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PREFACE 


BY    THE   EDITOR. 


The  Author  of  the  following  Lectures  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  177^9  ^^^  completed  the  plan 
which  he  had  formed  for  himself,  in  about  four  years. 
In  every  succeeding  year,  he  revised  with  unwearied 
care  that  part  of  his  course  which  he  intended  to  read  to 
his  students ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  Lectures  appear  to 
have  been  recently  transcribed.  He  took  no  steps  him- 
self for  publishing  them  as  a  whole ;  but  he  is  known 
to  have  had  this  in  contemplation  ;  and  at  his  death  he 
consigned  them  to  the  Editor,  in  such  terms  as  implied 
that  the  publication  of  them  would  not  be  in  opposition 
to  his  wishes. 

It  will  be  agreeable,  the  Editor  believes,  to  the  wishes 
of  that  large  proportion  of  the  ministers  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  who  went  from  the  hall  of  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege with  unfeigned  respect  for  the  character  and  talents 
of  the  Author,  to  peruse  those  prelections  which  com- 
manded the  attention  of  their  earlier  years.  And  he  is 
well  persuaded,  that  there  are  many,  who,  from  per- 
sonal attachment  to  the  Author,  or  from  a  knowVedg^^l^ 
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his  high  reputation,  are  anxious  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  sentiments,  on  points  so  important  as  those 
which  his  Lectures  embrace. 

These  considerations  alone,  however,  would  not  have 
induced  the  Editor  to  disclose  his  fether's  manuscripts 
to  the  public  eye.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  opening 
address,  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Author  pledged 
himself  by  making  this  solemn  declaration :  <<  Under 
the  blessing  and  direction  of  the  Almighty,  in  whose 
haniSs  I  am,  and  to  whom  I  must  give  account,  no*  in- 
diistry  or  research,  na  expense  of  time  or  of  thongfit, 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  to  render  my  htbours  trtdy 
usefiil  to  the  studients  of  divimty  ins  iSns  coBege;*'  It 
was  und^  a  strong  impression' that  this  ^edge  has  beevr 
ftdly  redeemed;- — m  the  firm  bdief  that  the  puBficatimi 
of  his' Ideological  tectures,  one  oTthe  principal  finitS' of 
the  Author's  active  and  laborious  life,  will^  db  honour  to 
his  memory ; — ^and  in  the  anxious  hope  that  die  object, 
for  which  the  Lectures  were  written^  to  teach  and  to  die'- 
fend  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,''  may  be^  thus  more 
largely  attained,  that  the  Editor  resolved  to  present 
them  to  the  world. 

He  cannot  withdraw  from  the  charge,  which  he  has^ 
felt  it  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  ftilfil,  without  ex- 
pressing the  increased'  veneration,  wfaioh  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  Lectures  has  excited  in  bis  bosom  for'  the 
Author ;  and  without  offering  a  fervent  prayer  to  God, 
that  the  church,  of  which  he  fermed*so  distinguished  a 
nlimberj  may  never  want  men,  on  whom  the  example 
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of  his  d^g^fieis  and  succefis  may  iVeely  operate,  who  may 
be  equally  emideiit  iti  biUieal  atid  theologiehl  kuming, 
and  may  dietish  his  libfenil^  ehlightened,  and  truly 
Ghtistian  vt6W$. 

Vhe  Autholr  hitAself  divided  his  eoihfte  into  Books, 
and  CSi^ptdrs,  kitd  Sections,  Qtnt  wh^  he  printed  the 
heads  tff  his  Lectm^es  fbr  the  lite  of  his  students,  and 
afterwards  in  a  larger  work,  eiitilled  ^^  Theological  In- 
stitutes.^ In  the  present  ptiblication  the  same  torange- 
ment  has  b^eh  ^opted.  this  has  necessarily  1^  to 
sotae  inconsiderable  changes  on  the  Lectures,  as  they 
uref^  r^  from  the  cheiir.  But  the  Editot  has  been 
sctupulbus  in  makitag  as  fsUr  other  alterations  oh  the 
manuSbtipt  as  ^tAssible.  The  introductory  discourse  to 
th^  stud^ts,  which  related  to  the  sentiments  and  dia^ 
ract^r  es^ntid  Sot  th^m  to  maintain,  has  been  much 
abridged,  as  it  bote  in  some  measure  upon  local  circum- 
static^  in  th^  Universifjr  of  St.  Andrews.  And  towards 
the  end  of  this  Work,  it  will  be  found,  by  a  reference  to 
the  notfes,  Hm  those' {Mitts  rfthe  course  hAVe  been  omit- 
ted, which  th6  Attthdl:  himself  had  previotisly  given  to 
the  public. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  Editor  to  subjoin  a  bote  of 
reference  to  every  quotation  made  by  the  Author.  But 
in  the  manuscript  it  frequently  happened  that  there  was 
nothing  to  lead  him  particularly  to  the  passage  or  au- 
thority cited.  In  his  remote  situation  he  had  not  access 
to  all  the  books  which  it  was  necessary  to  consult ;  and 
even  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends^  he  has  iiol\>ee;\x 
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uniformly  successful  in  comparing  the  quotations  with 
the' works  from  which  they  are  extracted. 

He  has  annexed  to  different  chapters  the  names  of 
the  books  which  the  Author  was  accustomed  to  recom- 
mend to  his  students,  with  some  of  the  comments  which 
he  made  on  them.  His  remarks,  however,  were  usually 
delivered  without  having  been  written ;  and  hence,  com- 
paratively few  are  preserved. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  the  printed  list  of  books 
recommended  is  far  from  being  complete.  But  it  is 
to  be  considered,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Author^s  labours,  the  library  of  St.  Andrews  was  defi- 
cient in  modem  theological  works ;  that  those  which 
were  more  immediately  usefiil  were  only  gradually  pro- 
cured ;  that  it  was  far  from  being  his  object  to  load  the 
memory,  or  to  distract  the  attention  of  his  students  by 
multifarious  reading ;  and  that,  as  the  business  of  his 
profession  occupied  his  mind  to  the  end  of  his  days,  it 
is  probable  that  there  was  no  publication  of  moment, 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing,  of  which  he 
did  not  in  his  class-room  deliver  an  opinion. 


Mansb  of  Dailly, 
April  23, 1821. 
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TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


It  was  in  contemplation  to  present  the  following  course 
of  Lectures  complete,  by  subjoining  to  this  edition  the 
View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Counsels  respecting  the  Duties  of  the  Pastoral  Office, 
which  were  published  during  the  Author^s  lifetime.  But 
being  unwilling  to  make  alterations  on  a  work  which  has 
been  so  favourably  received,  the  Editor  sends  it  forth  in 
the  state  in  which  it  originally  appeared,  only  freed,  he 
trusts,  from  many  of  the  errata  which  had  crept  into  the 
first  edition.  Such  readers,  as  may  wish  to  peruse  those 
parts  of  the  course  which  are  not  contained  in  this  work, 
will  find  a  note  referring  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  Lec- 
tures. 


Manse  of  Dailly, 


PREFACE 


TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  established  ohar^cter  of  Principal  HilFs  Theolo- 
gical Lectures,  and  the  gratifying  testimonies  which 
have  been  borne  to  their  value,  not  in  the  Scottish 
church  alone,  but  also  by  distinguished  men  in  other 
portions  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  have  induced  the 
Editor  to  present  them  again,  unchanged  as  to  the  matter 
of  which  they  treat. 

The  form  in  which  they  now  appear  has  been  adopted 
with  the  view  of  making  them  more  generally  accessible 
than  they  were,  and  of  suiting  the  convenience,  in  par- 
ticular, of  Students  of  Divinity.  To  them,  and  to 
readers  of  every  description,  the  Index,  which  is  sub* 
joined  to  this  Edition,  will  probably  be  usefol. 

April,  1833. 
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The  professed  design  of  students  ii!i  divinity  is  to  prepare 
for  a  most  honourable  and  important  office,  for  being  work- 
ers together  with  God  in  that  great  and  benevolent  scheme, 
by  which  he  is  restoring  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  his 
intelligent  offspring,  and  for  holding,  with  credit  to  them- 
selves and  with  advantage  to  the  public,  that  station  in 
society,  by  the  establishment  of  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
state  lends  its  aid  to  render  the  labours  of  the  servants  of 
Christ  respectable  and  useiul.    Learning,  prudence,  and 
eloquence  never  can  be  so  worthily  employed  as  when  they 
are  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  mankind :  and  a  good 
man  will  find  no  Exertion  of  his  talents  so  pleasing  as  that 
by  which  he  endeavours  to  tnake  other  men  such  as  they 
ought  to  be.    We  expect  the  breast  of  every  student  of 
divinity  to  be  possessed  with  these  views.    If  any  person 
is  devoid  of  them,  if  he  despises  the  office  of  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  if  the  character  of  his  mind  is  such  as  to  derive 
no  satisfaction  from  the  employments  of  that  office,  ot  irotjv 
the  object  towards  wbidb  tbey  are  directed,  Yie  oug\v\.  ici 
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turn  his  attention  to  some  other  pursuit  He  cannot  ex-* 
pect  to  attain  eminence  or  to  enjoy  comfort  in  a  station, 
for  which  he  carries  about  with  hi^  an  inward  disqualifi- 
cation; and  there  is  an* hypocrisy  most  disgraceiul  and 
most  hurt^l  to  his  moral  character  in  all  the  external  ap* 
pearances  of  preparing  for  that  station. 

In  attempting  to  lead  you  through  that  course  of  study 
which  is  immediately  connected  with  your  profession,  I 
begin  with  what  is  called  the  Deistical  Controversy,  that 
is,  with  a  view  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  various  questions  which  have  arisen  in  canvassing  the 
branches  of  which  they  are  composed. 

I  assume,  as  the  ground-work  of  every  religious  system, 
these  two  great  doctrines,  that  '^  God  is,  and  that  He  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him.***  When  I  say  that  I 
assume  them,  I  do  not  mean  that  human  reason  unassisted 
by  revelation  was  ever  able  to  demonstrate  these  doctrines 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  every  understanding.  But  I 
mean  that  these  doctrines  are  agreeable  to  the  natural  im- 
pressions of  the  human  mind,  and  that  any  religious  system, 
which  purifies  them  fi*om  the  manifold  errors  with  which 
they  have  been  incorporated,  corresponds,  in  that  respect, 
to  the  clear  deductions  of  enlightened  reason. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  enter  into  any  detail  upon  thig 
proofs  of  these  two  doctrines  of  natural  religion ;  and  I  am 
afraid  to  engage  in  discussions  which  have  been  conduc- 
ed with  much  erudition  and  metaphysical  acuteness,  lest  I 
should  be  enticed  to  employ  too  large  a  portion  of  yowr 
time  in  reviewing  them.  Leaving  you  to  avail  yourselves 
of  the  copious  sources  of  information  which  writers  upon 
this  subject  afford,  I  will  not  enumerate,  far  less  attenqpt 
to  appreciate,  the  different  modes  of  reasoning  which  have 
been  adepted  in  proof  of  the  being  of  God,  and  of  his  mondi 
government  But,  having  assuined  these  doctrines,  I  think 
it  proper  to  give>  by  way  of  introduction  to  my  course,  « 
short  view  of  the  manner  in  which  it  appears  to  me  4;hat 
they  may  be  established  as  the  ground- work  of  allreli^on. 

When  we  say  that  there  is  a  God,  we  mean  that  the 
universe  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  Being ;  that  is,  fit>m 
the  things  which  we  behold,  we  infer  the  existence  of  what 

*  Hebrews  xi.  6. 
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is  not  tke  object  of  eur  senses.  To  show  that  the  inference 
is  legitimate,  we  must  be  able  to  state  the  principles  upon 
wkick  it  proceeds,  or  the  steps  of  that  process  by  which  the 
mind  advances,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  b  conversant,  to  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of 
their  Creator.  These  principles  are  found  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  in  sentiments  and  perceptions 
which  are  natural  and  ultimate,  which  are  manifested  by 
all  men  upon  various  occasions,  and  which  are  only  followed 
out  to  their  proper  conclusion  when  they  conduct  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  God.  One  of  these  sentiments  and  percep- 
tions appears  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation 
which  universally  prevails ;  another  is  invariably  excited 
by  the  contemplation  of  order,  beauty,  and  design. 

A  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  has  larger  oppor- 
tunities of  exertion,  it  is  better  directed,  and  is  applied  to 
nobler  objects,  with  some  than  with  others.  But,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  it  is  common  to  all  men,  and  traces  of  it  are 
found'  amongst  all  ranks.  Now  you  will  observe  that  this 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  an  effort  to  discover  the  cahise  of  what 
we  behold.  And  it  proceeds  upon  this  natural  perception, 
that  every  new  event,  every  thing  which  we  see  coming 
into  existence,  every  alteration  in  any  being,  is  an  effect. 
Without  hesitation  we  conclude  that  it  has  been  produced, 
and  we  are  solicitous  to  discover  the  cause  of  it.  We  be- 
gin our  inquiries  with  eagerness  ;  we  pursue  them  as  far  as 
Ve  have  l^ht  to  carry  us  ;  and  we  do  not  rest  satisfied  till 
we  arrive  at  something  which  renders  ferther  inquiries  un- 
necessary. This  persevering  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  is  daily 
exerted  about  trifles,  finds  the  noblest  subject  of  exertion 
in  the  continual  changes  which  we  behold  upon  the  appear- 
ances of  the  heavenly  bodies,  upon  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  in  those  hidden 
regions  which  the  progress  of  art  leads  man  to  explore. 
To  every  attentive  and  intelligent  observer,  these  continual 
chaiiges  present  the  wUole  universe  as  an  effect ;  and,  in 
contemplating  the  succession  of  them,  he  is  led,  as  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  through  a  chain  of  subordinate  and  de- 
pendent causes  to  that  great  original  cause  from  whom  the 
universe  derived  its  being,  upon  whose  operation  depend 
all  the  changes  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  aad  by  Yr\iO^^>WDL»- 
controlled  agency  aU  eveuts  are  directed. 
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Even  without  forming  any  extensive  observations  upon 
the  train  of  natural  events,  we  are  led  by  the  sarnie  spirit 
of  inquiry,  from  considering  our  own  species,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Creator.  Every  man  knows  that  he  had  a 
beginning,  and  that  he  derived  his  being  from  a  succession 
of  creatures  like  himself.  However  far  back  he  supposes 
this  succession  to  be  carried,  it  does  not  afford  a  satisfying 
account  of  the  cause  of  his  existence.  By  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  directs  him  in  every  other  research,  he  is  still 
led  to  seek  for  some  original  Being,  who  has  been  produced 
by  none,  and  is  himself  the  Father  of  all.  As  every  man 
knows  that  he  came  into  existence,  so  he  has  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  race  to  which  he  belongs 
had  a  beginning.  A  tradition  has  in  all  ages  been  pre^ 
served  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race.  Many  nations 
have  boasted  of  antiquity.  None  have  pretended  to  eter- 
nity. All  that  their  records  contain  beyond  a  certain  pe- 
riod is  fabulous  or  doubtful.  In  looking  back  upon  the 
history  of  mankind,  we  find  them  increasing  in  numbers, 
acquiring  a  taste  for  the  ornaments  of  life,  and  improving 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  so  that  unless  we  adopt 
without  proof  and  against  all  probability  the  supposition  of 
successive  deluges  which  drown  in  oblivion  all  the  attain- 
ments of  civilized  nations,  ahd  spare  only  a  few  savage  in- 
habitants to  propagate  the  race,  we  find  in  the  state  of 
mankind  all  the  marks  of  novelty  which  it  must  have  borne, 
had  it  begun  to  be  some  few  thousand  years  ago.  But  if 
the  human  race  had  a  beginning,  we  unavoidably  regard 
it  as  an  effect  of  which  we  require  some  original  cause  ; 
and  to  the  same  cause  from  which  it  derived  existence  we 
must  also  trace  the  qualities  by  which  the  race  is  distin- 
guished. The  Being  who  gave  it  existence  must  be  capa- 
ble of  imparting  to  it  these  qualities,  that  is,  must  possess 
them  in  a  much  higher  degree.  "  He  that  planted  the 
ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he 
not  see  ?  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he 
know  ?"*  Thus,  from  the  intelligence  of  men,  we  neces* 
sarily  infer  that  of  their  Creator ;  while  the  number  of  in- 
telligent beings  with  whom  we  converse  cannot  fail  to  give 
us  the  noblest  idea  of  that  original  primary  intelligence 
from  which  theirs  is  derived. 

•  Psal.  xciv.  9,  10. 
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While  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  is  natural  to  man,  thus 
leads  us  from  the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  one  supreme  intelligent  Be- 
ing, the  Father  of  Spirits,  we  are  conducted  to  the  same 
conclusion  by  that  other  natural  perception  which  I  said 
is  invariably  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  order,  beau- 
ty, and  design. 

The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  external  objects  do  not 
seem  to  affect  the  other  animals.     But  they  afford  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  pleasure  to  all  men ;  and  in  many  persons  a 
taste  for  them  is  so  far  cultivated  that  the  pleasures  of 
imagination  constitute  a  large  source  of  refined  enjoyment. 
When  grandeur  and  beauty  are  conjoined  as  they  seldom 
fail  to  be  with  utility,  they  do  not  merely  afford  us  plea- 
sure.    We  not  only  perceive  the  objects  which  we  behold, 
to  be  grand  and  beautiful  and  useRil;  but  we  perceive 
them  to  be  effects  produced  by  a  designing  cause.     In 
\'iewing  a  complicated  machine,  it  iiS  the  design  which 
strikes  us.     In  admiring  the  object,  we  admire  the  mind 
that  formed  it     Without  hesitation  ;we  conclude  that  it 
had  a  former ;  and,  although  ignorant  of  every  other  cir- 
cumstance respecting  him,  we  know  this  much,  that  he  is 
possessed  of  intelligence,  our  idea  of  which  rises  in  pro- 
portion to  the  design  discovered  in  the  construction  of  the 
machine.     By  this  principle,  which  is  prior  to  aJl  reason- 
ing, and  of  which  we  can  give  no  other  account  than  that 
it  is  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  we  are 
raised  from  the  admiration  of  natural  objects  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  existence,  a,nd  a  sense  of  the  perfections  of 
Him  who  made  them. 

When  we  contemplate  the  works  of  nature,  distinguished 
from  those  of  art  by  their  superior  elegance,  splendour, 
and  utility ;  when  we  behold  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  performing  their  offices  with  the  most  perfect  regu- 
larity, and,  although  removed  at  an  immense  distance  from 
us,  contributing  in  a  high  degree  to  our  preservation  and 
comfort ;  when  we  view  this  earth  fitted  as  a  convenient 
habitation  for  man,  adorped  with  numberless  beauties,  and 
provided  not  only  with  a  supply  of  our  wants,  but  with 
every  thing  that  can  minister  to  our  pleasure  and  enter- 
tainment; when,  extending  our  observation  to  the  \ai\o\\s> 
animals  that  inhabit  this  globe,  we  find  that  eyery  cte^'" 
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ture  has  its  proper  food,  its  proper  habitation,  its  proper 
happiness ;  that  the  meanest  insect  as  well  as  the  noblest 
animal  has  the  several  parts  of  its  body,  the  senses  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  the  degree  of  perfection  in  which  it 
possesses  them,  adapted  with  the  nicest  proportion  to  its 
preservation  and  to  the  manner  of  life  which  by  natural 
instinct  it  is  led  to  pursue ;  when  we  thus  discover  withki. 
our  own  sphere,  numberless  traces  of  kind  and  wise  de- 
sign, and  when  we  learn,  both  by  experience  and  by  ob- 
servation, that  the  works  of  nature,  the  more  they  are 
investigated  and  known,  appear  the  more  clearly  to  be 
parts  of  one  great  consistent  whole,  we  are  necessarily  led 
by  the  constitution  of  our  mind  to  believe  the  being  of  a 
God.  Our  faith  does  not  stand  in  the  obscure  reasonings 
of  philosophers.  We  but  open  our  eyes,  and  discerning, 
wheresoever  we  turn  them,  the  traces  of  a  wise  Creator, 
we  see  and  acknowledge  his  hand.  The  most  superficial 
view  is  sufficient  to  impress  our  minds  with  a  sense  of  hi» 
existence.  The  closest  scrutiny,  by  enlarging  our  acr 
quaintance  with  the  innumerable  final  causes  that  are 
ibund  in  the  works  of  God,  strengthens  this  impression, 
and  confirms  our  first  conclusions.  The  more  that  we 
know  of  these  works,  we  are  the  more  sensible  that  in 
nature  there  is  not  only  an  exertion  of  power,  but  an  ad- 
justment of  means  to  an  end,  which  is  what  we  call  wis- 
dom ;  and  an  adjustment  of  means  to  the  end  of  distribut- 
ing happiness  to  all  the  creatures,  which  is  the  highest 
conception  that  we  can  form  of  goodness. 

A  foundation  so  deeply  laid  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  for  the  belief  of  a  Deity  has  produced  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  being,  almost  universal.  The  idea 
of  God,  found  amongst  all  nations  civilized  in  the  smallest 
degree,  is  such  that  by  the  slightest  use  of  our  faculties 
we  must  acquire  it.  And  accordingly  the  few  nations 
who  are  said  to  have  no  notion  of  God  are  in  a  state  so 
barbarous  that  they  seem  to  have  lost  the  perceptions  and 
sentiments  of  men. 

The  Atheist  allows  it  to  be  necessary  that  something 
should  have  existed  of  itself  from  eternity.  But  he  is  ac- 
customed to  maintain  that  matter  in  motion  is  sufficient  to 
accooBt  for  all  those  appearances,  from  which  we  infer  the 
being  of  Cfod*    The  absurdities  of  this  hypothesis  have 
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been  ably  exposed.  He  supposes  that  matter  is  self-ex- 
istent, although  it  has  marks  of  dependence  and  imperfec*- 
tion  inconsistent  with  that  attribute.  He  suf^fKMtes  that 
matter  has  from  eternity  been  in  motion,  that  is,  that  mo- 
tion is  an  essential  quality  of  matter,  although  we  cannot 
eonoeiye  of  motion  as  any  other  than  an  accidental  pro- 
perty of  matter,  impressed  by  some  cause,  and  determined 
in  iti»  direction  by  foreign  impulses.  He  supposes  that  all 
the  appearances  of  uniformity  and  design*  which  surround 
him  can  proceed  from  irregular  undirected  movements. 
And  he  supposes,  lastly,  that  although  there  is  not  a  plant 
which  does  not  spring  from  its  seed,  or  an  insect  which 
is.  not  propagated  by  its  kind,  yet  matter  in  motion  can 
produce  life  and  intelligence,  properties  repugnant  in  the 
highest  degree  to  all  the  known  properties  of  matter. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  possible  by  reasoning  to  demon- 
strate that  these  si^^positions  are  false ;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  wise  to  make  the  attempt.  The  belief  of  the 
being  of  God  rests  upon  a  sure  foundation,  upon  the  foun- 
dation on  which  He  himself  has  rested  it,  if  sdl  the  suppo- 
sitions by  which  some  men  have  tried  to  set  it  aside  con- 
tiwiiet  the  natural  perceptions  of  the  human  mind.  These 
ajre  the  language  in  which  God  speaks  to  his  creatures,  a 
language  which  is  heard  through  all  the  earth ;  and  the 
words  of  which  are  understood  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
By  listening  to  that  language  we  learn,  from  the  various 
yet  uniform  phenomena  of  nature,  that  there  is  a  wise 
Creator :  we  are  taught,  by  the  imperfection  and  depend- 
ence of  the  soul,  that  it  owes  its  being  to  some  onginal 
cause ;  and  in  its  extensive  &eulties»  its  liberty,  and  power 
of  self-motion,  we  discern  that  cause  to  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  matter.  The  voice  of  nature  thus  proclaims 
to  the  children  of  men  the  existence  of  one  supreme  intel- 
ligent Being,  and  calls  them  with  reverence  to  adore  the 
Father  of  their  spirits. 

The  other  great  doctrine,  which  I  assume  as  the  ground- 
work of  every  religious  system,  is  thus  expressed  by  the 
Apostle  to  dhe  Hebrews :  "  God  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  seek  Him ) '  in  other  words,  the  government  of  God  is 
amoral  government. 

We  are  here  confined  to  an  inconsiderable  spot  iu  tVv^ 
eieation>  and  we  are  permitted  to  behold  but  9k  %xDsiSS.  ^^V. 
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of  the  operations  of  Proyidence.  It  becomes  us  therefore 
to  proceed  in  our  inquiries  concerning  the  Divine  Go- 
vernment with  much  humility  :  but  it  does  not  become  us 
to  desist.  The  character  and  the  laws  of  that  government, 
under  which  we  acknowledge  that  we  live,  are  matters  to 
us  of  the  last  importance ;  and  it  is  our  duty  thankfully  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  light  which  we  enjoy.  The  consti- 
tution of  human  nature  and  the  state  of  the  world  are  the 
only  two  subjects,  within  the  sphere  of  our  observations, 
from  which  -unassisted  reason  can  discover  the  character 
of  the  divine  government 

When  we  attend  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
the  three  following  particulars  occur  as  traces  of  a  moral 
government. 

1.  The  distribution  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  the  mind  of 
man  is  a  moral  distribution.  Those  affections  and  that  con- 
duct which  we  denominate  virtuous  are  attended  with  im- 
mediate pleasure ;  the  opposite  affections  and  conduct  with 
immediate  pain.  The  man  who  acts  under  the  influence  of 
benevolence,  gratitude,  a  regard  to  justice  and  truth,  is  in 
a  state  of  enjoyment.  The  heart  which  is  actuated  by -re- 
sentment or  malice  is  a  stranger  to  joy.  Here  is  a  striking 
feet  of  a  very  general  kind  furnishing  very  numerous 
specimens  of  a  moral  government. 

2.  There  is  a  faculty  in  the  human  mind  which  approves 
of  virtue,  and  condemns  vice.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
righteousness  is  prudent  because  it  is  attended  with  plear 
sure ;  that  wickedness  is  foolish  because  it  is  attended  with 
pain.  Conscience,  in  judging  of  them,  pronounces  the  one 
to  be  right,  and  the  other  to  be  wrong.  The  righteous, 
supported  by  that  most  delightful  of  all  sentiments,  the 
sense  that  he  is  doing^  his  duty,  proceeds  with  self-aj^ro- 
bation,  and  reflects  upon  his  conduct  with  complacence ; 
the  wicked  not  only  is  distracted  by  the  conflict  of  various 
wretched  passions,  but  acts  under  the  perpetual  conviction 
that  he  is  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  do.  The  hurry  of 
business  or  the  tumult  of  passion  may,  for  a  season,  so  &r 
drown  the  voice  of  conscience,  as  to  leave  him  at  liberty 
to  accomplish  his  purpose.  But  when  iiis  mind  is  cool,  he 
perceives  that  in  following  blindly  the  impulse  of  appetite 
he  has  acted  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  reasonable  nature ; 
the  indulgence  of  malevolent  affections  is  punished  by  the 
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sentiment  of  remorse  ;  and  he  despises  himself  for  every 
act  of  baseness. 

3.  Conscience,  anticipating  the  future  consequences  of 
human  actions,  forebodes  that  it  shall  be  well  with  the 
righteous,  and  ill  with  the  wicked.  The  righteous,  al- 
though naturally  modest  and  unassuming,  not  only  enjoys 
present  serenity,  but  looks  forward  with  good  hope.  The 
prospect  of  future  ease  lightens  every  burden,  and  the 
view  of  distant  scenes  of  happiness  and  joy  holds  up  his 
head  in  the  time  of  adversity.  But  every  crime  is  accom- 
panied with  a  sense  of  deserved  punishment.  To  the  man 
who  has  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  conscience  she 
soon  begins  to  utter  her  dreadful  presages ;  she  lays  open 
to  his  view  the  dismal  scenes  which  lie  beyond  every  un- 
law^l  pursuit ;  and  sometimes  awaking  with  increased 
fury,  she  produces  horrors  that  constitute  a  degree  of 
wretchedness,  in  comparison  of  which  all  the  sufferings  of 
life  do  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

The  constitution  of  human  nature  being  the  work  of 
God,  the  three  particulars  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
parts  of  that  constitution  are  parts  of  his  government.  The 
pleasure  which  accompanies  one  set  of  affections  and  the 
pain  which  accompanies  the  opposite,  afford  an  instance  in 
the  government  of  God  of  virtue  being  rewarded,  and  of  vice 
being  punished  : — the  faculty  which  passes  sentence  upon 
human  actions  is  a  declaration  from  the  Author  of  our  na- 
ture of  that  conduct  which  is  agreeable  to  Him,  because  it 
is  a  rule  directing  his  creatures  to  pursue  a  certain  con- 
duct : — and  the  presentiment  of  the  future  consequences 
of  our  behaviour  is  a  declaration  from  the  Author  of  our 
nature  of  the  manner  in  which  his  government  is  to  pro- 
ceed with  regard  to  us.  The  hopes  and  fears  natural  to 
the  human  mind  are  the  language  in  which  God  foretells 
to  man  the  events  in  which  he  is  deeply  interested.  To 
suppose  that  the  Almighty  engages  his  creatures  in  a  cer- 
tain course  of  action  by  delusive  hopes  and  fears,  is  at 
once  absurd  and  impious ;  and  if  we  think  worthily  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  He,  who 
by  the  constitution  of  human  nature  has  declared  his  love 
(rf  virtue  and  his  hatred  of  vice,  will  at  length  appear  the 
righteous  Governor  of  the  universe. 

I  mentioned  the  state  ot  the  world  as  anotliet  «\3Xy^<&^\. 
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within  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  from  which  unassist- 
ed reason  may  discover  the  character  of  the  government 
of  6od.  And  here  also  we  may  mark  three  traces  of  a 
moral  government. 

1.  It  occurs,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  world  as 
the  situation  in  which  creatures,  having  the  constitution 
which  has  been  described,  are  placed.  Acting  in  ^e  pre- 
sence of  men,  that  is,  of  creatures  constituted  as  we  our- 
selves are,  and  feeling  a  connexion  with  them  in  all  the 
occupations  of  life,  we  experience,  in  the  sentiments  of 
those  around  us,  a  further  reward  and  punishment  than 
that  whieh  arises  from  the  sense  of  our  own  minds.  The 
&culty  which  passes  sentence  upon  a  man's  own  actions, 
when  carried  forth  to  the  actions  of  others,  becomes  a  prin- 
ciple of  esteem  or  contempt.  The  sense  of  good  or  ill 
desert  becomes,  upon  the  review  of  the  conduct  of  others, 
s^plause  or  indignation.  When  it  referred  to  a  man's  own. 
conduct,  it  pointed  only  at  what  was  future.  When  it  re- 
fers to  the  conduct  of  others,  it  becomes  an  active  prin- 
ciple, and  proceeds  in  some  measure  to  execute  the  rules 
which  it  pronounces  to  be  just. 

Hence  the  righteous  is  rewarded  by  the  sentiments  of 
his  fellow-creatures^  He  experiences  the  gratitude  at 
some,  the  friendship,  at  least  the  good-will  of  all.  The 
wicked,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  stranger  to  esteem,  and 
confidence,  and  love.  His  vices  expose  him  to  censure ; 
his  deceit  renders  him  an  object  of  distrust ;  his  malice 
creates  him  enemies ;  according  to  the  kind  and  the  de- 
gree of  his  demerit,  contempt  or  hatred  or  indignation  is 
felt  by  every  one  who  knows  his  character;  and  even 
when  these  sentiments  do  not  lead  others  to  do  him  harm, 
they  weaken  or  extinguish  the  emotions  of  sympathy ;  so. 
that  his  neighbours  do  not  rejoice  in  his  prosperity,  and 
hardly  weep  over  his  misfortunes. 

Thus  does  God  employ  the  geneial  sense  of  mankind  to 
encourage  and  reward  the  righteous,  to  correct  and  pu- 
nish the  wicked ;  and  thus  has  he  constituted  men  in  some 
sort  the  keepers  of  their  brethren,  the  guardians  of  one 
another's  virtue.  The  natural  unperverted  sentiments  of 
the  human  mind  with  regard  to  character  and  conduct  are 
upon  the  side  of  virtue  and  against  vice ;  and  the  course 
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of  the  world,  turning  in  a  great  measure  upon  these  senti- 
ments, indicates  a  moral  government. 

2.  A  second  trace  in  the  state  of  the  world,  of  the  mo- 
ral government  of  Grod,  is  the  civil  government  by  which 
society  subsists. 

Those  who  are  employed  in  the  administration  of  civil 
government  are  not  supposed  to  act  iomiediately  from  sen- 
timent. It  b  expected  that,  without  regard  to  their  own 
private  emotions^  they  shall  in  every  case  proceed  accord- 
ing to  certakt  known  and  established  laws.  But  these 
laws,  so  fer  as  they  go,  are  in  general  consonant  t6  the 
sentiments  of  the  human  mind,  and,  like  them,  are  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  virtue.  The  happiness,  the  existence 
of  human  government  depends  upon  the  protection  and 
encouragement  which  it  aff<N*ds  to  virtue,  and  the  punish- 
ment wfich  it  infliels  upon  vice*  The  government  of  men, 
thereibre,  in  its  best  and  happiest  form,  is  a  moral  govern- 
ment; and  being  a  part,  an  instrument  of  the  government 
of  Grod,  it  server  to  intimate  to  us  the  rule  according  to 
which  his  Providence  operates  throiigh  the  general  sys- 
tem. 

3.  Setting  aside  all  consideration  of  the  opinions  of  the 
instrumentality  of  man,  there  appear  in  the  world  evident 
traces  of  the  moral  government  of  God.  Many  of  the  con- 
•seqnenees  of  men's  behaviour  happen  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  agent  Of  this  kind  are  the  effects  which 
their  way  of  life  has  upon  their  health,  and  much  of  its  in- 
fluence upon  their  fortune  and  situation.  Effects  of  the 
same  nature  extend  to  communities  of  men.  They  derive 
strength  and  stability  from  the  truth,  moderation,  temper- 
ance, and  public  spirit  of  the  members ;  whereas  idleness, 
hixury,  and  turbulence,  while  they  ruin  the  private  for- 
tunes of  many  individuals,  are  hurtftil  to  the  community  ; 
and  the  general  depravity  of  the  members  is  the  disease 
and  weakness  of  the  state. 

These  effects  do  not  arise  from  any  civil  institution. 
They  are  not  a  part  of  the  political  regulations  which  are 
made  with  different  degrees  of  wisdom  in  different  states ; 
but  they  may  be  observed  in  all  countries.  They  are 
part  of  what  we  commonly  eall  the  course  of  nature ;  that 
is,  they  are  rewards  and  punbhments  ordained  by  the  Lord 
of  nature,  not  affected  by  the  caprice  of  his  s\xojee\;&)  ^.tv^ 
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flowing  immediately  from  the  conduct  of  men.  There 
arise,  indeed,  from  the  present  situation  of  human  afl^ra, 
many  obstructions  to  the  ftiU  operation  of  these  rewards 
and  punishments.  Yet  the  degree  in  which  they  actually 
take  place  is  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
government  of  God.  In  those  cases  where  we  are  able  to 
trace  the  causes  which  prevent  the  exact  distribution  of 
good  and  evil,  we  perceive  that  the  very  hindrances  are 
wisely  adapted  to  a  present  state^  Even  where  we  do  not 
discern  the  reasons  of  their  existence^  we  clearly  perceive 
that  these  hindrances  are  accidental  4  that  virtue,  benign 
and  salutary  in  its  influences,  tends  to  produce  happiness, 
pure  and  unmixed ;  that  vice,  in  its  nature  mischievous, 
tends  to  contusion  and  misery ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  conr 
sidering  these  tendencies  as  the  voice  of  Him  who  hath 
established  the  order  of  nature,  declaring  to  those  who  ob- 
serve and  understand  them,  the  friture  condition  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked. 

And  thus  in  the  worid  we  behold,  upon  every  hand  of 
us,  openings  of  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  corresponding 
to  what  we  formerly  traced  in  the  constitution  of  human 
nature.  By  that  constitution,  while  reward  is  provided 
fbr  virtue,  and  punishment  for  vice,  there  arise  in  our 
breasts  the  forebodings  of  a  higher  reward  and  a  higher 
punishment.  So  in  the  world,  while  there  are  manifold 
instances' of  a  righteous  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  there 
is  a  tendency  towards  the  completion  of  a  scheme  which 
is  here  but  begun. 

This  view  of  the  government  of  God,  which  we  have 
collected  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature  and  the 
state  of  the  world,  is  brought  to  light  by  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  language  of  God  in  his  works  leads  us 
to  his  word  in  the  gospel.  All  our  disquisitions  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  his  government  only  prepare  us  for  re- 
ceiving those  gracious  discoveries,  which,  conflrming  every 
conclusion  of  right  reason,  resolving  every  doubt,  and  en- 
larging the  imperfect  views  which  belong  to  this  the  be- 
ginning of  our  existence,  bring  us  perfect  assurance  that, 
in  the  course  of  divine  government,  unlimited  in  extent,  in 
duration,  and  in  power,  every  hindrance  shall  be  removed, 
the  natural  consequences  of  action  shall  be  allowed  to 
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operate,  virtue  shall  be  happy,  and  vice  shall  be  mise- 
rable. 

Abernetby  on  the  Attributes. 

Cudworth's  Intellectual  System ;  a  magazine  of  learning,  where  all 
the  different  schemes  of  Atheism  are  combated  with  profound 
erudition  and  close  argument. 

Boyle*s  Lectures ;  a  collection  of  the  ablest  defences  of  the  great 
truths  of  religion  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  language.  Having 
been  composed  in  a  long  succession  of  years,  by  men  of  different 
talents  and  pursuits,  they  furnish  an  abundant  specimen  of  all  the 
variety  of  argument  that  haa  ever  been  adduced  upon  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat. 

Butler's  Analogy,  the  first  chapters  of  which  should  be  particularly 
studied  in  relation  to  the  subjects  of  this  discourse. 

Essays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  by  Henry  Home,  Lord 
Kaimes. 

Paley^s  Natural  Theology,  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  elaborate 
work  of  this  author.  He  had  here  his  pioneers  as  well  as  his  fore- 
runners. But  his  inimitable  skill  in  arranging  and  condensing  his. 
matter,  his  peculiar  turn  for  what  may  be  called  *'  animal  mecha- 
nics,*' the  aptness  and  the  wit  of  his  illustrations,  and  occasion- 
ally the  warmth  and  the  solemnity  of  his  devotion,  which,  by  a  happy 
and  becoming  process,  was  rendered  more  animated  as  he  drew 
9earer  to  the  close  of  life,  stamp  on  this  work  a  character  more 
Suable  than  originality. 
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COLLATBRAI*  SVIDBNCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  FBQX 

HISTORY. 

The  groimd-woriC)  which  I  suppose  to  be  laid  in  an  in- 
qmry  iRto  the  truth  of  the  ChristiaR  religion^  is  a  belief  of 
the  two  great  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  that  God  is, 
and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him.  You 
consider  man  as  led  by  the  principles  of  his  nature,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  uniyerse  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  Being, 
although  wandering  very  much  in  his  apprehensions  of 
that  Being ;  you  consider  him  as  feeling  tlKt  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  a  righteous  govern- 
ment, although  conscious  that  he  often  transgresses  the 
law  of  his  Maker,  and  very  uncertain  as  to  the  method 
in  which  the  sanctions  of  that  law  are  to  operate  with  re- 
gard to  him ;  and  you  propose  to  examine  whether  to  man, 
in  these  circumstances,  there  was  given  an  extraordinary 
revelation  by  the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  whether 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  men  who  spoke  and 
wrote  according  to  their  own  measure  of  knowledge,  and 
who,  when  they  called  themselves  the  messengers  of  God, 
assumed  a  character  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  It  is 
manifest  at  first  sight,  that  such  a  revelation  is  extremely 
desirable  to  man ;  and  a  closer  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject may  show  it  to  be  desirable  in  such  a  degree,  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  man,  as  to 
create  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  proofs  that  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  human  race  has  been  pleased  to  grant  it.  But 
the  necessity  of  the  revelation  is  a  subject  upon  which,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  better  not  to  enter  at  the  outset ;  because, 
if  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  be  defective,  the 
presumption  arising  from  this  necessity  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  help  them  out ;  and  if  they  be  clear  and  conclu- 
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sive,  the  necessity  of  revelation  will  be  more  maniftst  after 
yon  proceed  to  examine  its  nature  and  effects. 

The  truth  of  Christianity  turns  upon  a  question  of  fiM^t, 
which,  like  every  other  question  of  the  same  kind^  ought 
to  be  judged  of  calmly  and  impartially — ^not  by  the  wishes 
which  it  may  be  natural  to  form  on  the  subject,  but  by  the 
evidence  wluch  is  adduced  in  support  of  the  fact.    We  al- 
bw  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  retain  all  the  eariy 
prejudices  which  they  happily  acquire  on  the  side  of 
Christianily.    We  allow  its  full  weight  to  every  conside- 
lation  which  is  level  to  their  capacity,  and  which  corre- 
sponds to  their  habits ;  because,  what  we  wish  to  impress 
upon  them  is  a  practical  belief  of  the  truth  of  religion ; 
and  this  practical  belief  may  be  sufEcifint  to  direct  their 
conduct  and  to  establish  their  hope,  although  it  be  not 
grounded  upon  critical  inquiries  and  logical  deductions. 
But  it  is  expected  that  the  teachers  of  religion  should  be 
able  to  defend  the  citadel  in  which  they  are  placed,  against 
the  attiack  of  every  enemy,  and  Hiat  they  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  quarters  which  are  most  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked, with  the  nature  of  the  blow  that  is  to  be  aimed, 
and  i!be  most  successful  method  of  warding  it  o£     With 
them,  therefore,  belief  ought  to  be  not  merely  the  result 
of  early  habit,  but  a  conviction  founded  upon  a  close  ex- 
amination of  evidence ;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  in- 
quiry, they  ought  to  take  the  fair  and  safe  method  of  ar- 
riving at  the  truth,  by  bringing  to  the  search  afber  it  a 
mind  unembarrassed  with  any  prepossession. 

A  person  who,  in  this  state  of  mind,  begins  to  examine 
the  question  of  &ct  upon  which  the  deistical  controversy 
turns,  will  be  struck  with  that  support  which  the  truth  of 
Christianity  receives  frcmi  the  whole  truth  of  history  for 
more  than  1700  years.  The  impartial  historians  of  those 
times,  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny,  in  passages*  which 
have  been  (^n  quoted  and  commented  upon,  and  the  ex- 
act amount  of  which  every  student  of  divinity  ought  to 
know,  concur  with  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  the 
learned,  inveterate,  and  inquisitive  adversaries  of  the 
Christian  faith,  in  establishing  beyond  the  possibility  of 

*  Sueton.  Claud,  cap.  25.     Sueton.  Neio-  cap.  1^    Tadl.  Xivc^. 
I.  XV.  44.     Plin.  Ix,  ep.  97, 
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doubt  the  following  leading  facts ; — that  Jesus  Christ,  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  put  to  death ;  that  this  man,  dur- 
ing his  life,  founded,  and  his  followers,  after  his  death, 
supported  a  sect,  upon  the  reputation  of  performing  mi- 
racles ;  and  that  this  sect  spread  quickly,  and  became  very 
numerous  in  different  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.    A  suc- 
cession of  Christian  writers  is  extant,  some  of  whom  lived 
near  enough  the  event  to  be  witnesses  of  it,  and  all  of  whom 
published  books,  which  must  have  appeared  absurd  to  their 
contemporaries,  if  the  facts  upon  which  these  books  pro- 
ceeded had  then  been  known  to  be  false.     A  chain  of 
tradition  can  be  shown,  by  which  the  principal  facts  were 
transmitted  into  the  Christian  church.     The  existence  of 
our  religion  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  and  place  to 
which  the  beginning  of  it  is  referred ;  and  since  that  time, 
by  the  institution  of  a  Gospel  ministry,  by  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  by  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day,  there  have  continued,  in  many  parts  of  the  wodd, 
standing  memorials  of  the  preaching,  the  death,  and  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus. 

I  begin  with  mentioning  these  things,  because  every  li- 
terary man  will  perceive  the  advantage  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  this  strong  ground.  By  placing  his  foot  here  he  is 
iurnished  with  a  kind  of  extrinsical  evidence,  the  force  of 
which  none  will  deny,  which  cannot  be  said  to  create  any 
unreasonable  prepossession,  and  yet  which  prepares  the 
mind  for  the  less  remote  proofs  of  a  Divine  revelation. 

Grotius  de  Veritate  Rel.  Chris. 

Macknigbt  on  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History. 

Addison's  Evidences. 

Xiardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History. 
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AUTHENTICITY  AND  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  whole  of  that  revelation  which  is  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tians is  contained  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  that  before  we  begin  to 
judge  of  the  divine  mission  or  inspiration  of  the  persons 
to  whom  these  books  are  ascribed, -we  ought  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  the  books  themselves  are  authentic  and  ge- 
nuine. For  even  although  the  apostles  of  Jesus  did  really 
receive  a  conmiission  from  the  Son  of  God,  yet  if  the  books 
which  bear  their  names  were  not  written  by  them,  or  if 
they  have  been  corrupted  as  to  their  substance  and  im- 
port since  they  were  written,  that  is,  if  the  books  are  not 
both  authentic  and  genuine,  we  may  be  very  much  misled 
by  trusting  to  them  notwithstanding  the  divine  mission  of 
their  supposed  authors.  1  oppose  the  word  authentic  to 
supposititious  ;  the  word  genuine  to  vitiated ;  I  call  a  book 
authentic  which  was  truly  the  work  of  the  person  whose 
name  it  bears ;  I  call  a  book  genuine  which  remains  in  all 
material  points  the  same  as  when  it  proceeded  from  the 
author.  Upon  these  two  points,  the  authenticity  and  ge- 
nuineness of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I  am  at 
present  to  fix  your  attention.  Both  the  subjects  open  a 
wide  field,  and  have  received  much  discussion.  All  that 
I  can  do  is  to  mark  to  you  the  leading  circumstances 
which  have  been  discussed,  and  with  regard  to  which  it 
becomes  you  to  inform  and  satisfy  your  minds. 

1.  The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  collection  of 
books  written  by  the  apostles  or  by  persons  under  their  di- 
rection, and  received  by  Christians  as  of  divine  authority. 
This  canon  was  not  formed  by  any  General  Co\meT\,  'wVvs^ 
claimed  a  power  of  deciding  in  this  matter  far  t\ie  CVff\s- 
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tian  Church  ;  but  it  continued  to  grow  during  all  the  age  of 
the  apostles,  and  it  received  frequent  accessions,  as  the 
different  books  came  to  be  generally  recognised.  It  was 
many  years  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  before  any  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written.  The  apostles 
were  at  first  entirely  occupied  with  the  labours  and  perils 
which  they  encountered  in  executing  their  commission  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations.  They  found  neither  lei- 
sure nor  occasion  to  write,  till  Christian  societies  were 
formed ;  and  all  tiieir  writings  were  suggested  by  particular 
circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  progress  of  Christianity. 
Some  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Churches  were  the  earliest  of 
their  writings.  Every  Epistle  was  received  upon  unqoefr- 
tionable  evidence  by  the  Church  to  which  it  was  sent>  and 
in  whose  keeping  the  original  manuscript  remained.  Co- 
pies were  circulated  first  among  the  neighbouring  churches, 
and  went  from  them  to  Christian  societies  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, till,  by  degrees,  the  whole  Christian  w^d^  consi- 
dering the  superscriptioa  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  maimer 
in  which  it  came  to  them»  as  a  token  of  its  authenticity, 
and  relying  upon  the  original,  which  they  knew  where  to 
find,  gave  entire  credit  to  its  being  the  work  of  him  whose 
name  it  bore.  This  is  the  history  of  the  thirteen  Episties 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  of  the  First 
Epistle  (rf  Peter.  Some  of  the  other  Epistles,  which  had 
not  the  same  particular  superscription,  were  not  so  easily 
authenticated  to  the  whole  Church,  and  were,  upon  that 
account,  longer  of  being  admitted  into  the  cancm. 

The  Gospels  were  written  by  different  persons,  for  dif- 
ferent purposes ;  and  those  Christian  societies,  upon  whose 
account  they  were  originally  oon^osed,  communicated 
them  to  others.  The  book  of  Acts  went  along  with  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  as  a  second  part  composed  by  the  same 
author.  The  four  Gospek,  the  book  of  Acts,  and  the 
fourteen  epistles  which  I  mentioned,  very  early  after  their 
publication,  were  known  and  received  by  the  followers  of 
Jesus  in  every  part  of  the  world.  References  are  made 
to  them  by  the  first  Christian  writers ;  and  they  have  been 
handed  down,  by  an  uninterrupted  tradition,  from  the  days 
in  which  they  appeared,  to  our  time.  Polycarp  was  the 
disciple  of  the  Apostle  John ;  Irenaeus  was  the  disciple  of 
Polycarp ;  and  of  the  woriu  of  Irenaeus  a  greai  part  is  e^t* 
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tant,  in  which  he  quotes  most  of  the  books  of  the  Ne\r 
Testament,  and  mentions  the  number  of  the  GospelS)  and 
the  names  of  many  of  the  Epistles.  Origen  in  the  third 
century,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth,  giye  us,  ia 
their  voluminous  works,  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  which  coincide  with  ours,  relate  fully  the 
history  of  the  authors  of  the  several  books,  with  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  they  wrote,  and  make  large  quotations 
&om  tiiem.  In  the  course  of  the  first  four  centuries,  the 
greater  piurt  of  the  New  Testament  was  transcribed  in  the 
vritings  of  the  Christians,  uid  many  particular  passage* 
▼ere  quoted  and  referred  to  by  Celsus  and  Julian,  in  their 
attacks  upon  Christianity.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Church,  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world,  the  books. 
of  the  New  Testaments  were  publicly  read  and  explain-^ 
ed  to  the  people  in  their  assemblies  for  divine  worsh^> ; 
3Bd  they  were  eontinuaUy  appealed  to  by  Christian  wri- 
iers  as  ihe  standard  of  faith,  and  the  supreme  judge  in  con- 
troversy. The  Christian  world  was  very  &r  from  being 
prone  to  receive  every  book  which  claimed  m^nration. 
Although  many  wei^  circulated  under  respectable  name% 
Bone  were  ever  admitted  by  the  whole  Church,  or  quoted 
by  Christian  writers  as  of  divine  authority,  except  those 
which  we  now  receive.  And  it  was  very  long  before  some 
of  them  were  universally  acknowledged.  When  you  come 
to  examine  the  subject  particularly,  you  will  find  that  we 
stand  upon  ground  which  we  are  fully  able  to  defend, 
when  we  admit  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  smaller 
Epistles,  and  the  book  of  Revelation,  as  of  equal  authori- 
fy  with  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament.  At  the 
same  time,  the  hesitation  which,  for  several  i^s,  was  en- 
tertained in  some  places  of  the  Christian  world  with  re- 
gard to  these  books,  is  satisfying  to  a  candid  mind,  because 
this  hesitation  is  of  itself  a  strong  presumption,  that  the 
universid  and  cordial  reception,  which  was  given  to  all  the 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  proceeded  upon  clear 
ificontestable  evidence  of  their  authenticity. 

If,  then,  we  readilyreceite,  upon  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tion, the  History  of  Thucydides,  the  Orations  of  Cicero,, 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  as  really  the  composition  of  these 
immortal  authors,  we  have  much  more  reason  to  gvve  ct^-^ 
ditto  the  explicit  testimoDy  which  the  judgment  ^?  e.Q\\r 
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temporaries,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  succeeding  ages, 
have  borne  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.     There 
is  not  any  ancient  book  with  regard  to  which  the  external 
evidence  of  authenticity  is  so  full  and  so  various  ;  and  this 
variety  of  external  evidence  is  confirmed  to  every  person 
who  is  capable  of  judging,  by  the  most  striking  internal 
marks  of  authenticity, — by  numberless  instances  of  agree- 
ment with  the  history  of  those  times,  which  are  most  sa- 
tisfying when  they  appear  to  be  most  trivial,  because  they 
form  altogether  a  continued  coincidence  in  points  where 
it  could  not  well  have  been  studied ;  a  coincideuce  which» . 
the  more  that  any  one  is  versant  in  the  manners,  the  geo- 
graphy, and  the  constitution  of  ancient  times,  wUl  bring 
the  more  entire  conviction  to  his  mind,  that  these  books 
must  have  been  written  by  persons  living  in  the  very 
country,  and  at  the  very  period  to  which  we  refer  those 
who  are  accounted  the  authors  of  them.     Undesigned  coin- 
cidences between  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  are  pointed  out 
with  admirable  taste  and  judgment  in  Paley's  HoraB  Pau- 
Unae,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  cogent  and  convincing  spe- 
cimen of  moral  argumeatation  in  the  world ;  and  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Evidence*  of  Christianity, — which  are 
professedly  a  compilation,   but  so   condensed  and  com- 
pacted, so  illuminated  and  enforced,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  matchless  powers  of  the  compiler's  ge- 
nius in  turning  the  patient  drudgery  of  Lardner  to  such 
account,-?— the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  is  esta^ 
blishedf. 

2.  Having  ascertained  to  your  own  satisfaction  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  you  will 
next  proceed  to  inquire  whether  they  are  genuine,  that  is, 
uncorrupted.  For  even  although  they  proceeded  at  first 
firom  the  apostles  or  evangelists  whose  names  they  bear, 
they  may  have  been  so  altered  since  that  time  as  to  con- 
vey to  us  very  false  infonnation  with  regard  to  their  ori- 
ginal contents.  It  does  not  become  you  to  rest  in  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  providence  of  God,  if  it  gave  a  re  velar 
tion,  would  certainly  guard  so  precious  a  gift,  and  trans- 
put entire  through  all  ages  '<  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints."^     The  analogy  of  nature  does  not  support  thjs 

Jude  Y.  3. 
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presumption ;  for  the  best  blessings  of  heaven  are  abused 
by  the  vices  or  the  neglige  nee  of  those  upon  whom  they 
are  bestowed ;  and  succeeding  generations  otlen  suffer  in 
their  domestic,  political,  and  religious  interests,  by  abuses 
of  which  their  predecessors  were  guilty.  It  becomes  a 
divine  to  know,  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  were  originally  deposited  with  the  Christian 
societies,  no  longer  exist ;  that  there  have  been  the  same 
ignorance,  haste,  and  inaccuracy  in  transcribing  the  Gos- 
pels and  Epistles,  as  in  transcribing  all  other  books ;  and 
that  the  various  readings  arising  from  these  or  other 
sources  were  very  «arly  observed.  Origen  speaks  of  them 
in  the  third  century.  They  multiplied  exceedingly,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  after  his 
time,  when  the  copies  of  the  original  MSS.  became  more 
numerous  and  more  widely  diffused ;  so  that  Mill,  in  his 
splendid  and  valuable  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  has 
niunbered  30,000  various  readings. 

This  has  been  a  subject  of  much  declamation  and 
triumph  to  the  enemies  of  our  Christian  faith.  Shaftes- 
bury, Bolingbroke,  Collins,  Toland,  Tindal,  and  many 
other  deistical  writers  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
boasted  that  Christians  are  not  in  possession  of  a  sure 
standard ;  and  they  built,  upon  the  supposed  corruption  of 
the  Greek  text,  an  argument  for  the  superiority  of  the 
light  of  nature  above  that  uncertain  instruction  which  va- 
ries continually  as  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  men.  A 
scholar  must  be  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  prepared  to 
meet  it. 

When  you  come  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  30,000 
vsu-ious  readings,  you  will  find  that  almost  all  of  them  are 
trifling  changes  upon  letters  and  syllables,  and  that  there 
is  hai^ly  one  instance  in  which  they  affect  the  great  doc- 
trines of  our  religion.  It  will  give  you  much  satisfaction 
to  observe,  that  the  different  sects  into  which  the  Christian 
church  was  early  divided,  watched  one  another ;  that  any 
great  alteration-  of  a  book  which,  soon  after  its  being  pub- 
lished, had  been  sent  over  the  whole  world,  was  impos- 
sible; that  even  those  who  corrupted  Christianity  have 
preserved  the  Scriptures  so  entire,  as  to  transmit  a  ftill  re- 
Station  of  their  own  errors ;  and  that  from  the  most.  V\\a- 
ated  copies  the  one  &itb  and  hope  of  Christiana  m-a.^  \i^ 
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learned.  Still,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  these  various 
readings  should  be  corrected,  and  it  is  proper  that  you 
should  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  sources  from 
which  the  correction  of  them  is  to  be  derived.  These 
sources  are  four.  1.  The  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament 
which  abound  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  England,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe.  I  mean  MSS.  written  long 
before  printing  was  in  use,  some  of  which,  particularly 
Codex  Vaticanus  and  Codex  Alexandrinus,  are  referred  to 
one  or  other  of  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  2.  The  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
having  been  made  in  early  times  from  copies  much  nearer 
the  original  MSS.  than  any  that  we  have,  may  be  consi-^ 
dered  as  in  some  degree  vouchers  of  the  contents  of  those 
MSS.  The  most  respectable  of  the  cmcient  versions  is  the 
old  Italic,  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  made  in 
the  first  century  for  the  benefit  of  those  Christians  in  the 
Roman  empire  who  understood  the  Latin  better  than  any 
other  language.  It  has,  indeed,  undergone  many  altera- 
tions ;  but  so  far  as  it  can  be  recovered  in  its  most  ancieirt 
form,  it  is  the  surest  guide,  in  doubtful  places,  to  that  which 
was  the  original  reading.  3.  A  third  source  of  correction 
is  found  in  the  numberless  quotations  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  which  the  works  of  the  Christian  fathers  and 
other  early  writers  abound.  Had  they  always  copied  ex- 
actly from  books  lying  before  them,  the  extent  of  their 
quotations  would  have  rendered  them  as  certain  guides  to 
the  genuine  reading,  as  they  are  unquestionable  witnesses 
of  the  authenticity.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  perfectly  femiliar  to 
them,  they  have  often  quoted  from  memory,  and  that  being 
more  care&l  to  give  the  sense  than  the  words,  they  differ 
from  one  another  in  some  trivial  respects,  when  quoting 
the  same  passage,  so  that  their  quotations  cannot  be  ap- 
plied indiscriminately  to  ascertain  the  origincd.  4.  The 
last  source  of  correction  is  sound  chastised  criticism, 
which,  joined  to  the  sagacious  use  of  the  most  ancient 
MSS.,  versions,  and  quotations,  cautious  but  skilful  con- 
jecture, determines  which  of  the  various  readings  is  to  be 
preferred,  upon  principles  so  clearly  established,  and  so 
accurately  applied,  as  to  leave  no  hesitation  in  the  mind 
o£  any  sdiokk     The  canons  of  scripture  criticism  have 
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been  investigated  and  digested  by  many  learned  men. 
You  will  find  collections  of  them  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
the  larger  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  They  are 
frequently  applied  by  the  later  commentators,  and  they  are 
the  introduction  to  a  kind  of  learning  which,  although  it  is 
apt,  when  prosecuted  too  fiur,  to  lead  to  what  is  minute  and 
Mvolous,  yet  is  in  many  respects  so  essential  that  it  does 
not  become  any  one  who  professes  to  interpret  the  Scrip* 
tures  to  others  to  be  entirely  a  stranger  to  it. , 

Superficial  reasoners  may  think  it  strange  that  so  much 
discussion  should  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  true  read- 
ing of  the  oracles  of  God ;  and  in  their  haste  they  may 
pronounce,  that  it  would  have  been  more  becoming  the 
great  purpose  for  which  these  oracles  were  given,  more 
kind  and  more  useful  to  man,  that  the  originals  should 
have  been  saved  from  destruction ;  and  that  if  the  great 
extent  of  the  Christian  society  rendered  it  impossible  for 
every  one  to  have  access  to  them,  the  all-ruling  provi- 
dence of  God  should  have  preserved  every  copy  that  was 
taken  from  every  kind  of  vitiation.  They  who  thus  judge, 
forget  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  works  of  creation,  of  the 
ways  of  Providence,  or  of  the  dispensation  of  grace,  in 
which  the  Almighty  has  done  precisely  that  which  we 
would  have  dictated  to  him,  had  he  admitted  us  to  be  his 
counsellors,  although  we  are  generally  able,  by  consider- 
ing what  he  has  done,  to  discover  that  his  plan  is  more 
perfect  and  more  universally  usefril,  than  that  which  our 
narrow  views  might  have  suggested  as  best.  They  forget 
the  extent  of  the  miracle  which  they  asl^  when  they  de- 
mand, that  all  who  ever  were  employed  in  copying  the 
New  Testament  should  at  all  times  have  been  effectually 
guarded  by  the  Spirit  of  God  from  negligence,  and  that  their 
works  should  have  been  kept  safe  from  the  injuries  of  time. 
And  they  forget,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  very  circumstance 
to  which  they  object  has,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  been  highly 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  truth.  The  infidel  has  enjoyed 
his  triumph,  and  has  exposed  his  ignorance.  Men  of  eru- 
dition have  been  encouraged  to  apply  their  talents  to  a 
subject,  which  opens  so  large  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
them.  Their  research  and  their  discoveries  have  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  the  objection,  and  have  showa  tVi'dX 
the  great  body  of  the  people  in  every  country,  wYio  w^  \u- 
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capable  of  such  research,  may  safely  rest  in  the  Scriptures 
as  they  are  ;  and  that  the  most  scrupulous  .critics,  by  the 
inexhaustible  sources  of  correction  which  lie  open  to  them, 
may  attain  nearer  to  an  absolute  certainty  with  regard  to 
the  true  reading  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  than 
of  any  other  ancient  book  in  any  language.  If  they  re- 
quire more,  their  demand  is  unreasonable ;  for  the  religion 
of  Jesus  does  not  profess  to  satisfy  the  careless,  or  to  over- 
power the  ojjstiuate,  but  rests  its  pretensions  upon  evidence 
sufficient  to  bring  conviction  to  those  who  with  honest 
hearts  inquire  after  the  truth,  and  are  willing  to  exercise 
their  reason  in  attempting  to  discover  it. 

Griesbac?>,  professor  at  Jena,  in  Saxony,  published  in  1 796,  the  first 
volume  of  his  second  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  contaiiihig 
the  four  Gospels;  and  in  1806,  the  second  volume,  containing  die 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
materials  which  sacred  criticism  bad  been  collecting  from  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Mill's  edition.  And,  adverting  to  all  the  ma- 
nuscript quotations  and  versions  which  tbe  research  of  a  number  of 
theological  writers,  in  different  parts  of  tbe  world,  had  brought  in- 
to view,  he  went  farther  than  the  former  editors  of  the  New  Tes^ 
tament  had  done.  They  adhered  to  what  is  called  the  textus  re- 
ceptus,  which  had  been  established  in  the  Elzevir  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  in  1624s  which  is  very  much  the  same  with  that 
of  the  editions  of  Beza  and  Erasmus,  and  which  is  now  ii)  dnily 
use.  They  only  collected  various  readings  from  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, and  quotations,  introduced  them  in  a  preface  or  notes,  and 
explained  in  large  and  learned  prolegomena,  the  degree  of  credit 
that  was  due  to  them  ;  thus  furnishing  materials  for  a  more  correct 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  unfolding  the  principles  upon 
which  these  materials  ought  to  be  applied.  But  Griesbach  pro- 
ceeded himself  to  apply  the  materials,  by  introducing  emendations 
-into  the  text.  This  he  is  said  by  Dr.  Marsh,  late  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  now  Bishop  of  Peterbro', 
to  have  done  with  unremitted  diligence,  with  extreme  caution,  and 
with  scrupulous  integrity.  His  emendations  never  rest  merely 
upon  conjecture,  but  dways  upon  authority  which  appeared  to  him 
tledsive.  They  are  printed  in  a  smaller  character  than  the  rest  of 
the  text,  or  in  some  clear  way  distinguished  from  the  received  text : 
«nd  when  he  was  in  any  doubt,  they  are  not  introduced,  but  remain 
in  the  notes  or  margin.  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  saying,  that  in 
so  far  as  I  h^ve  examined  Griesbach's  New  Testament,  it  does  not 
appear  to  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the  received  text ;  so 
that  all  the  uidustry  and  erudition  of  this  laborious  and  accurate 
editor  serve  to  establish  this  most  comfortable  doctrine,  that  tbe 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  genuine.     Dr.  Marsh  says,  that 
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Griesbach*sjedition  is  so  correct,  and  the  prolegomena,  or  critical 
apparatus  annexed  to  it,  so  full  and  learned,  that  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  a  different  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  during  the 
life  of  the  youngest  of  us.  I  quote  Dr.  Marsh,  because  in  that 
portion  of  his  lectures  which  has  been  published,  he  gives  the  most 
minute  and  ample  information  concerning  all  the  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  He  mentions  repeatedly,  with  due  honour. 
Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  to  which  I  refer  you. 

Marsh's  Lectures,  and  his  translations  of  Michaelis*s  Introductions. 

Macknight*s  Preliminary  Discourses  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tles. 

Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Godpel  History,  and  Supplement  to  it. 

Lekund. 

Jartin» 

Hartley  in  voL  5th  of  Wat8on*s  Theological  Tracts. 

Ptettyman's  Institutes. 

Pale/s  Horae  Paulins,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 


C 
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CHAP.  III. 


INTERNAL  ETIDENCE  OF  CHRISnANITY. 

The  leading  characteristical  assertion  in  the  books  of  tlie 
New  Testament  is,  that  they  contain  a  divine  revelation. 
Jesus  said,  <<  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent 
me;"*  and  when  he  gave  his  apostles  a  commission  to  preach 
his  gospel,  he  used  these  words,  "  As  the  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you.^f  "  He  that  heareth  you,  hear- 
eth  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  him  that  sent 
me.":j:  This  is  the  highest  claim  which  any  mortal  can 
advance.  It  holds  forth  the  man  who  makes  it  under  the 
most  dignified  character ;  and,  if  it  be  well  founded,  it  in- 
volves consequences  the  most  interesting  to  those  who  hear 
him.  Such  a  claim  is  not  to  be  carelessly  admitted.  The 
grounds  upon  which  it  rests  ought  to  be  closely  scrutiniz- 
ed; and  reason  cannot  have  a  more  important  or  hon- 
ourable office  than  in  trying  its  pretensions  by  a  fair  stand- 
ard. 

As  every  circumstance  respecting  those  who  advanced 
such  a  claim  merits  attention,  the  first  thing  which  presents 
itself  to  a  rational  inquirer,  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
claim  is  made,  and  the  state  of  mind  which  those  who  make 
it  discover  in  their  conduct,  in  the  general  style  of  their 
writings,  or  in  particular  expressions.  Now,  if  you  set 
yourselves  to  collect  all  the  characters  of  enthusiasm,  either 
from  the  writings  of  those  profound  moralists  who  have 
analysed  and  discriminated  the  various  features  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  or  from  the  behaviour  of  those  who,  in  different 
ages,liave  mistaken  the  fancies  of  a  distempered  brain  for 
the  inspiration  of  heaven,  you  will  find  the  most  marked 
opposition  between  these  characters  and  the  appearance 
which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  present.     Instead 

*  John  vii.  16.  f  John  xx.  21.  $  Luke  x.  16. 
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of  the  general,  indistinct,  inconsistent  ravings  of  enthusiasm, 
you  find  in  these  writings  discourses  full  of  sound  sense 
and  manly  eloquence,  connected  reasonings,  apposite  illus- 
trations, a  multitude  of  particular  facts,  a  continual  refer- 
ence to  common  life,  and  the  same  useful  instructive  views 
preserved  throughout.  Instead  of  the  gloom  of  enthusiasm, 
you  find  a  spirit  of  cheer^lness,  a  disposition  to  associate, 
an  accommodation  to  prejudices  and  opinions.  Instead  of 
credulity  and  vehement  passion,  you  observe  in  the  writ- 
ers of  these  books  a  slowness  of  heart  to  believe,  a  hesi- 
tation in  the  midst  of  evidence,  perfect  possession  of  their 
Acuities,  with  calm  sedate  manners.  Instead  of  the  self- 
conceit,  the  tui^d  insolent  tone  of  enthusiasm,  you  find  in 
them  a  reserve,  a  modesty,  a  simplicity  of  expression,  a 
disparagement  of  their  own  peculiar  gifts,  and  a  constant 
endeavour  to  magnify,  in  the  eyes  of  their  followers,  those 
virtues  in  which  they  themselves  did  not  pretend  to  have 
any  pre-eminence.  The  claim  which  they  advance  sits  so 
easy  and  natural  upon  them,  that  the  most  critical  eye  can- 
not discern  any  trace  of  that  kind  of  delusion  which  has 
often  been  exposed  to  public  view ;  and  they  are  so  unlike 
any  enthusiasts  whom  the  world  ever  saw,  that,  as  far  as 
outward  appearsmces  are  to  be  trusted,  they  "  speak  the  - 
words  of  truth  and  soberness."* 

But  you  will  not  trust  to  appearances.  It  becomes  you 
to  examine  the  woitls  which  they  speak,  and  you  are  in 
possession  of  a  standard  by  which  these  words  should  be 
tried,  and  without  a  conformity  to  which  they  cannot  be 
received  as  divine.  Reason  and  conscience  are  the  pri- 
mary revelation  which  God  made  to  man.  We  know  as- 
soredly  that  they  came  from  the  Author  of  nature,  and 
our  apprehensions  of  his  perfections  must  indeed  be  very 
low,  if  we  can  suppose  it  possible  that  they  should  be  con- 
tradicted by  a  subsequent  revelation.  If  any  system, 
thereft)re,  which  pretends  to  come  from  God,  contain  pal- 
pable absurdities,  or  if  it  enjoin  actions  repugnant  to  the 
moral  feelings  of  our  nature,  it  never  can  approve  itself  to 
our  understandings.  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  evi- 
dences of  its  being  divine,  because  no  evidence  can  be  so 

*  Acts  xxvi.  25. 
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strong  as  our  perception  of  the  falsehood  of  that  which  h 
absurd,  and  of  the  inconsistency  between  the  will  of  God 
and  that  which  is  immoral.  When  I  say  that  a  divine  re- 
velation cannot  contain  a  palpable  absurdity,  1  am  iar  from 
meaning,  that  every  thing  contained  in  it  must  be  plain 
and  familiar,  such  as  reason  is  already  versant  with.  The 
revelation,  in  that  case,  would  be  unnecessary.  Neither 
do  I  mean  th^  every  thing  contained  in  it,  although  new, 
must  be  such  as  we  are  able  fully  to  comprehend ;  for  many 
insuperable  difficulties  occur  in  the  study  of  nature.  We 
have  daily  experience,  that  our  ignorance  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  thing  exists,  does  not  create  any  doubt  of  its 
existence  ;  and  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  we  admits 
without  hesitation,  the  truth  of  facts  which,  at  the  time  we 
admit  them,  are  to  us  unaccountable.  The  presumption 
is,  that  if  a  revelation  be  given  it  will  contain  more  facts 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  it  addresses  you  as  reasonable  crea- 
tures,  if  it  require  you,  in  judging  of  the  facts  which  it  pro- 
poses to  your  belief,  to  follow  out  the  same  principles  upon 
which  you  are  accustomed  to  proceed  with  regard  to  the 
facts  which  you  see  or  hear.  If  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  be  tried  with  this  caution  by  the  standard  of 
reason,  they  will  not  be  found  to  contain  any  of  that  con- 
tradiction which  might  entitle  you  to  reject  them  before 
you  examine  their  evidence.  There  are  doctrines  to  the 
full  apprehension  of  which  our  limited  faculties  are  inade- 
quate ;  and  there  has  been  much  perplexity  and  misappre- 
hension in  the  presumptuous  attempts  to  explain  these 
doctrines.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  books  themselves 
state  the  doctrines,  cannot  appear  to  any  philosophical 
mind  to  involve  an  absurdity.  The  system  of  religion  and 
morality  which  they  deliver  is  every  way  worthy  of  God. 
It  corresponds  to  all  the  discoveries  which  the  most  en- 
lightened reason  has  made  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
the  will  of  God  ;  and  it  comprehends  all  the  duties  which 
are  dictated  by  conscience  or  clearly  suggested  by  the  love 
of  order.  The  few  objections  which  have  been  made  to 
the  morality  of  the  gospel,  as  being  defective  in  some 
points,  by  not  enjoining  patriotism  or  friendship,  or  too  ri- 
gorous in  others,  admit  of  so  clear  and  so  easy  a  solution, 
that  nothing  but  the  desire  of  finding  fault,  joined  to  the 
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difficulty  of  discovering  any  exceptionable  circumstance, 
could  have  drawn  remarks  so  frivolous  from  the  authors  in 
whose  works  they  appear. 

You  may,  then,  without  much  trouble,  satisfy  yourselves 
that  neither  the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  advance  their  claim,  nor  the  contents  of  their 
books,  afford  any  reason  for  rejecting  that  claim  instantly, 
without  examining  the  evidence.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
affords  any  proof  of  a  divine  revelation ;  for  a  system  may 
be  rational  and  moral  without  being  divine.  This  is  only 
a  pre-requisite,  which  every  person  to  whom  a  system  is 
proposed  under  that  cheuracter  has  a  title  to  demand. 
But  we  state  the  matter  very  imperfectly  when  we  say, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  manner  or  the  contents  of 
these  books  which  deserves  an  immediate  rejection.  A 
closer  attention  to  the  subject  not  only  renders  it  clear 
that  they  may  come  from  God,  but  suggests  many  strong 
presumptions  that  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  men.  These 
presumptions  make  up  what  is  called  the  internal  evidence 
of  Christianity. 

The^r*^  branch  of  this  internal  evidence  is  the  manifest 
superiority  of  that  system  of  religion  and  morality  which 
is  contained  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  above 
any  that  was  ever  delivered  to  the  world  before.  Here  a 
Christian  divine  derives  a  most  important  advantage  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  heathen  philo- 
sophers. He  ought  not  to  take  upon  trust  the  accounts 
of  their  discoveries  which  succeeding  writers  have  copied 
from  one  another.  But  setting  that  which  they  taught, 
over  i^ainst  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  his  apostles,  he  ought  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
force  of  that  argument  which  arises  from  the  comparison. 
Do  not  think  yourselves  obliged  to  disparage  the  writings 
of  the  heathen  moralists.  The  effort  which  they  made  to 
raise  their  minds  above  the  grovelling  superstition  in  which 
they  were  bom  was  honourable  to  themselves ;  it  was  use- 
ful to  their  disciples,  and  it  scattered  some  rays  of  light 
through  the  world.  It  does  not  become  a  scholar,  who  is 
daily  reaping  instruction  and  entertainment  from  their 
works,  to  deny  them  any  part  of  that  applause  which  is 
their  due  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  Christian.  Yo\i 
may  safely  allow  that  they  were  very  much  sxipemt  mV^ve^ 
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knowledge  of  religion  and  morality  to  their  countrymen ; 
and  yet,  when  you  take  those  philosophers  who  lived  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  compare  their  writings  with  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  disparity  appears  most 
striking.    The  views  of  God  given  in  these  books  not  only 
are  more  sublime  than  those  which  occasional   passages 
in  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  discover,  but  are  purified 
from  the  alloy  which  abounds  in  them,  and  are  at  onoe 
consistent  with,  and  apposite  to,  the  condition  of  man. 
Religion  is  here  uniformly  applied  to  encourage  man  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  to  support  him  under  the  trials  of 
life,  and  to  cherish  every  good  aifection.     To  love  God 
with  all  our  heart,  and  strength,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and 
to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  the  two  commandments 
of  the  gospel,  are  the  most  luminous  and  comprehensive 
principles  of  morality  that  ever  were  taught.    The  parti- 
cular precepts,  which,  although  not  systematically  deduc- 
ed, are  but  £he  unfolding  of  these  principles,  form  the  heart, 
regulate  the  conduct,  descend  into    every  relation,  and 
constitute  the  most  perfect  and  refined  morality, — a  mo- 
rality not  only  elevated  above  the  concerns  or  occasions  of 
ordinary  men,  but  sound  and  practical,  which  renders  the 
members  of  society  useful,  agreeable,  and  respectable,  and 
at  the  same  time  carries  them  forward  by  the  progressive 
improvement  of  their  nature  to  a  higher  state  of  being. 
The  precepts  themselves  are  short,  expressive,  and  simple, 
easily  retained,  and  easily  applied ;  and  they  are  enforced 
by  all  those  motives  which  have  the  greatest  power  over 
the  human  mind.     That  future  life,  to  which  good  men  in 
every  age  had  looked  forward  with  an  anxious  wish,  is 
brought  to  light  in  these  books.     There  is  not  in  them  the 
conjecture,  the  hesitation,  the  embarrassment  which  had 
entered  into  the  language  of  the  wisest  philosophers  upon 
this  subject.     But  there  is  an  explicit  declaration,  deliver- 
ed in  a  tone  of  authority  which  becomes  that  Being  who 
can  order  the  condition  of  his  creatures,  that  this  is  a  sea- 
son of  trial,  that  there  will  hereafter  be  a  time  of  recom- 
pense, and  that  the  conduct  of  men  upon  earth  is  to  pro- 
duce everlasting  consequences  with  regard  to  their  fiiture 
condition.  To  the  fears,  of  which  a  being  who  is  conscious 
of  repeated  transgressions  cannot  divest  himself,  no  other 
system  had  applied  any  remedy  but  the  repetition  of  un- 
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availing  sacrifices.  These  books  alone  disclose  a  scheme 
of  Providence  *  adapted  to  the  condition  of  sinners^  an- 
nounced, introduced,  and  conducted  with  a  solemnity  cor- 
Teq[>onding  to  its  importance,  admirably  fitted  in  all  its  parts, 
supposing  it  to  be  true,  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  penitent, 
to  restore  the  dignity,  the  purity,  and  happiness  of  the  in- 
telligent creation,  and  thus  to  repair  that  degeneracy  which 
all  writers  have  lamented,  of  which  every  man  has  experi- 
ence, and  to  the  cure  of  which  all  human  means  had  proved 
Inadequate.  This  grand  idea,  which  is  characteristical  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  completes  their  su- 
periority above  every  other  system,  and  gives  a  peculiar 
kind  of  sublimity  to  both  the  religion  and  the  morality  of 
the  gospeL 

The  second  hrajuch.  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christiani- 
ty arises  from  the  condition  of  those  men  in  whose  writ- 
ings this  superior  system  appears.  We  can  trace  a  pro- 
gress in  ancient  philosophy;  we  see  the  principles  of 
science  arising  out  of  the  occupations  of  men,  collected, 
improved^  abused ;  and  we  can  mark  the  effect  which  both 
the  improvement  and  the  abuse  had  in  producing  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  they  attained.  To  every  person 
versant  in  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy,  Socrates  must 
appear  an  extraordinary  man.  Yet  the  eminence  of  So- 
crates forms  only  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  his  country- 
men. His  disciples,  who  have  recorded  his  discourses, 
were  men  placed  in  a  most  favourable  situation  for  polish- 
ing and  enlarging  their  minds ;  and  the  Roman  philoso- 
phers trode  in  their  steps.  But,  if  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  be  authentic,  the  writers  who  have  delivered  to 
us  this  superior  system,  were  men  bom  in  a  mean  condi- 
tion, without  any  advantages  of  education,  and  with  strong 
national  prejudices,  which  the  low  habits  formed  by  their 
occupations  could  not  fail  to  strengthen.  They  have  in- 
terwoven in  their  works  their  history  and  their  manner  of 
thinking.  The  obscurity  of  their  station  is  vouched  by 
contemporary  writers,  and  it  was  one  of  the  reproaches 
thrown  upon  the  Gospel  by  its  earliest  adversaries.  Yet 
the  conceptions  of  these  mean  men  upon  the  most  import- 
ant subjects,  far  transcend  the  continued  efforts  of  ancient 
philosophy ;  and  the  sages  of  Greece  and  *Rome  appear 
as  children  when  compared  with  the  fishermen  oi  Cj^^^^. 
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From  men,  whose  minds  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been 
seasoned  with  any  other  notions  of  divine  things  ^han  those 
which  they  derived  from  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees^ 
who  had  obscured  the  law  by  their  traditions,  and  loaded 
it  with  ceremonies,  there  arose  a  pure  and  spiritual  reli- 
gion.   From  men,  educated  in  the  narrowness  and  bigotry 
of  the  Jewish  spirit,  there  arose  a  religion  which  enjoins 
iiniversal  benevolence,  a  scheme  for  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  over  the  whole  earth,  and  forming 
a  church  out  of  all  the  nations  under  heaven.    The  divine 
plan  of  blessing  the  human  race,  in  turning  them  from 
their  iniquity,  originated  from  a  little  district, — was  adopt- 
ed, not  by  the  whole  tribe  as  a  method  of  retrieving  their 
ancient  honours,  but  by  a  few  individuals  in  opposition  to 
public  authority, — and  was  prosecuted  with  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity   under  every  disadvantage    and    discouragement. 
When  his  contemporaries  heard  Jesus  speak,  they  said, 
"  Whence  hath  this  man  wisdom  ?    How  knoweth  this  man 
letters,   having    never  learned?"*      When    the   Jewish 
council  heard  Peter  and  John,  they  marvelled,  because 
they  knew  that  they  were  ignorant  and  unlearned  men  rf 
and  to  every  candid  inquirer,  the  superiority  of  that  sys- 
tem, and  the  magnificence  of  that  plan  contained  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  when  compared  with  the  natu- 
ral opportunities  of  those  from  whom  they  proceeded,  must 
appear  the  most  inexplicable  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  unless  we  admit  the  truth  of  their 
claim. 

A  third  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity 
arises  from  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  often  said 
with  much  truth,  that  the  Gospel  has  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  proposing  in  the  character  of  its  author  an  ex- 
ample of  all  its  precepts.  That  character  may  also  be 
stated  as  one  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christiani- 
ty, whether  you  consider  Jesus  as  a  teacher,  or  as  a  man. 
His  manner  of  teaching  was  most  dignified  and  most  win- 
ning. "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  He  taught  by 
parable,  by  action,  and  by  plain  discourse.  Out  of  familiar 
scenes,  out  of  the  objects  which  surrounded  him,  and  the 
intercourse  of  social   life,  he  extracted  the  most  pleasing 

*  Matt  xiii.  54.    John  viL  15.  t  Acts  iy.  13. 
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tuid  useful  instruction.     He  repelled  the  attacks  of  Iiis 
enemies  with  a  gentleness  which  disarmed,  and  a  wisdom 
which  confounded  their  malice.   There  was  a  plainness,  yet 
a  depth  in  all  his  sayings.    He  was  tender,  persuasive,  or 
severe,  according  to   circumstances;  and  the  discourse, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  dictated  to  him  merely  by  the 
occasion,  is  found  to  convey  lasting  and  valuable  counsel 
to  posterity.     His  character  as  a  man,  is  allowed  to  be  the 
most  perfect  which  the  world  ever  saw.    All  the  virtues 
of  which  we  can  form  a  conception,  were  united  in  him 
with  a  more  exact  harmony,  and  shone  with  a  lustre  more 
bright  and  more  natural,  than  in  any  of  the  sons  of  men. 
Hb  descending  from  the  glories  of  heaven,  assuming  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  and  voluntarily  submitting  to 
all  the  calamities  which  he  endured  for  the  sake  of  men, 
exhibits  a  degree  of  benevolence,  magnanimity,  and  pa- 
tience, which  fer  exceeds  the  conception  that  Plato  formed 
of  the  most  tried  and  perfect  virtue.     The  majesty  of  his 
divine  nature  is  blended  with  the  fellow-feeling  and  con- 
descension implied  in  his  office ;  and  although  the  history 
of  mankind  did  not  afford  any  model  that  could  here  be 
followed,  this  singular  character  is  supported  throughout, 
and  there  is  not  any  one  of  the  words  or  actions  ascribed  to 
him,  which  does  not  appear  to  the  most  correct  taste  to 
become  the  man  Christ  Jesus.     It  is  not  possible  that  a 
manner  of  teaching,  so  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  or  that  a  character  so  extraordinary, 
so  godlike,  so  consistent,  could  have  been  invented  by  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee.     Admit  only  that  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  authentic,  and  you  must  allow  that  the 
authors  of  them  drew  Jesus  Christ  from  the  life.     And  how 
do  they  draw  him  ?     Not  in  the  language  of  fiction,  with 
swoln  panegyric,  with  a  laborious  effort  to  number  his 
deeds,  and  to  record  all  his  sayings,  but  in  the  most  natu- 
ral artless  manner.     Four  of  his  disciples,  not  many  years 
after  his  death,  when  every  circumstance  could  easily  be 
investigated,  write  a  short  history  of  his  life.     Without 
attempting  to  exhaust  the  subject,  without  studying  to  co- 
incide with  one  another,  without  directing  your  attention 
to  the  shining  parts  of  his  history,  or  marking  any  contrast  - 
between  him  and  other  men,  they  leave  you,  from.  a.  fe.^ 
facts,  to  gather  the  character  of  the  man  whomlYvey  W^  ^q\* 
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lowed.  Thus  you  learn  his  innocence  not  from  their  pro- 
testations, but  from  the  whole  complexion  of  his  life,  from 
the  declaration  of  the  judge  who  condemned  him ;  of  the 
centurion  who  attended  his  execution ;  of  a  traitor,  who, 
having  been  admitted  into  his  family,  was  a  witness  of  his 
most  retired  actions,  who  had  no  tie  of  affection,  of  delica- 
cy, or  consistency,  to  restrain  him  from  divulging  th^ 
whole  truth,  and  who  might  have  pleaded  the  secret  wick- 
edness of  his  master  as  an  apology  for  his  own  baseness, 
who  would  have  been  amply  repaid  for  his  information, 
and  yet  who  died  with  these  words  in  his  mouth,  "  I  have 
sinned,  in  that  I  haVe  betrayed  the  innocent  blood."*  Had 
Judas  borne  no  such  testimony,  an  appeal  to  him  was  the 
most  unsafe  method  in  which  the  writers  of  this  history 
could  attest  the  innocence  of  their  master.  But  if  the  wia- 
dom  of  God  had  ordained,  that  even  in  the  family  of  Jesus 
the  wrath  of  his  enemies  should  thus  praise  lum,  it  was 
most  natural  for  one  of  the  evangelists  to  record  so  strik- 
ing a  circumstance  :  and  I  mention  it  here,  only  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  manner  in  which  the  character  of  Jesus  is 
drawn,  not  by  the  colouring  of  a  skilful  pencil,  but  by  a 
continual  reference  to  facts,  which  to  impostors  are  of  dif- 
ficult invention,  and  of  easy  detection,  but  which,  to  those 
who  exhibit  a  real  character,  are  the  most  natural,  the 
most  delightful,  and  the  most  effectual  method  of  msddng 
their  friend  known.  "  Shall  we  say,"  writes  Rousseau,  no 
uniform  champion  for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  '^  shall  w6 
say  that  the  history  of  the  gospel  is  invented  at  pleasure? 
No.  It  is  not  thus  that  men  invent.  It  would  be  more 
inconceivable  that  a  number  of  men  had  in  concert  pro- 
duced this  book  from  their  own  imaginations,  than  it  is 
that  one  man  has  furnished  the  subject  of  it.  The  morality 
of  the  gospel,  and  its  general  tone,  were  beyond  the  con- 
ception of  Jewish  authors  ;  and  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  marks  of  truth  so  palpable,  so  striking,  and  so  perfect- 
ly inimitable,  that  its  inventor  would  excite  our  admira- 
tion more  than  its  hero."* 

A  fourth  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity 
arises  from  the  characters  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  as  drawn 

*  Matt,  zxvii*  4.  f  Rousseau,  Emile,  ii.  98. 
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in  their  own  writings.  Their  condition  renders  the  supe- 
riority o(  their  doctrine  inexplicable,  without  admitting  a 
(iivine  revelation :  their  character  gives  the  highest  cr^i- 
bility  to  their  pretensions.  We  seldom  read  the  work  of 
any  person,  without  forming  some  apprehension  of  his 
character ;  and  if  his  work  represent  him  as  engaged  in  a 
succession  of  triab)  pouring  forth  the  sentiments  of  his 
heart,  and  holding,  in  interesting  situations,  much  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-creatures,  we  contract  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him  before  we  are  done,  and  we  are 
abk  to  collect  from  numberless  circumstances,  whether  he 
be  at  pams  to  disguise  himself  from  us,  or  whether  he 
be  really  such  a  man  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  No  scene 
ever  was  more  interesting  to  the  actors,  than  that  in  which 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  exhibit  them ;  and  the 
gosjpels  and  epistles  taken  together,  afford  to  every  atten- 
tive reader  a  ccmiplete  display  of  their  character.  We 
said,  that  they  appear  from  their  writings  devoid  of  en- 
thusiasm, cool  and  collected.  Yet  this  coolness  is  remov- 
ed at  the  greatest  distance  from  every  mark  of  imposture. 
They  are  at  no  pains  to  disguise  their  infirmities  ;  all  their 
prejudices  shine  through  their  narration ;  and  they  do  not 
assume  to  themselves  any  merit  for  having  abandoned 
them.  We  see  light  opening  slowly  upon  their  minds, 
their  hopes  disappointed,  and  themselves  conducted  into 
scenes  very  different  from  those  which  they  had  figured. 
"  We  trusted,"  said  they,  after  the  death  of  their  master, 
"that  it  was  he  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel."* 
Yet  it  is  not  long  before  they  become  firm,  and  cheerful, 
and  resolute.  Not  overawed  by  the  threatenings  of  the 
nu^strates,  nor  shaken  by  the  persecutions  which  they 
endured  from  their  countrymen,  they  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  generous  undertaking  of  spreading  through  the 
world  the  knowledge  of  that  religion  which  they  had  em- 
braced. Appearing  as  the  servants  of  another,  they  dis^ 
claim  the  honours  which  their  followers  were  disposed  to 
pay  them ;  they  uniformly  inculcate  quiet  inoffensive  man- 
ners, and  a  submission  to  civil  authority ;  and  labouring 
with  their  hands  for  the  supply  of  their  necessities,  they 
stand  fortb  as  patterns  of  humility  and  self-denial.     The 

•  Lake  xxiy,  21. 
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churches  to  which  they  write  are  the  witnesses  to  poster 
rity  of  their  holy,  unblameable  conduct ;  their  sincerity 
and  zeal  breathe  through  all  their  epistles ;  and,  when  you 
read  their  writings,  you  behold  the  most  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  disinterested  beneficence,  that  exalted  love  of 
mankind,  which  made  them  forego  every  private  consi- 
deration, in  order  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  sent.  They  had  difierences 
amongst  themselves,  which  they  are  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal ;  yet  they  remained  united  in  the  same  cause.  They 
had  personal  enemies  in  the  churches  which  they  planted; 
yet  they  were  not  afraid  to  reprove,  to  censure,  to  excom- 
municate ;  and,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  they 
continued  their  labour  of  love. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  their  authentic  writings,  not  drawn  by  themselves, 
but  collected  from  the  facts  which  they  relate,  and  the 
letters  which  they  address  to  those  who  knew  them.  It  is 
a  character  so  far  raised  above  the  ordinary  exertions  of 
mortals,  and  so  diametrically  opposite  to  the  Jewish  spirit^ 
that  we  naturally  search  for  some  divine  cause  of  its  be- 
ing formed.  We  are  led  to  consider  its  existence  as  a 
pledge  of  the  truth  of  that  high  claim  which  such  men  ap- 
pear not  unworthy  to  make ;  and  this  assurance  of  their 
veracity  which  we  derive  from  their  conduct,  disposes  our 
minds  to  attend  to  that  external  evidence  which  they  offer 
to  adduce* 

I  have  thus  stated  what  appear  to  me  the  principal 
parts  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity.  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  style  or  composition  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  because  although  I  am  of  opinion  that 
there  are  in  them  instances  of  sublimity,  of  tenderness, 
and  of  manly  eloquence,  which  are  not  to  be  equalled  by 
any  human  composition,  and  although  the  mixture  of  dig- 
nity and  simplicity  which  characterises  these  books  is 
most  worthy  of  the  author  and  the  subject  of  them,  yet 
this  is  a  matter  of  taste,  a  kind  of  sentimental  proof  which 
will  not  reach  the  understandings  of  all,  and  where  an 
affirmation  may  be  answered  by  a  denial.  The  only  evi- 
dence which  Mahomet  adduced  for  his  divine  mission,  was 
the  inimitable  excellence  of  his  Koran.  Produce  me, 
said  lie,  a  single  chapter  equal  to  this  book,  and  I  renounce 
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my  claim.     We  are  not  driven  to  this  necessity;   and 
therefore,  although  every  person  of  true  taste  reads  with 
the  highest  admiration  many  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
although  every  divine  ought  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
sacred  classics,  and  has  often  occasion  to  illustrate  their 
beauties,  it  is  better  to  rest  the  evidence  of  our  religion 
«pon  arguments  less  controvertible.    Neither  have  I  men- 
tioned that  inward  conviction  which  the  excellence  of  the 
matter,  the  grace  of  the  promises,  and  the  awfulness  of  the 
threatenings,  produce  on  every  mind  disposed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  heaven  to  receive  the  truth.     This  is  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit,  the  highest  and  most  satisfying  evidence 
of  divine  revelation ;  the  gift  of  God,  for  which  we  pray, 
and  which  every  one  who  asks  with  a  good  and  honest 
heart  is  encouraged  to  expect.     But  this  witness  within 
ourselves,  although  it  removes  every  shadow  of  doubt  from 
our  own  breasts,  cannot  be  stated  to  others.     They  are  to 
be  convinced,  not  by  our  feelings  but  by  their  own ;  and  the 
truth  of  that  iact,  upon  which  the  Deistical  controversy 
turns,  must  be  established  by  arguments  which  every  un- 
derstanding may  apprehend,  and  with  regard  to  which  the 
experience  of  one  man  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  expe- 
rience of  another.     Of  this  kind  are  the  points  which  I 
have  stated ;  the  superior  excellence  of  that  system  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  condition  of  those  whom  we  know  to  be 
the  authors  of  them,  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
drawn  by  his  disciples,  and  their  own  character  as  it  ap- 
pears from  their  writings.    I  do  not  say  that  these  argu- 
ments will  have  equal  force  with  all ;  but  I  say  that  they 
are  fitted  by  their  nature  to  make  an  impression  upon 
every  understanding  which  considers  them  with  attention 
and  candour.    I  allow  that  they  form  only  a  presumptive 
evidence  for  the  high  claim  advanced  in  these  books ;  and 
I  consider  the  external  evidence  of  Christianity  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  establish  our  faith.     But  I  have  called 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  various  branches  of  this 
internal  evidence,  not  only  because  the  result  of  the  four 
taken  together  appears  to  me  to  form  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption, but  also  because  they  constitute  a  principal  part 
of  the  «tudy  of  a  divine.    By  dwelling  upon  these  branches 
—by  reading  with  care  the  many  excellent  \>oo\l!&  "^Xiv^ 
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treat  of  them, — and,  above  all,  by  searching  the  Scri{ 
tures  with  a  special  view  to  perceive  the  force  of  this  in 
temal  evidence,  your  sense  of  the  excellence  of  Christianit 
is  confirmed ;  your  hearts  are  made  better,  and  you  ac 
qidre  the  most  useful  furniture  for  those  public  ministre 
tions  in  which  it  will  be  more  your  business  to  confin 
them  that  believe,  than  to  convince  the  gainsayers.  Th 
several  points  which  1  have  stated  perpetually  recur  1 
our  discourses  to  the  people ;  our  Jectures  and  our  sei 
mons  are  full  of  them ;  and  therefor^,  the  more  extensiv 
and  various  our  information  is  with  regard  to  these  pointi 
and  the  deeper  the  impression  which  the  frequent  con 
templation  of  them  has  made  upon  our  own  minds,  we  ar 
the  better  able  to  magnify,  in  the  eyes  of  those  for  whoa 
sakes  we  labour,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  Gospe! 
and  to  build  them  up  in  holiness  and  comfort  throng] 
faith  unto  salvation. 

Newcome  on  the  Character  of  our  Saviour. 

Iieechman*8  Sermons. 

Conybeare's  Answer  to  Tindal. 

Lelsmd  on  the  Advantages  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 

Leland*8  View  of  tibe  Deistical  Writers. 

Duchal'if  Sermons. 

Jenjns  on  the  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Macknight  on  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History. 

Paley*8  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Vol*  II. 

Bishop  Porteus*  Summary  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
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Having  satisfied  your  minds  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  authentic  and  genuine,  that  they  contain 
nothing  upon  account  of  which  they  deserve  immediately 
to  be  rejected,  and  that  their  contents  afford  a  very  strong 
presumption  of  their  being  what  they  profess  to  be, — a 
revelation  from  God  to  man,  it  is  natural  next  to  inquire 
what  is  the  direct  evidence  in  support  of  this  presumption ; 
for,  in  a  matter  of  such  infinite  importance,  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  rest  entirely  upon  presumptions :  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  strongest  evidence  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits  will  be  withheld.  The  Gospel  professes 
to  offer  such  evidence ;  and  our  Lord  distinguishes  most 
accurately  between  the  amount  of  that  presumptive  evidence 
which  arises  from  the  excellence  of  Christianity,  and  the 
force  of  that  direct  proof  which  he  brought.  Of  the  pre- 
sumptive evidence  he  thus  speaks :  *'  If  any  man  will  do 
the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God."*  «.  e.  Every  man  of  an  honest  mind  will  infer 
from  the  nature  of  my  doctrine,  that  it  is  of  Divine  origin. 
But  of  the  direct  proof  he  says  :  <^  If  I  had  not  done  among 
them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not 
had  sin.  But  now  they  have  both  seen  and  hated  both 
me  and  my  Father."  "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Fa^ 
ther,  believe  me  not :  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not 
me,  believe  the  works."f  To  the  direct  proof  he  constant- 
ly appeals  :  "  The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me 
to  do  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me."  j: 
He  declares  that  the  same  works  which  he  did,  and  greater 
than  them,  should  his  servants  do  :§  And  what  these  works 

•  John  vii.  17.  f  Jol^"  ^v.  24;  x.  37,  38.  t  Jo^"  v.  36. 

§  John  xiv.  12. 
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are,  we  learn  from  his  answer  to  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  who  brought  to  him  this  question,  '^  Art  thou  he 
that  should  come  ?"  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  show  John 
again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see.  The  blind 
receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk ;  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised."*  The  Gros- 
pel  then  professes  to  be  received  as  a  divine  revelation 
upon  the  footing  of  miracles ;  and,  therefore,  every  person 
who  examines  into  the  truth  of  our  religion,  ought  to  have 
a  clear  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  that  claim. 

That  I  may  not  pass  hurriedly  over  so  important  a 
subject,  I  have  been  led  to  divide  my  discourse  upon 
miracles  into  three  parts :  in  the  first  of  which  I  shall  state 
the  force  of  that  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity 
which  arises  from  the  miracles  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament. 


SECTION  I. 


All  that  we  know  of  the  Almighty  is  gathered  from  his 
works.     He  speaks  to  us  by  the  effects  which  he  produces ; 
and  the  signatures  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which 
appear  in  the  objects  around  us,  are  the  language  in  which 
God  teaches  man  the  knowledge  of  himself.     From  these 
objects  we  learn  the  providence  as  well  as  the  existence  of 
God ;  because,  while  the  objects  are  in  themselves  great 
and  stupendous,  many  of  them  appear  to  us  in  motion, 
and,  through  the  whole  of  nature,  we  observe  operations 
whiclr  indicate  not  only  the  original  exertions,  but  also 
the  continued  agency  of  a  supreme  invisible  power.     These 
operations  are  not  desultory.     By  experience  and  infor- 
mation we  are  able  to  trace  a  certain  regular  course,  ac- 
cording   to  which    the   Almighty  exercises    his  power 
throughout  the  universe ;  and  all  the  business  of  life  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  supposition  of  the  uniformity  of  his  opera- 
tions.    We  are  often,  indeed,  reminded  that  our  experi- 
ence and  information  are  very  limited.     Extraordinary 

•  Matt.  xi.  4,  5. 
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appearances  at  particular  seasons  astonish  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ;  new  powers  of  nature  unfold  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  our  discoveries ;  and  the  accumulation  of  &ct8y 
collected  and  arranged  by  successive  generations,  serves 
to  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the  greatness  and  the  order 
of  that  system  to  which  we  belong.  But  although  we  do 
not  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of 
nature,  yet  the  more  that  we  know,  we  are  the  more  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  that  there  is  an  established  course : 
and  every  true  philosopher  is  encouraged  by  the  firuit  of 
his  own  researches  to  entertain  the  hope,  that  some  future 
age  will  be  able  to  reconcile  with  that  course  appearances 
which  his  ignorance  is  at  present  unable  to  explain. 

Although  the  business  of  life  and  the  speculations  of 
philosophy  proceed  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  course  of 
nature,  yet  it  cannot  be  understood  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligent  Being,  that  this 
uniformity  excludes  his  interposition  whensoever  he  sees 
meet  to  interpose.  We  use  the  phrase,  laws  of  nature,  to 
express  the  method  in  which,  according  to  our  observation, 
the  Almighty  usually  operates.  We  call  them  laws,  be- 
cause they  are  independent  of  us,  because  they  serve  to 
account  for  the  most  discordant  phenomena,  and  because 
the  knowledge  of  them  gives  us  a  certain  command  over 
nature.  But  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  infer 
from  their  being  called  laws  of  nature,  that  they  bind  him 
who  established  them.  It  would  be  recurring  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  atheism,  to  fate,  and  blind  necessity,  to  say  that 
the  author  of  nature  is  obliged  to  act  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  usually  acts ;  and  that  he  cannot,  in  any  given 
circumstances,  depart  from  the  course  which  we  observe. 
The  departure,  indeed,  is  to  us  a  novelty.  We  have  no 
principles  by  which  we  can  foresee  its  approach,  or  form 
any  conjecture  with  regard  to  the  measure  and  the  end  of 
it  But  if  we  conceive  worthily  of  the  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, we  shall  believe  that  all  these  departures  entered 
into  the  great  plan  which  he  formed  in  the  beginning; 
that  they  were  ordained  and  arranged  by  him ;  and  that 
they  arise  at  the  time  which  he  appointed,  and  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  his  wisdom. 

There  is  not  then  any  mutability  or  weakness  in  those 
occasional  interpositions  which  seem  to  us  to  suspend  the 
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laws  and  to  alter  the  course  of  nature.  The  Ahnigfaty 
Being,  who  called  the  universe  out  of  nothings  whose 
creating  hand  gave  a  beginning  to  the  course  of  nature, 
and  whose  will  must  be  independent  of  that  which  he  him* 
self  produced,  acts  for  wise  ends,  and  at  particular  seasons, 
not  in  that  manner  which  he  has  enabled  us  to  trace,  but 
in  another  manner  concerning  which  he  has  not  furnished 
us  with  the  means  of  forming  any  expectation,  and  which 
is  resolvable  merely  into  lus  good  pleasure.  The  one 
manner  is  his  ordinary  administration,  under  which  his 
reasonable  offspring  enjoy  security,  advance  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  nature,  and  receive  much  instruction :  the  other 
manner  is  his  extraordinary  administration,  which,  al- 
though  foreseen  by  him  as  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  his 
government,  appears  strange  to  his  intelligent  creatures, 
but  which,  by  this  strangeness,  may  promote  purposes  to 
them  most  important  and  salutary.  It  may  rouse  their 
attention  to  the  natural  proofs  of  the  being  and  perfections 
of  God ;  it  may  afford  a  practical  confutation  of  the  scep- 
ticism and  materialism  to  which  false  philosophy  often 
leads ;  and,  rebuking  the  pride  and  the  security  of  man, 
may  teach  the  nations  to  know  that  the  Lord  God  reign- 
eth  <<  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  in  the  seas,  and  all  deep 
places."* 

To  such  moral  purposes  as  these,  any  alteration  of  the 
course  of  nature,  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  the 
Almighty,  may  be  subservient ;  and  no  man  will  presume 
to  say  that  our  limited  Acuities  can  assign  all  the  reasons 
which  may  induce  the  Almighty  thus  to  interpose.  But 
we  can  clearly  discern  one  most  important  end  which  noay 
be  promoted  by  those  alterations  of  the  course  of  nature, 
in  which  the  agency  of  men,  or  other  visible  ministers  of 
the  divine  power,  is  employed. 

The  circumstances  of  the  intelligent  creation  may  ren- 
der it  highly  expedient  that,  in  addition  to  that  original 
revelation  of  the  nature  and  the  will  of  God  which  they 
enjoy  by  the  light  of  reason,  there  should  be  superadded 
an  extraordinary  revelation,  to  remove  the  errors  which 
had  obscured  their  knowledge,  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
their  duty,  or  to  revive  and  extend  their  hopes.      The 
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wisest  ancient  philosophers  wished  for  a  divine  revelation; 
and  to  any  one  who  examines  the  state  of  the  old  heathen 
world  in  respect  of  religion  and  morality,  it  cannot  appear 
onworthy  of  the  Father  of  his  creatures  to  bestow  such 
a  blessing.     This  revelation,  supposing  it  to  be  given,  may 
either  be  imparted  to  every  individual  mind,  or  be  confin- 
ed to  a  few  chosen  persons,  vested  with  a  commission  to 
communicate  the  benefits  of  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  certainly  possible  for  the  Father  of  spirits  to  act  upon 
every  individual  mind  so  as  to  give  that  mind  the  impres- 
sion of  an  extraordinary  revelation  :  it  is  as  easy  for  the 
Father  of  spirits  to  do  this,  as  to  act  upon  a  [few  minds. 
But,  in  this  case,  departures  from  the  established  course 
of  nature  would  be  multiplied  without  end.     In  the  illu- 
mination of  every  individual,  there  would  be  an  immediate 
extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Almighty.    But   such 
frequent  extraordinary  interpositions  would  lose  their  na- 
ture, so  as  to  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  light  of 
reason  and  conscience :  or  if  they  were  so  striking  as  to 
be,  in  every  case,  clearly  discriminated,  they  would  sub- 
due the  understanding,  and  overawe  the  whole  soul,  so  as 
to  extort,  by  the  feeling  of  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Creator,  that  submission  and  obedience  which  it  is  the 
character  of  a  rational  agent  to  yield  with  deliberation  and 
from  choice.     It  appears,  therefore,  more  consistent  with 
the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  with  the  character  of  man, 
that  a  few  persons  should  be  ordained  the  instruments  of 
ocmveying  a  divine  revelation  to  their  fellow-creatures; 
and  that  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  must  at- 
tend the  giving  such  a  revelation  should  be  confined  to 
them.     But  it  is  not  enough  that  these  persons  feel  the  im- 
pression of  a  divine  revelation  upon  their  own  minds :  it  is 
Doi  enough  that,  in  their  communications  with  their  fellow- 
creatures,  they  appear  to  be  possessed  of  superior  know- 
ledge and  more  enlarged  views :  it  is  possible  that  their 
knowledge  and  views  may  have  been  derived  from  some 
natural  source ;  and  we  require  a  clear  indisputable  mark 
to  authenticate  the  singular  and  important  commission 
which  they  profess  to  bear.    It  were  presumptuous  in  us 
to  say  what  are  the  marks  of  such  a  commission  which  the 
Almighty  can  give ;  for  our  knowledge  of  what  He  can 
do,  is  chiefly  derived  firom  our  observation  of  what  he  has 
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done.  But  we  may  say,  that,  according  to  our  experience 
of  the  divine  procedure,  there  can  be  no  mark  of  a  divine 
commission  more  striking  and  more  incontrovertible,  than 
that  the  persons  who  bear  it  should  have  the  privilege  of 
altering  the  course  of  nature  by  a  word  of  their  mouths. 
The  revelation  made  to  their  minds  is  invisible ;  and  all 
the  outward  appearances  of  it  may  be  delusive.  But  ex- 
traordinary works,  beyond  the  power  of  man,  performed 
by  them,  are  a  sensible  outward  sign  of  a  power  which  can 
be  derived  from  God  alone.  If  he  has  invested  them  with 
this  power,  it  is  not  incredible  that  he  has  made  a  revela- 
tion to  their  minds  ;  and  if  they  constantly  appeal  to  the 
works,  which  are  the  sign  of  the  power,  as  the  evidence  of 
the  invisible  revelation,  and  of  the  commission  with  which 
it  was  accompanied,  then  we  must  either  believe  that  they 
have  such  a  commission,  or  we  are  driven  to  the  horrid 
supposition  that  God  is  the  author  of  a  falsehood,  and  con- 
spires with  these  men  to  deceive  his  creatures. 

When  I  call  the  extraordinary  works  performed  by  these 
men  the  sign  of  a  power  derived  from  God,  you  recollect 
that  all  the  language  which  we  interpret  consists  of  signs ; 
i.  e.  objects  and  operations  which  fall  under  our  senses, 
employed  to  indicate  that  which  is  unseen.  What  are  the 
looks,  the  words,  and  the  actions  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
but  signs  of  that  internal  disposition  which  is  hidden  from 
our  view  ?  What  are  the  appearances  which  bodies  exhi- 
bit to  our  senses,  but  signs  of  the  inward  qualities  which 
produce  these  appearances  ?  What  are  the  works  of  na- 
ture, but  signs  of  that  supreme  intelligence,  "  whom  no 
man  hath  seen  at  any  time  ?"*  Upon  this  principle  all 
those  events  and  operations,  beyond  the  compass  of  hu- 
man power,  which  happen  according  to  the  established 
course  of  nature,  form  part  of  the  foundations  of  Natural 
Religion  ;  and  any  person  who  foretells  or  conducts  them 
only  discovers  his  acquaintance  with  that  course,  and  his 
sagacity  in  applying  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature. 
Upon  the  same  principle  all  those  events  and  operations, 
which  happen  in  opposition  to  the  established  course  of 
nature,  imply  an  exertion  of  the  same  power  which  esta- 
blished that  course,  because  they  counteract  it ;  and  any 
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person  who,  by  a  word,  produces  such  eventjs  and  opera- 
tions, discovers  that  this  power  is  committed  to  him.  To 
command  the  sun  to  run  his  race  until  the  time  of  his  go- 
ing down,  and  to  command  him  to  stand  still  about  a 
whole  day,  as  in  the  valley  of  Gibeon  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,*  are  two  commands  which  destroy  one  another ; 
and,  therefore,  if  we  believe  that  the  will  of  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  the  universe  produces  an  uniform  obedience  to 
the  first,  we  must  believe  that  the  obedience  which,  upon 
one  occasion,  was  yielded  to  the  second,  was  the  effect  of 
his  will  also.  As  no  creature  can  stop  the  working  of  his 
hand,  every  interruption  in  that  course  according  to  which 
he  usually  operates  happens  by  his  permission ;  and  the 
power  of  altering  the  course  of  nature,  by  whomsoever  it 
be  exerted,  must  be  derived  from  the  Lord  of  nature. 

This  is  the  reasoning  upon  which  we  proceed,  when  we 
argue  for  the  truth  of  a  revelation  from  extraordinary 
works  performed  by  those  through  whom  it  is  communi- 
pated ;  and  here  we  see  the  important  purpose  which  the 
Almighty  promotes  by  employing  the  agency  of  men  to 
change  the  order  of  nature.  Those  changes  which  pro- 
ceed immediately  from  his  hand,  however  well  fitted  to 
impress  his  creatures  with  a  sense  of  his  sovereignty,  do 
not  of  themselves  prove  any  new  proposition,  because  their 
connexion  with  that  proposition  is  not  manifest.  But,  when 
visible  agents  perform  works  beyond  the  power  of  man, 
and  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  they  give  a  sign  of 
the  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  which  being  applied  by 
their  declaration  to  the  doctrine  which  they  teach,  becomes 
a  voucher  of  the  truth  of  what  they  say.  To  works  of  this 
.kind,  the  term  miracles  is  properly  applied ;  and  they  form 
what  has  been  called  the  seal  of  heaven,  implying  that  de- 
legation of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Lord  of  all, 
which  appears  to  be  reserved  in  the  conduct  of  providence 
as  the  credential  of  those  to  whom  a  divine  commission  is 
at  any  time  granted.  This  was  the  rod  put  into  the  hand 
of  Moses,  wherewith  to  do  signs  and  wonders,  that  Pha- 
raoh and  the  children  of  Israel  might  believe  that  the 
Lord  God  had  sent  him.  This  was  the  sign  given  to 
Elijah,  that  it  might  be  known  that  he  was  a  man  of  God ; 
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and  this  was  the  witness  which  the  Father  bore  to  ^'  Jesns 
of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  Grod  by  miracles,  which 
Grod  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  the  people,"*  and  to  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  who  went  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel,  ^i  the 
Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  by  signs 
following,"f 

The  nature  of  the  revelation  contained  in  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  affords  a  very  strong  presumptive 
proof  that  it  comes  from  God ;  whilst  the  works  done  by 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles  are  the  direct  proof;  and  the  two 
proofs  conspire  with  the  most  perfect  harmony.  The  pre- 
sumptive proof  explains  the  importance  and  the  dignity  of 
that  occasion  upon  which  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to 
make  the  interposition,  of  which  these  works  are  the  sign : 
The  direct  proof  accounts  for  that  transcendent  excellence 
in  the  doctrine  and  the  character  of  the  author  of  this  sys- 
tem, which,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  of  human 
origin,  appeared  to  be  inexplicable  ;  and  thus  the  internal 
and  external  evidence  of  Christianity,  by  the  aid  which  they 
lend  to  one  another,  make  us  '<  ready  to  give  an  answer 
to  every  man  that  asketh  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is 
mus.  I 

We  have  found  that  the  reasoning,  involved  in  the 
argument  from  miracles,  proceeds  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples by  which  a  sound  theist  infers  the  being  and  perfec- 
tions of  God :  in  both  cases,  we  discover  God  by  his  works, 
which  are  to  us  the  signs  of  his  agency.  This  analogy 
between  the  proofs  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  is  very 
much  illustrated  by  considering  the  particular  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Gospel.  When  we  investigate  the  evi- 
dences of  natural  religion,  we  find  that  any  works  mani- 
festly exceeding  human  power  would  lead  us,  in  the  course 
of  fair  reasoning,  to  a  Being  antecedent  to  the  human  race, 
superior  to  them  in  strength,  and  independent  of  them  in 
the  mode  of  hb  existence.  But  it  is  the  transcendent 
grandeur  of  those  works  which  we  behold,  their  inimitable 
beauty,  their  endless  variety,  their  harmony  and  utility ; 
it  is  this  infinite  superiority  of  the  works  of  nature  above 
the  works  of  art,  which  renders  the  argument  completely 
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siEitisfying,  and  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  minds,  either  of  the 
power  or  of  the  moral  character  of  that  Being  from  whom 
they  proceed.  In  like  manner,  although,  in  stating  the 
argument  from  miracles  in  support  of  the  Gospel,  we  have 
reasoned  iairly  upon  this  simple  principle,  that  they  are 
interruptions  of  the  course  of  nature,  yet,  when  we  come 
to  consider  those  particular  interruptions  upon  which  the 
Gospel  founds  its  claim,  we  perceive  that  their  nature  fur^ 
nishes  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  general  argument, 
and  that,  like  the  other  works  of  God,  they  proclaim  their 
Author. 

In  Him  who.  ruled  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  stilled 
tiie  tempest,  we  recognise  the  Lord  of  the  universe.  In 
that  command  which  gave  life  to  the  dead,  we  recognise 
the  Author  of  life.  In  the  works  of  Him  who,  by  a  word 
of  his  mouth,  cured  the  most  inveterate  diseases,  unstopped 
the  ears  which  had  never  admitted  a  sound,  opened  the 
eyes  which  had  never  seen  the  light,  conferred  upon  the 
most  distracted  mind  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  restored 
the  withered,  maimed,  distorted  limb,  we  recognise  the 
Former  of  our  bodies  and  the  Father  of  our  spirits.  This 
is  the  very  power  by  which  all  things  consist,  the  energy 
of  Himi  "  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  be- 
ing."* The  miracles  of  the  Gospel  were  performed  with- 
out preparation  or  concert;  they  were  instantaneous  in 
the  manner  of  being  produced,  yet  their  effects  were  per- 
manent ;  and,  like  the  works  of  nature,  although  they 
came  without  effort  fix)m  the  hands  of  the  workman,  they 
bore  to  be  examined  by  the  nicest  eye.  There  does  not 
appear  in  them  that  poverty  which  marks  all  human  exer- 
tions ;  neither  the  strength  nor  the  skill  of  Him  who  did 
them  seemed  to  be  exhausted ;  but  there  was  a  fulness  of 
power,  a  multiplicity,  a  diversity,  a  readiness  in  the  exer- 
cise of  it,  by  which  they  resemble  the  riches  of  God  that 
replenish  the  earth.  Yet  they  were  free  from  parade  and 
ostentation.  There  were  no  attempts  to  dazzle,  no  anxiety 
to  set  off  every  work  to  the  best  advantage,  no  wa^e  of 
exertion,  no  frivo.lous  accompaniments  ;  but  a  sobriety,  a 
decorum,  all  the  dignified  simplicity  of  nature.  The  ex- 
traordinary power  which  appeared  in  the  miracles  of  the 
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Gospel  was  employed  not  to  hurt  or  to  terrifyy  but  to  healf 
to  comfort,  and  to  bless.  The  gracious  purpose  to  which 
they  ministered  declared  their  divine  origin ;  and  they  who 
beheld  a  man  who  had  the  conunand  of  nature,  and  "  who 
went  about  doing  good,"*  dispensing  with  a  bountiful 
hand  the  gifts  of  heaven,  lightening  the  burdens  of  human 
life,  and  accompanying  every  exercise  of  his  power  with  a 
dbplay  of  tenderness,  condescension,  and  love,  were  taught 
to  venerate  the  messenger,  and  the  ''  express  image'*  of 
that  Almighty  Lord,  whose  kingdom  excels  at  once  in 
majesty  and  in  grace. 

As  the  religion  which  these  miracles  were  wrought  to 
attest  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  God,  so  they  were 
selected  with  divine  wisdom  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  that  religion ;  and  in  the  admirable  fitness  with 
which  the  nature  of  the  proof  is  accommodated  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  to  be  proved,  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
same  kind  with  many  which  the  creation  affords  of  the 
perfection  of  the  divine  workmanship.  Jesus  came  preach- 
ing forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  he  brought  with  him  a  sen- 
sible sign  of  his  having  received  a  commission  to  bestow 
this  invisible  gift.  Disease  was  introduced  into  the  world 
by  sin.  Jesus  therefore  cured  all  manner  of  disease,  that 
we  might  know  that  he  had  power  to  forgive  sins  also. 
His  being  able  to  remove,  not  by  the  slow  uncertain  ap- 
plications of  human  art,  but  instantly,  by  a  word  of  his 
mouth  spoken  at  any  distance,  those  temporal  maladies 
which  are  the  present  visible  fruits  of  sin,  was  an  assur- 
ance to  the  world  of  his  being  able  to  remove  the  spiritual 
evils  which  flow  from  the  same  source.  It  was  a  specimen, 
a  symbolical  representation  of  his  character  as  physician 
of  souls.  Jesus  was  that  seed  of  the  woman  who  was  to 
bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  he  gave  in  his  miracles 
a  sensible  sign  of  the  fall  of  Satan.  The  influence,  which 
this  adversary  of  mankind  in  every  age  exercises  over  the 
minds  of  men,  was  in  that  age  connected  with  a  degree  of 
power  over  their  bodies.  It  was  the  general  belief  in 
Judea,  that  certain  diseases  proceeded  from  the  possession 
which  his  emissaries  took  of  the  human  body.  To  the 
Jews  therefore,  the  casting  out  devils  was  an  ocular  de» 
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monstration  that  Jesus  w^is  able  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  triumphs  of  this 
mighty  prince,  a  trophy  which  he  brought  from  the  land 
of  the  enemy,  to  assure  his  followers  of  a  complete. victor^'. 
I  have  bound  the  strong  man.  Do  you  ask  a  proof?  See, 
I  enter  his  house  and  spoil  his  goods.  I  set  free  the  mind 
and  conscience  which  he .  had  enslaved.  My  people  will 
feel  their  freedom,  and  will  need  no  foreign  proof  1  But 
does  the  world  require  one  ?  See,  by  the  finger  of  God,  1 
set  free  those  bodies  which  Satan  torments.  His  raising 
the  dead  was  a  practical  confirmation  of  that  new  doctrine 
of  his,  religion,  that  the  hour  is  coming  w  hen  they  who 
are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth  to  the  resurrection.  You  cannot  say  that  the  thing 
is  impossible  ;  for  you  see  in  his  miracles  a  sample  of  that 
almigfaty  power  which  shall  quicken  them  that  sleep  in 
the  dus^  a  sensible  sign  that  Jesus  <'  hath  abolished  death," 
ttnd  is  able  to  ^'  ransom  his  people  from  the  power  of  the 
grave."* 

Other  miracles  of  Jesus  may  be  accommodated  to  tiie 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  much  spiritual  instruction  may 
be  derived  from  them.  But  these  three,  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases, the  casting  out  devils,  and  the  raising  the  dead,  are 
applied  by  himself  in  the  manner  which  I  have  stated. 
They  are  not  only  a  confirmation  of  his  divine  mission, 
by  being  a  display  of  the  same  kind  of  power  which  ap- 
pears in  creation  and  providence,  but,  from  their  nature, 
they  are  a  proof  of  the  characteristical  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  we  are  led  by  considering  works  so  great  in 
thencLselves,  and  at  the  same  time  so  apposite  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  wrought,  to  transfer  to  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  that  devout  exclan^tion  which  an  en- 
larged view  of  the  creation  dictated  to  the  Psalmist: 
'^  How  manifold  are  thy  works,  O  Lord ;  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all."f 

I  have  thus  stated  the  force  of  that  argument  which 
arises  from  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  as  they  are  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  They  who  beheld  them  said,  "  When 
M essias  cometh,  will  he  do  more  miracles  than  those  which 
this  man  doth  ?  This  is  the  prophet.":^     They  spoke  what 

•  2  Tun.  L  10;  Hos.  xiii.  14.     f  ^s.  civ.  24.     $  Jobn  vii.  31—40. 
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they  felt^  and  the  deductions  of  the  most  enlightened  rea- 
son upon  this  subject  accord  with  the  feelings  pf  every 
unbiassed  spectator.  But  we  are  not  the  spectators  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus :  the  report  only  has  reached  our  ears  ; 
and  some  farther  principles  are  necessary  in  our  situation 
to  enable  us  to  apply  the  argument  from  miracles  in  sup- 
port of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 


SECTION  II. 


It  appeared  more  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  nature 
and  the  character  of  man,  that  one  or  more  persons  should 
be  ordained  the  instruments  of  conveying  an  extraordinary 
revelation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  than  that  it  should  be 
imparted  to  every  individual  mind.  The  commission  of 
these  messengers  of  heaven  may  be  attested  by  changes 
upon  the  order  of  nature,  which  the  Almighty  accom- 
plishes through  their  agency.  But  the  works  which  they 
do  are  objects  of  sense  only  to  their  contemporaries  with 
whom  they  converse.  Without  a  perpetual  miracle  exhi- 
bited in  their  preservation,  those  facts  which  are  the  proof 
of  the  divine  revelation  must  be  transmitted  to  succeeding 
ages  by  oral  or  written  tradition,  and,  like  all  other  &cts 
in  the  history  of  former  times,  they  must  constitute  part  of 
that  information  which  is  received  upon  the  credit  of  tes- 
timony. Accordingly  we  say,  that  Jesus  Christ,  for  a  few 
years,  did  signs  and  wonders  in  the  presence  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  before  all  the  people :  the  report  of  them  was 
carried  through  the  world  after  his  departure  from  it  by 
chosen  witnesses,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  the  power  of 
working  miracles ;  and  many  of  the  miracles  done  both  by 
him  and  his  apostles  are  now  written  in  authentic  genuine 
records  which  have  reached  our  days,  that  we  also  may 
believe  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  Supposing  then  we 
admit,  that  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  rea- 
soned justly  when  they  considered  them  as  proofs  of  a 
divine  commission ;  still  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  whether 
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the  evidence  which  has  transmitted  these  miracles  to  us, 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  drawing  the  same  inference 
which  we  should  have  drawn  if  we  ourselves  had  seen 
them. 

There  are  three  questions  which  require  to  be  dis- 
cussed upon  this  subject.  Whether  miracles  are  capable 
of  proof?  Whether  the  testimony  borne  to  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  was  credible  at  the  time  it  was  given  ?  And 
whether  the  distance  at  which  we  live  from  that  time  de- 
stroys, or  in  any  material  degree  impairs,  its  original  cre- 
dibiHty  ? 

1.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  subtlest  reasoners  of  mo- 
dem times,  that  a  miracle  is  incapable  of  being  proved  by 
testimony.  His  argument  was  this :  "  Our  belief  of  any 
fact  attested  by  eye-witnesses  rests  upon  our  experience 
of  the  usual  conformity  of  facts  to  the  reports  of  wit- 
nesses. But  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  hath  esta- 
blished the  laws  of  nature.  When,  therefore,  witnesses 
attest  any  fact  which  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
here  is  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences.  The  proof 
against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as 
entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  be  imagined ; 
and  if  so,  it  cannot  be  surmounted  by  a  proof  from  testi- 
monyy  because  testimony  rests  upon  experience."  Mr. 
Hume  boasted  of  this  reasoning  as  unanswerable,  and  he 
holds  it  forth  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles  as  an  everlasting 
check  to  superstition.  The  principles  upon  which  the 
reasoning  proceeds  have  been  closely  sifted,  and  their 
fallacy  completely  exposed,  in  Campbell's  Dissertation  on 
Miracles ;  one  of  the  best  polemical  treatises  that  ever  was 
written.  Mr.  Hume  meets  here  with  an  antagonist  who 
is  not  inferior  to  himself  in  acuteness,  and  who,  supported 
by  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  has  gained  a  triumphant 
victory.  I  consider  this  dissertation  as  a  standard  book 
for  students  of  divinity.  You  will  find  in  it  accurate  rea- 
soning, and  much  information  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
miracles,  and,  in  particular,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
question  which  I  have  now  stated. 

It  is  not  true  that  our  belief  in  testimony  rests  wholly 
upon  experience ;  for,  as  every  man  has  a  principle  of  ve- 
racity which  leads  him  to  speak  truth,  unless  b\a  lOMV^Xi^ 
under  some  particuJar  wrong  bias,  so  we  are  \ed,  \>^  \\\fe 
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consciousness  of  this  principle,  and  by  the  analogy  which 
we  suppose  to  exist  between  our  own  mind  and  the  mind 
'of  others,  to  believe  that  they  also  speak  the  truth,  until 
we  learn  by  experience  that  they  mean  to  deceive  us.  It 
is  not  accurate  to  state  the  firm  and  unalterable  expe- 
rience which  is  said  to  establish  the  laws  of  nature  as 
somewhat  distinct  from  testimony  ;  for  since  the  observa- 
tions of  any  individual  are  much  too  limited  to  enable 
him  to  judge  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  the  word  expe- 
rience, in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  proposition, 
presupposes  a  faith  in  testimony,  for  it  comprehends  the 
observations  of  others  communicated  to  us  through  that 
channel.  It  is  not  true  that  a  firm  and  unalterable  ex- 
perience hath  established  the  laws  of  nature,  because  the 
histories  of  all  countries  are  filled  with  accounts  of  devia- 
tions from  them. 

These  are  objections  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hume's 
argument,  which  his  subtle  antagonist  brings  forward,  and 
presses  with  much  force.  But,  independently  of  these  in- 
ferior points,  he  has  shown  that  the  argument  itself  is  a 
fallacy ;  and  the  sophism  lies  here.  Experience  vouches 
that  which  is  past ;  but,  if  the  word  has  any  meaning,  ex- 
perience does  not  vouch  that  which  is  future.  Our  judg- 
ment of  the  future  is  an  inference  which  we  draw  from 
the  reports  of  experience  concerning  the  past :  the  reports 
may  be  true,  and  yet  our  inference  may  be  false.  Thus 
experience  declares  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  usual 
course  of  nature  for  the  dead  to  rise.  Suppose  twelve 
men  to  declare  that  the  dead  do  usually  arise,  there 
would  be  proof  against  proof;  a  particular  testimony  set 
against  our  own  personal  observations,  and  against  all  the 
reports  and  observations  of  others  which  we  had  collected 
upon  that  subject.  But  suppose  twelve  men  to  declare 
that  one  dead  man  did  arise,  here  is  no  observation  be- 
tween the  reports  of  experience  and  their  testimony ;  for 
it  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  experience  to  de- 
clare that  it  is  impossible  for  the  dead  to  rise,  or  that  the 
usual  course  of  nature  in  this  matter  shall  never  be  de- 
parted from.  We  may  hastily  draw  such  inferences  from 
the  reports  of  experience.  But  the  inference  is  our  own  : 
we  have  taken  too  wide  a  step  in  making  it ;  and  it  is  a 
sophism  to  say,  that  because  experience  vouches  the  pre- 
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mises^  experience  vouches  also  that  conclusion  which  is 
drawn  from  lliem  merely  by  a  defect  in  our  mode  of  rea- 
soning. 

When  witnesses  then  attest  miracles,  experience  and 
testimony  do  not  contradict  one  another.  Experience  de- 
clares that  such  events  do  not  usually  happen  :  testimony 
declares  that  they  have  happened  in  that  instance.  Each 
makes  its  own  report,  and  the  reports  of  both  may  be  true. 
Instances  somewhat  similar  occur  in  other  cases.  Unusual 
events,  extraordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  strange  revo- 
lutions in  politics,  uncommon  efforts  of  genius  or  of  me- 
mory, are  all  received  upon  testimony.  Magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, and  galvanism  are  opposite  to  the  properties  of 
matter  formerly  known.  Yet  many,  who  never  saw  these 
new  powers  exerted,  give  credit  to  the  reports  of  the  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made.  Experience  indeed  be- 
gets a  presumption  with  regard  to  the  future.  We  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  facts  which  have  been  uni- 
formly observed  will  recur  in  similar  circumstances ;  and 
we  act  upon  this  presumption.  But  as  new  situations 
may  occur,  in  which  a  difference  of  circumstances  pro- 
duces a  difference  in  the  event,  .and  as  we  do  not  pretend 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  which  discri- 
minate every  new  case,  this  presumption  is  overturned  by 
credible  testimony  relating  facts  different  from  those  which 
have  been  observed.  Without  the  presumption  suggested 
by  experience  we  should  live  in  pei*petual  amazement ; 
w.thout  the  credit  given  to  testimony,  we  should  often 
remain  ignorant,  and  be  exposed  to  danger.  By  the  one, 
we  accommodate  our  conduct  to  the  general  uniformity 
of  events ;  by  the  other,  we  are  apprized  of  new  facts 
which  sometimes  arise.  The  provision  made  for  us  by  the 
Author  of  our  nature  is  in  this  way  complete,  and  we  are 
prepared  for  our  whole  condition. 

There  does  not  appear,  then,  to  be  any  foundation  for 
saying,  that  a  miracle  is,  from  its  nature,  incapable  of 
being  proved  by  testimony.  As  nothing  can  hinder  the 
Author  of  nature  from  changing  the  order  of  nature  when- 
soever he  sees  meet,  and  as  one  very  important  purpose  in 
his  government  is  most  effectually  promoted  by  employ^ 
ing,  at  particular  seasons,  the  ministry  of  men  to  change 
this  order,  a  miracle  is  always  a  possible  event,  ^tv^^^* 
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comes,  in  certain  circumstances,  not  improbable.  Like 
every  other  possible  fact,  therefore,  it  may  be  communi- 
cated to  such  as  have  not  seen  it  by  the  testimony  of  such 
as  have.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  to  weigh  very  scrupulously 
the  testimony  of  a  miracle,  because  testimony  has  in  thu 
case  to  encounter  that  presumption  against  the  fact  which 
is  suggested  by  experience.  The  person  who  relates  it 
may,  from  ignorance,  mistake  an  unusual  application  of  the 
laws  of  nature  for  a  suspension  of  them  ;  an  exercise  of 
superior  skill  and  dexterity  for  a  work  beyond  the  power 
of  man,  or  he  may  be  disposed  to  amuse  himself,  and  to 
promote  some  private  end  by  our  credulity.  Accordingly 
we  do  not  receive  any  extraordinary  fact  in  common  life 
upon  the  credit  of  every  man  whom  we  chance  to  meet 
We  attend  to  the  character  and  the  manner  of  the  re- 
porter ;  we  lay  together  the  several  parts  of  his  report, 
and  we  call  in  every  circumstance  which  may  assist  us  in 
judging  whether  he  is  speaking  the  truth.  The  more  ex- 
traordinary and  important  the  fact  be,  there  is  the  more 
reason  for  this  caution ;  and  it  is  especially  proper,  in 
examining  the  reports  of  those  facts  which  deserve  the 
name  of  miracles,  i,  e,  works  contrary  to  the  course  of  na-' 
ture,  said  to  be  performed  by  man,  as  the  evidences  of  an 
extraordinary  revelation. 

2.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  second  question  which  I  stated. 
Whether  the  testimony  borne  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  was 
credible  ? 

The  Apostles  were  chosen  by  Jesus  to  be  witnesses  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  of  all  things  which  he  did, 
both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  This  was  the  commission 
which  they  received  from  him  immediately  before  his  as- 
cension, the  character  under  which  they  appeared  before 
the  Jewish  council,  and  the  office  which  they  assume  in 
their  writings.  It  is  not  my  business  to  spread  out  the 
circumstances  which  render  theirs  a  credible  testimony, 
and  give  to  each  its  proper  colouring.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  mention  the  sources  of  argument. 

In  judging  of  the  credibility  of  this  testimony,  you  are 
led  back  to  that  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity which  arises  from  the  character  of  .the  Apostles,  as 
it  appears  in  their  writings — in  their  unblemished  conduct, 
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and  diotiiigaifihed  viitues-^in  that  Boundnew  of  under- 
standingy  and  calmness  of  temper  which  are  opposite  to 
enthii8iasm,-r-and  in  those  simple  artless  manners  which 
are  most  unlike  to  imposture.  You  are  farther  to  observe, 
that  their  relation  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  consists  of 
palpable  fects,  which  were  the  objects  of  sense.  The 
power  by  which  a  man  bom  blind  received  his  sight  vras 
invisible ;  but  that  the  man  was  bom  blind  might  be  learn- 
ed with  certainty  from  his  parents  or  neighbours :  and  that, 
by  obeying  a  simple  command  of  Jesus,  he  recovered  his 
sight,  was  manifest  to  every  spectator.  The  power  which 
nosed  a  dead  man  was  invisible ;  but  that  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  met  a  large  company  carrying  forth  a  young  man 
to  his  burial — ^that  this  young  man  was  known  to  his 
friends,  and  believed  by  all  the  company  to  be  truly  dead, 
and  that  upon  Jesus'  coming  to  the  bier,  and  biddhig  him 
arise,  he  sat  up  and  began  to  speak ;  all  these  are  points 
which  it  did  not  require  a  superior  learning  or  sc^acity  to 
discern,  but  concerning  which  any  person  in  the  exer* 
cise  of  his  senses,  who  was  present  and  who  bestowed  an 
ordinary  degree  of  attention,  could  not  be  mistaken.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  the  other  miracles.  We  are  not  re- 
quired to  rest  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Apostles — ^upuu 
tiieir  acquaintance  with  physical  causes,  for  the  miracu* 
lous  nature  of  the  works  which  Jesus  did ;  for  they  give 
us  simply  the  hxsts  which  they  saw,  and  leave  us  to  make 
the  inference  for  ourselves.  There  is  no  amplification  in 
their  manner  of  recording  the  miracles,  no  attempt  to  ex- 
cite our  wonder,  no  exdamation  of  surprise  upon  their 
part ;  they  relate  the  most  marvellous  exertions  of  their 
Master's  power  with  the  same  calmness  as  ordinary  facts ; 
they  sometimes  mention  the  feelings  of  joy  and  admira- 
tion which  were  uttered  by  the  other  spectators;  they 
hardly  ever  express  their  own. 

TIds  temperance,  with  which  the  Apostles  speak  of  all 
that  Jesus  did,  gives  every  reader  a  security  in  receiving 
their  report,  which  he  would  not  have  felt  had  the  narra- 
tion been  turgid.  Yet  he  cannot  entertain  any  doubt  of 
their  being  convinced  that  the  works  of  Jesus  were  truly 
miraculous  ;  for  by  these  works  they  were  attached  to  a 
stranger.  While  they  lived  in  honest  obscurity,  an  extra.- 
ordinary  personage  appeared  in  their  country,  axxd.  e,^*^^ 
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upon  them  to  follow  him.  They  left  their  occnpationd 
and  their  homes,  and  continued  for  some  years  the  wit- 
nesses of  all  thut  he  did.  They  were  Jews,  and  had  thoee 
feelings  which  have  ever  distinguished  the  sons  of  Abra- 
ham with  regard  to  the  national  religion.  Their  educa- 
tion, instead  of  enlarging  their  views,  had  confirmed  their 
prejudices.  Yet  they  were  converted :  with  every  thing 
else,  they  forsook  their  religion,  and  joined  a  man  who 
was  the  author  of  a  system  which  professed  to  supersede 
the  law  of  Moses.  They  received  him  as  the  promised 
Messiah.  But,  possessed  with  the  fond  hopes  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  they  believed  that  he  was  a  temporal 
prince,  come  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  and  to  make 
the  Jews  masters  of  the  world.  They  were  undeceived. 
Yet  this  disappointment  did  not  shake  their  faith.  Al- 
though they  had  followed  Jesus  in  the  expectation  of  be- 
ing the  ministers  and  favourites  of  an  earthly  prince,  they 
were  content  to  remain,  during  his  life,  the  wandering 
attendants  of  a  man  who  had  "  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ;"■ 
and  they  appeared  in  public,  after  his  departure  from  the 
earth,  as  his  disciples.  The  body  of  the  Jewish  people, 
attached  to  the  law  of  Moses,  regarded  them  as  traitors  to 
their  nation.  To  the  priests  and  rulers,  whose  influence 
depended  upon  the  established  faith,  they  were  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious.  That  civil  power,  with  which  the  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  religion  had  invested  its  ministers,  was  di- 
rected against  the  apostles  of  Jesus :  and  without  any 
attempt  to  disprove  the  facts  which  they  asserted,  every 
effort  was  made  to  silence  them  by  force.  They  were  im- 
prisoned and  called  before  the  most  august  tribunal  of  the 
state.  There  the  high  priest,  armed  with  all  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  his  sacred  office,  commanded  them  not 
to  preach  any  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Yet  these  men, 
educated  in  servile  dread  of  the  higher  powers,  with  the 
prospect  of  instant  punishment  before  their  eyes,  declared 
that  they  would  obey  Grod  rather  than  man.  Their  con- 
duct corresponded  to  this  heroic  declaration.  Although 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  populace  and  the  vengeance  of 
the  rulers,  they  continued  in  the  words  of  truth  and  so- 
berness to  execute  their  commission ;  and  they  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood ;  martyrs,  not  to  specu- 
lative opinions  in  which  they  might  be  mistaken,  but  to 
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fisicts  which  they  declared  they  had  seen  and  heard,  which 
they  said  they  were  commanded  to  publish,  and  which  no 
threatening  or  punishment  could  make  them  either  deny 
or  conceal. 

The  history  of  mankind  has  not  preserved  a  testimony 
so  complete  and  satisfying  as  that  which  I  have  now  stat- 
ed.    Ii\  in  conformity  to  the  exhibitions  which  the  writ- 
mgs  of  these  men  give  of  their  character,  you  suppose 
their  testimony  to  be  true,  then  you  can  give  the  most 
natural  account  of  every  part  of  tlieir  conduct,  of  their 
conversion,  their  stediastness,  and  their  heroism.     But  if, 
notwithstanding  every  appearance  of  truth,  you  suppose 
their  testimony  to  be  &lse,  inexplicable  circumstances  and 
glaring  absurdities  crowd  upjn  you.     You  must  suppose 
that  twelve  men  of  mean  birth,  of  no  education,  living  in 
that  humble  station  which  placed  ambitious  views  out  of 
their  reach  and  far  from  their  thoughts,  without  any  aid 
fit>m  the  state,  formed  the  noblest  scheme  that  ever  enter- 
ed into  the  mind  of  man,  adopted  the  most  daring  means 
of  executing  that  sqheme,  and  conducted  it  with  such  ad- 
dress as  to  conceal  the  imposlure  under  the  semblance  of 
simplicity  and  virtue.     You  must  suppose  that  men  guilty 
of  blasphemy  and  falsehood  united  in  an  attempt  the  best 
contrived,  and  which  has  in  fact  proved  the  most  success- 
ful, for  making  the  world  virtuous;  that  they  formed  this 
singular    enterprise   without   seeking   any   advantage   to 
themselves,  with  an  avowed  contempt  of  honour  and  pro- 
fit, and  with  the  certain  expectation  of  scorn  and  persecu- 
tion ;    that  although  conscious  of  one  another's  villany, 
none  of  them  ever  thought  of  providing  for  his  own  secu- 
rity by  disclosing  the  fraud ;  but  that,  amidst  sufferings  the 
most  grievous  to  flesh  and  blood,  they  persevered  in  their 
conspiracy  to  cheat  the  world  into  piety,  honesty,  and  hn- 
nevolence. 

They  who  can  swallow  such  suppositions  have  no  title 
to  object  to  miracles.  They  should  remember  that  there 
is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  order ;  that  there  are  cer- 
tain general  principles  by  which  human  actions  are  regu- 
lated, and  upon  which  we  are  accustomed  to  proceed  in 
our  judgments  of  the  conduct  of  men ;  and  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  conceive  that,  in  opposition  to  those  priii- 
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ciples  which  analogy  and  experience  have  established, 
such  a  testimony  as  the  apostles  uttered  should  be  fidse, 
than  that  the  laws  of  nature  in  some  particular  instances 
should  have  been  suspended.  Of  the  suspension  of  the 
laws  of  nature  we  can  give  a  rational  account :  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  made  renders  it  not 
incredible.  But  the  feJsehood  of  testimonjr  in  such  cir- 
cumstances would  be  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  so  strange  and  inexplicable,  that  we  need  not 
be  afraid  to  apply  to  this  case  the  words  of  Mr.  Hume, 
although  he  certainly  did  not  mean  them  to  be  so  applied : 
<<  No  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless 
the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind,  that  its  &lsehood  would 
be  more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavours  to 
establish.''  The  felsehood  of  the  testimony  of  the  apos- 
tles would  be  more  miraculous,  t.  e,  it  is  more  improlmble 
than  any  fact  which  they  attest. 

3.  But  although  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  appears, 
upon  all  the  principles  according  to  which  we  judge  of 
such  matters,  to  have  been  credible  at  the  time  when  it 
was  given,  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  whether  the  distance 
at  which  we  live  from  that  time  does,  in  any  material 
degree,  impair  to  us  its  original  credibility. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  received 
the  strongest  confirmation  from  its  having  been  emitted 
immediately  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  in  the  very  place 
where  they  said  he  had  performed  many  of  his  mighty 
works,  under  the  eye  of  that  government  which  had  per- 
secuted him,  and  in  presence  of  multitudes  to  whom  they 
appealed  as  witnesses  of  what  they  declared.  This  must 
be  allowed  by  all  who  are  qualified  to  judge  of  evidence. 
Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  benefit  of  this  confir- 
mation is  not  lost  to  us,  because,  although  their  testimony 
was  at  first  oral,  given  in  their  preaching  to  those  whom 
they  converted,  it  was  soon  recorded  in  books  which  we 
receive  upon  satisfying  evidence  as  authentic  and  genuine. 
There  is  therefore  no  room  to  allege  in  disparagement  of 
this  testimony,  the  inaccuracy  of  verbal  reports,  or  the 
natural  disposition  to  exaggerate  in  the  repetition  of  every 
extraordinary  event.  We  are  put  in  possession  of  the 
facts  as  they  were  published  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles. 
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wiUumt  the  embelluhmentB  of  succeeding  ages ;  and  every 
.drcumtstanoe  which  moved  those  who  hea^  their  testi- 
mony is  preserved  in  their  books  to  establish  our  &ith. 

The  early  publication  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  is  to  us 
:an  unquestionable  voucher  of  the  following  most  import- 
ant &cts, — that  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostle>i 
were  not  done  in  a  comer  before  a  few  select  friends,  and 
by  them  artfully  spread  through  the  world,  but  were  per- 
formed openly,  in  the  fields,  in  the  city,  in  the  temple, 
before  enemies  who  had  every  opportunity  of  examining 
them,  who  did  not  regard  them  with  indifference,  who 
were  alarmed  with  the  effect  which  they  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  were  zealous  in  bringing  for- 
ward every  objection.     Had  any  one  of  these  circumstan- 
ces been.fiaJse,  the  early  publication  of  books  asserting 
them  would  have  overturned  the  scheme.     Further,  there 
is  much  particularity  in  the  narration  of  manv  of  the 
Tnirm»lftM :  reference  is  made  to  time  and  place ;  many 
local  circumstances  are  introduced ;  persons  are  marked 
out,  not  only  by  their  distress,  but  by  their  rank  and  their 
names ;  the  eitiotions  of  the  spectators,  the  joy  of  those 
who  received  deliverance,  the  consultations  held  by  rulers, 
and  the  public  orders  in  consequence  of  certain  miracles, 
all  enter  into  the  record  of  these  books.     While  every 
intelligent  reader  discerns  in  this  particular  detail  the 
most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  prejudices  and  the 
manners  of  the  times,  and  is  from  thence  satisfied  that  the 
books  are  authentic,  he  must  also  be  satisfied  that  a  detail 
which,  by  its  particularity,  called  so  much  attention,  and 
admitted,  at  the  time  it  was  published,  of  so  easy  investi- 
gation, is  itself  a.  voucher  of  its  own  truth.     Again,  the 
history  of  the  miracles  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
rest  of  the  narration,  that  any  man  who  reads  it  may  be 
satisfied  that  it  could  not  have  been  inserted  after  the 
books  were  published.     There  are  numberless  allusions 
to  the  miracles  even  in  those  passages  where  none  of 
them  are  recorded ;  the  faith  of  the  first  disciples  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  upon  them,  and  the  change  upon 
their  sentiments  is  truly  inexplicable,  unless  we  suppose 
the  miracles  to  have  been  done  in  their  presence.     All, 
therefore,  who  received  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  in  early 
times,  when  they  could  easily  examine  the  truth  of  the 
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facts,  may  be  considered  as  setting  their  seal  to  the  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  and  his  apostles ;  and  the  number  of  the  first 
converts  out  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem  forms,  in  this  way,  a 
cloud  of  witnesses. 

That  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  which 
appears  to  be  implied  in  the  fiiith  of  all  the  first  Christians, 
is  rendered  much  more  striking,  by  the  peculiar  nature  ef 
a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament.    I  mean  the  epistles 
to  the  different  churches.     Paul,  in  several  of  the  epistles 
which  he  sent  by  particular  messengers  to  those  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  which  were  authenticated  to  the 
whole  Christian  world  by  his  superscription,  mentions  the 
miracles  which  he  had  performed,  the  efiect  which  his 
miracles  had  produced,   and   the   extraordinary  powers 
which  he  had   imparted.     A  large  portion  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  occupied  with  a  discourse 
concerning  spiritual  gifts,  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  as 
common  in  that  church,  as  abused  by  many  who  possessed 
them,  and  as  inferior  in  excellence  to  moral  virtue.     In 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  is  known  to 
have  been  the  earliest  of  the  apostolical  writings,  Paul 
says,  "  Our  Gospel  came  to  you  not  in  word  only,  but  in 
power  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  they,  t.  e,  your  own 
citizens,  in  their  progress  through  different  parts  of  the 
world,  show  of  us  what  manner  of  entering  in  we  had  unto 
you,  and  how  ye  turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  living 
God."*     Here  is  a  letter  written  not  twenty  years  aflter 
the  ascension  of  Jesus,  sent  as  soon  as  it  was  written  to 
the  church  of  Thessalonica  to  be  read  there,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  churches,  copied  and  circulated  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  uniformly  quoted  since  that  time 
by  the  succession  of  Christian  writers,  and  come  down 
to  us  with  every  evidence  that  can  be  desired,  indeed 
without  any  dispute,  of  its  being  a  genuine  letter.    In  this 
letter  the  apostle  tells  the  Thessalonians  that  they  had 
been  converted  to  the  Gospel  by  the  miracles  of  those  who 
preached  it,  and  that  the  effect  which  this  conversion  had 
produced  upon  their  conduct  was  talked  of  everywhere. 
If  these  ^U3te  had  not  been  known  to  the  Thessalonians, 
the  letter  would  have  been  instantly  rejected,  and  the 

•  1  Thess.  i.  5,  9. 
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character  of  him  who  wrote  it  would  have  sunk  into  con- 
tempt. Its  being  publicly  read,  held  in  yeneration,  and 
transmitted  by  them,  is  a  proof  that  every  thing  said  in  it 
concerning  themselves  is  true,  and  ther^ore  it  is  a  proof 
that  those  who  could  not  be  mistaken,  believed  in  the 
miracles  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord.  This  argument  is 
handled  by  Butler,  and  all  the  ablest  defenders  of  our 
religion ;  and  I  have  been  led  to  state  it  particularly,  be- 
cause it  has  always  appeared  to  me  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument, arising  out  of  the  books  themselves,  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  that  is  independent 
of  their  personal  character,  and  yet  is  demonstrative  of 
the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  their  contem- 
poraries, and  of  the  credit  which  we  may  safely  give  to 
their  report 

4.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  upon  this  question,  that 
a  testimony  thus  strongly  confirmed  is  not  contradicted 
by  any  opposite  testimony.  The  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  full  of  concessions  made  by  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity  ;  concessions,  the  force  of  which  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  believe  the  books  to  be  authentic :  and 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  concessions  of  exactly  the  same 
kind  with  those  made  by  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour  s  days, 
were  made  by  the  zealous  and  learned  adversaries  of 
our  fiuth  in  the  first  four  centuries.  Celsus,  Porphyry, 
Hierocles,  and  Julian  did  not  deny  the  facts ;  they  only 
attempted  to  disparage  them,  or  to  ascribe  them  to  magic. 
Julian  was  emperor  of  Rome  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
had  renounced  Christianity,  and  his  zeal  to  revive  the  an- 
cient heathen  worship  made  him  the  bitterest  enemy  of  a 
system  which  condemned  all  the  forms  of  idolatry.  Yet 
this  man,  with  every  wish  to  overturn  the  establishment 
which  Christianity  had  received  from  Constantine,  does 
not  pretend  to  say  in  his  work  against  the  Christians,  that 
no  miracles  were  performed  by  Jesus.  In  one  place  he 
says,  '^  Jesu^,  who  rebuked  the  winds,  and  walked  on  the 
seas,  and  cast  out  daemons,  and  as  you  will  have  it,  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.''  In  another  place,  <'  Jesus  ha^ 
been  celebrated  about  three  hundred  years,  having  done 
nothing  in  his  lifetime  worthy  of  remembrance,  unless 
any  one  thinks  it  a  mighty  matter  to  heal  lame  and  blind 
people,  and  exorcise  dsemoniacs  in  the  villages  o{^e\\iBi^\^^ 
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and  Bethany."*  The  prejudices  of  the  emperor  led  him  to 
gpeak  slightingly  of  the  miracles ;  but  the  &ct8  are  admitr 
ted  by  him.  It  was  reserved  for  infidels  at  the  distance  of 
seventeen  hundred  years  from  the  event,  to  dispute  a 
testimony  which  had  i^peared  satisfying  to  those  who 
heard  it,  and  which  had  not  received  any  contradiction 
in  the  succession  of  ages.  Because  they  did  not  believe 
in  magic,  and  saw  the  futility  of  that  account  of  the  works 
of  Jesus  which  the  prejudices  of  the  times  had  drawn 
from  their  predecessors  in  infidelity,  they  have  taken 
a  new  ground,  and  they  affirm,  against  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  against  the  fidth  of  history,  and  the  con- 
cessions of  the  earliest  adversaries,  that  the  works  never 
were  done.  But  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  firom  any 
change  in  the  mode  of  attack.  Sound  philosophy  will  al- 
ways furnish  weapons  sufficient  to  repel  the  aggressor ;  and 
the  truth  will  be  the  more  firmly  established  by  every  dis- 
play of  the  mutability  of  error. 

It  appears  then,  that  even  that  part  of  the  external  evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  which  from  its  nature  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  affected  by  length  of  time,  is  not  evanescent ; 
that  various  circumstances  preserve  it  from  diminution ; 
and  that  we,  in  these  latter  ages,  may  certainly  know  the 
truth  of  the  testimony  borne  by  those  who  declare  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  that  which  they  saw  and 
heard. 


SECTION  III. 


The  subject  would  now  be  exhausted  if  the  only  miracles 
recorded  in  history  were  those  to  ■  which  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles  made  their  appeal.  This  singular  attestation, 
given  upon  so  important  an  occasion,  would  then  appear  a 
decisive  mark  of  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty ;  and 
every  person  who  believes  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  authentic,  might  be  expected  to  join  in  the 
opinion  of  Nicodemus,  who  said  to  Jesus,  "  We  know  that 

*  Lardner^s  Heath.  Test  ch.  xlvi. 
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thon  art  a  teacher  come  from  God;  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him/'* 
But  the  subject  is  involved  in  new  difficulties,  and  assumes 
a  much  more  complicated  form,  when  we  recollect  that  ac- 
counts of  prodigies  and  miracles  abound  in  all  history, 
that  these  miracles  are  generally  connected  with  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country  in  which  the  record  of  them  is  pre- 
served, and  that,  as  the  religions  of  different  countries  are 
widely  different,  the  miracles  of  one  country  appear  to  con- 
tradict the  miracles  of  another.  If  it  be  said  that  all  the 
reports  of  miracles,  excepting  those  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  false,  then  it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  facility 
of  imposition  in  this  matter  against  which  the  human  mind 
has  never  been  proof.  If  some  other  reports  of  miracles, 
besides  those  in  Scripture,  are  admitted  to  be  true,  then  it 
seems  to  follow,  that  miracles  are  not  the  unequivocal 
mark  of  a  divine  commission. 

This  multitude  of  reports  concerning  miracles  has  af- 
forded much  triumph  to  the  adversaries  of  Christianity, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  authority  of  any  tes- 
timony concerning  a  religious  miracle  is  so  much  dimi- 
nished by  the  ridiculous  stories,  and  the  gross  impositions 
of  the  same  kind  in  all  ages,  that  men  of  sense  should  lay 
down  a  general  resolution  to  reject  it  without  any  exami- 
nation.    The  zeal  with  which  he  writes  has  led  him  to 
reconmiend  a  resolution  very  unbecoming  a  philosopher. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  upon  the  one 
hand,  the  prejudice  arising  from  the  multitude  of  false  mi- 
racles which  have  been  reported  and  believed,  and,  upon 
the  other  hand,  the  suspicion  that  out  of  the  number  pre- 
served in  ancient  history,  some  may  have  been  real  mira- 
cles, furnish  a  very  plausible  objection  against  this  branch 
of  the  external  evidence  of  Christianity  ;   an  objection 
which  every  person  whose  business  it  is  to  defend  the 
truth  of  our  religion  must  be  prepared  to  meet ;  and  an 
objection  which  there  is  the  more  reason  for  studying  with 
care,  because  the  attempts  to  answer  it  have  not  always 
been  conducted  with  sufficient  ability  and  prudence,  and 
some  zealous  champions  of  Christianity  have  mistaken  the 

•  John  iii.  2. 
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ground  which  ought  to  be  maintained  in  repelling  this  at- 
tack. 

The  four  observations  which  follow,  appear  to  me  to 
embrace  the  leading  points  in  this  controversy,  and  when 
properly  extended  by  reading  and  reflection,  will  be  found 
suflicient  to  remove  the  objection  arising  from  the  multi- 
tude of  miracles  pientioned  in  history. 

1.  No  religion,  except  the  Jewish  and  Christian,  which, 
by  every  person  who  understands  the  Gospel,  are  account- 
ed one  religion, — ^no  other  religion,  that  we  know  of,  claim- 
ed to  be  received  upon  the  footing  of  miracles  performed 
by  its  author. 

Some  of  the  ancient  lawgivers  said  that  they  had  pri- 
vate conferences  with  the  Deity,  in  wJiich  the  system  of 
religious  or  civil  polity,  which  they  established,  was  com- 
municated to  them.  But  none  of  them  pretended  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  presence  of  the  people,  changes  upon  the  or- 
der of  nature.  The  Pagan  mythology  was  much  more 
ancient  than  any  record  of  miracles  in  profane  history. 
Many  of  the  achievements  of  the  gods  run  back  into 
those  periods  of  which  there  is  no  history  that  is  not 
accounted  fabulous  ; — some  are  known  to  the  learned 
to  be  an  allegorical  method  of  conveying  moral  or  physi- 
cal truth ;  and  others  are  merely  the  colouring  which  fable 
and  poetry  gave  to  the  transactions  of  a  remote  antiquity 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  The  miracles  recorded  in 
the  times  of  authentic  history  coincided  with  a  supersti- 

,  tion  already  established,  the  influence  of  which  prepared 
the  minds  of  men  for  receiving  them.  They  were  per- 
formed by  priests,  or  men  of  rank,  to  whom  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  look  up  with  reverence  ;  generally  in 
temples  consecrated  by  the  offerings  of  ages,  where  it  wa.s 

.  impious  for  the  eye  of  the  worshippers  to  pry  too  closely  ; 
under  the  protection  of  civil  government ;  and  in  sup]  ort 
of  a  system  which  antiquity  had  hallowed,  and  which  the 

.  law  commanded  the  citizens  to  respect.  The  miracles  of 
the  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  were  performed  by  obscure 
despised  men,  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  as  the  vouchers  nt' 
a  new  doctrine  which  was  accounted  an  insult  to  the  gods, 
and  which  did  not  flatter  the  passions  of  men.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  cases  are  widely  different ;  and  before  pro- 
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ceeding  to  any  particular  examination  of  the  heathen  mi- 
racles, you  are  warranted  in  considering  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  them  as  clearly  discriminated  from  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture,  by  this  circumstance,  that  they 
were  not  wrought  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  credit  to  a 
new  system  of  &ith.  In  the  seventh  century  Mahomet 
appeared  in  Arabia,  calling  himself  the  chief  of  the  pro- 
phets of  Grod,  sent  to  extirpate  idolatry,  and  to  establish  a 
new  and  perfect  religion.  He  acknowledged  the  divine 
mission  both  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus.  He  often  mentions 
the  evident  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  and  he  has 
preserved  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  our  Lord  raised 
from  the  dead.  Those  who  opposed  him  demanded  a  sign 
of  his  mission.  He  gave  various  reasons  for  not  comply- 
ing with  this  demand,  and  in  different  places  of  the  Koran 
appears  solicitous  to  obviate  the  doubts  which  his  refusal 
excited.  But  although  his  reasons  were  not  satisfying,  and 
he  was  harassed  with  importunity,— -although  he  lived 
amongst  a  barbarous  unlearned  people,  and  although  he 
possessed  a  very  uncommon  share  of  ability  and  address, 
he  had  the  prudence  never  to  make  the  experiment  of 
working  a  miracle,  and  he  confesses  that  God,  in  hb  so- 
vereignty, had  withheld  from  him  that  power.  The 
Church  of  Rome  claims  the  power  which  Mahomet  did 
not  assume,  and  the  history  of  that  church  is  full  of  won- 
ders said  to  be  performed  at  the  shrines  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, by  the  divine  virtue  residing  in  a  relic,  or  by  the 
power  committed  to  a  religious  order,  to  a  particular 
sect,  or  to  the  whole  church.  But  all  these  are  in  sup» 
port  of  a  system  already  established,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  spectators ;  and,  like  the 
heathen  miracles,  they  extend  the  prevailing  superstition 
by  introducing  or  confirming  doctrines,  rites,  and  prac- 
tices, exactly  similar  to  those  which  had  been  formerly 
received. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  review,  that  the  history  ok' 
the  world  does  not  present,  out  of  that  multitude  of  mira- 
cles which  it  has  recorded,  any  that  were  performed  un- 
der the  disadvantages  which  attended  the  Christian,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  a  change  upon  the  religious 
sentiments  of  mankind.  All  the  rest  were  aided  by  the 
prevailing  opinions ;  these  alone  were  opposed  by  them  2 
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all  the  rest  found  men  ready  to  believe ;  these  alone  pro- 
duced a  new  &ith. 

2.  As  the  circumstance  which  I  have  mentioned  forms, 
upon  a  general  view  of  the  matter,  a  clear  discrimin^ition 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  so,  when  we  enter  upon  a 
particular  examination,  there  appears  to  be  the  most  strik- 
ing difference  between  them  and  all  other  miracles,  in  the 
evidence  with  which  they  are  transmitted.  The  testimo- 
ny for  a  miracle  requires  to  be  tried  with  caution,  because 
it  contradicts  the  presumption  suggested  by  experience  ; 
and  the  more  instances  there  are  of  imposition  or  mistake 
in  reports  of  this  kind,  there  is  the  more  reason  for  weigh- 
ing every  report  with  the  ipost  scrupulous  exactness. 
When  we  proved  the  testimony  borne  by  the  apostles  to 
the  miracles  of  Jesus,  we  found  a  multitude  of  circum- 
stances which  conspire  to  render  it  credible.  But  when 
we  try,  by  the  same  standard  of  sound  criticism,  the  testi- 
mony borne  either  to  the  heathen  or  to  popish  miracles,  it 
is  found  to  be  very  much  wanting.  Many  of  the  heathen 
miracles  were  prodigies  which  had  no  connexion  with  any 
religious  system,  or  they  were  phenomena  which  appeared 
wonderful  to  ignorant  mcin,  but  which  a  more  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  nature  has  enabled  us  to  explain. 
Others  were  extraordinary  works,  recorded  long  after  the 
time  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  performed,  and  re- 
corded by  historians  who,  while  they  adorn  their  writings 
with  popular  stories,  are  careful  to  distinguish  the  narra- 
tion, which  they-  consider  as  authentic,  from  the  reports 
which  they  retail  because  they  received  them.  The  mira- 
cles which  Tacitus  reports  as  performed  by  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  the  feats  of  Alexander  of  Pontus,  which  we 
learn  from  Lucian,  who  represents  him  as  an  impostor, 
and  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  whom 
some  of  the  later  Platonists  are  said  to  have  raised  up  as 
a  rival  to  our  Lord, — all  these  have  been  examined  by 
men  of  learning  and  judgment;  and  the  most  zealous 
friend  of  Christianity  could  not  wish  for  a  more  favourable 
display  of  the  unexceptionable  testimony  upon  which  its 
miracles  are  received,  than  is  obtained  by  contrasting  it  with 
the  air  of  falsehood  which  runs  throng^  all  these  accounts. 

Mr.  Hume  has  been  solicitous  to  place  the  evidence  of 
some  popish  miracles  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  and 
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he  has  cpllected,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  various  circum- 
stances which  conspired  to  attest  the  miracles  said  to  be 
performed  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  in  the 
church-yard  of  St  Medard,  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris. 
But  although  a  particular  purpose  induced  him  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  an  advocate  for  these  miracles^  yet  the 
imposture  was  manifest  at  the  time  to  many  who  lived 
upon  the  spot,  and  it  has  since  that  time  been  completely 
exposed  in  several  treatises.  In  Campbell's  Dissertation, 
in  the  Criterion  by  Dr.  Douglas,  late  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
in  Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  and  in  other 
books,  there  is  an  investigation  of  many  pretended  mira- 
cles ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  acknowledged,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Douglas  have  clearly 
shown,  with  regard  to  all  the  miracles  to  which  their  in- 
vestigation extends,  either  that  the  accounts  of  them,  from 
the  circumstances,  appear  to  be  false^  or  that  the  facts, 
from  their  nature,  are  not  miraculous.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  as  far  as  this  investigation  can  be  carried,  it 
will  be  found  uniformly  to  apply  to  the  miracles  recorded 
in  heathen  story,  or  in  popish  legends ;  and  that,  as  a  per* 
son,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  read  much  history  and 
much  ^Bible,  is  at  no  loss  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other  when  they  are  j^esented  to  him,  so  any  one  who  duly 
considers  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  most  readily 
discriminate  the  precise  assured  testimony  of  miracles 
wrought  by  Jesus  as  a  divine  teacher,  which  eye-witnesses 
submitted  at  the  very  time  and  place  to  the  examination 
of  their  enemies,  from  the  hesitating,  suspicious  record  of 
wonders  said  to  be  performed  for  some  insignificant  purpose, 
which  the  historians  did  not  see,  or  which  the  rank  and 
cliaracters  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  ascribed  pre- 
served from  the  scrutiny  even  of  those  who  saw  them. 
The  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  far  from  being 
diminished  by  the  number  of  impostures,  is  very  much  iU 
lustrated  by  this  contrast.  Men,  indeed,  cannot  perceive 
the  difference  without  an  exercise  of  understanding.  They 
are  required  here,  as  upon  every  other  subject,  to  sepa- 
rate truth  from  falsehood,  to  <*  prove  all  things,  and  to 
hold  fest  that  which  is  good."*  Extensive  information  and  en- 
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lightened  criticism  are  called  in  to  be  the  handmaids  of 
religion  ;  and  the  continued  increase  of  human  knowledge^ 
instead  of  giving  Christians  any  reasonable  ground  for  ap- 
prehending danger,  enables  them  to  defend  the  principles 
which  they  have  embraced,  dissipates  objections  which 
might  occur  to  the  ignorant,  and  establishes  the  faith  of 
those  who  inquire. 

I  said,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  investigation 
of  which  Dr.  Douglas  and  Dr.  Campbell  have  given  a 
specimen,  were  extended  &rther,  it  would  be  found  to  ap- 
ply uniformly  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  heathen  story 
or  in  popish  legends.  I  used  this  guarded  expression,  be- 
cause 1  do  not  consider  any  m^  as  warranted  to  say, 
before  he  has  examined  them,  that  all  apparent  miracles, 
excepting  those  recorded  in  the  Bible,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  dexterity  of  an  impostor,  or  by  the  carelessness 
or  ignorance  of  the  spectators. 

3.  And,  therefore,  my  third  observation  is,  that  although 
we  should  ascribe  some  of  the  extraordinary  works  recorded 
in  history  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  the  argument  from 
miracles  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  not  impaired. 

They  who  can  satisfy  their  minds  that  such  works  are 
not  miraculous,  or  that  the  accounts  of  them  are  false, 
leave  the  argument  from  miracles  entire  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  They  who  cannot  satisfy  their  minds  in  this 
manner,  and  who  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  works,  or 
the  purpose  which  they  promote,  that  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  God,  are  led  by  their  principles  to  ascribe  them 
to  some  intermediate  beings  between  God  and  man.  But 
this  system,  as  we  have  been  taught  by  our  Lord  to  rea- 
son,* does  not  affect  the  argument  from  miracles.  For 
thus  stands  the  case :  The  orders  of  intermediate  beings 
are  wholly  unknown  to  human  reason.  There  may  be 
good,  and  there  may  be  bad  spirits,  and  their  measure  of 
power  may  be  more,  or  it  may  be  less.  But  as  we  infer 
ft'om  all  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  especially  from  the 
constitution  of  our  own  minds,  that  this  world  is  not  the 
work  of  an  evil  being,  so  having  found  that  the  nature  of 
the  revelation  contained  in  the  New  Testament  affords  a 
very  strong  presumption  of  its  coming  from  God,  we  can- 

*  Mtitt  chap.  xii< 
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not  suppose  that  the  miracles,  which  are  th^  direct  proof 
of  this  presumption,  and  which  actually  were  the  means 
of  establishing  the  Gospel,  came  from  an  evil  being.  The 
conduct  of  the  adversary  of  mankind  was  indeed  very 
-opposite  to  the  cunning  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  if  he 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  man  who  was  manifested  to  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  devil,  and  employed  his  power  to 
undermine  his  own  kingdom,  and. put  an  end  to  his  own 
malicious  joy.  As  ^,  then,  as  the  argument  from  mi- 
racles for  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  concerned,  the  power 
of  evil  spirits  is  merely  a  speculative  point,  upon  which, 
as  upon  many  other  speculative  points  concerning  which 
our  information  is  imperfect,  different  opinions  may  be 
held  without  any  injury  to  the  truth.  Whatever  system 
we  adopt  with  regard  to  the  power  of  Satan,  howsoever 
evil  spirits  may  be  supposed  to  have  acted  at  other  times, 
we  are  as  certain  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  can  make  us, 
that  their  power  was  not  exerted  in  the  establishment  of 
our  faith,  and  we  rest  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus  as  wrought 
by  the  finger  of  God. 

But,  although  speculations  concerning  the  power  of  evil 
spirits  are  in  no  degree  necessary  to  a  rational  belief  of 
Christianity,  yet  they  will  naturally  fall  in  your  way,  when 
you  are  investigating  the  argument  from  miracles,  and  you 
ought  not  to  be  strangers  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
different  opinions  rest.  It  has  been  said,  that  God  alone 
can  work  miracles,  because  the  sovereign  of  the  universe 
never  will  permit  any  evil  spirit  to  encroach  so  far  upon 
the  prerogative  of  his  majesty,  as  to  produce  any  work 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature.  This  opinion  seems  to 
present  the  most  honourable  view  of  the  Almighty ;  it 
professes  to  afford  security  against  many  delusions,  which, 
according  to  other  systems,  are  practicable ;  it  leaves  the 
argument  from  miracles  clear  and  unembarrassed,  and  it 
has  been  supported  by  much  ingenious  reasoning.  But  it 
appears  to  me  presumptuous,  because  it  assumes  more, 
and  pronounces  with  a  more  decisive  tone  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  divine  government,  than  is  competent  to 
our  ignorance.  It  contradicts  the  obvious  interpretation 
-of  several  passages  of  Scripture,  and  the  attempts  to  give 
these  passages  a  meaning  not  inconsistent  with  it,  have 
tortured  Scripture  in  a  manner  which  is  not  justifiable.    It 
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has  been  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  evil  spirits  have 
been  accustomed,  in  all  ages,  to  exercise  their  power  in 
astonishing,  deluding,  and  misleading  the  minds  of  men  ; 
that  all  false  religions  have  been  supported  by  their  in- 
fluence, and  that  they  are  continually  busied  in  corrupt- 
ing true  religion.  Even  the  able  and  profound  Cudworth 
represents  it  as  unquestionable,  that  ApoUonius  of  Tyana 
was  made  choice  of  by  the  policy,  and  assisted  by  the 
powers  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  for  the  doing  some 
things  extraordinary,  in  order  to  derogate  from  the  mi- 
racles of  our  Saviour,  and  enable  Paganism  to  bear  up 
against  the  attacks  of  Christianity.  When  the  matter  is 
thus  stated,  a  most  uncomfortable  view  of  the  moral  state 
of  the  universe  is  presented  to  us ;  a  view  which,  without 
some  qualification,  approaches  very  near  to  the  Mani- 
chaean  system,  by  subjecting  the  feeble  race  of  man,  in 
their  most  important  concerns,  alternately  to  the  domi- 
nion of  opposite  powers.  The  safe  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  middle  between  these  two. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  an  intermediate  being  never 
is  allowed  to  suspend  the  laws  of  nature.  But  we  are 
certain  that  all  power  is  dependent  upon  the  Lord  of  na- 
ture. We  should  be  careful  not  to  bewilder  ourselves,  by 
carrying  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  weakness  of  human 
government  into  our  speculations  concerning  the  ways  of 
God ;  and,  we  should  always  remember,  that,  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  Him  whose  eyes  are  in  every  place,  there 
can  be  no  delay  or  opposition  to  his  purpose  from  the 
multitude  of  his  ministers.  "  He  doeth  according  to  his 
will  in  the  army  of  heaven."  God  is  all  in  all.  The  power 
of  working  miracles  may  descend  from  the  Almighty 
through  a  gradation  of  good  spirits  ;  and  he  may  commis- 
sion evil  spirits,  by  exercising  the  power  given  to  them, 
to  prove  his  people,  or  to  execute  a  judicial  sentence  upon 
those  who  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth.  But  both 
good  and  evil  spirits  are  absolutely  under  his  control ; 
they  fulfil  his  pleasure,  and  he  works  by  them. 

This  is  the  system  which  appears  to  be  intimated  in 
Scripture,  as  &r  as  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  seen  meet  to 
reveal  a  speculative  point  which  is  not  essential  to  our 
improvement  or  comfort     It  is  indeed  very  remarkable, 

that  at  the  introduction  of  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Chris- 
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tian  dispensatioiis,  there  seems,  according  to  the  most  na- 
tural interpretation  of  Scripture,  to  have  been  a  certain 
display  of  the  power  of  evil  spirits— I  mean  in  the  works 
of  the  Egyptian  magicians,  and  in  the  demoniacs  of  the 
New  Testament.    But  in  both  cases  the  display  appears 
to  have  been  permitted  by  God,  that  it  might  be.  made 
manifest  there  was  in  nature  a  superior  power.     The  ma^ 
gicians,  after  they  had  imitated  some  of  the  works  of  Mo- 
ses, could  go  no  £surther,  but  said  "  This  is  the  finger  of 
God;"  and  therefore  God  says  to  Pharaoh,    "For  this 
cause  have  I  raised  thee  up  for  to  show  in  thee  my  power, 
and  that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the 
earth."*    The  evil  spirits  which  had  afflicted  the  bodies  of 
men  owned,  in  like  manner,  the  power  of  Jesus,  and  re- 
tired at  his  command.     Therefore  he  says,  "  I  beheld  Sa- 
tan as  lightning  fall  from  heaven  ;'*  and  again,  "  If  I  with 
the  finger  of  God  cast  out  devils,  no  doubt  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  come  to  you."f     Both  dispensations  give  warn- 
ing of  &lse  prophets  who  should  show  signs.     Moses  says, 
*<  If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet  and  giveth  thee  a 
sign  or  a  wonder,  saying,  let  us  go  after  other  gods,  thou 
shalt  not  hearken  unto  tibe  words  of  that  prophet,  for  the 
Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  you  love 
him  with  all  your  soul." J     Our  Lord  says,  "  There  shall 
arise  false  Christs,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  won- 
ders ;"§  and  it  is  part  of  the  description  which  his  Apostle 
gives  of  Antichrist,  "  His  coming  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan,  vriih  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders."  || 
Even  although  you  suppose  it  to  be  meant  by  these  warn- 
ings, that  the  signs  and  wonders  were  to  be  performed 
with  the  assistance  of  evil  spirits,  still  the  miracles  upon 
which  the  two  dispensations  are  founded  afford  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  supremacy  of  their  Author ;  and  if 
evil  spirits  had  permission  given  them  to  exercise  a  certain 
power  at  those  times,  it  was  only  to  prepare  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  power. 

In  the  very  constitution  of  the  evidence  of  the  two  re- 
ligions, provision  is  made  for  preserving  the  true  disciples 
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•from  the  dread  of  evil  spirits.  Whatever  opinions  may 
have  been  entertained  coficerning  their  power,  they  mani- 
festly stand  forth  in  the  Bible  confessing  their  inferiority, 
and  furnishing  by  this  confession,  to  all  whose  understand- 
ings are  sound,  and  whose  hearts  are  upright,  a  perpetual 
antidote  against  the  fears  of  superstition. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  system  which  ascribes  many 
of  the  miracles  recorded  in  history  to  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits  does  not  detract  from  the  evidence  of  Christianity, 
because  our  faith  rests  upon  works  whose  distinguishing 
character,  and  whose  manifest  superiority  to  the  power  of 
evil  spirits,  are  calculated  to  remove  every  degree  of  hesi- 
tation in  applying  the  argument  which  miracles  aflibrd. 

One  observation  more  shuts  up  the  subject. 

4.  The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  mi- 
racles in  the  Christian  church,  does  not  invalidate  the  ar- 
gument arising  from  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 

All  Protestants,  and  many  Catholics,  believe  that  the 
claim  of  working  miracles  which  the  Church  of  Rome  ad- 
vances as  one  mark  of  her  being  the  true  Church  is  with- 
out foundation  ;  and  no  impartial  discerning  person,  who 
reads  the  history  of  the  wonders  which  for  many  centuries 
have  been  recorded  by  that  Church,  can  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment in  classing  them  with  the  tricks  of  heathen  priests. 
Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  letter  from  Rome,  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  Popish  are  an  imitation  of  the  heathen  mira- 
cles, and  even  those  who  do  not  admit  that  they  have 
been  borrowed,  cannot  deny  the  resemblance.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  Christian  believes  that  real  miracles 
were  performed  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles:  and  the 
«naaiimous  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church  has  preserved 
the  memory  of  many  in  succeeding  ages.  It  is  natural 
then  to  inquire  at  what  period  the  true  miracles  ceased, 
and  the  fictitious  commenced.  Some  mark  is  called  for 
to  distinguish  so  important  an  era,  and  the  imprudence  of 
which  some  Christian  writers  have  been  guilty  in  their 
attempts  to  fix  it,  has  afforded  a  kind  of  triumph  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  expose  every  weak  quarter  in  the 
defence  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  book,  en- 
titled— A  free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers  which 
have  been  supposed  to  subsist  in  the  Christian  Church, 
maintained  this  position,  that  after  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
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ties,  the  Church  did  not  possess  any  standing  power  of 
Working  miracles.  Those  who  were  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  the  early  fathers  attacked,  with  much  bitterness,  a  posi- 
tion which  directly  impugned  their  authority.  Some  of 
them  very  unadvisedly  said,  that  if  all  the  miracles  after 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  which  were  attested  unanimously 
by  the  primitive  &thers,  are  no  better  than  enthusiasm 
and  imposture,  then  we  are  deprived  of  our  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  Others  undertook  to 
defend  the  reality  of  the  miracles  in  the  first  four  centu«- 
ries ;  and  they  weakened  their  defence  by  extending  their 
frontier.  The  controversy  was  keenly  agitated  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century ;  and  the  attention  of  the  world 
was  lately  drawn  to  it  by  the  fascinating  language  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  who,  mixing  truth  and  falsehood  together,  and 
colouring  both  with  his  masterly  pencil,  has  contrived  to 
reflect,  from  the  claims  of  the  primitive  Church,  a  degree 
of  suspicion  upon  the  Gospel  miracles. 

.  No  person  who  believes  the  Gospel  will  think  it  incredi- 
ble that  miracles  were  performed  during  the  whole  of  the 
first  century,  because  the  Apostle  John  lived  about  the 
end  of  it,  and  many  of  those  to  whom  the  Apostles  had 
communicated  spiritual  gifts  probably  survived  it.  All 
the  Christian  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
affirm  that  miraculous  gifts  did,  in  certain  measure,  con- 
tinue in  the  Christian  Church,  and  were,  at  times,  exerted 
in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the  expulsion  of  demons.  But 
those,  who  have  examined  their  writings  with  critical  ac- 
curacy, have  shown  that  there  is  much  looseness  and  ex- 
aggeration in  the  language  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  em- 
ployed with  regard  to  these  gifts.  To  satisfy  you  of  thb, 
I  shall  place  a  passage  from  that  historian  over  against 
passages  from  Irenaeus,  Origen,  and  Eusebius.  Mr. 
Gibbon  says,  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  times  of 
the  Apostles  and  their  first  disciples,  has  claimed  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  miraculous  powers.  Amongst 
these  he  mentions  the  power  of  raising  the  dead.  In 
the  days  of  Irenaeus,  he  affirms,  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  far  from 
being  esteemed  an  uncommon  event ;  the  miracle  was  fre- 
quently performed  on  necessary  occasions,  by  great  fasting 

and  the  joint  supplications  of  the  church  of  the  place,  and 
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the  persons  tims  restored  to  their  prayers,  lived  afterwards 
among  them  many  years.*  Now  hear  Irenseus  himself. 
The  true  disciptes  of  Jesus,  by  a  power  derived  from  him^ 
conferred  blessings  upon  other  men,  as  each  has  been 
enabled.  Some  espel  demons  so  effectually,  that  they 
who  have  been  delivered  from  evil  spirits  believe  and 
become  members  of  the  church;  others  have  knowledge  of 
futurity,  see  visions,  and  utter  prophecies;  others  cure 
diseases  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  and,  as  we  have  said, 
the  dead  too  have  been  raised,  and  remained  some  years 
^th  us.f  Observe  he  changes  the  tense  in  the  last  clause ; 
it  is  nyt^0nr»fy  wtt^nxuntv*  He  does  not  speak  of  the  power 
of  raising  the  dead  as  present,  but  as  having  been  exerted 
in  some  time  past,  so  that  the  persons  who  were  the  objects 
of  it  reached  to  his  own  days,  Mr.  Gibbon  himself  has 
shown  that  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  did  not  know,  in  the 
second  century,  that  the  power  of  raisihg  the  dead  existed 
in  the  Christian  church ;  and  no  Christian  writer,  in  the 
second  or  third,  century,  mentions  this  miracle  as  per- 
,formed  in  his  time.  You  may  judge  from  this  specimen 
of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gibbon.  Origen  says,  in  the  third 
•century,  signs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  shown  where  Jesus 
began  to  teach,  more  numerous  after  his  ascension ;  and, 
«  in  succeeding  times,  less  numerous.  But  even  at  this  day, 
there  are  traces  of  it  in  a  few  men  who  have  had  their 
souls  cleansed.^  Eusebius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  says.  Our  Lord  himself,  even  at  this  day,  is  wont 
to  manifest  some  small  portions  of  his  power  in  those 
whom  he  judges  proper  for  it.§  If  you  give  credit  to 
these  respectable  testimonies,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
respect,  ^bojth  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  given, 
and  from  the  characters  of  the  authors,  you  will  believe 
that  the  profusion  of  miraculous  gifts  which  was  poured 
forth  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  was  gradually  withdrawn 
in  the  succeeding  ages,  and  that  the  fathers  were  sensible 
of  this  gradual  cessation,  but  boasted  that  some  gifts  did 
continue,  and  were  occasionally  exerted  during  the  first 

•  Gibbon's  Rom.  Hist.  ch.  15. 
•j-  Tren.  lib.  ii.  cap.  32. 
$  Orig.  contra  Cels.  lib.  vii.  p.  337. 
§  Eus.  Dem.  £v.  lib.  iii.  p.  109. 
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three  centuries.  Tliis  gradual  cessation  Is  agreeable  to 
tiM  analogy  of  the  divine  procedure  in  other  matters.  It 
kft  an  occasional  support  to  the  &ith  of  Christians,  so  long 
as  they  were  exposed  to  persecution  under  the  heathen 
emperors ;  and  it  serves  to  account  for  what  Mr.  Gibbon 
eaUs  the  insensibility  of  the  Christians  with  regard  to  the 
cessation  of  miraculous  powers.  If  these  powers  were 
withdrawn,  one  by  one,  and  the  display  of  them  became 
gradually  less  frequent,  the  insensibility  of  Christians  with 
regard  to  the  cessation  of  miracles  is'not  wonderful ;  and 
Uie  writers,  whom  I  have  quoted,  have  spoken  of  the  subr 
ject  in  that  manner  which  was  most  natural. 

Although  it  seems  probable  that  miraculous  powers  did, 
in  certain  measure,  continue  in  the  Christian  church  during 
the  first  three  centuries,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
testimony  borne  to  all  the  miracles  of  that  period  w 
unsuspicious.  There  probably  was  much  credulity  and 
inattention  in  the  relaters,  and  their  reports  are  destitute 
of  many  of  those  circumstances  which  are  found  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Apostles.  But  it  is  always  to  be  remeno- 
bered  that  the  two  are  independent  of  one  another.  We 
do  not  receive  the  miracles  of  the  Grospel  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  the  fathers ;  and,  although  all  the  miracles  said  to 
be  wrought  after  the  days  of  the  Apostles  be  rejected,  the 
evidence  of  the  works,  which  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  did, 
would  rest  exactly  upon  that  footing  on  which  we  placed  it. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  miraculous  gifts  which  had 
perceptibly  decreased  till  the  days  of  Constantine,  would 
cease  entirely  when  the  protection  afforded  by  the  civil 
government  to  the  Christians  rendered  them  less  necessary. 
Yet  we  find  ecclesiastical  history,  after  Christianity  be- 
came the  religion  of  the  state,  abounding  with  a  diversity 
.  of  the  greatest  miracles.  No  wise  champion  of  Christia- 
nity will  attempt  to  defend  the  reality  of  these  wonders ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  extravagance  of  the  later  fictions 
will  not  discredit,  with  any  wise  inquirer,  the  miracles  of 
former  times.  It  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  the  Christian 
world  was  prepared,  by  having  been  witnesses  of  real  mira- 
cles, for  receiving  without  suspicion  such  as  were  fictitious, 
that  the  efiect,  which  true  miracles  had  produced,  might 
induce  vain  or  deceitful  men  to  employ  this  engine  in  ac- 
complishing their  own  purposes,*  and  tiiat  after  Christian- 
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ity  was  the  established  religion,  the  use  of  this  engine  be- 
came as  easy  to  the  Christians,  as  it  was  to  the  heathen 
priests  of  old.  The  innumerable  forgeries  of  this  sort, 
says  Dr.  Middleton,  strengthen  the  credibility  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  miracles.  For  how  could  we  ac- 
count for  a  practice  so  universal,  of  forging  miracles  for 
the  support  of  false  religions,  if  on  some  occasions  they 
had  not  actually  been  wrought  for  the  confirmation  of  a 
true  one?  Or  how  is  it  possible  that  so  many  spurious  copies 
should  pass  upon  the  worldj  without  some  genuine  origi- 
nal from  whence  they  were  drawn,  whose  known  existence 
and  tried  success  might  give  an  appearance  of  probability 
to  the  counterfeit  ?  We  may  add,  that  if  these  counterfeits 
were  at  any  time  detected,  the  strong  prejudice  which 
would  arise  from  the  detection  against  that  religion,  in 
support  of  which  they  were  adduced,  could  be  counter- 
balanced only  by  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  mira- 
cles of  former  times. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  duration  of  miracles  in  the 
Christian  church  is  a  question  of  curiosity  in  no  degree 
essential  to  the  evidence  of  our  religion.  If  no  miracles 
were  really  performed  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  then 
every  Christian  receives  all  that  ever  were  wrought  upon 
unquestionable  testimony.  If  there  were  some  real  mi- 
racles in  after-times,  they  must  stand  upon  their  own  evi- 
dence. We  may  receive  them,  or  reject  them,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  us  well  or  ill  vouched  ;  and  we  can  draw  no  in- 
ference, from  the  multiplicity  of  imitations  or  forgeries, 
unfavourable  to  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  original. 

Bonnet,  in  his  philosophical  and  critical  inquiries  concerning  Chris- 
tianity, has  given,  besides  much  other  valuable  matter,  the  most 
8atisf3dng  statement  that  I  have  met  with  of  the  argument  from 
miracles.  Bonnet's  work  was  written  in  French.  An  extract  of 
the  part  of  it  most  interesting  to  a  student  in  divinity,  was  trans- 
lated by  a  clergyman  of  this  church,  and  published  some  years  ago. 

Bishop  Sherlock,  in  his  first  volume  of  sermons,  which  is  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  stating  the  superiority  of  revealed  to  natural  religion, 
has  two  discourses,  the  ninth  and  tenth,  upon  miracles  considered 
as  the  proof  of  revelation.  He  treats  the  subject  in  his  usual  lumi- 
nous manner,  and  suggests  many  just  and  useful  views. 

Newcome,  in  his  obsei-vations  on  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour,  has 
written  largely  and  delightfully  of  his  miracles. 

Joiixn  also^  in  some  of  his  essays  or  discourses,  and  in  his  remarks 
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on  eeelciiiiagtieifcl  history,  has  very  ably  illustrated  the  fitness  with 
which  our  Lord's  mirades  were  adi4>ted  both  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  religioii,  aod  to  impress  upon  his  followers  the  characteristieal 
doctriscs  of  the  goroeL  This  view  of  the  subject  is  also  prose- 
cuted hf  Ogden  in  his  sermons. 

CampbeU's  Diss^tation  on  Mirades. 

Douglas's  Criterion. 

BHtler*s  Analogy. 

Ifadmighrs  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History. 

Paley's  Evidences. 

FaoDoer  on  Bliradies. 

Cudworth,  translated  by  Mosheim. 

LeUnd's  View  of  Ddstical  Writers.  ^ 

Randolph's  View  of  our  Lord's  Ministry* 

Clarke. 

Bo]^'s  Lectures. 

Mi^eton. 

Sir  David  Dalrynple.  i!. 
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CHAP.  V. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITT. 

Those  lectures  upon  Scripture  are  properiy  called  ciiti* 
cal,  which  are  intended  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  a  dif- 
ficult passage,  and  to  bring  out  from  the  words  of  an  author 
the  sense  which  is  not  obvious  to  an  ordinary  reader.    The 
sources  of  this  elucidation  are,  such  emendations  upon  the 
reading  or  the  punctuation  as  may  warrantably  be  made, 
an  analysis  of  the  particular  words,  a  close  attention  to  the 
manner  of  the  author,  to  the  scope  of  his  reasoning,  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  those  for  whom  he  writes ;  and, 
•  lastly,  a  comparison  of  the  passage,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  criticism,  with  other  passages  in  which  the  same 
matters  are  treated.     There  is  great  room  for  critical  lec- 
tures of  this  kind,  and  my  theological  course  abounds  with 
specimens  of  them.      Much  has  been  done  in  this  way 
since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  the  application 
of  sound  criticism  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  one  great 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  learned  languages,  and  from  the  habit  of  analyz- 
ing the  authors  w  ho  wrote  in  them,  is,  that  you  are  there- 
by prepared  for  receiving  that  rational  exposition  of  the 
word  of  God,  which  is  the  true  foundation  of  theological 
knowledge. 

There  is  another  kind  of  critical  lecture,  which  professes 
by  a  general  comprehensive  view  of  a  passage  of  scrip- 
ture, to  illustrate  some  important  points  in  the  evidence 
or  genius  of  our  religion.  This  kind  of  lecture  is  appli- 
cable to  those  passages  where  there  is  not  any  obscurity 
in  the  expression,  any  recondite  meaning,  or  any  contro- 
verted doctrine,  but  where  there  is  a  number  of  circum- 
stances scattered  throughout,  the  force  of  which  may  be 
missed  by  a  careless  or  ignorant  reader,  but  which  by  be- 
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ing  arranged  and  placed  clearly  in  view,  may  be  made  to 
bear  upon  one  point,  so  as  to  bring  conviction  to  the  un- 
derstanding, at  the  same  time  that  they  minister  to  the 
improvement  of  the  heart  The  inimitable  manner  of 
Scripture,  so  natural  and  artless,  yet  so  pregnant  with 
circumstances  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  instructive, 
affords  numberless  subjects  of  this  kind  of  lecture ;  and  I 
do  not  know  any  method  so  well  calculated  to  give  a  per- 
son of  taste  and  sensibility  a  deep  impression  of  the  excel- 
lency and  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures.  One  is  tempt- 
ed, by  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  passages  which  occur 
to  him,  to  adopt  this  mode  of  lecturing  occasionally  in 
speaking  to  an  assembly  of  Christians,  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  ordinary  method  of  lecturing,  by  sug* 
gesting  remarks  from  particular  verses,  is  more  adapted  to 
that  measure  of  understanding,  of  attention,  and  of  me- 
mory, which  is  found  in  the  genierality  of  hearers. 

But  such  a  mode  may  here  be  followed  with  advantage ; 
and  I  am  led  to  give  you  now  a  specimen  of  this  criticism 
upon  the  sense,  rather  than  upon  the  words  of  an  evange- 
list, because  the  eleventh  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  may  be 
stated  in  such  a  light  as  to  illustrate  much  of  what  has 
been  said  with  regard  both  to  the  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity,  and  to  that  branch  of  the  external  evidence 
which  arises  from  miracles. 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  John  is  the  history  of  the  re- 
surrection '  of  Lazarus,  the  greatest  miracle  which  Jesus 
performed.  Upon  such  a  general  view  of  the  chapter  as 
a  critical  lecture  of  this  kind  is  meant  to  give,  we  are  led 
to  attend  to  that  exhibition  of  character  which  the  chap- 
ter contains— -to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  mi- 
racle— and  to  the  effects  which  the  miracle  produced. 

I.  The  exhibition  of  character  which  this  chapter  con- 
tains is  various,  and  our  attention  is  directed  to  several 
very  pleasing  objects. 

It  is  natural  to  speak  first  of  the  exhibition  given  of  the 
character  of  the  historian.  The  other  evangelists  have  not 
mentioned  this  miracle,  perhaps  out  of  delicacy  to  Laza- 
rus, who  was  alive  when  they  wrote.  They  did  not  choose 
to  expose  the  friend  of  their  master  to  the  fury  of  the 
Jews,  by  holding  him  forth  in  writings  that  were  to  gi» 
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through  the  world,  as  a  monument  of  his  power.   But  John^ 
who  lived  to  see  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  probably 
survived  Lazarus ;  and  there  was  every  reason  why  thi& 
evangelist,   who  has  preserved  other  miracles  and  dis* 
courses  which  the  former  historians  had  omitted,  should 
record  this  event.    It  is  a  subject  suited  to  the  pen  of 
John  :  the  beloved  disciple  seems  to  delight  in  spreading 
it  out ;  for  he  has  coloured  his  narration  with  many  beau<» 
tiful  circumstances,  which  unfold  the  characters  of  the 
other  persons,  and  discover  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
his  master's  heart.    It  is  a  striking  instance  of  that  strict 
propriety  which  pervades  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  which  marks  them  to  every  discerning  eye  to 
be  authentic  writings,  that  the  tenderest  scenes  in  our 
Lord  8  life,  those  in  which  the  warmth  of  his  private  affec- 
tions is  conspicuous,  are  recorded  by  this  evangelist.   From 
the  others  we  learn  his  public  life,  the  grace,  the  conde-^ 
scension,  the  benevolence  which  appeared  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  those  that  had  access  to  him.    It  was  reserved 
to  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"  to  present  to  suc- 
ceeding ages  this  divine  person  in  his  family,  and  amongst 
his  friends.    In  his  Gospel  we  see  Jesus  washing  the  feet 
of  his  disciples  at  the  last  supper  that  he  ate  with  them. 
It  is  John,  the  disciple  that  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus 
while  he  sat  at  meat,  who  relates  the  long  discourse  in 
which,  with  the  most  delicate  sensibility  for  their  condi- 
tion, he  soothes  the  troubled  heart  of  his  disciples,  spares 
their  feelings,  while  he  tells  them  the  truth,  and  gives  them 
his  parting  blessing.     It  is  John,  whom  Jesus  judged  wor- 
thy of  the  charge,  who  records  the  filial  piety  with  which, 
in  the  hour  of  his  agony,  he  provided  for  the  comfort  of 
his  mother ;  and  it  is  John,  whose  soul  was  congenial  to 
that  of  his  Master,  tender,  affectionate,  and  feeling  like 
his,  who  dwells  upon  all  the  particulars  of  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  brings  forward  to  our  view  the  sympathy  and 
attention  with  which  Jesus  took  part  in  the  sorrows  of 
those  whom  he  loved,  and  making  us  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  them  and  with  him,  presents  a  picture  at  once  de- 
lightful and  instructive. 

The  next  object  in  this  exhibition  of  character  is  the 
friendship  which  Jesus  entertained  for  the  family  of  Laza-* 
rus.    Bethany  was  a  small  village  upon  the  mount  of 
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Olives,  within  two  mUes  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  road  from 
Galilee.  Jesus,  who  resided  in  Gralilee,  and  went  only  oo- 
casionally  to  Jerusalem,  was  accustomed  to  lodge  with 
Lazarus  in  his  way  to  the  public  festivab :  and  we  are  led 
to  suppose,  from  an  incidental  expression  in  Luke,*  that 
during  the  festivals  he  went  out  to  Bethany  in  the  evening, 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  the  morning.  To  this  little 
&mily  he  retired  fr^m  the  fiitigues  of  his  busy  life,  from 
the  disputations  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  and  the  bitterness 
of  his  enemies ;  and  being,  like  his  brethren,  compassed 
with  infirmity,  like  his  brethren  also  he  found  refreshment 
to  his  soul  in  the  intercourse  of  those  whom  he  loved. 
^'  Now  Jesus,"  says  John,  <<  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister, 
and  Lazarus."  He  loved  the  world ;  he  loved  the  chiel* 
of  sinners.  That  was  a  love  of  pity,  the  compassion  which 
a  superior  being  feels  for  the  wretched.  This  was  the  love 
of  Undness,  the  complacency  which  kindred  spirits  take 
in  the  society  of  one  another.  Of  the  brother  he  says  to 
his  apostles,  with  the  same  cordiality  with  which  you  would 
speak  of  one  like  yourselves,  "  Our  friend  Lazarus."  And 
although  we  shall  find  the  character  of  the  two  sisters 
widely  difierent,  yet  he  discerned  in  both  a  mind  worthy 
of  his  friendship. 

It  appears  strange  to  me,  that  any  person  who  ever 
read  this  chapter  can  blame  the  Gospel,  as  some  deistical 
writers  in  the  last  century  were  accustomed  to  do,  for  not 
recommending  private  friendship.  Can  there  be  a  strong- 
er recommendation  than  this  picture  of  the  Author  of  the 
Gospel,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  his  beloved  disciple  ?  When 
you  follow  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  you  may  learn,  from  his 
public  life,  fortitude,  diligence,  wisdom.  When  you  re- 
tire with  him  to  Bethany,  you  may  learn  tenderness,  con- 
fidence, and  fellow-feeling,  with  those  whom  you  choose 
as  your  friends.  The  servants  of  Jesus  may  not  in  every 
situation  find  persons  so  worthy  of  their  friendship  as  this 
£simily ;  and  there  is  neither  duty  nor  satisfaction  in 
making  an  improper  choice.  Many  circumstances  may 
appoint  for  individuals  days  of  solitude,  and  therefore  the 
universal  religion  of  Jesus  has  wisely  refrained  from  de- 
livering a  precept  which  it  may  often  be  impossible  to 

*  Lvke  xxL  37,  38. 
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obey.  But  they,  who  are  able  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  master,  by  having  a  heart  formed  for  friendship,  and 
by  meeting  with  those  who  are  worthy  of-  it,  have  found 
the  medicine  of  life.  Their  happiness  is  independent  of 
noise,  and  dissipation,  and  show ;  amidst  the  tumult  of  the 
world,  their  spirits  enter  into  rest;  and  in  the  quiet, 
pleasing,  rational  intercourse  of  Bethany,  they  forget  the 
strife  of  Jerusalem. 

The  next  object  in  this  exhibition  is  the  character  of  .the 
two  isisters,  painted  in  that  most  perfect  and  natural  man- 
ner, which  the  Scriptures  almost  always  adopt,  by  ac- 
tions, not  by  words.  As  soon  as  Lazarus  is  sick,  the  two 
sisters  send  a  message  to  Jesus,  with  entire  confidence  in 
his  power  to  heal,  and  his  willingness  to  come.  He  is  now 
l)eyond  Jordan  ;  the  countries  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  lie 
between  Bethany  and  his  present  abode.  But  the  sisters 
of  Lazarus  knew  too  well  his  affection  for  their  brother, 
and  his  readiness  to  do  good,  to  think  that  distance  would 
prevent  his  coming.  They  say  no  more  than,  "  He  whom 
thou  lovest  is  sick,"  and  they  leave  Jesus  to  interpret 
their  wish.  When  Jesus  arrives  at  Bethany,  after  the  death 
of  Lazarus,  the  different  characters  of  the  two  sisters  are 
supported  with  the  most  delicate  discrimination,  even  un- 
der that  pressure  of  grief  which,  in  the  hand  of  a  coarse 
painter,  would  have  obliterated  ev^ry  distinguishing  fea- 
ture. Martha,  who  had  been  "  cumbered  with  much  ser^"^- 
ing,"  when  she  had  to  entertain  our  Lord,  rises  with  the 
same  ofRcious  zeal  from  the  ground,  where  she  was  sitting 
dishevelled  and  in  sackcloth,  amongst  the  friends  who  had 
come  to  comfort  her.  She  rises  the  moment  she  hears  by 
'  some  chance  messenger  that  Jesus  is  at  hand,  and  runs  to 
meet  him.  Mary,  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  so 
much  engaged  with  his  discourse  as  not  to  think  of  pro- 
viding for  his  entertainment,  is  incapable  of  so  brisk  an 
exertion,  or  thinks  it  more  respectful  to  Jesus  to  wait  his 
coming.  This  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  two  sisters 
is  in  the  style  of  nature,  according  to  which  the  particular 
temper,  and  feelings  of  particular  persons,  give  a  very 
great  variety  to  the  language  of  passion  upon  occasions 
equally  interesting  to  all  of  them.  A  man  may  know,  he 
ought  to  know,  every  comer  in  his  own  heart,  how  far 
any  part  of  his  conduct  proceeds  ^rom  the  defect  of  good, 
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or  the  prevalence  of  wrong  principles.     But  the  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  does  not  give  him  access  to  know  all 
the  notions  of  delicacy  and  propriety  which  may  restrain 
or  urge  on  others  at  particular  seasons,  and  may  give  to 
their  conduct,  in  the  eye  of  careless  observers,  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  that  which  they  would  wish ;  and 
it  argues  both  an  uncandid  spirit,  and  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  world,  to  say  or  to  think  this  man  does  not  feel  as  he 
ought,  because  he  does  not  express  his  feelings  as  I  would 
express  mine.    Martha  ran  and  met  Jesus :  Mary  sat  still 
in  the  house.    When  Martha  comes  to  Jesus,  there  is  in 
her  first  words  a  mixture  of  reproach  for  his  delay,  and  of 
confidence  in  his  kindness,  *^  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here, 
my  brother  had  not  died."     A  gleam  of  hope,  indeed, 
slMX>t8  athwart  the  sorrowful  mind  of  Martha  at  the  sight 
of  Jesus.     But  her  wish  was  so  great  that  she  is  afraid  to 
mention  it.     "  I  know,  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou 
wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee  "     She  has  con- 
ceived a  hope,  in  the  state  of  her  mind  it  was  a  wild  hope, 
that  her  brother  whom  she  had  lost  might  be  instantly  re- 
stored.    Jesus  composes  her  spirit,  prepares  her  for  this 
gift,  by  recalling  her  thoughts  from  the  genei'al  resurrec- 
tion to  himself,  and  probably  gives  her  some  sign  or  some 
direction,  in  consequence  of  which  she  goes  to  the  house, 
and  without  alarming  the  Jews  who  were  assembled  there, 
says  secretly  to  her  sister,  "  The  Master  is  come,  and 
calleth  for  thee."     This  message  instantly  rouses  Mary. 
Her  spirit,  bowed  down  with  grief,  revives  at  his  call,  and 
without  knowing,  probably  without  conceiving  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  called  her,  she  arose  quickly  and  went 
to  him.     When  she  arrives,  there  is  more  submission  in 
her  manner  than  there  had  been  in  that  of  Martha.     The 
marks  are  stronger  of  a  depressed  and  afflicted  spirit.  She 
tell  down  at  his  feet,  weeping.     But,  as  if  to  remind  us 
that  we  should  look  beyond  these  outward  expressions, 
which  being  very  much  a  matter  of  constitution,  vary  ex- 
ceedingly in  different  persons,  the  evangelist  puts  the  same 
words  into  the  mouth  of  both,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died ;"  and  whatever  interpre- 
tation we  give  to  these  words  when  they  are  spoken  by  the 
one  sister,  we  cannot  avoid  giving  them  the  same  when 
they  are  spoken,  by  the  other.     In  this  exhibition  of  the 
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manner  of  the  two  sisters  there  is  so  much  of  natare,  and 
of  nature  appearing  strongly  in  minute  circumstances,  as  to 
be  far  superior  to  that  truth  of  painting  which  we  admire 
in  a  fancied  picture,  and  to  cany  with  it  an  internal 
evidence  that  John  was  a  witness  of  what  he  describes, 
and  that  his  drawing  is'  part  of  a  scene  which,  firom  the 
powerful,  yet  different  emotions  of  the  two  sisters,  had 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  feeling  breast. 

The  next  object  which  presents  itself  in  this  moral  ex- 
hibition is  the  character  of  the  Apostles.  The  Gospels 
present  us  with  the  most  natural  picture  of  the  Apostles ; 
their  doubts,  their  fears,  their  slowness  oi  apprehension 
and  of  belief.  By  circumstances  that  seem  to  be  inciden- 
tally recorded,  we  see  them  feeling  and  acting,  not  indeed 
in  the  manner  whiqh  would  have  occurred  to  a  rude,  un- 
skilfol  .hand,  had  he  attempted  to  draw  those  who  were 
honoured  with  being  the  companions  of  Jesus,  but  in  the 
manner  which  any  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hu- 
man heart  will  perceive  to  be  the  most  natural  for  men  of 
their  condition  and  education,  and  situated  as  they  were. 
We  see  them  differing  ftx)m  one  another  in  sentiments  and 
conduct,  with  the  same  kind  of  variety  which  is  observa- 
ble amongst  our  neighbours  and  companions,  each  pre- 
serving in  every  situation  his  peculiar  character,  and  all 
at  the  same  time  uniting  in  attachment  to  their  master. 

Although  the  companions  of  Jesus  were  interested  in 
the  fate  of  his  friend  Lazarus,  yet  they  did  not  understand 
the  hints  which  our  Lord  gave  them.  Although  sleep  is 
one  of  the  most  common  images  of  death,  they  suppose 
when  Jesus  says,  "  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth,"  that  he 
was  enjoying  a  refreshing  sleep,  by  which  nature  was  to 
work  his  cure ;  and  not  attending  to  the  impropriety  of  Je- 
sus going  a  long  way  to  awake  him  out  of  such  a  sleep, 
they  say,  "  Lord,  if  he  sleep  he  shall  do  well."  When  Je- 
sus tells  them  plainly  '^  Lazarus  is  dead,"  Thomas  stands 
forth,  and  by  one  expression  presents  to  us  the  same  cha- 
racter which  is  mgre  fully  unfolded  in  another  chapter  of 
this  Gospel."* 

All  the  disciples  were  filled  with  sorrow  and  despair, 
when  they  saw  their  Master  condemned,  executed,  and 

•  John  XX.  9,  19,  20,  24—28. 
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laid  in  the  tomb.  <<  For  as  yet,"  says  John,  <<  they  knew 
not  the  Scripture  that  he  must  rise  again  from  the  dead.' 
At  length,  *^  Jesus  came  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them. 
'^  Then  were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Liord. 
It  happened  that  Thomas  was  not  present.  And  when 
"  the  other  disciples  had  said  to  him,  we  have  seen  the 
Lord,"  his  answer  was,  <<  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands 
the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of 
the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  be- 
lieve." About  eight  days  after,  Jesus  condescended  to 
give  him  this  proof.  "  Reach  hither,"  said  he,  <<  thy  finger, 
and  behold  my  hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and 
thrust  it  into  my  side,  and  be  not  faithless  but  believing. 
And  Thomas  answered  and  said,  My  Lord  and  my  God." 
He  had  felt  doubts,  but  his  heart  appears  full  of  affection 
and  reverence.  Now,  mark  here  the  same  Thomas.  The 
disciples  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  going  back  to  Ju- 
dea.  They  had  tried  to  dissuade  their  Master,  but  they 
find  him  fixed  in  his  purpose.  '^  Lazarus  is  dead,  never- 
theless let  us  go  unto  him.  Then  said  Thomas  unto  his 
fellow-disciples,  let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him." 
You  see  here  the  same  warmth  of  temper,  the  same  firm 
determined  mind  which  appeared  at  the  other  time,  but 
you  see  also  the  same  defect  of  faith.  Thomas  does  not 
think  it  possible  that  Jesus  could  shelter  himself  from  the 
Jews.  He  does  not  see  any  purpose  that  could  be  served 
by  the  journey.  He  thinks  Jesus  is  going  to  throw  away 
his  life.  Yet  he  resolves  himself,  and  he  encourages  his 
fellow-disciples  not  to  part  with  him.  Our  Master  makes 
a  sacrifice  of  his  life.  We  have  forsaken  all  and  followed 
him.  Let  us  follow  him  also  in  this  journey  ;  <<  let  us  go 
that  we  may  die  with  him."  It  is  the  strong  effort  of  a 
mind  which  loved  and  venerated  Jesus,  yet  distrusted  and 
did  not  know  his  divine  power :  Thomas  faithless,  yet  af- 
fectionate and  manly. 

Such  is  the  mixture  of  character  which  we  often  meet 
with  in  common  life.  They  who  are  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  who 
have  observed  most  accurately  the  manners  of  those 
around  them,  will  best  perceive  the  truth  of  that  picture 
which  the  Evangelists  have  drawn  of  themselves,  and  tVi^.'^ 
will  be  struck  with  the  force  of  that  internal  eVideu^^  ^cit 
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the  Gospel  history  which  arises  from  this  simple  natural 
record.  We  cannot  attend  to  this  picture  without  recol- 
lecting the  divine  power  which,  out  of  these  feeble  doubt- 
ing men,  raised  the  most  successful  instruments  of  spread- 
ing the  religion  of  Jesus.  There  was  no  want  of  faith  af- 
ter the  day  of  Pentecost.  Thomas  was  one  of  that  com- 
pany which  was  assembled,  when  they  were  all  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  he  who  now  says,  <'  Let  us  go  and 
die  with  Jesus,'*  with  power  gave  witness  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Lord.* 

The  principal  object  in  this  moral  exhibition  yet  re- 
mains. It  is  Jesus  himself.  The  striking  feature  through- 
out the  whole  is  teiidemess  and  love.  But  we  discern  also 
prudence,  fortitude,  and  dignity ;  and  this  chapter  may 
thus  serve  as  a  specimen  of  that  most  perfect  and  most  dif- 
ficult character,  which  the  Apostles  were  incapable  of 
conceiving,  and  which,  had  they  conceived  it,  they  would 
have  been  unable  to  support  in  every  situation  with  such 
exact  propriety,  if  they  had  not  drawn  it  firom  the  life. 

After  he  receives  the  message  from  the  sisters,  he  re- 
lieves himself  from  the  importunity  of  his  disciples,  by  an 
'  assurance  which  was  sufficient  to  remove  their  anxiety, 
and  he  lingers  for  two  days  in  the  place  where  he  was. 
The  purpose  of  his  lingering  was,  that  Lazarus  might  be 
truly  dead,  that  he  might  not  merely  recover  a  man  who 
was  sick,  but  that  he  might  raise  a  man  who  had  been  in 
the  grave.  But  this  lingering  did  not  proceed  from  indif- 
ference. Mark  how  beautifiiUy  the  fifth  verse  is  thrown 
in  between  the  assurance  given  to  the  disciples,  and  the  re- 
solution to  delay.  He  loved  the  family.  He  entered  into 
their  sorrows.  His  sympathy  for  them,  indeed,  yields  to 
his  prosecution  of  the  great  purpose  for  which  he  came, 
yet  his  love  is  not  the  less  for  delay.  How  tender  and 
how  soothing !  The  merciful  High  Priest,  to  whom  Chris- 
tians still  send  their  requests,  is  not  forgetful,  although  he 
does  not  instantly  grant  them.  He  loves  and  pities  his 
own.  But  he  does  not  think  their  time  always  the  best. 
His  own  time  for  showing  favour  is  set.  No  intervening 
circumstance  can  prevent  its  coming ;  and  when  it  arrives, 
they  themselves  will  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  well 

•  Acte  iv.  31,  83. 
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ehosen>  and  all  their  sorrow  will  be  forgotten  and  oveipaid' 
by  the  joy  which  is  brought  to  their  souls.  One  of  the 
finest  moral  lessons  b  conveyed  b}'^  this  delay  of  Jesus. 
It  is  pleasing  to  act  from  kindness,  compassion,  and  love. 
But  the  excess  of  good  affections  may  sometimes  mislead 
us  ;  and  there  are  considerations  of  prudence,  of  fidelity y 
and  justice,  which  may  give  to  the  conduct  of  the  most 
tender-hearted  man  an  appearance  of  coldness  and  seve- 
rity. The  world  may  judge  hastily  in  such  instances. 
But  let  every  man  be  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  first,  that 
he  has  good  affections ;  and  next,  that  the  considerations 
which  sometimes  restrain  tlie  exercise  of  them  are  such 
that  he  need  not  be  ashamed  of  their  influence. 

It  is  strongly  marked  in  this  moral  picture,  that  the  de- 
lay of  Jesus,  although  dictated  by  prudence,  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  consideration  of  his  personal  safety.  For, 
when  the  disciples  represented  the  danger  of  retiring  to 
Judea,  his  answer  is,  '^  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the 
day  ?  If  any  man  walk  in  the  day,  he  stumbleth  not,  be- 
cause he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world.  But  if  a  man  walk 
in  the  night,  he  stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  light  in 
him."  His  meaning  is  explained  by  other  similar  expres- 
sions. The  Jews  divided  the  day  both  in  summer  and 
winter  into  twelve  hours,  so  that  an  hour  with  them  mark- 
ed, not  as  with  us,  a  certain  portion  of  time,  but  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  day,  longer  in  summer,  and  shorter  in 
winter.  The  time  of  his  life  upon  earth  was  the  day  of 
Jesus,  during  which  he  had  to  finish  the  work  given  him 
to  do.  While  this  da}*^  continued,  none  of  his  enemies  had 
power  to  take  away  his  life,  and  he  had  nothing  to  fear  in 
fulfilling  the  commandment  of  God.  When  this  day  ended, 
his  work  ended  also  ;  he  fell  indeed  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies ;  but  he  was  ready  to  be  ottered  up.  And  thus  in 
the  same  picture  Jesus  is  exhibited  as  gentle,  feeling,  com- 
passionate to  his  friends,  undaunted  in  the  face  of  his  ene- 
mies, assiduous  and  fearless  in  working  the  work  of  Him 
that  sent  him.  There  shines  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
picture  a  dignity  of  manner ;  no  indecent  haste ;  no  dis- 
trust of  his  own  power ;  a  delay,  which  rendered  one  work 
more  difficult,  yet  which  is  not  employed  in  preparing  for 
an  uncommon  exertion.  "  Lazarus  is  dead,  and  I  am  glad' 
for  your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  to  the  intent  ye  may 
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believe/'  He  wishes  to  give  his  disciples  a  more  striking 
mahifestation  of  his  divine  power;  and  the  display  is  made 
for  their  sakes,  not  for  his  own.  With  what  awful  solem- 
nity  does  he  unfold  to  Martha  his  exalted  character  in 
these  words :  **  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ; 
and  whosoever  liveth,  and  believeth  in  me^  shall  never 
die;"  and  how  suitably  to  the  authority  implied  in  that  cha- 
racter does  he  require  from  Martha  a  confession  of  her  faith 
in  him  I  Yet  how  easily  does  he  descend  from  this  dignity  to 
mingle  histearswith  those  of  his  friends.  '*Whenhesaw]V£aTy 
weeping,  and  the  Jews  also  weeping  which  came  with  her,  he 
groaned  in  the  spirit,  and  was  troubled  :"  and  as  they  led 
him  to  the  sepulchre,  "  Jesus  wept."  How  i^niable  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  I  He  found  upon  earth  an 
hospital  full  of  the  sound  of  lamentation,  a '  dormitory  in 
which  some  are  every  day  falling  ^leep,  and  ttey  who  re- 
main are  mourning  over  those  who  to  them  are  not.  He 
hath  brought  a  cordial  to  revive  our  spirits,  while  we  are 
bearing  our  portion  of  this  general  sorrow,  and  he  hath 
opened  to  our  view  a  land  of  rest.  But  even  while  he  is 
executing  his  gracious  purpose,  his  heart  is  melted  with 
the  sight  of  that  distress  which  he  came  to  relieve,  and  al- 
though he  was  able  to  destroy  the  king  of  terrors,  he  was 
troubled  when  he  beheld  in  the  company  of  mourners  a 
monument  of  his  power.  We  do  not  read  that  Jesus  ever 
shed  tears  for  his  own  sufferings.  When  he  was  going  to 
the  cross,  he  turned  round  and  said,  "  Daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, weep  not  for  me."  But  he  wept  over  Jerusalem 
when  he  thought  of  the  destruction  that  was  coming  upon 
it  ;*  and  here  the  anguish  of  his  friends  draws  from  him 
groans  and  tears.  He  w^s  soon  to  remove  their  anguish. 
But  it  was  not  the  less  bitter  during  its  continuance  ;  and 
it  is  the  present  distress  of  his  friends  into  which  his  heart 
enters  thus  readily. 

Let  the  false  pride  of  philosophy  place  the  perfection  of 
the  human  character  in  an  equality  of  mind,  unmoved  by 
the  events  that  befal  ourselves  or  others.  But  Christians 
may  learn  from  the  example  of  him  who  was  made  like  his 
brethren,  that  the  variety  in  the  events  of  life  was  intend- 

*  Luke  xxiii.  28  ;  xix.  41. 
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ed  by  the  author  of  nature  as  an  exercise  of  feeling ;  that 
it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  harden  our  heart  against  the 
impressions  which  they  make,  and  that  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  expressing  what  we  feel.  That  God  who  chas- 
tens his  children  loves  a  heart  which  is  tender  before  him ; 
and  Jesus,  who  wept  himself,  commands  us  to  weep  with 
them  that  weep.  The  tears  shed  are  both  a  tribute  to  the 
dead,  and  an  amiable  display  of  the  heart  of  the  living,  and 
they  interest  every  spectator  in  the  persons  from  whom 
they  flow. 

Thus  have  we  seen  in  this  moral  picture  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Jesus,  tenderness,  compassion,  prudence,  fortitude, 
dignity,  "  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God,"*  the  strength  of  an  almighty  arm  displayed  by  a 
man  like  his  brethren,  "  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."f  The  assemblage  of 
qualities  is, s^  uncommon,  and  the  harmony  with  which 
they  are  blended  so  entire,  that  they  convey  to  every  in- 
telligent reader  an  impression  of  the  divinity  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  we  cannot  contemplate  this  picture  without  feel- 
ing the  sentiment  which  was  afterwards  expressed  by  the 
Ceuturion  who  stood  over  against  the  cross  of  Jesus : 
«  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.":^ 

II.  Circumstances  of  the  miracle. 

Mr.  Hume  and  other  philosophers,  both  before  and  after 
his  time,  have  denied  the  conclusiveness  of  the  general  ar- 
gument from  miracles,  or  they  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy that  evidence  from  testimony  upon  which  we  give 
credit  to  the  works  recorded  in  the  Gospel.  But  there  is 
a  set  of  minute  writers  in  the  deistical  controversy,  who 
bave  adopted  a  style  of  philological  or  verbal  objections, 
which  would  set  aside  the  truth  of  the  record,  not  by  any 
general  reasoning,  but  by  supposed  instances  of  inaccuracy 
or  impropriety  in  particular  narrations.  This  style  of  ob- 
jections enters  into  ordinary  conversation ;  it  is  level  to 
the  understanding  of  many,  who  are  incapable  of  appre- 
hending a  general  argument ;  and  it  is  the  usual  refuge  of 
those  who  have  nothing  else  to  oppose  to  the  evidences  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

•  I  Cor.  i.  24.  t  Jol>n  i-  U-  t  Matt,  xxvii.  5*. 
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You  will  find  objections  of  this  kind  occasionally  thrown 
out  in  many  deistical  writers.     But  they  were  formed  into 
a  sort  of  system  in  a  treatise  published  about  sixty  yean 
ago,  by  Mr.  Woolston,  and  entitled,  *'  Discourses  upon 
the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,"  a  book  now  very  little 
known,  but  which  drew  great  attention  at  the  time,  and 
was  overpowered  by  a  variety  of  able  answers.   Mr,  Wool- 
ston  attempted  to  show  that  ihe  earliest  and  most  respectar 
ble  writers  of  the  Christian  church  understood  the  mira*- 
cles  of  our  Saviour  purely  in  an  allegorical  sense,  as  em*  ' 
blems  of  the  spiritual  life  ;  and  that  there  was  good  reason 
for  doing  so,  because  the  accounts  taken  in  a  literal  sense 
are  absurd  and  incredible.     He  has  been  convicted,  fay 
those  who  have  answered  him,  of  gross  disingenuity  in 
maintaining  the  first  of  his  positions.     It  is  true  that  the 
fathers,  even  of  the  first  century,  were  led  by  their  attach* 
ment  to  that  philosophy  in  which  they  had  been  educated, 
to  seek  for  hidden  spiritual  meanings  in  the  plain  historidd 
parts  of  Scripture.      And  Origen,  in  the  third  century, 
went  so  far  as  to  undervalue  the  literal  sense  in  comparison 
with  the  allegorical,  saying,  "  the  Scriptures  are  of  little 
use  to  those  who  understand  them  as  they  'kre  written."* 
He  has  pursued  this  manner  of  interpreting  the  miracles 
of  our  Saviour  much  farther  than  became  a  sound  reason- 
er.     But  although  it  appeared  to  him  more  sublime  and 
instructive  than  a  simple  exposition  of  the  facts  recorded, 
yet  it  proceeds  upon  a  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  fiicts ; 
and  accordingly  in  his  valuable  work  against  Celsus  the 
Jew,  where  he  answers  the   objections  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  states  with  great  force  of  reason  the  ar- 
guments upon  which  our  faith  rests,  he  appeals  repeatedly 
to  the  miracles  which  Jesus  did,  which  he  enabled  his 
apostles  to  do,  and  some  faint  traces  of  which  remained  in 
the  days  of  Origen.     He  says  that  the  miracles  of  Christ 
converted  nations,  and  that  it  would  have  been  absurd  in 
the  apostles  to  have  attempted  the  introduction  of  a  new 
religion   without  the  help  of  miracles.      Mr.  Woolston, 
therefore,   is  lefit  without  the  support  of  that  authority 
which  he  pleads ;  for  Origen,  the  most  allegorical  of  the 
fathers,  even  where  he  prefers  the  allegorical,  does  not  ex* 

•  Origen,  Stromata,  lib.  x.  » 
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dude  the  literal  sense ;  and  his  argumentative  discourse 
proceeds  upon  the  acknowledged  truth  of  the  &cts  re- 
corded. 

The  second  position  does  not  profess  to  rest  upon  the 
authority  of  any  name,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  narra- 
tion, which,  Mr.  Woolston  says,  is  so  filled  with  monstrous 
incredibilities  and  absurdities,  that  the  best  way  in  which 
any  person  can  defend  it,  is  by  having  recourse  to  the  al- 
legorical sense.  But,  in  this  way,  the  argument  from  mi- 
racles is  totally  lost,  because,  if  we  regard  them  not  as 
facts,  but  as  a  method  of  conveying  spiritual  instruction, 
the  i^peal  which  Jesus  continually  made  to  the  works  that 
he  did,  must  appear  to  us  chimerical  or  false.  Although, 
therefore,  Mr.  Woolston  has  the  effrontery  to  pretend  a 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  Jesus,  in  his  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  literal  sense,  that  literal 
sense  must  be  defended  by  every  Christian. 

It  is  impossible  to  lead  you  through  all  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  by  Woolston  and  other  writers. 
But  I  shall  point  out  the  sources  from  which  satisfying 
answers  may  be  drawn,  and  give  some  spechnens  of  the 
application  of  these  sources. 

The  sources  of  answers  are  tliree:  An  intimate  ac- 
<|tiaintance  with  local  manners,  customs,  and  prejudices — 
an  analysis  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  origi- 
nal— and  a  close  attention  to  the  whole  contexture  of  the 
narration. 

1.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  local  manners,  cus- 
toms and  prejudices.  One  of  the  most  satisfying  evidences 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
arises  from  their  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  that 
country  in  which  we  say  the  authors  of  them  lived,  a  re- 
ference so  exact,  so  uniform,  and  extending  to  such  minute- 
ness, as  to  afford  conviction  to  any  person  who  considers 
it  properly,  that  these  are  not  the  production  of  a  later  age 
or  another  country.  This  continual  reference,  while  it  is 
a  proof  of  their  authenticity,  colours  every  narration  con- 
tained in  them  with  circumstances  which  appear  strange 
to  a  reader  who  is  not  versant  in  Jewish  antiquities ;  and 
this  strangeness  furnishes  many  objections  to  those  who 
are  themselves  ignorant,  or  who  wish  to  impose  upon  the 
ignorance  of  others.     But  the  phantom  is  dissipated  by 
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that  local  knowledge  which  may  be  easily  acquired  and 
easily  applied. 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  words  in  the  original.  Particular 
objections  against  the  miracles  of  Jesus  are  multiplied  by 
this  circumstance,  that  we  read  a  narration  of  them,  hav- 
ing a  continual  reference  to  ancient  manners,  not  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  but  in  a  trans- 
lation. For,  allowing  that  translation  all  the  praise  that 
is  due  to  it,  and  it  deserves  a  great  deal,  still  it  must  hap- 
pen that  the  words  in  the  translation  do  not  always  con- 
vey precisely  the  same  meaning  with  those  to  which  they 
correspond  in  the  originaL  Different  combinations  of 
ideas,  and  di£Perent  modes  of  phraseology  diversify  those 
words  which  answer  the  most  exactly  to  one  another  in 
different  languages ;  and  although  translations  even  under 
this  disadvantage  are  sufficient  to  give  every  necessary  in- 
formation to  those  who  are  incapable  of  reading  the  origi- 
nal, yet  we  have  experience,  in  reading  all  ancient  authors, 
that  the  delicacy  of  a  sentiment  and  the  peculiar  manner 
of  an  action  may  be  so  far  lost  by  the  words  used  in  a 
translation,  that  there  is  no  way  of  answering  objections 
grounded  upon  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  sentiment  or 
action,  but  by  having  recourse  to  the  original. 

3.  A  close  attention  to  the  whole  contexture  of  the  nar- 
ration. Those  who  are  forward  to  make  objections  are 
not  disposed  to  compare  the  different  parts  of  the  narra- 
tion, because  it  is  not  their  business  to  find  an  answer. 
They  choose  rather  to  lay  hold  of  particular  expressions, 
and  to  give  them  the  most  exceptionable  form,  by  pre- 
senting them  in  a  detailed  view.  The  beautiful  simplicity 
of  Scripture  leaves  it  very  much  exposed  to  this  kind  of 
objections.  When  all  the  circumstances  of  a  story  are 
art^lly  arranged,  so  as  to  have  a  visible  reference  to  one 
another,  the  manifest  un&irness  of  attempting  to  present  a 
part  of  the  story  disjointed  from  the  rest  betrays  the  de-* 
sign  of  a  person  who  makes  such  an  attempt.  But  when 
the  circumstances  are  spread  carelessly  through  the  whole 
narration,  inserted  by  the  historian  as  they  occurred  to  his 
observation  or  his  recollection,  without  his  seeming  desi-* 
rous  to  prepossess  the  readers  with  an  opinion  that  the 
story  is  true,  or  aware  that  any  objection  could  be  raised 
to  it  in  this  natural  manner,  which  is  the  manner  of  truth 
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and  the  manner  of  Scripture,  it  is  easy  to  raise  a  variety  of 
plausible  objections ;  and  a  connected  view  of  the  whole  b 
necessary  in  order  to  discern  the  Utility  of  them. 

From  these  three  sources  answers  may  be  drawn  to  all 
the  objections  that  have  ever  been  made  to  the  literal  sense 
of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  To  show  their  utility,  I  shall 
give  a  specimen  of  the  application  of  them  to  some  of  the 
objections  which  Mr.  Woolston  has  urged  against  three  of 
the  miracles  of  our  Liord ;  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Mark,  the  turning  of  water  into  wine  at 
Cana,  in  the  second  chapter  of  John,  and  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus  in  the  eleventh  chapter. 

^  And  again  he  entered  into  Capernaum,  after  some 
days ;  and  it  was  noised  that  he  was  in  the  house.  And 
straightway  many  were  gathered  together,  insomuch  that 
there  was  no  room  to  receive  them,  no,  not  so  much  as 
about  the  door :  and  he  preached  the  word  unto  them. 
And  they  come  imto  him,  bringing  one  sick  of  the  palsy, 
which  was  borne  of  four.  And  when  they  could  not  come 
nigh  unto  him  for  the  press,  they  uncovered  the  roof  where 
he  was :  and  when  they  had  broken  it  up,  they  let  down 
the  bed  wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay."* 

Mr.  Woolston  says,  in  a  mode  of  expression  which  he 
uses  without  any  scruple,  this  is  the  most  monstrously  ab- 
surd, improbable,  and  incredible  of  any,  according  to  the 
letter.  If  the  people  thronged  so  much  that  those  who 
bore  the  paralytic  could  not  get  to  the  door,  why  did  not 
they  wait  till  the  crowd  was  dismissed,  rather  than  heave 
up  the  sick  man  to  the  top  of  the  house  with  ropes  and 
ladders,  break  up  tiles,  spars,  and  rafters,  and  make  a  hole 
large  enough  for  the  man  and  his  bed  to  be  let  through,  to 
the  injury  of  the  house,  and  the  danger  and  annoyance  of 
those  who  were  within  ?  A  slight  attention  to  the  ordi- 
nary style  of  architecture  in  Judea,  and  to  the  words  of  the 
original,  Removes  every  appearance  of  absurdity  in  the 
narration.  The  houses  in  Judea  were  seldom  more  than 
two  stories  high,  and  the  roofe  were  always  flat,  with  a 
battlement  or  parapet  round  the  edges,  so  that  there  was 
no  danger  in  walking  or  pitching  a  tent,  as  was  often  done, 
upon  the  roof.     There  was  a  stair  within  the  house,  which 

*  Mark.  u.  1—4 
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led  to  a  door  that  lay  flat  when  it  was  not  opened,  form- 
ing to  all  appearance  a  part  of  the  roof,  and  was  secured 
by  a  lock  or  bolt  on  the  inside,  to  prevent  its  being  readily 
opened  by  thieves.  By  this  door  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house  could  easily  get  to  the  roof,  and  there  was  often  a 
fixed  stair  leading  to  it  from  the  outside,  or  where  that  was 
wanting,  a  short  ladder  was  occasionally  applied.  Sup- 
posing, then,  the  house  mentioned  by  Mark  to  have  been 
built  after  this  common  fashion  ;  the  court  before  it  so  full, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  near  the  door  of  the  house ; 
the  people  so  throng,  and  so  earnest  in  listening,  that  It 
was  vain  to  think  of  their  giving  place  to  any  one ;  in  this 
situation,  the  four  persons  who  carried  the  palsied  man 
upon  a  little  couch,  x}uuh^,  think  of  going  round  to  an- 
other part  of  the  house,  at  which  by  a  stair  or  ladder  they 
easily  reach  the  roof.  The  find  the  door  lying  flat,  and 
the  word  ti^^v^tcfru  implies  that  some  force  was  necessary 
to  break  it  open.  That  force  might  have  disturbed  the 
family  had  they  been  quiet.  But  at  present  they  are  too 
much  engaged  to  attend  to  it,  or  their  knowledge  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  force  was  used,  prevents  them  from 
giving  any  interruption.  The  door  being  made  to  allow 
persons  to  come  out  upon  the  roof,  and  the  couch  being  a 
xX^Fi^Mir,*  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  four  men  to  let  down 
the  couch  by  the  stair  on  the  inside,  two  of  them  going 
before  to  receive  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  others.  After 
the  couch  is  thus  brought  into  the  room  where  Jesus  was, 
in  the  only  method  by  which  access  could  be  found  to 
him,  he  rewards  the  faith  of  the  sick  man  by  performing, 
in  presence  of  his  enemies,  several  of  whom  appear  to  have 
mingled  with  the  multitude,  an  instantaneous  and  wonder- 
ful cure.  The  palsy  is  a  disease  seldom  completely,  never 
suddenly  removed.  The  extreme  degree  in  which  it  af- 
fected this  man  was  known  to  the  four  who  carried  him, 
to  the  multitude  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  laid,  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  CaperDaum.  Yet  by  a  word  fix)m  the 
mouth  of  Jesus,  he  is  enabled  to  rise  up  and  carry  his 
eouch.  Judge  from  this  simple  exposition,  whether  the 
narrative  of  Mark  deserves  to  be  called  monstrously  ab- 
surd and  incredible. 

•  Luke  V.  19,  24. 
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The  turhing  of  water  into  wine  is  recorded  in  the  se- 
cond chi^ter  of  John.    The  only  objection  to  this  miracle, 
which  merits  consideration,  is  the  offence  conceived  by  Mr. 
Woolston  at  the  expression  which  our  Lord  uses  to  hi^ 
mother.    And  I  doubt  not  that  it  sounds  harsh  in  the  ears 
of  every  English  reader.     **  When  they  wanted  wine,  the 
mother  of  Jesus  saith  imto  him,  they  have  no  wine ;  Jesus 
saith  unto  her.  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? 
Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come/*     Here  an  analysis  of  the 
words  in  the  original  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  satisfying 
answer  to  the  objection.     I  need  scarcely  remark,  that 
yvn  is  the  word  by  which  women  of  the  highest  rank  were 
addressed  in  ancient  times  by  men  of  the  most  polished 
manners,  when  they  wished  to  show  them  every  mark  of 
respect.     It  is  used  by  Jesus,  when  with  filial  affection,  in 
his  dying  moments,  he  provides  every  soothing  attention 
hr  his  mother.     The  phrase  n  t/^t  xai  0-01  occurs  in  some 
{daces  of  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  also  in  the  New  Testament.     It  is  uniformly  render- 
ed "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?"  and  seems  to  mark  a 
eheck,  a  slight  reprimand,  a  degree  of  displeasure.    It  was 
not  unnatural  for  our  translators  to  give  the  Greek  phrase 
the  same  sense  here ;  and  many  commentators  understand 
our  Lord  as  checking  his  mother  for  directing  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  divine  power.    I  do  not  think  that  such  a 
check  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  that  tender  con>- 
cem  for  his  mother  which  our  Lord  showed  upon  the 
cross.    It  became  him,  who  was  endowed  with  the  Spirit 
without  measure,  to  be  led  by  that  Spirit  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  office,  and  not  to  commit  himself  to  the  nar- 
row conceptions  of  any  of  the  children  of  men.     I  do  not 
ther^re  find  fault  with  those  who  understand  Jesus  as 
saying,  the  time  of  attesting  my  commission  by  miracles 
is  not  come,  and  I  cannot  receive  directions  from  you 
when  it  should  begin.     This  may  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words.     But  as  they  will  easily  bear  another  translation, 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Christ,  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  it.     <<  What  is  that  to  thee 
and  me  ?     The  want  of  wine  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the 
master  of  the  feast.     But  it  need  not  distress  you ;  and 
my  friends  cannot  accuse  me  of  unkindness  in  withholding 
an  exercise  of  my  power,  that  may  be  convenient  for  them ; 
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for  I  have  yet  done  no  miracle,  the  season  of  my  piiblicf 
manifestation  not  being  <come."  We  know  that  Jesus  did 
not  enter  upon  his  ministry  till  after  John  was  cast  into 
prison.  We  find  John,  in  the  next  chapter,  baptizing  near 
Salim,  and  this  is  called  the  beginning  of  miracles.  Ae* 
cording  to  this  translation,  every  appearance  of  harshnesB 
is  avoided,  and  the  whole  story  hangs  perfectly  together. 
You  will  observe,  Mary  was  so  far  from  being  offended  at 
the  supposed  harshness  of  the  answer,  or  conceiving  it  to  be 
a  refusal,  that  she  says  to  the  servants,  <'  Whatever  he  saitfa 
unto  you,  do  it :"  and  our  Lord's  doing  the  miracle  after 
this  answer,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  his  attention  to  his 
mother.  Although  his  friends  had  no  reason  to  expect  an 
interposition  of  his  power,  because  his  hour  was  not  come, 
yet,  in  compliance  with  her  desire,  he  supplies  plentifully 
what  is  wanting. 

To  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  John,  Mr.  Woolston  objects,  that  the  person  raised  was 
not  a  man  of  eminence  sufficient  to  draw  attention — ^that 
he  gives  no  account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  separate  state 
— that  it  was  absurd  in  Jesus  to  call  with  a  loud  voice  to 
a  dead  man — that  Lazarus  having  his  head  bound  is  sus- 
picious— and  that  the  whole  is  a  romantic  story.  Now  the 
answer  to  all  this  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  contexture  of 
the  narrative,  in  which,  beautiful,  simple,  and  tender  as  it 
is,  there  are  interwoven  such  circumstances  as  can  leave 
no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  person  who  admits  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  book,  that  the  greatest  of  miracles  was 
here  really  performed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  following  the 
frivolous  objections  of  Mr.  Woolston  one  by  one,  I  shaU 
present  you  with  a  connected  view  of  these  circumstances, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  credibility  of 
other  miracles  may  be  illustrated. 

Jesus  lingered  in  the  place  where  he  was,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  message  from  the  sisters,  till  the  time  when,  by 
the  divine  knowledge  that  he  possessed,  he  said  to  tli^ 
apostles,  "  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth."  After  this,  he 
had  a  long  journey  to  Bethany ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  performed  it  hastily,  for  he  learned,  as  he  approach*- 
ed  the  village,  that  Lazarus  had  lain  four  days  in  the 
grave.  He  delayed  so  long,  that  the  divine  power,  which 
he  was  to  exert  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  might  be 
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magnified  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectatojrs ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  provided  an  unquestionable  testimony  for  the 
truth  of  the  miracle,  by  arriving  before  the  days  of  moum^ 
ing  were  expir^.  You  will  be  sensible  of  the  effect  of  this 
circumstance,  if  you  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  manners 
of  the  Jews  respecting  funerals.  One  of  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities in  human  life  is  the  death  of  those  persons  whose 
society  had  been  our  comfort  and  joy.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  all  countries  to  testily  the  sense  of  this  calamity 
by  honours  paid  to  the  dead,  and  by  expressions  of  grief 
on  the  part  of  the  living.  In  eastern  countries,  where  all 
the  passions  are  strong,  and  agitate  the  frame  more  than 
in  our  northern  climates,  these  expressions  of  grief  are 
often  exceedingly  violent ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  wise 
prohibitions  of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  mourning  in  the  land 
of  Judea  was  more  expressive  of  anguish  than  that  which 
we  conunonly  see.  The  dead  body  was  carried  out  to  bu- 
rial not  long  after  the  death.  But  the  house  in  which  the 
person  had  died,  the  furniture  of  the  house,  and  all  who 
had  been  in  it  at  that  time,  became  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
unclean  for  seven  days.  During  that  time,  the  near  re* 
lations  of  the  deceased  remained  constantly  in  the  house, 
unless  when  they  went  to  the  grave  or  sepulchre  to  mourn 
over  the  dead.  They  did  not  perform  any  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  life ;  they  were  not  considered  as  in  a  proper 
condition  for  attending  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  their 
neighbours  and  acquaintances,  for  these  seven  days,  came 
to  condole  with  them,  bringing  bread  and  wine  and  other 
victuals,  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  which  could 
lawfully  be  used.  Upon  this  charitable  errand,  a  number 
of  Jews,  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  had  come  out  to  Be- 
thany, which  was  within  two  miles  of  the  city,  upon  the 
day  when  Jesus  arrived  there ;  and  thus,  as  we  found 
the  sisters  brought  out  to  the  sepulchre  one  after  an- 
other, by  the  most  natural  display  of  character,  so  here, 
without  any  appearance  of  a  divine  interposition,  but  mere- 
ly by  their  following  the  dictates  of  good  neighbourhood 
or  of  decency,  the  enemies  of  Jesus  are  gathered  together 
to  be  the  witnesses  of  this  work.  When  the  Jews  saw 
Mary  rise  hastily  and  go  out,  after  the  private  message 
which  Martha  brought  her,  knowing  that  she  could  not  go 
anywhere  but  to  the  sepulchre,  they  naturally  arose  to  fol- 
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low  her,  that  they  might  restrain  the  extravagance  of  hei* 
grief,  and  assist  in  composing  her  spirit  and  bringing  her 
home.  They  found  Jesus  in  the  highway  where  Martha 
had  firsFt  met  him,  groaning  in  spirit  at  the  distress  oi  the 
&mily,  and  soothing  Mary's  complaint  by  this  kindly 
question,  ^<  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ?"  a  question  which 
snowed  his  readiness  to  take  part  in  her  sorrow,  by  go- 
ing with  her  to  the  house  of  the  dead.  The  Jews  an- 
swer his  question,  << Lord,  come  and  see ;*  and  Jesus  suf- 
fers himself  to  be  led  by  them,  that  they  might  see  there 
was  no  preparation  for  the  work  he  was  about  to  perform, 
when  he  stepped  out  of  the  highway  along  with  them,  and 
allowed  them  to  reach  the  sepulchre  before  him.  His  fears 
draw  the  attention  of  the  crowd  as  he  approaches  the  place  ; 
and  the  Evangelist  has  presented  to  us,  in  their  different 
.  vemarks,  that  variety  of  character  which  we  discover  in 
every  multitude.  The  candid  and  feeling  admired  this 
testimony  of  his  affection  for  Lazarus,  ^'  Behold  how  he 
loved  him  I"  Others,  who  pretended  to  more  sagacity,  ar- 
gued from  the  grief  of  Jesus,  that,  in  the  death  of  Lazarus, 
he  had  met  with  a  disappointment  which  he  would  have 
'  prevented  if  he  could.  Jesus,  without  making  any  reply 
to  either  remark,  arrives  at  the  grave.  John,  who  wrote 
his  Gospel  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  were  strangers  to  Jewish  manners,  has  given  a 
short  description  of  the  grave,  which  we  must  carry  along 
with  us.  The  Jews,  especially  persons  of  distinction, 
were  generally  laid,  not  in  such  graves  as  we  commonly 
see,  but  in  caves  hewn  in  the  rocks,  with  which  the  land 
of  Judea  abounded.  Sometimes  the  sepulchre  was  in 
part  above  the  ground,  having  a  door,  like  that  in  which 
our  Lord  lay.  Sometimes  it  was  altogether  below  ground, 
having  an  aperture  from  which  a  stair  led  down  to 
the  bottom,  and  this  aperture  covered  with  a  stone,  ex- 
cept when  the  sepulchre  was  to  be  opened.  The  body, 
swathed  in  linen,  with  the  feet  and  hands  tightly  bound, 
and  the  whole  face  covered  by  a  napkin,  was  laid,  not  in 
a  coffin,  but  in  a  niche  or  cell  of  the  sepulchre.  As  the 
Jews,  at  the  command  of  Jesus,  were  attempting  to  take 
away  the  stone,  Martha  seems  to  stagger  in  the  faith  which 
she  had  formerly  expressed.  "Lord,  by  thb  time  he 
stinketh,  for  he  hath  been  dead  four  days/'  nTm^tu9f  yu^ 
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tiff.     The  word  means,  that  he  has  been  four  days  in 
some  particular  condition,  ^without  expressing  what  con- 
dition is  meant.     Now,  his  present  condition  is,  being  in 
the  cave.    It  was  mentioned  before,  that  he  had  been  there 
four  days,  and  therefore  our  translators  should  have  in- 
serted in  italics  the  word  buried^  not  the  word  dead, 
Jesus  revives  the  faith  of  Martha;  and  as  soon  as  the 
stone  is  removed,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  thanks 
the  Father  for  having  heard  him.   His  enemies  said  that  he 
did, his  mighty  works  by  the  assistance  of  the  deviL  Here, 
in  the  act  of  performing  the  greatest  of  them,  he  prays,  with 
perfect  assurance  of  being  heard,  ascribes  the  honour  to 
God,  and  takes  to  himself  the  name  of  the  messenger  of 
heaven.     Think  of  the  suspense  and  earnest  attention  of 
the  multitude,  while  after  the  sepulchre  is  opened  Jesus 
is  uttering  this  solemn  prayer.     How  would  the  suspense 
be  increased,  when  Jesus,  to  show  the  whole  multitude 
that  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  his  deed,  calls  with  a 
loud  voice,  **  Lazarus,  come  forth  I''    And  what  would  be 
their  astonishment  when  they  saw  this  command  instantly 
obeyed ;  the  man,  who  had  lain  four  days  in  the  sepulchre, 
sliding  his  limbs  down  from  the  cell,  and  standing  before 
it  upright  I     The  bandages  prevent  him  from  moving  for- 
wanl.    But  Jesus,  by  ordering  the  Jews  to  loose  him,  gives 
them  a  nearer  opportunity  of  examining  this  wonderful 
dght,  and  of  deriving,  from  the  dress  of  his  body,  from  the 
state  of  the  grave-clothes,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bapkin  smothered  his  face,  various  convincing  proofe,  that 
the  man,  whom  they  now  saw  and  touched  alive,  had  been 
truly  numbered  among  the  dead. 

The  contexture  of  this  narration  is  such  as  to  efface 
from  our  minds  every  objection  against  the  consistency  of 
it ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  miracle  is  obvious.  We  be- 
hold in  this  work  the  Lord  of  Life.  None  can  restore  a 
man  w:ho  had  seen  corruption,  but  He  who  in  the  begin- 
ning created  him.  Jesus  gives  us  here  a  sample  of  the 
general  resurrection,  and  a  sensible  sign  that  he  is  able  to 
deliver  from  the  second  death.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
that  expression,  **  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die,"  «v  ^d  «ir«tf«yif  m  r»f  uwut,  t.  e,  shall  not  die 
for  ever.  Natural  death  is  the  separation  of  sovxV  ^xA 
body;  eternal- death-  is  the  Joss,  the  degradatloii^  oiSD^^widiL 
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wretchedness  of  the  soul.  Both  are  the  wages  of  sm,  and* 
Jesus  delivers  from  the  first,  which  is  visible,  as  a  pledge 
of  his  being  able  to  deliver,  in  due  time,  those  who  live 
smd  believe  in  him,  from  the  second  also.  The  miraele  is 
in  this  way  stated  by  himself,  both  as.a  confirmation  of  hi» 
mission,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  doctrine  of  his 
religion. 

Before  leaving  the  circumstances  of  the  miracle  I  would 
observe,  that  however  ably  such  objections  as  I  have  men* 
tioned  may  be  answered,  there  is  much  caution  to  be  used 
in  stating  them  to  a  Christian  assembly.  It  is  very  impro- 
per to  communicate  to  the  people  all  the  extravagant  fri* 
volous  conceits  that  have  been  broached  by  the  enemies 
of  Christianity.  The  objection  may  remain  with  them  af- 
ter they  have  forgotten  the  answer ;  and  their  feith  may 
be  shaken  by  finding  that  it  has  received  so  many  attacks. 
It  becomes  the  ministers  of  religion,  indeed,  to  possess  their 
minds  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  answers  that  may  be  made  to  ob- 
jections. But  out  of  this  storehouse  they  should  bring 
forth  to  the  people  a  clear  unembarrassed  view  of  every 
subject  upon  which  they  speak,  so  as  to  create  no  doubt 
or  suspicion  in  those  who  hear  them,  but  to  give  their  faith 
that  stability  which  is  always  connected  with  distinct 
apprehension. 

III.  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  effects 
which  this  miracle  produced.  Some  of  the  persons  who 
had  come  to  comfort  Mary,  when  they  saw  "  the  things 
which  Jesus  did,  believed  on  him."  It  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  right  reason,  that  a  man  who,  in  the  sight  of  a  mul- 
titude, exerted,  without  preparation,  a  power  to  which  no 
human  exertion  deserves  to  be  compared,  was  a  messenger 
of  heaven.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  an  enlightened  and 
unprejudiced  Jew,  that  this  extraordinary  person,  appear- 
ing in  the  land  of  Judea,  was  the  Messiah,  whose  coming 
was  to  be  distinguished  by  signs  and  wonders.  The  chosen 
people  of  God,  who  <^  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel," 
found  in  this  miracle  the  most  striking  marks  of  him  that 
should  come.  The  conclusion  seems  to  arise  naturally  out 
of  the  premises.  Yet  it  was  not  drawn  by  aU.  Many  be- 
lieved, <<  but  some  went  their  ways  to  the  Pharisees  and 
told  them  what  things  Jesus  had  done."     They  knew  the 
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enmity  which  these  leading  mein  entertained  against  him* 
They  were  afraid  of  incurring  their  anger  by  appearing 
to  be  his  disciples ;  they  hoped  to  obtain  their  favour  by 
informing  against  him ;  and,  sacrificing  their  conviction  to 
this  fear  and  this  hope,  they  go  from  the  sepulchre  of  La^ 
zarus,  where  with  astonishment  they  had  seen  the  power  of 
JesuSy  to  inflame  the  minds  of  his  enemies  by  a  recital  of 
the  deed.  And  what  do  these  enemies  do  ?  They  could 
not  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  fact.  It  was  told  them  by 
witnesses  who  had  no  interest  in  forging  or  exaggerating 
miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus.  The  place  was  at  hand ;  in- 
quiry was  easy;  and  the  imposture,  had  there  been  any, 
could  not  have  remained  hidden  at  Jerusalem  for  a  day. 
The  Pharisees,  therefore,  in  their  deliberations,  pro- 
ceed  upon  the  &ct  as  undeniable.  <<  This  man  does  many 
miracles."  But,  from  mistaken  views  of  political  expedi* 
ency,  the  result  of  their  deliberation  is,  "  They  take  coun- 
sel together  to  put  him  to  death." 

There  is  thus  furnished  a  satisfactory  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion that  has  often  been  asked,  If  Jesus  really  did  such 
miracles,  how  is  it  possible  that  any  who  saw  them  could 
remain  in  unbelief?  Many,  we  are  told,  did  believe ;  and 
here  is  a  view  of  the  motives  which  indisposed  others  for 
attending  to  the  evidence  which  was  exhibited  to  them, 
and  even  determined  them  to  reject  it.  You  cannot  be 
surprised  at  the  influence  which  such  motives  exerted  at 
that  time,  because  the  like  influence  of  similar  motives  is 
a  matter  of  daily  ^observation.  The  evidence  upon  which 
we  embrace  Christianity  is  not  the  same  which  the  Jews 
had;  but  it  is  sufficient.  All  the  parts  of  it  have  been 
fiilly  illustrated ;  every  objection  has  received  an  apposite 
answer ;  the  gainsayers  have  been  driven  out  of  every  hold 
which  they  have  tried  to  occupy ;  the  wisest  and  most  en- 
lightened men  in  every  age  have  admitted  the  evidence, 
and  "  set  to  their  seal  that  God  is  true."  Yet  it  is  reject- 
ed by  many.  Pride,  felse  hopes,  or  evil  passions,  detain 
them  in  infidelity.  They  ask  for  more  evidence.  They  say 
they  suspect  collusion,  enthusiasm,  credulity.  But  the  ex- 
ample of  those  Jews,  who  went  their  ways  to  the  Pharisees, 
may  satisfy  you  that  there  is  no  defect  in  the  evidence, 
and  that  there  is  the  most  literal  truth  in  out  IuOt^J!^  ^^- 
claration^'"  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  pTO^\ie\.^,  'ftfev 
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tfaer  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead." 

The  different  effects,  which  the  same  religious  truths  and 
the  same  religious  advantages  produce  upon  different  per^ 
sons,  afford  one  instance  of  a  state  of  trial.  God  is  now 
proYUig  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  drawing  them 
to  himself  by  persuasion,  by  that  moral  evidence  which  is 
enough  to  satisfy,  not  to  overpower.  Faith  in  this  way  be- 
comes a  moral  virtue.  A  trial  is  taken  of  the  goodness 
and  honesty  of  the  heart  "  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light;  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil» 
thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.  If,  therefore, 
the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness  I"  The  same  seed  of  the  word  is  scattered  by 
the  blessed  sower  in  various  soils,  and  the  quality  of  the 
soil  is  left  to  appear  by  the  produce. 

Pierce's  Commentary. 
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Had  Jems  appeared  only  as  a  messenger  of  heaven,  the 
points  already  considered  might  have  finished  the  defence 
of  Christianity,  because  we  should  have  been  entitled  to 
say  that  miracles  such  as  those  recorded  in  the  Gospel, 
transmitted  upon  so  unexceptionable  a  testimony,  and 
wrought  in  support  of  a  doctrine  so  worthy  of  God,  are 
the  complete  credentials  of  a  divine  mission.     But  the  na- 
ture of  that  claim  which  is  made  in  the  Gospel  requires  a 
further  defence :  for  it  is  not  barely  said  that  Jesus  was  a 
messenger  from  heaven,  but  it  is  said  that  he  Was  the  Mes- 
siah of  the  Jews,  *^  the  prophet  that  should  come  into  the 
worM.^*    John,  his  forerunner,  nkarked  him  out  as  th« 
Christ.f     He  himself,  in  his  discourses  with  the  Jews,  of- 
ten referred  to  their  books,  which  he  said  wrote  of  him.^ 
Before  his  ascensicm,  he  expounded  to  his  disciples  in  all 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.§   They  went 
forth  £^ler  his  death  declaring  that  they  said  none  other 
things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say 
should  come  ;||  and  in  all  their  discourses  and  writings 
they  held  forth  the  Gospel  as  the  end  of  the  law,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  the  performance  of 
the  mercy  promised  to  the  Others. 

If  the  Gospel  be  a  divine  revelation,  these  allegations 
must  be  true  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  a  messenger  from 
heaven  ean  advance  a  Mse  claim.  Although,  ^erefore, 
the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  confirmation  which  it 
receives  from  miracles,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish our  &ith,  had  no  such  claim  been  made  ;  yet,  as  Je- 
sas  has  chosen  to  call  himself  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  it 

•  John  iv.  26 ;  vi.  14.      f  John  i.  29—81.        $  John  v-  39,  46- 
§  Luke  aodv.  27«  tf  Aets  xzvL  22( 
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is  incumbent  upon  Christians  to  examine  the  correspond- 
ence between  that  system  contained  in  the  books  of  the 
Jews,  and  that  contained  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  their 
faith  doth  not  rest  upon  a  solid  foundation,  unless  they  can 
satisfy  their  minds  that  the  characters  of  the  Jewish  Mes- 
siah belong  to  Jesus.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  had 
wise  reasons  for  taking  to  himself  this  name,  and  that  the 
faith  of  his  disciples  will  be  very  much  strengthened  by 
tracing  the  connexion  between  the  two  dispensatiooB. 
But  the  nature  and;the  force  of  the  argument  from  prophecy 
will  unfold  itself  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation  ;  and 
it  is  better  to  begin  with  attending  to  the  &icts  upon 
which  the  argument  rests,  and  the  steps  which  lead  to  the- 
conclusion,  than  to  form  premature  conceptions  of  th& 
amount  of  this  part  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity. 


SECTION  I. 


In  every  investigation  it  is  of  great  importance  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  the  point  from  which  you  set  out,  that  there 
may  be  no  danger  of  confounding  the  points  that  are  as- 
sumed, with  those  that  are  to  be  proven.  There  is  much 
reason  for  making  this  remark  in  entering  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  we  are  now  to  investigate,  because  attempts 
have  been  made  to  render  it  confused  and  inextricable,  by 
mis-stating  the  manner  in  which  the  investigation  ought  to 
proceed.  Mr.  Gibbon,  speaking  of  that  argument  from 
prophecy,  which  often  occurs  in  the  apologies  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  calls  it  an  argument  beneath  the  notice 
of  philosophers,  "  It  might  serve,"  he  says,  "  to  edify  a 
Christian,  or  to  convert  a  Jew,  since  both  the  one  and  the 
other  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  prophets,  and  both 
are  obliged  with  devout  reverence  to  search  for  their  sense 
and  accomplishment.  But  this  mode  of  persuasion  loses 
much  of  its  weight  and  influence,  when  it  is  addressed  to 
those  who  neither  understand  nor  respect  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, or  the  prophetic  spirit."*  Mr.  Gibbon  learn- 
ed to  use  this  supercilious  inaccurate  language  from  Mr. 

•  Gibbon's  Roman  History,  cbap.  xv. 
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Collins,  an  author  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
folly  before  I  finish  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  who 
lays  it  down  as  the  fundamental  position  of  his  book,  that 
Christianity  is  founded  upon  Judaism,  and  from  thence 
infers  that  the  Gentiles  ought  regularly  to  be  converted  to 
Judaism  before  they  can  become  Christians.     The  object 
of  the  inference  is  manifest    It  is  to  us,  in  these  later  ages, 
a  much  shorter  process  to  attain  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  than  to  attain,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Gospel,  a  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism : 
and,  therefore,  if  it  be  necessary  that  we  become  converts 
to  Judaism  before  we  become  Christians,  the  evidence  of 
our  religion  is  involved  in  numberless  difficulties,  and  the 
£eld  of  objection  is  so  much  extended,  that  the  adversaries 
of  our  faith  may  hope  to  persuade  the  generality  of  man- 
kind that  the  subject  is  too  intricate  for  their  understanding* 
The  design  is  manifest ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  loose  or 
feUacious  than  the  statement  which  is  employed  to  accom- 
plish this  design.    In  order  to  perceive  this  you  need  on- 
ly attend  to  the  difference  between  a  Jew  and  a  Gentile 
in  the  conduct  of  this  investigation.    A  Jew,  who  respects 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  the  prophetic  spirit,  looks  for 
the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies  which  appear  to  him  to 
be  contained  in  his  sacred  books,  and  when  any  person 
declares  that  these  prophecies  are  fulfilled  in  him,  the  Jew 
is  led,  by  that  respect,  to  compare  the  circumstances  in  tlie 
appearance  of  that  person  with  what  he  accounts  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  prophecies,  and  to  fonn  his  judgment 
whether  they  be  fulfilled.     A  Gentile,  to  whom  the  di- 
vinity of  the  prophecies  was  formerly  unknown,  but  who 
hears  a  person  declaring  that  they  are  fulfilled  in  him,  if 
he  is  disposed  by  other  circumstances  to  pay  any  respect 
to  ■  what  that  person  says,  will  be  led,  by  that  respect, 
to  inquire  after  the  books,  in  which  these  prophecies  are 
said  to  be  contained,  will  compare  the  appearance  of  that 
person  with  what  is  written  in  these  books,  and  will  judge 
from  this  comparison  how  far  they  correspond.     Both  the 
Jew  and  the  Gentile  may  be  led,  by  tliis  comparison,  to  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  messenger,  whose  character  and 
history  they  examine,  is  the  person  foretold  in  the  prophe- 
cies.    Yet  the  Jew  set  out  with  the  belief  that  Vke  ^to- 
pheeiesa/^  divine;  the  Gentile  only  attidned  tYiat  \i^ve.l 
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in  the  progress  of  the  examination.  It  is  not  possible,  th^i, 
that  a  previous  belief  of  the  divinity  of  the  prophecies  is 
necessary  in  order  to  judge  of  the  fulfilment  of  them  ;  for 
two  men  may  form  the  same  judgment  in  this  matter,  the 
one  of  whom  from  the  beginning  had  that  belief,  and  the 
ether  had  it  not 

The  true  point,  from  which  an  investigation  of  the  ful* 
filment  of  prophecy  must  commence,  is  this,  that  the  books, 
containing  what  is  called  the  prophecy,  existed  a  consi- 
derable time  before  the  events  which  are  said  to  be  the 
fulfilment  of  it.  I  say,  a  considerate  time,  because  the 
nearer  that  the  first  appearance  of  these  books  was  to  the 
event,  it  is  the  more  possible  that  human  sagacity  may 
account  for  the  coincidence,  and  the  remoter  the  period  is, 
to  which  their  existence  can  be  traced,  that  account  be- 
comes the  more  improbable.  Let  us  place  ourselves,  then, 
in  the  situation  of  those  Gentiles  whom  the  first  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  addressed  ;  let  us  suppose  that  we  know  no 
more  about  the  books  of  the  Jews  than  they  might  know, 
and  let  us  consider  how  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the 
preliminary  point  upon  which  the  inv^tigation  must  pro- 
ceed. 

The  prophecies,  to  which  Jesus  and  his  apostles  refer, 
did  not  proceed  from  the  hands  of  obscure  individuals, 
and  appear  in  that  suspicious  form  which  attends  every 
prediction  of  an  unknown  date  and  a  hidden  origin.  They 
were  presented  to  the  world  in  the  public  records  of  a  na- 
tion ;  they  are  completely  incorporated  with  these  records, 
and  they  form  part  of  a  series  of  predictions  which  cannot 
be  disjoined  from  the  constitution  and  history  of  the  state. 
This  nation,  however  singular  in  its  religious  principles, 
and  in  what  appeared  to  the  world  to  be  its  political  revo- 
lutions, was  not  unknown  to  its  neighbours.  By  its 
geographical  situation,  it  had  a  naturtd  connexion  with 
the  greatest  empires  of  the  world.  War  and  commerce 
occasionally  brought  the  flourishing  kingdom  of  Judea  in- 
to their  view  ;  and,  although  repugnant  in  manners  and  in 
worship,  they  were  witnesses  of  the  existence,  ^gd  the 
peculiarities  of  this  kingdom.  The  captivity,  ^IRt  of 
the  ten  tribes  by  Salmanazar,  afterwards  of  the  two 
tribes  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  served  still  more  to  draw 
the  Attention  of  the  world,  many  centuries  before  the  birth 
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of  Christ,  to  the  peculiarities  of  Jewish  manners.  And 
there  was  a  circumstance  in  the  return  of  the  two  tribes 
irom  captiyity,  which  was  to  those  who  observed  it  in  an- 
cient times,  and  is  to  us  at  this  day,  a  singular  and  un- 
questionable voucher  of  the  early  existence  of  their  books. 
Nehemiah  was  appointed  by  the  king  of  Persia  to  super- 
intend the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  He  had 
received  much  opposition  in  this  work  from  Sanballat,  the 
governor  of  Samaria,  that  district  of  Palestine  which  the 
ten  tribes  had  inhabited,  and  into  which  the  king  of  As- 
syruL  had,  at  the  time  of  their  captivity,  transplanted  his 
own  subjects.  The  work,  however,  was  finished,  and  Ne- 
hemiah proceeded  in  making  the  regulations  which  appear- 
ed to  him  necessary  for  maintaining  order,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  of  Moses  amongst  the  multitude  whom 
he  had  gathered  into  Jerusalem.  Some  of  these  regula- 
tions were  not  universally  agreeable;  and  Manasseh,  a 
son  of  the  high  priest,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  San- 
iiaUat,  fled  at  the  head  of  the  malcontent  Jews  into  Sama- 
ria. The  law  of  Moses  was  not  acknowledged  in  Samaria, 
for  the  king  a(  Assyria,  after  the  first  captivity,  had  sent 
a  priest  to  instruct  those  whom  he  planted  there,  in  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  the  country,  and  for  some  time 
they  had  offered  sacrifices  to  idols  in  conjunction  with 
the  true  God.  But  Manasseh,  emulous  of  the  Jews  whom 
he  had  left,  and  considering  the  honour  of  a  descendant  of 
Aaron  as  concerned  in  the  purity  of  worship  which  he  es- 
tablished in  his  new  residence,  prevailed  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants to  put  away  their  idols,  built  a  temple  to  the  God  of 
Israel  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  introduced  a  copy  of  thc> 
law  of  Moses,  or  the  Pentateuch.  He  did  not  introduce 
any  of  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  lest  the  Sa- 
maritans, observing  the  peculiar  honours  with  which  Go<i 
had  distinguished  Jerusalem,  <<  the  place  which  he  had 
chosen,  to  put  his  name  there,"  should  entertain  le^  reve- 
rence for  the  temple  of  Gerizim.  And  as  a  farther  mark 
of  distinction,  Manasseh  had  the  book  of  the  law  written 
for  tiw  Samaritans,  not  in  the  Chaldee  character,  which 
EznHid  adopted  in  the  copies  of  the  law  which  he  made 
for  the  Jews,  to  whom  that  language  had  become  familiar 
during  the  captivity,  but  in  the  old  Samaritan  character. 
During  the  successive  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the 
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S9.maritans  continued  to  reside  in  their  neighbourhood, 
worshipping  the  same  God,  and  using  the  same  law.  But 
between  the  two  nations  there,  was  that  kind  of  antipathy, 
which,  in  religious  differences,  is  often  the  more  bitter, 
the  less  essential  the  disputed  points  are,  and  which,  in  this 
case,  proceeded  so  far  that  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  not 
only  held  no  communion  in  worship,  but  had  "  no  deal- 
ings with  one  another." 

Here  then  are  two  rival  tribes  stated  in  opposition  and 
enmity  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  yet  acknow- 
ledging and  preserving  the  same  laws,  as  if  appointed  by 
JProvidence  to  watch  over  the  corruptions  which  either 
might  be  disposed  to  introduce,  and  to  transmit  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  pure  and  free  from  suspicion,  those 
books  in  which  Moses  wrote  of  Jesus.  The  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  is  often  quoted  by  the  early  fathers.  After  it 
had  been  unknown  for  a  thousand  years,  it  was  found  by 
the  industry  of  some  of  those  critics  who  lived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  amongst  the  remnant 
who.  still  worship  at  Gerizim.  Copies  of  it  were  brought 
into  Europe,  and  the  learned  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  Samaritan  text  used  by  the  followers  of 
Manasseh,  with  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  text  used  by  the 
Jews. 

While  this  ancient  schism  thus  furnished  succeeding 
ages  with  jealous  guardians  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  exist- 
ence and  integrity  of  all  their  Scriptures  were  vouched  by 
another  event  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  progress  of  his  conquests, 
either  visited  the  land  of  Judea,  or  received  intelligence 
concerning  the  Jews.  His  inquisitive  mind,  which  was  no 
stranger  to  science,  and  which  was  intent  upon  great  plans 
of  commerce  not  less  than  of  conquest,  was  probably 
struck  with  the  peculiarities  of  this  ancient  people ;  and 
when  he  founded  his  city  Alexandria,  he  invited  many  of 
the  Jews  to  settle  there.  The  privileges  which  he  and 
his  successors  conferred  upon  them,  and  the  advantages 
of  that  situation,  multiplied  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria ;  and  the  constant  intercourse  of  trade  obliged 
thenx  to  learn  the  Greek  language,  which  the  conquerors 
of  Asia  had  introduced  through  all  the  extent  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian empire.     Retaining  the  religion  and  manners  of 
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Jttdea,  but  gradually  forgetting  the  language  of  that  coun- 
try, they  became  desirous  that  their  Scriptures,  the  canon 
of  which  was  by  this  time  complete,  should  be  translated 
into  Greek ;  and  it  was  especially  proper  that  there  should 
be  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  for  the  use  of  the  syna- 
gogue, where  a  portion  of  it  was  read  every  Sabbath-day. 
We  have  the  best  reason  for  saying  that  that  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  from  an  account  of  the  manner 
of  its  being  made,  probably  in  many  points  fabulous,  has 
received  the  name  of  the  Septuagint,  was  begun  at  Alex- 
andria about  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  Christ ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch 
was  translated  at  once.  .  Learned  men  have  conjectured, 
indeed,  from  a  difference  of  style,  that  the  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  translated  by  other  hands.     But 
it  is  very  improbable  that  a  work,  so  acceptable  to  the 
numerous  and  wealthy  body  of  Jews  who  resided  at  Alex- 
andria, would  receive  any  long  interruption  after  it  was 
begun ;  and  a  subsequent  event  in  the  Jewish  history  ap- 
pears to  fix  a  time  when  a  translation  of  the  prophets 
would  be  demanded.    About  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Sy- 
ria, committed  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  wanton  cruelty 
against  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews ;  and  as  he  contend- 
ed with  the  king  of  Egypt  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
we  may  believe  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  shared  the 
^te  of  their  brethren,  as  far  as  the  power  of  Antiochus 
could  reach  them.   Amongst  other  edicts  which  he  issued, 
he  forbade  any  Jews  to  read  the  law  "of  Moses  in  public. 
As  the  prohibition  did  not  extend  to  the  prophets,  the 
Jews  began  at  this  time  to  substitute  portions  of  the  pro- 
phets instead  of  the  law.     After  the  heroical  exploits  of 
the  Asmonaean  family,  the  Maccabees,  had  delivered  their 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus,  and  restored  the 
reading  of  the  law,  the  prophets  continued  to  be  read  also ; 
and  we  know  that,  before  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  reading 
both  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  a  stated  part  of  the 
fiynagogue  service.    In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  Septua- 
gint  translation  came  to  be  used  in  the  churches  of  the 
Hellenistical  Jews  scattered  through  the  Grecian  cities; 
and  we  are  told  it  was  used  in  some  of  the  synagogues  of 
Judea. 
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When  Rome,  then,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
princes  of  the  A^noneean  line,  who  were  at  that  time  in- 
dependent sovereigns,  and  when  Judea,  experiencing  the 
same  &te  with  the  other  allies  of  that  ambitious  republic, 
was  subdued  by  Pompey  about  sixty  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  books  of  the  Jews  were  publicly 
read  in  a  language  which  was  then  universaL  The  diffu- 
sion of  the  Jews  through  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  veneration  in  which  they  held  their  Scriptures, 
conspired  to  assure  the  heathen  that  such  books  exbted, 
and  to  spread  some  general  knowledge  of  their  contents : 
and  even  could  we  suppose  it  possible  for  a  nation  so  zeal- 
ous of  the  law,  and  so  widely  scattered  as  the  Jews  were, 
to  enter  into  a  concert  for  altering  their  Scriptures,  we 
must  be  sensible  that  insuperable  difficulties  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  such  an  attempt,  by  the  animosity  between 
the  religious  sects  which  at  that  time  flourished  in  Judea. 
The  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees  differed  upon  essential 
points  respecting  the  interpretation  and  extent  of  the  law ; 
they  were  rivals  for  reputation  and  influence ;  there  were 
learned  men  upon  both  sides,  and  both  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Moses ;  and  thus,  as  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Jews  in  ancient  times  were  appointed  of  God  to  watch  over 
the  Pentateuch ;  so,  in  the  ages  immediately  before  our 
Saviour,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  were  &ith^l 
guardians  of  all  the  ancient  Scriptures. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  that  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
their  sacred  books,  long  before  the  days  of  our  Saviour, 
with  which  the  Jews,  a  nation  superstitiously  attached  to 
their  law,  widely  spread,  and  strictly  guarded,  present 
them  to  the  world ;  and  to  this  testimony  there  are  to  be 
added  the  many  internal  marks  of  authenticity  which  these 
books  exhibit  to  a  discerning  reader, — ^the  agreement  of 
the  natural,  the  civil,  and  the  religious  history  of  the 
world,  with  those  views  which  they  present — ^the  inciden- 
tal mention  that  profane  writers  have  made  of  Jewish 
customs  and  peculiarities,  which  is  always  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  contents  of  these  books-^^the  express  re- 
ference to  many  of  them  that  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  reference  which  must  have  destroyed  the  credit 
of  tlie  Gospels  and  Epistles,  if  the  books  referred  to  had 
not  been  known  to  have  a  previous  existence — and,  lastly. 
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the  evidence  of  Josepfaus,  the  Jewish  historian,  a  man  of 
rank  and  of  science,  who  may  be  considered  as  a  contem* 
porary  of  Jesus,  and  who  has  given  in  his  works  a  catalogue 
of  the  Jewish  books,  not  upon  his  own  authority,  but  upon 
the  authority  and  ancient  conyiction  of  his  nation,  a  catar 
logue  which  agrees  both  in  number  and  in  description 
with  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  that  we  now  receive. 
Even  Daniel,  the  only  writeif  of  the  Old  Testament  against 
the  authenticity  of  whose  book  any  special  objections  have 
been  offered,  is  styled  by  Josephus  a  prophet,  and  is  ex- 
tolled as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets ;  and  his  book  is  said 
by  tfau  respectable  Jew  to  be  a  part  of  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures of  his  nation.* 

It  appears  from  laying  all  these  circumstances  together, 
that  as  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  had  a  title  to  assume,  in 
their  addresses  to  the  Grentiles,  the  previous  existence  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  a  fact  generally  and  clearly 
known,  so  no  doubt  can  be  reasonably  entertained  of  thm 
fact,  even  in  the  distant  age  in  which  we  live.  I  do  not 
speak  of  these  Scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation ;  I  abstract 
entirely  from  that  sacred  authority  which  the  Christian 
religion  communicates  to  them ;  I  speak  of  them  merely 
as  an  ancient  book ;  and  I  say,  that  while  there  is  no  im- 
probability in  the  remote  date  which  any  part  of  this  book 
claims,  there  is  real  satisfying  evidence,  to  which  no  de- 
gree oiP  scepticism  can  justify  any  man  for  refusing  his  as- 
sent, that  cdl  the  parts  had  an  existence,  and  might  have 
been  known  in  the  worid,  some  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

Having  thus  satisfied  our  minds  of  the  previous  exist- 
enoe  of  those  Scriptures,  to  which  Jesus  appeals  as  con- 
tslning  characters  of  the  Messiah  which  are  frilfilled  in 
him,  it  is  natural,  before  we  examine  his  appeal,  to  inquire 
whether  the  nation,  who  have  transmitted  these  Scriptures, 
entertained  any  expectation  of  such  a  person.  For  al- 
thou^  it  be  possible  that  they  might  be  ignorant  of  the 
fiill  meaning  of  the  oracles  committed  to  them,  and  that  a 
great  Prophet  might  explain  to  the  nations  of  the  earth 
that  true  sense  which  the  keepers  of  these  oracles  did  not 
understand,  yet  his  appeal  would  be  received  with  more 

*  Joseph,  lib.  x.  cap.  11, 12. 
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attention,  and  even  with  a  prejudice  in  its  favour,  if  it  ac- 
corded ^ith  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  the  best  access  to 
know  the  grounds  of  it     Now,  it  is  admitted  upon  all 
■hands,  that  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth  there  was  in 
the  land  of  Judea  the  most  earnest  expectation,  and  the 
most  assured  hope,  that  an  extraordinary  personage,  to 
whom  the  Jews  gave  the  name  of  Messiah,  was  to .  arise. 
We  read  in  the  New  Testament,  that  many  looked  for  re- 
demption in  Jerusalem,  and  waited  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel ;  that  when  John  appeared,  all  men  mused  in  their 
hearts  whether  he  was  the  Christ,  and  the  priests  and  Le« 
vites  sent  messages  to  ask  him,  Art  thou  that  prophet  ? 
that  the  conclusion  which  the  people  drew  from  some  of 
the  first  of  our  Lord's  miracles  was,  *^  This  is  of  a  truth 
that  prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world ;"  and  that 
the  expectation  of  this  person  had  spread  to  other  coun- 
tries ;  for  wise  men  came  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  in 
search  of  him  who  was  to  be  bom  King  of  the  Jews.* 
You  will  not  think  it  unfair  reasoning  to  quote  these  pas- 
sages from  the  New  Testament  in  proof  of  the  expectation 
of  a  Messiah ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  books  which 
refer  in  such  marked  terms  to  a  sentiment  so  universal 
and  strong,  could  have  been  received  by  any  inhabitant 
of  Judea,  if  that  sentiment  had  no  existence  ;  and  the  in- 
ference, which  we  are  thus  entitled  to  draw  from  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  confirm- 
ed in  every  way  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  by 
historians  who  write  of  these  times,  by  the  books  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  modem.     Jose- 
phus,  Suetonius,  and  Tacitus,  although  desirous  to  flatter 
the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian,  by  applying  the  prophecies  , 
to  him,  yet  unite  in  attesting  the  expectation  which  these 
prophecies  had  raised.  Josephus  says,  "  That  which  chief- 
ly excited  the  Jews  to  war,  was  an  ambiguous  prophecy 
found  in  the  sacred  books,  that  at  that  time  some  one 
within  their  country  should  arise,  that  should  obtain  the 
empire  of  the  world.     For  this  they  had  received  by  tra- 
dition, that  it  was  spoken  of  one  of  their  nation,  and  many 
wise  men  were  deceived  with  the  interpretation.     But,  in 
truth,  Vespasian's  empire  was  designed  in  this  prophecy, 

*  Luke  ii.  and  iii* ;  John  i.  and  vi. ;  Matt.  ii. 
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who  was  created  emperor  in  Judea.*'*  Josephus,  although 
he  affects  in  this  place,  (he  speaks  otherwise  elsewhere,) 
to  condemn  that  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  which  led 
the  Jews  to  expect  a  Messiah,  yet  acknowledges  that  this 
expectation  was  general,  derived  from  the  prophecies,  and 
entertain^  by  many  of  tlie  wise.  Suetonius  says,  '*  Per- 
crebuerat  oriente  toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in 
&tis,  ut  eo  tempore  Judaea  profecti  rerum  potircntur.  Id 
de  imperatore  Romano,  quantum  postea  eventu  patuit, 
praedictum,  Judsei  ad  se  trahentes,  rebellarunt.'*f  Tacitus 
says,  '^  Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  saeerdotum  libris 
contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  vsdesceret  oriens,  pro* 
fectique  Judaea  rerum  potirentur.  Quae  ambages  Vespa- 
sianum  ac  Titum  praedixerant.  Sed  Vulgus,  more  hu- 
manae  cupidinis,  sibi  tantam  fetorum  magnitudinem  inter- 
pretati,  ne  adversis  quidem  ad  vera  mutabantur."^:  Both 
historians,  with  that  very  cupido  which  they  charge  upon 
the  Jews,  apply  the  prophecy  to  a  Roman  emperor ;  an 
application  which,  at  the  time,  was  most  unnatural,  and 
which  the  event  has  clearly  shown  to  be  false.  But  both 
bear  witness  to  the  existence  and  antiquity  ot  the  prophe- 
cy, and  to  the  universality  and  strength  of  tlio  expectation 
grounded  upon  it.  The  oldest  Rabbinical  books  extant 
are  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  tlie 
Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets ;  Targunis,  i.  e.  in- 
terpretations or  paraphrases  of  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, composed  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  used 
in  the  synagogues.  There  are  many  more  modern  Tar- 
gums.  But  these  two,  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  are  said  by 
die  Jews  to  have  beeij  written  before  or  about  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  and  they  appear  to  be  collections  from  more 
ancient  books.  They  continued  always  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews ;  they  were  not  known  to  the  Christians  till  a 
few  centuries  ago,  yet  they  uniformly  bear  testimony  to 
the  national  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  and  mark  out  the 
prophecies  which  had  produced  that  expectation.  Even 
the  Samaritans,  who  had  only  the  Pentateuch,  entertained 
the  same  expectation  with  the  Jews.  "  I  know,"  said  tho 
{Samaritan  woman,  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  "  that  Messiiui 

•  Jos.  Hifit  vi.  31.  -f-  Suet  Vespas.  vi.  8. 
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Cometh.  When  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things."* 
And  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  those  learned  men, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  introduced  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  into  Europe,  obtained  also  from  the 
remnant  which  still  worships  upon  Mount  Gerizimy  a  de- 
claration of  their  faith  concerning  the  Messiah.  **  You 
would  know,"  they  say,  in  a  letter  which  is  extant,  "  whe« 
ther  the  Messias  be  come,  and  whether  it  be  he  that  is 
promised  in  our  law  as  the  Shiloh.  Know  that  the  Mes- 
sias is  not  yet  risen.  But  he  shall  rise,  and  his  name  shall 
be  Hathab."  It  is  well  known  that  the  modem  Jews  still 
retain  hopes  that  the  Messiah  will  come.  They  have  de- 
vised various  schemes  to  account  for  his  delay,  and  to 
elude  the  argument  which  we  draw  from  the  application 
of  the  prophecies  to  Jesus.  But  even  their  modem  doc* 
tors  declare,  that  he  who  believes  the  law  of  Moses  should 
believe  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  for  the  law  commands 
us  to  believe  in  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  foretel  his 
coming. 

This  much,  then,  we  have  gained  by  attending  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Jews — satisfying  evidence  that  it  was  not 
an  invention  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  to  say,  that 
Moses  wrote  of  the  Messiah ;  that  Abraham  rejoiced  to 
see  his  day ;  that  David,  being  a  prophet,  foresaw  him  in 
spirit ;  and  that  all  the  prophets,  from  Samuel,  foretold  of 
his  days.  The  Jews  said  the  same  thing,  and  looked  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to  their  fathers.  How 
ancient  this  expectation  was  we  cannot  say,  because  ex- 
cept the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  no 
Jewish  books  of  unquestionable  authority  older  than  the 
days  of  our  Saviour.  But  as  it  is  clear  that  the  expecta- 
tion was  not  at  that  time  new,  as  the  first  of  the  Jewish 
books  extant  declare,  that  all  the  prophets,  from  Moses  to 
Malachi,  prophesied  only  of  the  Messiah,  and  abound  with 
explications  of  particular  predictions,  and  as  the  most  an- 
cient prayers  of  the  people  in  their  synagogues  adopt 
these  explications,  speaking  of  the  Messiah  under  the 
names  and  characters  ascribed  to  him  in  the  predictions^ 
it  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  hope  of 
the  Messiah  was,  in  all  ages  among  the  Jews,  the  re- 

•  John  iv.  25. 
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eeived  national  interpretation  of  those  pTedictions  in  which 
they  gloried. 

The  matter,  then,  is  brought  to  a  short  issue.  Certain 
books  existed  some  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
which  raised  in  the  nation  that  kept  them  a  general  ex- 
pectation  of  an  extraordinary  personage.  Jesus  appeared 
in  Judea,  claiming  to  be  that  personage.  The  people,  in 
whose  possession  the  books  had  always  remained,  are 
bound  by  their  national  expectations  to  examine  his  claim. 
The  curiosity  of  the  other  nations  to  whom  this  claim  is 
made  known,  or  to  whom  the  person  advancing  it  appears 
upon  other  accounts  respectable,  is  excited  by  the  coinci- 
dence between  the  claim,  and  the  expectations  of  that 
people  upon  whose  ancient  books  it  is  founded :  and  thus 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  without  any  previous  agreement 
in  religious  opinions,  are  called  to  attend  to  the  same 
object,  and  one  point  is  submitted  to  their  examination ; 
Whether  the  predictions  concerning  the  Jewish  Messiah 
apply  to  the  circumstances  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  of 
Nazaretlu 


SECTION  II. 


The  obvious  method  of  proving  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah 
of  the  Jews  is  to  compare  the  predictions  in  their  Scrip- 
tures with  the  circumstances  of  his  appearance.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  any  other  way,  to  attain  a  conviction  of  the 
justness  of  his  claim  to  that  character :  and  it  is  clear, 
that  if  his  claim  be  well  founded,  this  method  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  ascertain  it  This  is  the  method  which  our  Lord 
prescribed  to  the  Jews.  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  these 
are  they  which  testify  of  me."  It  is  the  method  which  he 
employed  when,  before  his  ascension,  "  he  expounded  to 
his  disciples  the  things  which  were  written  concerning  him 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the 
Psalms."  It  is  the  method  by  which  Philip  converted  the 
minister  of  the  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  when  he  began  at  the 
53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  preached  to  him  Jesus.    And  it 
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;is  the  method  which  is  continually  recurring  in  the  di»- , 
courses  and  writings  of  the  apostles, 
r  A  person  who  had  no  previous  information  upon  the 
.subject,-  would  be  obliged,  in  following  this  method,  to' 
mark,  as  he  read  through  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, those  passages  which  to  him  appeared  to  point  to 
.an  extraordinary  person ;  and  then  he  would  either  apply 
every  one  singly,  or  all  of  them  collectively  to  Jesus,  in 
order  to  judge  how  far  they  were  fulfilled  in  him.  But  we 
are  provided  with  much  assistance  in  this  examination. 
We  are  directed,  in  our  search  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
.the  passages  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  have  quoted, 
by  the  knowledge  which  men  versant  in  Jewish  learning 
have  diffused  of  the  predictions  marked  in  the  Jewish  Tar^ 
^ms,  and  by  the  labours  of  the  ancient  apologists  for 
Christianity,  and  of  many  divines  since  the  Reformation, 
<and  more  especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen* 
tury,  who,  with  very  sound  critical  talents,  and  mucl}  his- 
torical information,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  subject.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  avail  ourselves  of  these  helps.  They  abridge  the  la- 
bour of  investigation ;  but  they  do  not  necessarily  bias  our 
judgments.  We  may  examine  a  prophecy  which  is  points 
ed  out  to  us,  as  strictly  as  if  we  ourselves  had  discovered 
it  to  be  a  prophecy.  We  may  even  indulge  a  certain  de- 
gree of  jealousy  with  regard  to  all  the  prophecies  which 
are  suggested  by  the  friends  of  Christianity,  and  may  for- 
tify our  minds  with  the  resolution  that  nothing  but  the 
most  marked  and  striking  correspondence  shall  overcome 
Ihis  jealousy.  It  is  right  for  you  to  employ  every  fair 
precaution  against  being  deceived;  and  then  take  into 
your  hands  any  of  those  books  which  serve  as  an  index  to 
the  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah. You  have  an  excellent  index  in  Clarke's  Evidences 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  which  is,  upon  the 
whole,  one  of  the  best  elementary  books  for  a  student  in 
divinity,  and  which  is  rendered  peculiarly  useful  with  re- 
gard to  the  prophecies,  by  a  part  of  Dr.  Clarke's  charac- 
ter that  appears  in  all  his  theological  writings — an  intimate 
profound  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  a  faculty  of  bring- 
ing together,  and  arranging  in  the  most  lucid  order,  all  the 
^xts  which  relate  to  a  subject.    You  have  another  indej; 
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in  Bishop  Chandler's  Defence  of  Christianity.  Sherlock^' 
Newton,  Jortin,  Hurd,  Haliiax,  Bagot,  Maeknight,'  and 
other  divines,  have  both  given  a  full  explication  of  some 
particular  predictions,  and  directed  to  the  solution  of  many, 
others.  The  comparison  of  the  predictions  in  the  Old 
Testament  respecting  the  Messiah,  with  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  New,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  edu- 
eation  of  a  student  in  divinity.  Other  Christians  may  not 
have  leisure  for  such  an  employment.  But  it  is  expected, 
from  your  profession,  that  you  know  the  occasions  upon 
which  the  predictions  were  given,  and  that  you  are  able 
to  defend  the  received  interpretations  of  them,  and  to  state 
the  order  in  which  they  succeeded  one  another,  and  the' 
manner  in  which  they  were  fulfilled.  And  if  you  either 
bring  to  this  inquiry  critical  sagacity,  and  historical  infor* 
mation  of  your  own,  or  avail  yourselves  judiciously  of  the. 
labours  of  others,  you  will  attain  an  enlightened  and  firm 
conviction  that  Jesus  is  not  only  a  messenger  from  heaven^ 
but  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  lead  you  through  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  investigation.  But  I  shall  mention,  in  a 
few  words,  the  result  to  which  men  of  the  soundest  judg- 
ment have  been  conducted,  and  which  they  have  rendered 
it  easy  for  us  to  teach  ;  and  then  I  shall  give  you  a  speci* 
men  of  the  exact  fulfilment  of  Jewish  prophecy  in  Jesus.    . 

Moses,  by  whom  the  most  ancient  predictions  were  com-, 
piled,  lived  a  thousand  years  before  Malachi ;  and  Malachi 
lived  after  the  Jews  had  returned  firom  their  captivity, 
above  four  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
During  the  long  period  that  intervened  between  the  ear- 
liest and  the  latest  prophets,  there  are  scattered  through, 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  predictions  of  a  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  to  be  executed  in  a  ^ture  time  by  an 
extraordinary  personage.  And  all  these  predictions  are 
found  to  apply  to  the  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Al- 
though the  predictions,  which  point  through  such  a  length 
of  time  to  one  dispensation,  difier  widely  from  one  an- 
other in  clearness  and  imagery,  not  one  of  them  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospel.  By  the  help 
of  that  interpretation  which  the  event  gives  to  the  proi 
phecy,  we  can  see  an  uniformity  and  continuity  in  the 

scheme.    The.  more  general  expressions  of  the  ancient 
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prophets,  and  the  more  minute  descriptionGL  of  the  later, 
illustrate  one  another.  Every  prediction  appears  to  stand 
m  its  proper  place,  and  every  clause  assumes  importance 
and  significancy. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  every  false  prophet 
is  careful  to  avoid,  or  at  least  to  express  in  ambiguous 
terms,  but  which  were  precisely  marked,  and  literally  ac- 
complished with  regard  to  the  Messiah.  The  circum- 
stances are,  time  imd  place.  It  was  foretold  in  a  succes- 
sion of  limiting  pn^hecies,  that  that  seed  of  the  wonuiu, 
which  was  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  should  arise 
out  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  out  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  out  of  the  house  of  David,  and 
out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where  David  was  bom.  It 
is  said  in  the  book  of  Chronicles,  *<  Judah  prevailed  above 
his  brethren,  and  of  him  came  the  chief  ruler."*  And  to 
satisfy  us  that  this  prophecy  was  not  exhausted  by  the 
rulers  that  had  formerly  come  of  Judah,  we  read  in  Micah, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah,  *'  But  thou,  Beth- 
lehem Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shaU  he  come  forth  untp 
me  that  is  to  be  the  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  forth 
have  been  from  of  old,  from  everla8ting."f  Here  is  the 
place,  an  obscure  village  in  Judea,  so  fixed  by  prophecy, 
seven  hundred  years  before  the  event,  that  the  ancient 
Jews  expected  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  there ;  and 
some  of  the  modem  Jews  have  said  that  he  was  bom  be- 
fore Bethlehem  was  desolated,  and  lies  hidden  in  the  mins. 
The  time  is  also  fixed.  Daniel  numbered  seventy  weeks, 
that  is  according  to  the  prophetic  style,  in  which  a  day 
stands  for  a  year,  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  as  the 
interval  between  the  commandment  to  rebuild  Jerusalem, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.^:  This 
interpretation  of  the  weeks  of  Daniel,  which  learned  men 
have,  I  think,  incontrovertibly  established,  is  confirmed  by 
other  predictions  still  more  clear,  which  declare  that  the 
extraordinary  personage  was  to  arise  out  of  Judea,  while 
it  remained  a  distinct  tribe,  possessing  some  authority,  and 
while  its  temple  stood ;  and  that  he  was  to  arise  during 
the  fourth  kingdom,  after  the  Romans  became  masters  of 

••  ■•  1  Chroiu  V.  2.  t  Micah  v.  2.  $  Daniel  ix.  24,  25. 
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the  world.     The  four  successive  kingdoms  are  described 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  vision  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  Daniel,  and  so  described,  that  any  person  versant  in 
history  cannot  mistake  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  Macedo- 
nian, and  Roman.     The  Romans  had  successively  con- 
quered the  three  other  branches  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire.    But  Egypt  still  existed  as  an  independent  kingdom, 
till  the  unfortunate  Cleopatra  ended  her  days  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour ;  the 
next  year  Egyp^  ^<^  made  tributary  to  Rome ;  and  then, 
first,  says  the  historian  Dion  Cassius,  did  Ceesar  alone  pos- 
sess all  power.     The  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  were 
destroyed,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  state  anni- 
hilated about  seventy  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour* 
Thus  the  establishment  of  the  universal  empire  of  Rome, 
and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  are  two  limits  marked  by 
ancient  prophecy.    The  Messisdi  was  to  be  bom  after  the 
first,  and  before  the  last.     They  contain  between  them  a 
space  of  about  a  hundred  years,  within  which  space  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  bom ;  but  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
last  of  the  two  limits,  as  to  allow  time  for  his  preaching  to 
the  Jews,  for  his  being  rejected  by  them,  and  for  their  suf- 
fering upon  account  of  that  rejection ;  all  which  events 
were  also  foretold.     Within  the  space  of  a  hundred  years 
the  different  divisions  of  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  had  their 
end ;  and  within  this  space  Jesus  was  bom.     According 
to  every  method,  then,  in  which  the  time  of  the  Messiah's 
birth  can  be  computed  from  ancient  predictions,  it  was 
fiilfilled  in  Jesus  ;  and  this  fulfilment  of  the  time  brought 
about,  by  a  wonderful  concurrence  of  circumstances,  a 
fulfilment  with  regard  to  the  place  also  of  the  Messiah's 
birUi.     Afler  the  Romans,  in  the  progress  of  their  con- 
quests, had  subdued  S3rria,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian empire  adjoining  to  Judea,  that  state,  standing 
alone,  could  not  long  remain  independent.    Its  form  of 
government  was  for  some  time  preserved  by  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Romans.     But,  about  forty  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  an  act  of  the  senate  set  aside  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Asmonsean  princes,  and  conferred  the  crown 
of  Judea  upon  Herod  the  Great     Although  Herod  was 
king  of  Judea,  he  held  his  kingdom  as  a  prince  dependent 
upon  Rome ;  and,  in  token  of  his  vassalage,  an  oitier  was 
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issued  by  Augustus,  before  his  death,  that  there  should  be 
a  general  enrohnent  of  the  mhabitants  of  Palestine ;  that 
is,  the  Roman  census,  by  which  the  state  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  numbers,  the  wealth,  and  the  condition  of  its 
subjects,  was  extended  to  this  appendage  of  the  RomaD 
empire.  In  conformity  to  the  Jewish  method  of  classing 
the  people  by  tribes  and  families,  every  inhabitant  of  Fa* 
lestine  was  ordered  to  have  his  name  enrolled,  not  in  the 
city  where  he  happened  to  reside,  but  in  that  to  which 
the  founder  of  his  house  had  belonged,  and  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Jews,  was  the  city  of  his  people.  By  this 
order,  which  was  totally  independent  of  the- will  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  which  involved  in  it  a  decree  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor  then  for  the  first  time  issued  concerning  Ju-* 
dea,  and  a  resolution  of  the  king  of  Judea  to  adopt  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  executing  that  decree,  Joseph  and  Mary 
are  brought  from  a  distant  corner  of  Palestine  to  Bethle- 
hem.  They  are  brought  at  a  time  when  Mary  would  not 
have  chosen  such  a  journey ;  and  Jesus,  to  their  great  in- 
convenience and  distress,  is  bom  in  a  stable,  and  laid  in  a 
manger.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  person,  who  attends  to 
these  circumstances,  to  refrain  from  acknctwledging  the 
hand  of  Providence  connecting  the  time  and  the  place  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  so  as  that,  without  the  possibility  of  hu- 
man preparation,  they  should  together  fulfil  the  words 
of  ancient  prophets. 

I  have  selected  these  two  necessary  accompaniments  of 
every  action,  because  it  was  possible,  within  a  short  com- 
pass, to  give  you  a  striking  view  of  the  coincidence  be- 
tween the  prediction  and  the  event.  But  the  same  coin- 
cidence extends  through  a  multitude  of  circumstances, 
which  in  the  prophecies  appear  minute,  unrelated  and 
sometimes  contradictory,  and  which  cannot  be  applied  to 
any  one  person  who  ever  lived  upon  earth,  except  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  in  whom  they  are  united  with  perfect  har- 
mony, so  that  every  one  has  a  meaning,  and  all  together 
form  a  consistent  whole. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  are  fiilly  warranted  in  say- 
ing that  the  circumstances  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
correspond  to  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  re- 
specting the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the  presumptive 
proof  and  the  direct  proof  of  his  being  a  messenger  of  hea- 
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ven,  are  entitled  to  all  the  support  which  they  can  de- 
rive irom  the  justness  of  his  claim  to  the  character  of 
Messiah. 


SECTION  IIL 


But  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  do  not  allow  us  so 
readily  to  draw  this  conclusion :  And  there  are  objections 
to  the  argument  from  prophecy,  the  proper  answer  to  which 
well  deserves  your  study.  These  objections  were  brought 
forward,  and  stated  with  much  art  and  plausibility,  in  a 
book  entitled,  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, written  after  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  by 
Mr.  Collins.  Bishop  Chandler's  Defence  of  Christianity, 
from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  an  answer 
to  this  book :  and  Mr.  Collins  published  a  reply,  entitled, 
The  scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  Considered.  Bbhop 
Sherlock  in  his  discourses  on  Prophecy,  Warburton  in  his 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  and  many  modern  divines, 
have  combated  with  sound  learning  and  argument  the  po- 
sitions of  Mr.  Collins ;  so  that  any  student  who  applies  to 
this  important  subject,  may  receive  ver}"^  able  assistance  in 
forming  his  judgment. 

I  shall  state  to  you  the  objections,  with  the  answers. 
The  position  of  Mr.  Collins'  book  is  this :  Christianity  is 
founded  on  Judcusm.  Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  prove 
Christianity  from  the  Old  Testament.  If  the  proofs  which 
they  draw  from  thence  are  valid,  Christianity  is  true :  if 
they  are  not  valid,  Christianity  is  false.  But  all  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  are  applicable  to  Christ  only 
in  a  secondary,  typical,  allegorical  sense.  Such  a  sense, 
being  fanatical  and  chimerical,  cannot  be  admitted  ac- 
cording to  the  scholastic  rules  of  interpretation.  And  thus 
Christianity,  deriving  no  real  support  from  Judaism  upon 
which  it  is  professedly  grounded,  must  be  false. 

To  this  artful  mis-statement  of  the  subject,  we  have  two 
answers. 

The  first  is,  that  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  direct 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  which,  not  in  a  secondary,  but 
in  their  primary  sense,  apply  to  Jesus  of  Nazaretii%    TVi^x^ 
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id  in  the  Pentateuch  a  promise  of  a  prophet  to  be  raised 
up  from  amongst  the  Jews  like  unto  Moses.*  But  none 
in  all  the  succession  of  Jewish  prophets  was  like  him  in  the 
free  intercourse  which  he  had  with  the  Almighty,  the  im- 
portance of  the  commission  which  he  bore,  and  the  signs 
which  he  did.  And,  therefore,  that  succession  not  only 
kept  alive  the  expectation,  but  was  itself  a  pledge  of  the 
great  prophet  that  should  come.  The  writings  of  the  suc- 
cession of  prophets  are  fiiU  of  predictions  concerning  a  new 
dispensation  more  glorious,  more  general,  more  spiritual  than 
the  Jewish  economy,  when  <Hhe  sons  of  the  stranger  should 
join  themselves  to  the  Lord ;"  when  "  his  house  should  be 
an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people ;"  when  "  the  gods  of 
the  earth  should  be  famished,"  no  more  offerings  being 
presented  to  them,  and  "  every  one  from  his  place,"  not 
at  Jerusalem,  but  in  his  ordinary  residence,  "  should  wor- 
ship Jehovah."  "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord," 
by  Jeremiah,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  "  that 
I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
with  the  house  of  Judah,  not  according  to  the  covenant 
which  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
Jiouse  of  Israel ;  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts ;  and  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  re- 
member their  sin  no  more."f  It  is  further  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  prophecy  of  this  new  spiritual  dispensation  is 
connected  throughout  the  Old  Testament  with  the  men- 
tion of  a  person  by  whom  the  dispensation  was  to  be  in- 
troduced. If  it  is  called  a  covenant,  we  read  of  the  Mes- 
senger of  the  covenant.  If  it  is  called  a  kingdom,  set  up 
by  the  God  of  heaven,  which  should  never  be  destroyed, 
we  read  of  a  chief  ruler  to  come  out  of  Judah,  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  who  was  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father  David, 
to  establish  it  with  justice  and  judgment  for  ever ;  of  one 
like  the  Son  of  man  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to 
whom  is  given  an  universal  and  everlasting  dominion.  If 
the  new  dispensation  is  represented  as  a  more  perfect  mode 
of  instruction,  we  read  of  a  prophet  upon  whom  should 

*  Deut.  zviii*  15,  18.  -j-  Jer.  xxad^  31—- 34. 
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rest  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding.  If  it  is  styled 
the  deliverance  of  captives,  there  is  also  a  redeemer ;  or 
victory,  there  is  also  a  leader ;  or  a  sacrifice,  there  is  also 
an  everlasting  priest.  The  intimations  of  this  extraordi- 
.nary  personage,  so  closely  connected  with  the  new  dispen- 
sation, became  more  clear  and  pointed  as  the  time  of  his 
coming  approached  t  and  there  are  predictions  in  Malachi 
and  the  later  prophets,  which  in  their  direct  primary  sense 
fsan  belong  to  no  other  but  the  Messiah.  *'  Behold,"  says 
God  by  Malachi,  ^  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  me ;  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek 
shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple  ;  even  the  messenger  of 
the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in.''  And  again,  '^  Behold 
I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord."*  Even  Grotius,  whose  prin- 
ciple it  was,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
seek  for  the  primary  sense  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Jewish 
afBsiirs  which  were  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  to  consider  their  application  to  Jesus  as  a  se- 
condary sense,  and  who  has  often  been  misled  by  this 
principle  into  very  forced  interpretations,  has  not  been 
able  to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  these  prophecies,  with 
whi<^  the  Old  Testament  concludes,  and  with  a  repetition 
of  which  Mark  begins  his  Gospel,  than  that  Malachi,  with 
whom  the  prophetical  spirit  ceased,  gave  notice  that  it 
should  be  resumed  in  John  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah, 
who  in  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  Elias,  should  prepare 
the  way  before  the  messenger  of  the  covenant. 

The  first  answer  then  to  Mr.  Collins  is,  that  there  are 
in  the  Old  Testament  direct  prophecies  of  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  Messiah. 

The  second  answer  is,  that  prophecies  applicable  to 
Jesus  only  in  a  typical  and  secondary  sense  are  not  fana- 
tical or  unscholastic. 

We  are  taught  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  consider  all  the 
ceremonies  of  the  law  as  types  of  the  more  perfect  and 
spiritual  dispensation  of  die  Gospel.  The  meats,  the 
drinks,  the  washings,  the  institution  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood, the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  other  sacrifices,  were 
figures  for  the  time  then  present^  shadows  of  good  things 

*  Malacbi  iii.  1, 4,  5. 
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to  come,  a  rough  draught,  as  the  word  type  properly  im* 
ports,  of  the  blessings  of  that  better  covenant  which  the 
law  announced.  Many  actions  and  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  eminent  persons  under  the  law  are  held  forth  as  types 
of  the  Christ ;  and  by  the  application  which  is  made  in 
the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles,  of  various  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  led  to  consider  many 
prophecies,  which  originally  had,  both  in  the  intention  of 
the  speaker  and  in  the  sense  of  the  hearers,  a  reference 
only  to  Jewish  affairs,  and  were  then  interpreted  by  that 
reference,  as  receiving  their  full  accomplishment  in  the 
events  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  double 
sense  of  prophecy.  The  seventy-second  psalm  is  an  ex- 
ample. It  is  the  paternal  blessing  given  by  David  in  his 
dying  moments  to  Solomon,  when  with  the  complacency 
of  an  affectionate  father  and  a  good  prince,  he  looks  for- 
ward to  that  happiness  which  his  people  were  to  enjoy 
under  the  peaceful  reign  of  his  son.  But  while  he  con- 
templates this  great  and  pleasing  object,  he  is  led  by  the 
Spirit  to  look  beyond  it,  to  that  illustrious  descendant 
whose  birth  he  had  been  taught  to  expect, — ^that  branch 
which  in  the  latter  days  was  to  spring  out  of  the  root  of 
Jesse.  The  two  objects  blend  themselves  together  in  his 
imagination  ;  at  least  the  words  in  which  he  pours  forth 
his  conceptions,  although  suggested  by  the  promise  con- 
cerning Solomon,  are  much  too  exalted  when  applied  to 
the  occurrences  even  of  his  distinguished  reign,  and  were 
fulfilled  only  in  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  blessings 
conveyed  by  the  Gospel.  Had  we  no  warrant  from  au- 
thority upon  other  accounts  respectable,  to  bring  this  se- 
condary sense  out  of  some  prophecies ;  or  had  we  no  pro- 
phecies of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament  of  another 
kind,  it  would  be  unfair  and  unscholastical  reasoning  to 
infer  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  because  some  passages 
may  be  thus  transferred  to  him.  We  rest  the  argument 
from  prophecy  upon  those  predictions  which  expressly 
^int  to  the  Messiah,  and  upon  that  authority  which  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  gave  to  them  as  inter- 
-preters  of  prophecy :  and  we  say  that  when  their  interpre- 
tation of  those  prophecies,  which  were  originally  applicable 
to  other  events,  gives  to  every  expression  in  them  a  natu- 
ral and  complete  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  coincides 
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with  the  spirit  of  those,  predictions  concerning  the  Gospel 
which  are  direct,  we  have  the  best  reason  for  receiving 
this  ftirther  meaning,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other^ 
but  as  the  fiill  exposition  of  the  words  of  the  prophet. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  prophecy,  or  the  ge- 
neral use  of  language,  inconsistent  with  tiiis  account  of  tiie 
matter.  If  you  allow  that  prophecy  is  a  thing  possible^ 
you  must  admit  that  <^  it  came  not  by  the  will  of  man,  but 
that  holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Prophecy  by  its  nature  is  distinguished  from 
other  kinds  of  discourse.  At  other  times,  men  utter  sen- 
timents which  they  feel ;  they  relate  facts  which  they 
know ;  they  reason  according  to  the  measure  of  their  fo- 
culties.  But  when  they  prophesy,  that  is,  when  they  de- 
clare, by  the  inspiration  of  God,  events  which  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  foresight,  they  speak  not  of  them- 
selves ;  they  are  but  the  vehicles  for  conveying  the  mind 
of  another  Being;  they  pronounce  the  words  which  he 
puts  into  their  mouth ;  and  whether  these  words  be  intelli- 
gible or  not,  or  what  their  full  meaning  may  be,  depends 
not  upon  them,  but  upon  him  from  whom  the  words  pro- 
ceed. It  is  thus  clearly  deducible  from  the  nature  of  pro- 
phecy, that  there  might  be  in  the  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  further  meaning  than  that  which  was  dis- 
tinctly presented  to  the  minds  of  those  who  spake.  And 
we  may  conceive,  that  as  the  high  priest  Caiaphas  was  di- 
rected in  the  Jewish  council  to  employ  words  which,  al- 
though in  his  eyes  they  contained  only  a  political  advice, 
were  really  a  prophecy  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
death  of  Christ,^  so  the  Spirit  of  God  might  introduce  in- 
to predictions,  which  to  those  who  uttered  them  seemed 
to  respect  only  the  present  fortune  of  their  country,  or  the 
&te  of  some  illustrious  personage,  expressions,  in  a  certain 
sense  indeed,  applicable  to  them,  but  pointing  to  a  more 
important  event,  and  a  more  glorious  personage,  in  whom 
it  was  to  appear  at  a  future  period  that  they  were  literally 
fulfiUed. 

As  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  prophecy  incon- 
sistent with  that  account  of  types  and  secondary  senses 
which  constitutes  our  second  answer  to  the  objection  of 

*  John  xi.  49. 
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Mr.  Collins,  so  this  account  is  supported  by  the  general' 
use  of  language.  And  any  person  yersant  in  that  use,  will 
not  be  disposed  to  call  the  application  of  types  and  second* 
ary  prophecies  unscholastic.  The  typical  nature  of  the 
Jewish  ritual  accords  with  that  most  ancient  method  of 
convefsing  by  actions,  that  kind  of  symbolical  language, 
which  is  adopted  in  early  times  from  the  scantiness  of 
words,  which  is  retained  in  advanced  periods  of  society, 
in  order  to  give  energy  and  beauty  to  speech,  which 
abounds  in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  familiar  and  universal  use  through 
all  the  regions  adjoining  to  Judea.  In  like  manner,  pro* 
phecies  which  admit  of  two  senses,  one  immediate  and  ob- 
vious, the  other  remote  and  hidden,  are  agreeable  to  that 
allegory  which  is  only  the  symbolical  language  appearing 
in  an  extended  discourse.  Both  sacred  and  profane  poets 
afford  beautiful  examples  of  allegory.  In  the  14th  Ode  of 
the  first  book  of  Horace,  the  poet,  under  a  concern  for  the 
safety  of  his  friends  at  sea  in  a  shattered  bark,  contrives  at 
the  same  time  to  convey  his  apprehensions  concerning  the 
issue  of  the  new  civil  war.  There  is  a  finished  allegory  in 
the  80th  Psalm.  And  Dr.  Warburton  has  pointed  out  a 
prophecy  in  the-  two  first  chapters  of  Joel,  where  the  pro- 
phet, he  says,  in  his  prediction  of  an  approaching  ravage 
by  locusts,  foretells  likewise,  in  the  same  words,  a  sue- ' 
ceeding  desolation  by  the  Assyrian  army.  For,  as  some 
of  the  expressions  mark  death  by  insects,  and  others  deso-> 
lation  by  war,  both  senses  must  be  admitted.  Allegory 
abounds  in  all  the  moral  writings  of  antiquity,  and  is  em- 
ployed at  some  times  as  an  agreeable  method  of  commu- 
nicating knowledge,  and  at  other  times  as  a  cover  for  that 
which  was  too  refined  for  vulgar  eyes.  There  is  not  any 
particular  reason  for  saying  that  it  was  unworthy  of  Grod 
to  accommodate  the  style  of  many  of  his  prophecies  to 
this  universal  use  of  allegory ;  because,  whenever  the  Al- 
mighty condescends  to  speak  to  us,  whether  he  uses  plain 
or  figurative  language,  he  must  speak  after  the  manner  of 
men  ;  and  we  are  able  to  assign  a  most  important  purpose 
which  was  attained  by  those  prophecies  of  a  double  sense, 
the  interpretation  of  which,  although  very  far  from  de- 
serving the  name  of  unscholastic,  may  be  called  allegori- 
cai.    It  pleased  God,  in  the  intermediate  space  between 
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the  first  predictions  of  the  Messiah  and  the  fblfihnent  of 
them,  to  establish  the  Jewish  economy,  an  institution  sin- 
golar  in  its  nature,  and  limited  in  its  extent.    This  inter- 
mediate institution  being  for  many  ages  a  theocracy,  there 
arose  a  succession  of  prophets  by  whom  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Almighty  Sovereign  and  his  people  was  maintain* 
ed ;  and  the  whole  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jews 
was  long  conducted  by  the  prophets.    It  was  natural  for 
this  succession  of  prophecy  to  give  some  notice  of  the  bet- 
ter covenant  which  was  to  be  made ;  and  accordingly  we 
can  trace  predictions  of  the  Messiah  from  the  books  of 
Moses,  till  the  cessation  of  the  prophetical  spirit  of  Mala- 
chi.    The  Holy  Ghost,  by  whom  the  prophet  spoke,  could 
have  rendered  these  notices  of  the  spiritual  and  universal 
nature  of  the  future  dispensation  clear  and  intelligible  to 
every  one  who  heard  them.     But,  in  this  case,  the  inter- 
mediate preparatoiy  dispensation  would  have  been  despis- 
ed.    The  Jews  comparing  their  burdensome  ritual  with 
&e  simplicity  of  Gospel  worship,— their  imperfect  sacri'. 
fices  with  the  efficacy  of  the  great  atonement, — their  tem- 
poral rewards  with  the  crown  of  glory  laid  up  in  heaven, 
would  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  which  they  were  called 
to  bear ;  and  those  rudiments  by  which  the  law  was  given 
to  train  their  minds  for  the  perfect  instruction  of  the  Gos- 
pel, would  have  been  cast  away  as  "  beggarly  elements." 
If  the  law  served  any  purpose,  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  respected  and  observed  so  long  as  it  was  to  sub- 
sist ;  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  wisdom  of  Him  from  whom  it  proceeded,  that  it  should 
impart  such  a  degree  of  light  as  might  have  destroyed  it- 
self.    Enough  was  to  be  declared  to  raise  and  cherish  an 
expectation  of  that  which  was  to  come,  but  not  enough  to 
disparage  the  things  that  then  were.     This  end  is  most 
perfectly  attained  by  the  types,  and  the  prophecies  of  a 
double  sense  which  are  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Both  were  so  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  and 
both  received  such  a  degree  of  explication  from  the  direct 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  that  there  was  an  uni- 
versal apprehension  of  their  further  meaning.     Yet  their 
immediate  importance  preserved  the  respect  which  was 
due  to  the  law ;  arid  when,  in  the  end  of  the  a^e  o^  y^q- 
^hecy,  predwtioDs  of  the  Messiah  were  given  \i>f  ^\Setfe\iX. 
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prophets  which  could  not  apply  to  any  other  person^— 
these  direct  predictions  were  clothed  in  a  figoratiye  lan- 
guage, all  the  figures  of  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
law.  The  law,  in  this  way,  was  still  magnified ;  and  as 
the  child  is  kept  under  tutors  and  governors  till  the  time 
appointed  of  Uie  father,  so  says  the  apostle  to  the  Gala^ 
tians,  the  Jews  were  kept  under  the  law,  the  guardians  ai 
the  oracles  of  God, — ^the  depositaries  of  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind, until  the  time  came  that  the  faith  should  be  revea^- 
ed.^  When  it  was  revealed,  then  the  allegory  received 
its  interpretation ;  the  significancy  of  the  types,  the  reddi* 
tion  of  the  parables,  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  ancient 
prophecies,  and  the  propriety  of  the  figures  in  which  the 
latter  were  clothed,  all  now  stand  forth  to  the  admiration 
and  conviction  of  the  Christian  world.  What  was  a  hy- 
perbole, in  its  application  to  Jewish  afikirs,  becomes,  sayu 
Dr.  Warburton,  plain  speech,  or  an  obvious  metaphor, 
when  transferred  to  the  Gospel ;  and  the  Old  Testament 
appears  to  have  been,  what  St  Austin  calls  it,  a  continued 
prophecy  of  the  New. 


SECTION  IV. 


Before  I  proceed  to  state  the  amount  of  the  argument 
from  prophecy,  there  is  one  other  objection  to  that  argu- 
ment which  requires  to  be  mentioned.  The  objection 
arises  from  a  kind  of  verbal  criticism,  but  does  not  deserve 
upon  that  account  to  be  dismissed  as  unimportant. 

It  was  long  ago  observed,  that  many  of  the  passages, 
quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  do  not  exact- 
ly agree  with  the  text  of  our  copies  of  the  Old  Testaments 
The  apology  commonly  made  for  this  difference  was,  that 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  did  not  quote  from  the  Hebrew, 
but  from  the  Septuagint  translation,  which  was  known  and 
respected  in  Judea.  But,  upon  accurate  investigation,  it 
was  found  that  the  quotations  do  not  always  correspond 
with  the  Septuagint ;  and  that  there  are  many  which  agree 

•  Gal.  iv. 
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neither  with  the  Septuagint  nor  with  the  Hebrew.   It  was 
insinuated,  therefore,  by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity, 
that  our  Liord  and  his  apostles  had  not  been  scrupulous  in 
their  method  of  quoting  the  Old  Testament ;  but  wishing 
to  ground  Christianity  upon  Judaism,  and  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  lay  this  foundation  with  the  materials  that  existed, 
had  accommodated  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  to  their 
argument,  and  made  the  prophets  say  what  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  conclusiveness  of  that  argument  they  should 
seem  to  say.    It  appears  at  first  sight  very  unlikely  that 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  who  began  the  preaching  of  the 
Grospel  firom  Judea,  would,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Jews,  use 
such  liberty  with  the  Scriptures  which  were  publicly  read 
in  those  very  synagogues  where  they  were  thus  misquoted. 
The  detection  of  the  fraud  was  easy,  or  rather  unavoidable, 
and  must  have  been  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
But  however  improbable  it  may  seem  that  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles  should  be  guilty  of  such  a  fraud,  the  fact  is 
undeniable,  that  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  do 
not  always  agree  with  the  books  from  which  they  are  ta- 
ken ;  and  it  remains  with  the  friends  of  Christianity  to  ac- 
count for  this  fsLCt,   Many  zealous  Christians  have  thought 
it  essential  to  the  honour  of  that  revelation  granted  to  the 
Jews,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  original  Hebrew 
text ;  and  even  during  the  course  of  the  last  century,  some 
men  versant  in  Jewish  learning  argued  most  strenuously, 
that  the  Providence  of  God  employed  the  vigilance  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  certain  precautions  of  the  Jewish  Rab- 
bis, to  preserve  the  Hebrew  text  through  all  ages  from 
every  degree  of  adulteration.    Were  this  opinion  sound,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  satisfying  account  could 
be  given  of  the  difference  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  in  those  passages  where  the  latter  professes  tu 
quote  the  former.     But  as  suspicions  had  been  long  en- 
tertained that  there  were  variations  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
80  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  its  integrity  was  in 
the  last  century  completely  refuted  by  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Kennicott,  who,  from  a  collation  of  six  hundred  manuscripts 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  has  demonstrated  that  there  have 
been  numberless  small  alterations,  and  some  of  considera- 
ble importance.      We  found  formerly  that  the   various 
readings  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  arose 
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from  the  Ignorance  or  carelessness  of  transcriben,  and  that 
their  being  permitted  could  easily  be  reconciled  with  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  the  divine  original  of  Christianity. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  same  causes  pro- 
ducing similar  effects  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  text.  It 
has  been  said,  that  particular  circumstances  may  naturally 
lead  us  to  look  for  a  greater  number  of  such  varieties  in 
the  Hebrew  text  than  in  the  Greek ;  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  suspect  that  both  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation  were  wilfully  corrupted  by  the  Jews 
after  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  in  order  to  elude  the  arga« 
ment  which  the  Christians  deduced  from  the  clear  appli- 
cation of  Jewish  prophecies  to  him.  We  know  that,  m 
the  second  century,  another  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  Aquila,  more  inaccurate,  and  designedly 
throwing  a  veil  over  many  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  was 
substituted  by  the  Jews  in  place  of  the  Septuagint.  Taking 
then  the  learned  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
study  as  our  guides,  and  resting  in  the  conclusions  which 
they  have  established  by  a  laborious  induction  of  particu- 
lars, we  say,  that  the  copies  both  of  the  Hebrew  text  and 
of  the  Septuagint,  which  were  in  use  in  the  days  of  our 
Saviour,  were  more  correct  than  those  which  we  now  have  ; 
that  by  the  help  of  many  manuscripts,  and  of  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  which  was  much  less  corrupted  than  the 
books  of  Moses  in  Hebrew,  the  true  reading  of  the  He- 
brew has  been  discovered  in  many  places  where  it  had 
been  vitiated ;  and  that  the  honour  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  has  been  fully  vindicated ;  for  it  appears  that  they 
quoted  from  the  Septuagint  when  the  sense  of  the  author 
was  there  clearly  expressed ;  that,  at  other  times,  they 
translated  the  original  for  themselves,  or  used  some  trans- 
lation more  perfect  than  the  Septuagint,  and  that  there  are 
many  places  in  which  their  quotations,  although  different 
from  the  Hebrew  that  is  now  read,  agree  exactly  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  as  by  sound  criticism  it  may  be  restored. 

Such  is  the  important  service  which  sound  criticism  has 
rendered  to  religion.  The  unbeliever  triumphed  for  a  sea- 
son in  an  objection  which  was  plausible,  because  the  an- 
swer to  it  was  misapprehended  or  unknown.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  investigation  has  unfolded  the  truth,  and  has  pla- 
ced^ in  the  most  conspicuous  light,  the  fidelity  and  accu- 
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racy  of  the  quotations  made  by  those  who  grounded 
Cfaristiaiiity  ij^on  Judaism. 


SECTION  V. 


Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  by  settling  every  prelimi- 
nary point,  and  removing  the  objections  which  appear  to 
me  the  strongest,  I  come  to  state  concisely  the  argument 
from  prqphecy,  or  the  nature  of  that  support  which  the 
truth  of  Christianity  derives  from  the  coincidence  between 
the  appearance  of  Jesus,  and  the  predictions  of  'the  Old 
Testament. 

In  stating  this  argument,  we  allow  that  there  are  pas- 
sages quoted  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  from  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  there  is  merely  an  accommodation  of 
words,  that  had  been  spoken  in  one  sense,  to  another  sense, 
in  which  they  are  equally  true.  When  it  is  said,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Matthew,  <'  Joseph  took  the  young  child 
and  his  mother  by  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt,  and 
was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod :  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled Which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying, 
out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son,"  nothing  more  is  meant 
by  the  expression,  '^  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,*'  and  the 
idiom  of  ancient  languages  does  not  require  any  thing 
more  to  be  understood,  than  that  the  words  which  in  Ho- 
sea  are  applied  to  Israel,  whom  God  calls  his  Son,  re- 
ceived another  meaning  when  he,  who  is  truly  the  Son  of 
God,  was  brought  out  of  the  same  place  firom  which  Israel 
came.  We  allow  that  it  does  not  follow,  from  the  possi- 
bility of  this  accommodation,  that  Hosea  meant  to  foretell 
the  future  transference  of  his  words,  any  more  than  that 
he  who  first  enunciated  a  proverbial  saying,  foresaw  all 
the  particular  occasions  upon  which  it  might  be  fitly  ap- 
plied. We  admit,  further,  that  the  secondary  sense  of 
those  prophecies  in  which  we  say  the  Messiah  was  includ- 
ed, and  the  typical  nature  of  those  ceremonies  or  actions 
which  prefigured  him,  are  not  always  obvious  upon  the 
consideration  of  particular  prophecies  or  types.  Nay,  we 
admit  that  there  is  a  degree  of  obscurity  or  do\&b\.  v}\x\v  "c^- 
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gard  to.  some  of  those  prophecies  in  which  the  Messiah  m 
directly  foretold ;  and,  therefore,  the  argument  does  not 
depend  upon  the  clearness  of  any  single  prophecy,  or  up- 
on the  interpretation  which  may  be  given  to  this  or  that 
passage,  but  it  arises  from  a  connected  view  of  the  direct 
predictions,  the  secondary  prophecies,  and  the  types,  as 
supporting  and  illustrating  one  another.     Allow  as  much 
as  any  rational  inquirer  can  allow  to  the  shrewdness  of 
conjecture,  to  accidental  coincidence,  and  to  human  pre- 
paration, still  the  induction  of  particulars  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  any  of  these  means,  is  so  complete  and  so 
striking,  as  to  constitute  a  plain  incontrovertible  argument. 
From  the   exact  fulfilment  of  predictions  extending 
through  many  centuries,  uttered  by  different  prophets,* 
with  different  imagery,  yet  pointing  to  one  train  of  events, 
and  marking  a  variety  of  circumstances,  in  their  nature 
the  most  contingent ;  from  the  aptness  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  intermediate  dispensation  to  shadow  forth  the  blessings 
and  the  character  of  that  ultimate  dispensation  which  it 
announced,  and  from  the  sublime  literal  exposition  which 
the  events  of  the  ultimate  dispensation  give  to  all  those 
prophecies  under  the  preparatory  dispensation,  which  are 
expressed  in  language  too  exalted  for  the  objects  to  which 
they  were  then  applied  ;  from  these  things  laid  together, 
there  arises,  to  any  person  who  considers  them  with  due 
care,  the  most  satisfying  conviction  that  the  whole  scheme 
'  of  Christianity  was  foreseen  and  foretold  under  the  Old 
Testament.     If  you  admit  this  position,   there  are  two 
consequences  which  you  will  admit  as  flowing  from  it. 
The  first  is,  that  the  prophets  under  the  Old  Testament 
were  divinely  inspired.     The  very  means,  by  which  you 
attain  a  conviction  that  they  prophesied  of  the  gospel, 
render  it  manifest  that  the  things  foretold  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  sagacity ;  and  there  is  thus  presented  to 
us  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  predictions,  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  as  clear  as  that  arising 
from  the  miracles  performed  by  Moses  before  the  children 
of  Israel.     The  second  consequence,  and  that  which  we  are 
more  immediately  concerned  in  drawing,  is  this,  that  the 
scheme  in  which  the  predictions  of  these  prophets  were 
fulfilled  is  a  divine  revelation.     In  order  to  perceive  how 
this  consequence  flows  from  the  position  which  we  have 
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been  establishing^  you  will  attend  to  the  two  uses  of  pro- 
phecy,  its  immediate  use  in  the  ages  in  which  it  was  given, 
and  tiiat  further  use  which  extends  to  the  latest  ages  of 
the  world.  It  is  certain  that  prophecy  ministered  to  the 
comfort,  the  instruction,  and  the  hope  of  those  who  lived 
in  the  days  of  the  prophets ;  and  we  know,  that  the  predic- 
tions respecting  the  Messiah  were  so  far  understood,  as  to 
excite  in  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  an  expectation  of 
the  Messiah,  and  to  cherish  in  just  and  devout  men  that 
state  of  mind,  which  is  beautifully  styled  by  Luke  in  the 
second  chiqpter  of  his  gospel,  ^^  waiting  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel,"  and  <*  looking  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem.** 
But  that  this  was  not  the  whole  intention  of  the  prophe- 
cies concerning  the  Messiah,  appears  indisputably  from 
hence,  that,  according  to  the  account  which  has  been  gi- 
ven of  these  prophecies,  they  contain  a  further  provision 
than  was  necessary  for  that  end.  There  were  many  parts  of 
them  which  were  not  understood  at  that  time,  but  were 
lefi  to  be  unfolded  to  the  age  which  was  to  behold  their 
fiilfilment.  As  such  parts  were  useless  to  the  age  which 
received  the  prophecy,  we  must  believe  that,  if  they  had 
any  use,  they  were  designed  for  that  future  age,  and  that 
the  prophets,  as  the  apostle  Peter  speaks,  ''  ministered  not 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  us,  the  things  which  are  now 
reported  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel."* 

Bishop  Sherlock  wrote  his  admirable  discourses  on  the 
use  and  intent  of  prophecy  in  the  several  ages  of  the  world, 
to  show  that  prophecy  was  intended  chiefly  for  the  sup- 
port of  faith  and  religion  in  the  old  world,  as  faith  and  re- 
ligion could  not  have  existed  in  any  age  after  the  fall  with- 
out this  extraordinary  support ;  and  he  has  been  led,  by 
an  attachment  to  his  own  system,  to  express  himself  in 
some  places  of  his  book  to  the  disparagement  of  the  fur- 
ther use  of  prophecy.  Yet  even  Bishop  Sherlock  admits 
that  prophecy  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  future  ages, 
and  says  that  it  was  not  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
to  enclose,  from  the  days  of  old  in  the  words  of  prophecy, 
a  secret  evidence  which  he  intended  the  world  should  one 
day  see.  The  Bishop  has  stated  in  these  few  words,  with 
his  wonted  energy  and  facility  of  expression,  that  further 

•  1  Peter  i.  12. 
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use  of  pfTophecy  of  which  I  am  speaking.  It  is  merely  a 
dispute  about  words,  whether  the  laying  up  this  secret 
evidence  was  the  primary  or  the  secondary  intention  of 
the  Giver  of  prophecy.  But  it  is  plain,  that  when  all  the 
notices  of  the  first  coming  of  Christ,  that  were  communi- 
cated to  different  nations,  are  brought  together  into  our 
view,  and  explained  by  the  event,  they  illustrate,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  both  the  truth  and  the  importance 
of  Christianity.  The  gospel  appears  to  be  not  a  solitary 
unrelated  part  of  the  divine  economy,  but  the  purpose 
which  God  purposed  from  the  beginning ;  and  Jesus  comes 
according  to  the  declared  counsel  of  heaven  to  do  the  will 
of  his  Father.  The  miracles  which  he  wrought  derive  a 
peculiar  confirmation,  from  being  the  very  works  which 
ancient  prophets  had  foretold  as  characteristical  of  the 
Messiah.  Prophecy  and  miracle,  in  this  way,  lend,  their 
aid  to  one  another,  and  give  the  most  complete  assurance 
which  can  be  desired  that  there  is  no  deception ;  for  as 
miracles  could  not  have  justified  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  the 
character  of  Messiah,  unless  ancient  predictions  had  been 
fulfilled  in  him,  so  the  miracles  which  he  wrought  were  an 
essential  part  of  that  fulfilment ;  and  hence  arises  the  pe« 
cular  significancy  and  force  of  that  answer  which  he  made 
to  the  disciples  of  John,  when  they  asked  him,  "  Art  thou 
he  that  should  come  ?"  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  show  John 
again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see.  The  blind 
receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and 
the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them."  He  refers 
to  his  miracles ;  but  he  mentions  them  in  the  very  woads 
of  Isaiah,  thus  conjoining  with  that  divine  wisdom  which 
shines  in  all  his  discourses,  the  two  great  arguments  by 
which  his  disciples  in  all  succeeding  ages  were  to  defend 
their  faith.  The  internal  evidence,  too,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  his  undertaking,  is  very  much  heightened,  when 
we  see  that  that  undertaking  was  the  completion  of  the 
plan  of  Providence.  We  are  often  able  to  vindicate  and 
explain  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  referring 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  sketched  out  by  the 
preparatory  dispensation ;  and  the  intimate  connexion  of 
the  two  systems,  which  enables  us  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  law,  reflects  much  dig- 
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nity  upon  the  gospel.  While  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
are  spoken  of  only  in  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  affected  by  their  fate,  we  see  the  servants  of  the 
Almighty  preparing  the  way  for  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  the 
continued  effiision  of  the  divine  Spirit  does  honour  to 
Jesus  ;  the  prophets  arise  in  long  succession  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  him ;  and  our  respect  for  the  sundry  intimations  of 
the  will  of  heaven  is  concentred  in  reverence  for  that 
scheme  towards  which  all  of  them  tend.  In  the  magnifi- 
cence of  that  provision  which  ushered  in  the  Gospel,  we 
recognise  the  majesty  of  God ;  in  the  continuity  and  nice 
adjustment  of  its  parts,  we  trace  his  wisdom ;  and  its  in- 
creasing light  is  analogous  to  that  gradual  preparation, 
by  fi^eli  all  the  works  of  God  advance  to  maturity. 

Such  is  the  support  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  de- 
rives from  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting 
the  Messiah.  The  argument  from  prophecy,  therefore, 
was  not,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  sarcastically  and  incorrectly  says, 
merely  addressed  to  the  Jews  as  an  argumenium  ad  homi- 
mm.  To  those  to  whom  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  known  chiefly  if  not  entirely  by  the  references  made 
to  them  in  the  gospel,  it  affords  much  confirmation  to  their 
fiiitby  and  much  enlargement  of  their  views  with  regard  to 
Christianity. 

Fiidewix — Hartleys— Gray — Prettyman's  institutes  —  Stillingfleet's 
Orig.  Sacne  —  Chandler — Hurd — Warburton — Newton — Law — 
— Sykes — Kennicot — Randolph's  Collation — Geddes's  Prospectus 
— iJowth  de  SacjA  Poesi — Home's  Preface  to  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms. 
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PREDICTIONS  DBLIVEBED  BY  JESUS. 

The  support  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken  proceeds* 
upon  those  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning 
the  Messiah,  which  were  ^Ifilied  by  his  appearing  in  the 
flesh.  But  a  due  attention  to  the  subject  leads  us  much 
further,  and  we  soon  perceive  that  the  birth  of  Christ,  im- 
portant and  glorious  as  that  event  was,  far  from  exhausting 
the  significations  given  by  the  ancient  prophets,  only  serv* 
ed  to  introduce  other  events  most  interesting  to  the  hu- 
man race,  which  were  also  foretold,  which  reach  to  the  end 
of  time,  and  which,  as  they  arise  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, are  fitted  to  afford  an  increasing  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

In  entering  upon  this  wide  field  of  argument,  which 
here  opens  to  our  view,  I  think  it  of  importance  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  admirable  economy  with  which  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  disposed.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  as  they  respect  either 
the  temporal  condition  of  the  Jews  and  their  neighbours, 
or  that  future  spiritual  dispensation  which  was  to  arise  in 
the  latter  days. 

As  the  whole  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jews 
was  for  many  ages  conducted  by  prophecy,  there  are,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  numberless  predictions  concerning  the 
temporal  condition  of  themselves  and  their  neighbours. 
Some  of  these  predictions  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  short 
time,  80  that  the  same  person  who  heard  the  prophecy  saw 
the  event.  This  near  fulfilment  of  some  predictions  pro- 
cured credit  for  others  respecting  more  distant  events. 
"  Behold,"  said  the  Almighty  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews, 
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*'  the  fonner  things  are  come  to  pass,  and  new  things  do  I 
declare.  Before  they  spring  up,  I  tell  you  of  them."* 
There  are  prophecies  of  the  temporal  condition  of  nations, 
which  are  at  this  day  fulfilling  in  the  world.  The  present 
state  of  Babylon,  of  Tyre,  of  Egypt,  of  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael,  and  of  the  Jewish  people  themselves,  has  been 
shown  by  learned  men,  and  particularly  by  Bishop  New- 
ton, to  correspond  exactly-to  the  words  of  ancient  pro- 
phets ;  and  thus,  as  the  experience  of  the  Jewish  nation 
taught  them  to  expect  every  event  which  their  prophets 
announced,  so  the  visible  continued  accomplishment  of 
what  these  prophets  spoke,  two  or  three  thousand  years 
ago,  is  to  us  a  standing  demonstration  that  they  were  mov- 
ed by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  this  whole  system  of  prophecy  was  merely  a  ve- 
hicle for  preserving  and  conveying  to  the  world  the  hopes 
of  a  future  spiritual  dispensation.  It  embraced  indeed  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  nations  with  whom 
they  were  particularly  connected,  because  an  intermediate 
preparatory  dispensation  was  established  till  the  better 
hope  should  be  brought  in.  But  all  the  prophecies  of 
temporal  good  and  evil  were  subservient  to  the  prombe  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies  che- 
rished am'ong  the  nation  of  the  Jews  the  expectation  of 
that  future  covenant  which  was  the  end  of  the  law.  The 
birth  of  the  Messiah  justified  this  expectation.  It  did  not 
indeed  acomplish  all  the  words  of  the  prophets,  but  it 
l)rought  assurance  that  there  should  be,  in  due  time,  a 
complete  accomplishment.  Several  great  events  happen- 
ed soon  after  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the 
ancient  Scriptures.  Other  instances  of  fulfilment  are  at 
this  day  seen  in  the  religious  state  of  the  world,  and  there 
are  parts  of  the  prophecy  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  We  are  thus 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  great  scheme,  of  which  we  have 
seen  the  beginning  and  the  progress.  The  conclusion  re- 
mains to  be  unfolded.  But  the  correspondence  to  the 
words  of  the  prophets  both  in  the  events  which  are  past, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  things,  may  establish  our  hope 
that  the  mystery  of  God  will  be  finbhed ;  and  the  succes- 
sion of  events,  as  they  open  in  the  course  of  Providence 

'  Isaiah  xUL  9. 
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upon  the  generations  of  men,  gradually  explains  those 
parts  of  the  prophecy  which  were  not  understoocL 

The  prophecies  of  the  temporal  state  of  Babylon,  Tyre, 
Egypt,  and  other  nations  which  are  now  fulfilling  in  the 
world,  are  so  clear,  that  any  one  versant  in  history  may 
compare  the  event  with  the  prediction — and  I  do  not  know 
a  more  pleasing,  satisfactory  book  for  this  purpose  thaii 
Newton  on  the  Prophecies.     But  the  prophecies  of  those 
events  in  the  spiritual  state  of  the  world,  which  were  to 
hi^pen  after  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  are  in  general  short 
and  obscure ;  and  although  any  person  who  is  capable  of 
considering  the  scheme  of  ancient  prophecy,  may  be  ta^  ' 
tlsfied  of  its  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  all  things,  yet 
without  some  assistance  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
form  a  distinct  conception  of  what  was  to  follow  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah,  and  difficult  even  to  refer  events,  as  they 
arise,  to  their  place  in  the  prediction.     This  kind  of  ob- 
scurity was  allowed  by  God  to  remain  upon  the  ancient 
predictions  respecting  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  because  a  remedy  was  to  arise  in  due  time  by 
the  advent  of  that  great  Prophet  who,  having  ftilfilled  in 
his  appearance  one  part  of  those  predictions,  became  the 
interpreter  of  that  which  remains.    The  miracles  by  which 
he  showed  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  heaven,  and  the  ex- 
act coincidence  between  the  history  of  his  life,  and  the 
characters  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure credit  for  his  interpretation.     He  was  worthy  to  take 
the  book  which  Daniel  had  said  was  sealed  till  the  time  of 
the  end,  to  open  the  seals  of  it,  and  to  explain  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  the  words  which  were  shut  up  therein. 
Thus  Jesus  stands  forth  not  only  as  the  personage  whom 
ancient  prophets  had  foretold,  but  as  himself  a  Prophet 
The  same  Spirit  which  had  moved  them,  but  whose  signi- 
fications of  future  events  had  ceased  with  Malachi,  speaks 
by  that  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  Malachi  had  an- 
nounced, and  upon  whom  Isaiah  had  said  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  should  rest :  and  there  is  opened,  in  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  and  the  writings  of  his  apostles,  a  series  of  predic- 
tions explicatory  of  the  dark  parts  of  ancient  prophecy, 
and  extending  to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  perfect  unity  of 
design  than  that  which  we  have  now  traced  in  the  system 
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of  propheoy ;  and  every  human  scheme  &de8  and  dwindles 
when  compared  with  the  magnificence  and  extent  of  this 
pUn — Jesus  Christ  the  comer-stone  which  connects  the 
old  and  the  new  dispensation ;  in  whom  one  part  of  the 
ancient  predictions  received  its  accomplishment,  and  from 
whom  the  other  received  its  interpretation.  The  spirit  of 
prophecy  thus  ministers  in  two  distinct  methods  to  the 
evidence  of  Christianity.  It  enclosed  in  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  Old  Testament  a  proof  that  Jesus  was  that 
person  whom  the  Father  had  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the 
world ;  and  it  holds  forth,  in  the  words  uttered  by  Jesus 
and  his  aipostles,  that  mark  of  a  divine  mission,  which  all 
impostors  have  assumed,  and  which  mankind  have  often 
ascribed  to  those  who  did  not  possess  it,  but  which,  where 
it  really  exists,  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  all  frilse 
pretensions,  and  is  one  of  the  evidences  which  the  Al- 
mighty hath  taught  us  to  look  for  in  every  messenger  of 
his.  He  claims  it  as  his  prerogative  to  declare  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that 
shall  be  ;  he  challenges  the  gods  of  the  nations  to  give  this 
proof  of  their  divinity ;  ^^  ^Produce  your  cause,  saith  the 
Lord :  bring  forth  your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King 
Jacobb  Show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that 
we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods."*  And  he  hath  given  this 
mark  of  his  messengers :  ^'  When  the  word  of  the  prophet 
skall  come  to  pass,  then  shall  the  prophet  be  known,  that 
the  Lord  hath  truly  sent  him."f 

As  Jesus  assumed  this  universal  character  of  a  divine 
messenger,  so  he  was  distinguished  from  other  prophets 
by  the  clearness,  the  extent,  and  the  importance  of  his 
ivedictions.  And  he  showed  that  the  Spirit  was  given  to 
him  without  measure,  by  exercising  the  gift  of  prophecy 
upon  subjects  very  difierent  frt)m  one  another,  both  in 
their  na4iire,  and  in  their  times.  He  foretold  events  which 
seem  to  be  regulated  by  the  caprice  of  men,  and  those 
which  depend  purely  upon  the  will  of  God.  He  foretold 
some  events  so  near,  that  we  fipd  in  Scripture  both  the 
prophecy  and  the  fulfilment ;  others  which  took  place  a 
few  years  after  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  closed,  with  re- 
gard to  which  we  learn  the  complete  ftilfilment  of  the  pro- 

•  Issiab  j2/*  3J,  28;  xlvt  0, 10.  ^  Jet.  xc^.  ^. 
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phecy  from  contemporary  historians;  others  which  are 
carrying  forward  in  the  world,  with  r^ard  to  which  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation ; 
and  others  which  reach  to  distant  periods,  and  to  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  which  are  still  the  objects  of  a 
Christian's  hope,  but  with  regard  to  which,  hope  rises  to 
perfect  assurance  by  the  recollection  of  what  is  past 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  prophecies  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles ;  and  I  recommend  them  to  your  particular 
attention  and  study,  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  evidence 
of  Christianity  derives  two  great  advantages  from  the 
study  of  them.  The^r^^  advantage  arises  from  their  ap« 
pearing  to  be  the  explication  and  enlai^ement  of  the  short 
obscure  predictions  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  with 
regard  to  the  same  events ;  such  an  explication  as  no  other 
person  was  qualified  to  give,  and  therefore  as  clear  a 
demonstration  of  the  prophetical  spirit  of  Jesus  as  if  he 
had  uttered  a  series  of  predictions  perfectly  new,  yet  such 
an  explication  as  illustrates  the  intimate  connexion  of  the 
two  dispensations.  The  prophecies  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  while  they  introduce  many  particulars  that  are 
not  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  prophets,  are  al- 
ways consistent  with  the  words  spoken  by  them,  referring 
to  their  images,  and  unfolding  their  dark  sayings.  The 
highest  honour  is,  in  this  way,  reflected  upon  the  extent 
of  the  scheme  of  ancient  prophecy ;  and  Jesus,  by  honour- 
ing this  scheme,  and  carrying  it  forward,  confirms  his 
claim  to  the  character  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  because  he 
speaks  in  a  manner  most  becoming  that  great  Prophet, 
who  was  to  be  raised  up  like  unto  Moses.  The  second 
advantage  arising  from  a  particular  study  of  the  predic- 
tions of  Jesus  is  this,  that  all  the  events,  which  constitute 
the  history  of  his  religion,  thus  appear  to  be  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy.  Besides  the  support  which  every  one  of 
them  in  its  place  gives  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  all  to- 
gether unite  as  parts  of  a  system  which  had  entered  Into 
the  mind  of  the  Author  of  our  religion,  and  when  they 
happen,  they  afibrd  a  demonstration  that  the  God  of  know* 
letue  had  put  words  into  his  mouth. 

To  perceive  distinctly  the  nature  and  the  importance  of 
this  secondary  advantage,  the  four  Gospels  should  be  read 
from  beginning  tjo  end,  with  a  special  view  to  mark  the 
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prophecies  of  Jesus.  In  doing  this,  you  will  set  down  the 
many  instances  in  which  he  discovers  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  of  the  intentions  and  thoughts  of  both  hi* 
fiiends  and  his  enemies,  as  of  the  same  order  with  the  giR 
of  prophecy.  You  will  find  predictions  of  common  occur- 
rences, and  near  events,  which  must  have  made  a  deep  im^^ 
pression  upon  those  who  lived  with  him ;  and,  scattered 
through  all  his  discourses,  you  will  meet  with  predictions 
of  remote  events,  for  which  the  fulfilment  of  the  predic- 
tions of  near  events  was  fitted  to  procure  credit.  Out  of 
the  many  particulars  which,  upon  such  a  review,  may  en- 
gage your  attention,  I  select  the  following  important  ob- 
jects, as  affording  a  specimen  of  the  variety  of  our  Saviour's 
prophecies,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  those  events  which 
constitute  the  history  of  his  religion,  may  be  considered  as 
the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions ;  the  prophecies  of  his 
death,  of  his  resurrection,  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of 
the  situation  and  behaviour  of  his  disciples,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  of  the  progress  of  his  religion  previous 
to  that  period,  of  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  sub- 
sequent to  it,  and  of  the  final  discrimination  of  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked. 

1.  The  death  of  Jesus,  that  great  event  which,  when 
considered  in  the  Scripture  view  of  it,  is  characteristical 
of  the  Grospel  as  the  religion  of  sinners,  is  the  subject  of 
many  of  our  Lord's  prophecies.  He  marks,  without  hesi- 
tation^  the  time,  the  plaoe,  and  the  manner  of  it;  the 
treachery  of  one  disciple,  the  denial  of  another,  the  deser- 
tion of  the  rest,  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  the 
supreme  council  of  the  Jewish  nation,  at  a  time  when 
Jews  were  gathered  from  all  comers  of  the  land,  was  to 
pronounce  in  Jerusalem  upon  an  innocent  man,  whom 
many  of  the  people  held  to  be  a  prophet,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  that  sentence  by  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  rulers 
of  the  Jews,  jealous  as  they  were  of  their  own  authority, 
and  indignant  under  the  Roman  yoke,  were  to  deliver  the 
pannel.  But  of  all  the  kinds  of  death  which  might  have 
been  inflicted,  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  selects  one  unknown 
in  the  land  of  Judea,  and  reserved  by  the  Romans  for 
slaves,  who,  having  been  distinguished  from  freemen  in 
their  life,  were  distinguished  also  in  the  manner  of  their 
de^th.    It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  any  events  m^x^ 
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contingent  than  those  which  this  prophecy  embraces.  Yei 
it  was  literally  fulfilled.  When  you  examine  it  attentively, 
there  are  several  particulars  which  you  will  be  delighted 
with  marking,  because  they  constitute  an  indirect  support 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  arising  out  of  the  cojitexture 
of  the  prophecy.  Thus,  you  will  find  that  the  prophecy 
applies  to  Jesus  many  minute  circumstances  in  the  Jewish 
types  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  this  way  shows  us  that  as  the 
death  of  the  Messiah  had  been  shadowed  forth  by  the  sa- 
crifices of  the  law,  and  foretold  by  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  so 
the  manner  of  it  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  in  the  view 
of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  was  signified  beforehand  in 
various  ways.  You  will  admire  the  magnanimity  of  that  man 
who  came  into  the  world  that  he  might  lay  down  his  life, 
and  who  never  courted  the  favour  of  the  people,  or  shrunk 
from  the  discharge  of  any  duty,  although  all  the  circum- 
stances of  barbarity  that  marked  hb  death  were  fully  be- 
fore his  eyes.  You  will  admire  the  dignity,  and  the  re- 
gard to  the  peace  of  his  country,  which  restrained  Jesus 
from  raising  the  pity  and  indignation  of  the  multitude  by 
publishing  his  future  sufierings  to  them,  and  which  led 
him  to  address  all  the  clear  minute  predictions  of  his 
death  to  his  disciples  in  private.  You  will  admire  the 
tenderness  and  wisdom  with  which  he  delayed  any  such 
communication  even  to  them,  till  they  had  declared  a  con- 
viction of  his  being  the  Messiah,  and  then  gradually  un- 
folded the  dismal  subject  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it ;  and 
you  will  perceive  the  gracious  purpose  which  was  promot- 
ed by  the  growing  particularity  of  his  prophecy,  as  the 
event  drew  near.  "  Now,"  says  he,  "  I  tell  you  before  it 
come,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  may  believe  that  I 
am  he."* 

2.  The  circumstances  of  his  death,  every  one  of  which 
had  been  foretold  by  himself,  thus  served  to  procure  cre- 
dit for  that  prophecy  of  his  resurrection,  which  was  always 
conjoined  with  them.  The  ancient  prophets  had  declared 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  live  for  ever ;  and  as  both  Isaiah 
and  Daniel,  who  spoke  of  his  everlasting  kingdom,  had 
spoken  also  of  his  being  cut  ofi*  out  of  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing, their  words  implied  that  he  was  to  rise  from  the  dead. 

^  *  JobnxiiL  19. 
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This  implicadon  of  a  resurrection  was  brought  out  by  our 
Lord.     Conscious  of  the  divine  power  which  dwelt  in  him, 
he  said  that  on  the  third  day  he  should  rise  again  ;  and  in  the 
hearing  of  all  the  people,  he  held  forth  Jonas  as  a  type  of 
himself     The  people  recollected  his  words  as  soon  as  he 
was  put  to  death,  for  <'  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees 
came  together  unto  Pilate,  saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that 
that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  after  three  days 
I  will  rise  again :**  and  they  vainly  employed  precautions 
to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy.     The  apostles 
have  left  a  most  natural  picture  of  their  own  weakness  and 
disappointment,  by  transmitting  it  upon  record  to  posteri- 
ty, that  the  death  of  Jesus  effaced  from  their  minds  his 
promise  of  rising  again,  or  at  least  destroyed  in  the  inter- 
val their  &ith  of  its  being  frilfilled.     But  you  will  find  that 
both   the   angels  who  appeared  to  the  women,  and  our 
Lord  in  his  discourses  with  his  disciples,  recalled  the  pro- 
phecy to  their  minds :    and,  by  one  expression  of  John, 
you  may  judge  of  the  confirmation  which  their  faith  was 
to  receive  from  the  recollection  of  predictions  which  had 
been  addressed  to  themselves,  and  the  fulfilment  of  which 
they  had  seen.     When  the  Jews  asked  a  sign  of  him,  he 
said,  *'  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
it  up."     The  Jews  understood  him  to  mean  the  temple  in 
which  they  were  standing.     '*  But  he  spake,"  says  John, 
*'  of  the  temple  of  his  body.    When,   therefore,  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he  had 
said  this  unto  them ;  and  they  believed  the  Scripture,  and 
the  word  which  Jesus  had  said.^f     There  is  no  &ct  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  more  important  than  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.     It  is  that  seal  of  his  commission, 
without  which  all  the  others  are  of  none  avail ;  the  assu- 
rance to  us  that  the  purpose  of  his  death  is  accomplished, 
and  the  pledge  of  our  resurrection.      "  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  our  faith  is  vain."   As  the  evidence  of  the  feet  there- 
fore will  appear  to  us,  when  we  proceed  to  examine  it,  to  be 
most  particular  and  satisfying,  so  it  was  most  natural  that 
this  very  important  feet  should  be  the  subject  of  prophecy. 

3.  Our  Lord  foretold  also  that  he  was  to  ascend  into  hea- 
ven ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  was  made  an  object 

•  Matt,  xxvii.  62,  63.  t  J^^  ^  \^>— ^' 
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of  sense  to  the  apostles  as  far  as  their  eyes  could  reach.   But 
that  they  might  be  satisfied  there  was  no  illusion,  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  might  know  assuredly  that  he  was 
gone  to  the  Father,  the  prophecy  of  this  ascension  war 
connected  with  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he 
said  he  would  send  from  his  Father  to  comfort  the  disciples 
alter  hb  departure,  to  qualify  them  for  preaching  his  re- 
ligion, and  to  ensure  the  success  of  their  labours.  You  learn 
from  the  Bopk  of  Acts  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise ;  and, 
when  you  examine  the  subject,  the  following  circumstances 
will  deserve  your  attention.     The  miraculous  gifts  poured 
forth  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  are  stated  by  the  apostle 
Peter,  as  "  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel ; 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I 
will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh."*     The  last  days 
is  a  prophetical  expression  for  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  which 
was  to  succeed  the  age  of  the  law.    It  is  plain  that  the 
prophecy  of  Joel  had  not  been  fulfilled  before  the  day  of 
Pentecost ;  for  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that 
had  elapsed  between  the  word  of  Joel  and  that  day,  the 
prophetical  spirit  had  ceased  entirely.    His  word  did  re- 
ceive a  visible  fulfilment  upon  that  day ;  and  this  fulfil- 
ment being  an  event  which  our  Lord  had  taught  his  apos- 
tles to  look  for,  Peter  was  entitled  to  apply  the  word  of 
Joel  to  the  event  which  then  took  place  ;  and  our  Lord 
appears  in  his  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  in  his  other 
prophecies,  to  be  the  true  interpreter  of  ancient  predic- 
tions.     Further,  the  promise  of  Jesus  does  not  respect 
merely  the  inward  influences  of  the  Spirit.     These,  how- 
ever essential  to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  man,  do 
not  admit  of  being  clearly  proved  to  others,  either  by  the 
testimony  of  sense,  or  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  and 
cannot  always  be  distinguished  by  certain  marks  from  the 
'  visions  of  &natical  men.     But  the  promise  of  Jesus  ex- 
presses precisely  external  visible  works,   to  which  the 
power  of  imagination  does  not  reach,  and  with  regard  to 
which  every  spectator  may  attain  the  same  assurance  as 
with  regard  to  any  other  object  of  sense.    "  These  signs," 
said  Jesus  before  his  ascension,  "  shall  follow  them  that 
believe.    In  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils  ;  they  shall 

•  Actsii.  16,17. 
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Speak  with  new  tongues ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents,  and, 
if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them ; 
they  sihall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  re- 
C50ver."*  It  limits  a  time,  within  which  the  faculty  of  per- 
forming such  works  was  to  be  conferi-ed ;  and  it  chooses 
the  most  public  place  as  the  scene  of  their  being  exhibited. 
For  Jesus,  just  before  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  "  com- 
manded his  apostles  that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jeru- 
salem, but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,*' 
saith  he,  "  ye  have  heard  of  me  ;  ye  shall  be  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence."f  Lastly,  You 
will  be  led  by  the  examination  of  this  subject  to  observe, 
that  when  the  works,  performed  in  consequence  of  the 
gifts  conferred  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost,  became  palpa- 
ble to  the  senses  of  men,  they  were,  like  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  the  vouchers  of  a  divine  commission.  Being  per- 
formed in  his  name,  and  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  they 
were  fitted  to  convince  the  world  that  he  had  received 
power  from  the  Father  after  his  ascension,  ^.ud  that  he 
had  given  this  power  to  his  apostles.  These  mon  were,  in 
this  way,  recommended  to  the  world  as  sent  by  Jesus  to 
carry  forward  the  great  scheme  which  ho  had  opened. 
Full  credit  was  procured  for  all  that  tlioy  taught,  because 
their  works  were  the  signs  of  those  internal  operations  by 
which  they  were  inspired  with  the  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
fortitude  necessary  for  their  undertaking ;  and  their  works 
were  also  the  pledges  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise 
which  extends  to  true  Christians  in  all  ages,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  shall  be  given  to  those  who  ask  it,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  necessities. 

4.  The  fourth  subject  of  our  Lord's  prophecies  which  I 
mentioned  was  the  situation  and  behaviour  of  his  apostles 
after  he  should  leave  them.  H(i  never  amused  them  with 
fidse  hopes  ;  he  forewarned  them  all  of  the  scorn,  and  ha- 
tred, and  persecution  which  they  were  to  expect  in  preach- 
ing his  religion ;  and  yet,  although  he  had  daily  experi- 
ence of  their  timidity,  and  slowness  of  apprehension,  al- 
though he  foretold  that  at  his  death  they  would  forsake 
-  him,  yet  he  foretold  with  equal  assurance,  that  after  his 
ascension  they  should  be  his  witnesses  to  the  ends  of  the 
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earth  ;  and  he  left  in  the  hands  of  theae  feeble  men,  who 
were  to  be  involved  in  calamities  upon  his  account,  that 
cause  for  which  he  had  lived  and  died,  without  expressing 
any  apprehension  that  it  would  suffer  by  their  weakness. 
**  If  ye  were  of  the  world,"  he  says  in  his  last  discourse  to 
them  before  his  death,  **  the  world  would  love  his  own, 
but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen 
you   out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you. 
They  shall  put  you  out  of  the  s3aiagogues ;  yea,  the  time 
Cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you,  wiU  think  that  he  doth 
God  service.     And  these  things  will  they  do  unto  you, 
because  they  have  not  known  the  Father,  nor  me.    But 
these  things  have  I  told  you,  that  when  the  time  shall 
come,  ye  may  remember  that  I  told  you  of  them."*    There 
is  in  all  this  a  dignity  of  manner,  and  a  consciousness  of 
divine   resources,  which  exalt  Jesus   above  every  other 
person  that  appears  in  history.     When  we  see  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  religion,  the  fortitude,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  servants,  their  steadfestness  amidst  trials 
sufficient  to  shake  the  firmest  minds,  and  the  joy  which 
they  felt  in  being  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  name, 
we  remember  his  words,  and  we  discern  the  fruits  of  that 
baptism,  wherewith  they  were  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pfen- 
tecost.     In  a  heroism,  so  different. from  the  former  con- 
duct  of  these  men,  and  so  manifestly  the  gift  of  God,  we 
recognise  the  spirit  which  both  dictated  the  prophecy,  and 
brought  about  the  event ;  and  our  Lord's  prediction  of  the 
situation  and  behaviour  of  his  apostles,  when  thus  com- 
pared with  the  event,  ftirnishes  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tion of  his  truth,  his  candour,  his  knowledge,  and  his  power. 

5.  We  come  now  to  the  longest  and  most  circumstan- 
tial of  our  Lord's  prophecies.  It  respects  immediately  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem :  but  we  shall  find  that  it  em- 
braces also  the  remaining  subjects  of  prophecy  which  I 
mentioned,  and,  in  speaking  of  them,  I  mean  to  follow  it 
as  my  guide. 

The  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  ut- 
tered at  a  time  when  Judea  was  in  complete  subjection 
to  the  Hcynans.  A  Roman  governor  resided  in  Jerusa- 
lem with  an  armed  force ;  and  this  state,  no  longer  at  en- 

•  John  XV.  19  ;  xvi.  2,  8,  4» 
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uiity  with  the  masters  of  the  worW,  was  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  Roman  empire.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  general  in- 
dignation at  tiie  Roman  yoke,  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  sedition  and  tumult,  and  a  fear  in  the  coun- 
cil lest  these  sentiments  should  at  some  time  be  expressed 
with  such  violence,  as  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  take  away 
their  place  and  their  nation.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  turbu- 
lent spirit,  and  the  repeated  insurrections  of  the  Jewish 
people,  which  did  incense  the  Romans  ;  and  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  the  disaffection  which  generally  prevail- 
ed, and  the  character  of  those  who  felt  it,  might  foresee 
that  the  public  tranquillity  would  not  continue  long,  and 
that  this  sullen  stiff-necked  people  were  preparing  for 
themselves,  by  their  murmurings  and  violence,  more  se- 
vere chastisements  than  they  had  endured,  when  they 
were  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  But 
although  a  sagacious  enlightened  mind,  which  rose  above 
vulgar  prejudices,  and  looked  forward  to  remote  conse- 
quences, might  foresee  such  an  event,  yet  the  manner  of 
the  chastisement,  the  signs  which  were  to  announce  its 
approach,  the  measure  in  which  it  W8is  to  be  adminis- 
tered, and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  was  to  continue, 
— all  these  were  out  of  the  reach  of  human  foresight. 
There  is  a  particularity  in  this  prophecy,  by  which  it  is 
deariy  distinguished  from  the  conjectures  of  wise  men. 
It  embraces  a  multitude  of  contingencies  depending  upon 
the  caprice  of  the  people,  upon  the  wisdom  of  military  com- 
manders, upon  the  fury  of  soldiers.  It  describes  one  cer- 
tain method  of  doing  that  which  might  have  been  done  in 
many  other  ways,  a  method  of  subduing  a  rebellious  city 
very  different  from  the  general  conduct  of  the  Romans, 
who  were  too  wise  to  destroy  the  provinces  which  they 
conquered,  and  very  opposite  to  the  character  of  Titus 
the  emperor,  under  whose  command  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged, one  of  the  mildest  and  gentlest  men  that  ever  lived, 
who,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  is  called 
by  historians,  the  love  and  deKght  of  mankind.  The  author 
of  a  tiew  religion  must  have  been  careless  of  his  reputa- 
tion, and  of  the  success  of  his  scheme,  who  .ventured  to 
foretell  such  a  number  of  improbable  events  without  know- 
ing certainly  that  they  were  to  come  to  pass  •,  axvd  \t  \^- 
quired  not  the  wisdom  of  a,  man,  but  the  S^Tit  ot  \)afc  G;^ 
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of  knowledge,  to  foresee  that  all  of  them  would  coneiuv 
before  the  generation  that  was  then  alive  upon  the  eartb 
passed  away.      Yet  this  prophecy  Jesus   uttered  about 
forty  years  before  the  event     The  prophecy  was  not  laid 
up  after  it  was  uttered,  like  the  pretended  oracles  of  the 
heathen  nations,  in  some  repository,  where  it  might  be  cor- 
rected by  the  event.     But,  having  been  brought  to  the  re- 
membrance of  those  who  heard  it  spoken,  by  the  Spirit 
which  Jesus  sent  into  the  hearts  of  his  apostles  after  his 
ascension,  it  was  inserted  in  books  which  were  published 
before  the  time  of  the  ftilfilment.     We  know  that  John 
lived  to  see  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  not 
certain  whether  he  wrote  his  Gospel  before  or  aft;er  that 
event.     But  John  has  omitted  this  prophecy  altogether. 
Our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  which  were  carried  by  the  Chris- 
tian converts  into  all  parts  of  the  world  while  Jerusalem 
stood,  which  were  early  translated  into  different  languages, 
which  were  quoted  by  writers  in  the  succeeding  age,  and 
were  universally  held  by  the  first  Christians  as  books  of 
authority,  as  the  standards  of  faith.     In  these  books  thus 
authenticated  to  us,  we  find  various  intimations  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  by  parables  and  short  hint^  inter- 
woven in  the  thread  of  the  history ;  and  all  the  three  con- 
tain the  same  long  particular  prophecy,  with  a  small  va- 
riety of  expression,  but  without  the  least  discordance,  or 
even  alteration  of  the  sense.     The  greatest  part  of  this 
long  prophecy  has  been  most  strikingly  ftilfilled,  and  there 
are  parts,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  now  going  on  in  the 
world. 

We  learn  the  fulfilment  of  the  greater  part  of  this  pro- 
phecy, not  from  Christian  writers  only,  but  from  one  au- 
thor, whose  witness  is  unexceptionable,  because  it  is  not 
the  witness  of  a  friend  ;  and  who  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
served by  Providence,  in  order  to  transmit  to  posterity  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  siege.  Josephus,  a  Jew,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  his  country,  has  left  also  a  relation  of 
that  war  in  which  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  he  was  a  commander  in  Galilee.  But 
being  besieged  by  Vespasian,  he  fled  with  forty  more,  after 
a  gallant  resistance,  and  hid  himself  in  a  cave.  Vespasian, 
having  discovered  their  lurking  place,  offered  them  their 
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life.     Josephus  was  willing  to  accept  it.     But  his  com- 
panions refused  to  surrender.     With  a  view  to  prolong  the 
time,  and  in  hopes  of  overcoming  their  obstinacy,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  cast  lots  who  should  die  first.     The 
lots  were  cast  two  by  two :  and  that  God,  who  disposeth 
of  the  lot,  so  ordered  it,  that  of  the  forty  thirty-nine  were 
killed  by  the  hands  of  one  another,  and  one  only  was  lef 
with  Josephus.     This  man  yielded  to  his  entreaties  ;  and 
these  two,  instead,  of  drawing  lots  who  should  kill  the 
other,  went  together,  and  offered  themselves  to  Vespasian. 
The  miserable  fate  of  their  companions  procured  them  a 
kind  reception ;  and  from  that  time  Josephus  remained  in 
the  Roman  camp,  an  eye-witness  of  every  thing  that  hap- 
pened during  the  siege.     He  has  the  reputation  of  a  dili- 
gent faithful  historian  in  his  other  work.     And  his  very 
particular  account  of  the  siege  was  revised  by  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  and  published  by  their  order.     The  only  im- 
peachment that  has  ever  been  brought  against  the  veraci- 
ty of  Josephus  is,  that,  although  his  history  of  the  Jews 
comprehends  the  period  in  which  our  Lord  lived,  he  hard- 
iy  makes  mention  of  his  name ;  and,  although  exact  and 
minute  in  every  thing  else,  enters  into  no  detail  of  the  me- 
morable circumstances  that  attended  his  appearance,  or 
the  influence  which  it  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 
He  takes  no  notice  of  this  prophecy.     A  Jewish  priest, 
whose  silence  betrays  enmity  to  Jesus,  certainly  did  not 
wish  that  it  should  be  fulfilled :  and  yet  his  history  of  the 
si^ge  is  a  comment  upon  the  prophecy ;  every  word  which 
our  Lord  utters  receiving  the  clearest  explication,  and 
most  plainly  meeting  its  event  in  the  narration  of  this  pre- 
judiced  Jewish  historian. 

Archbishop  Tillotson,  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  Lard- 
ner,  Jortin,  Newcome,  and  many  other  writers  have  made 
very  full  extracts  from  Josephus,  and,  by  setting  the  nar- 
ration of  the  historian  over  against  the  prediction  of  our 
Lord,. have  shewn  the  exact  accomplishment  of  the  words 
of  the  great  Prophet,  from  the  record  of  a  man  who  did 
not  acknowledge  his  divine  mission.  These  extracts  well 
deserve  your  study.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  after  the  la- 
bour which  so  many  learned  men  have  bestowed  upon  this 
subject,  that  I  should  lead  you  minutely  througVv  Wie  ^^\\a 
oi  the  prophecy.     There  are,  however,  some  ciTC\iTaa\asi^%'& 
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upon  which  I  think  it  of  importance  to  fix  your  attentioiL 
I  mean,  therefore,  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  occa- 
sion which  led  our  Lord  to  utter  this  prophecy  ;  and,  after 
collecting  briefly  the  chief  points  respecting  the  siege,  I 
shall  dwell  upon  the  striking  prophecy  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity  before  that  period,  which  Matthew  has  pre- 
served in  his  twenty-fourth  chapter. 

Our  Lord  had  uttered  in  the  temple,  in  the  hearing  of  a 
mixed  multitude,  a  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  distress 
that  awaited  the  Jewish  nation.  As  he  goes  out  of  the 
temple  towards  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  usual  place  of 
his  retirement,  the  disciples,  struck  with  the  severity  of 
an  expression  he  had  used,  "  Behold  your.house  is  left  un- 
to you  desolate,"  as  if  to  move  his  compassion  and  mitigate 
the  sentence,  point  out  to  him  while  he  passed  along,  the 
buildings  of  the  temple,  and  the  goodly  stones  and  gifts 
with  which  it  was  adorned.  The  great  temple,  which  So- 
lomon had  built,  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  Cyrus  permitted  the  two  tribes,  who  re- 
turned to  Judea,  to  rebuild  the  house  of  their  God.  And 
this  second  temple  was  repaired  and  adorned  by  Herod 
the  Great,  who,  having  received  the  crown  of  Judea  from 
the  Romans,  thought  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  over* 
coming  the  prejudices,  and  obtaining  the  favour  of  the 
Jewish  people,  was  by  beautifying  and  enlarging,  after  the 
plan  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  building  which  had  been 
hastily  erected  in  the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Darius.  It  was 
still  accounted  the  second  temple,  but  was  so  much  im- 
proved by  the  reparation  which  Herod  made,  that  both 
Josephus  and  the  Roman  historians  celebrate  the  extent, 
the  beauty,  and  the  splendour,  of  the  building.  And  Jo- 
sephus mentions,  in  particular,  marble  stones  of  a  stupen- 
dous size  in  the  foundation,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
building.  The  disciples,  we  may  suppose,  point  out  these 
stones,  lamenting  the  destruction  of  such  a  fabric ;  or  per- 
haps meaning  to  insinuate,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  for 
the  hand  of  man  to  destroy  it.  But  Jesus  answered, 
"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one 
stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down."  It 
is  a  proverbial  saying,  marking  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  temple ;  and  there  would  not,  according  to  the  ge- 
nera] analogy  of  language,  ba\e  been  wvy  impropriety  in 
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the  use  of  it,  if  ike  temple  had  been  rendered  unfit  for  be- 
inff  a  plac6  of  worship,  although  piles  of  stones  had  beeta 
len  standing  in  the  court     But,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
even  this  proverbial  expression  was  fulnUed,  according  to 
the  literal  acceptation  of  the  words.     Titus  was  most  soli- 
citous to  preserve  so  ^lendid  a  monument  of  the  victories 
of  Rome :  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Jews  who  had  en- 
closed themselves  in  the  temple,  that  he  was  determined  to 
save  it  from  ruin.     But  they  could  not  bear  that  the  house 
of  their  God,  the  pride  and  glory  of  their  nation,  should 
&ll  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  and  they  set  fire  to  the 
porticoes.     A  soldier,  observing  the  flames,  threw  a  burn- 
ing brand  in  at  the  window ;  and  others,  incensed  at  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Jews,  without  regard  to  the 
commands  or  threatenings  of  their  general,  who  ran  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  continued  to  set  fire  to  different 
parts  of  it,  and  at  length  even  to  the  doors  of  the  holy 
place.    "  A^d  thus,"  says  Josephus,  "  the  temple  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,  against  the  will  of  Titus."     After  it  was  in 
this  way  rendered  useless,  he  ordered  the  foundations, 
probably  on  account  of  the  unusual  size  of  the  stones,  to 
be  dug  up.     And  Rufiis,  who  commanded  the  army  after 
his  departure,  executed  this  order,  by  tearing  them  up 
with   a  plough-share ;   so  truly  did   Micah   say  of  old, 
^*  Zion  shall  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall 
become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high 
places  of  the  forest."* 

The  multitude  probably  pressing  around  our  Lord  as 
he  went  out  of  the  temple,  the  diciples  forbear  to  ask  any 
particular  explication  of  his  words,  till  they  come  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  That  mount  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  and  over  against  the  temple,  so  that  any 
pers6n  sitting  upon  it  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  whole 
iabrie.  The  disciples,  deeply  impressed  with  what  they 
had  heard,  and  anxious  to  receive  the  fullest  information 
concerning  the  fate  of  the  city  of  their  solemnities,  now 
that  they  are  retired  from  the  multitude,  come  around 
Jesus  upon  the  mount,  and  looking  down  to  the  temple, 
say,  "  Tell  us,  when  shall  these  things  be  ;  and  what  shall 
be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?"-j- 

•  Micah  lii,  IZ  t  ^^^  ^'^^  ^* 
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It  is  of  consequence  that  you  form  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  import  of  this  question.  The  end  of  the  world,  accord- 
to  the  use  of  that  phrase  to  which  our  ears  are  accustom- 
ed, means  the  consummation  of  all  things.  And  this  cir- 
cumstance, joined  with  some  expressions  in  the  prophecy, 
has  led  several  interpreters  to  suppose  that  the  apostles 
were  asking  the  time  of  the  judgment.  But  to  a  Jew,  li 
rt/rTfiAfi«  Toi/  «i»r«$,  oflen  conveyed  nothing  more  than  the 
end  of  the  age.  Time  was  divided  by  the  Jews  into  two 
great  periods,  the  age  of  the  law  and  the  age  of  the  Messiah. 
The  conclusion  of  the  one  was  the  beginning  of  the  other, 
the  opening  of  that  kingdom  which  the  Jews  believed  the 
Messiah  was  to  establish,  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  their 
sufferings,  and  to  render  them  the  greatest  people  upon 
the  earth.  The  apostles,  ^11  of  this  hope,  said  to  our 
Lord,  immediately  before  his  ascension,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou 
at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?"  Our  Lord 
used  the  phrase  of  his  coming,  to  denote  his  taking  ven- 
geance upon  the  Jews  by  destroying  their  city  and  tem- 
ple. "  There  be  some  standing  here,"  he  said,  "  that  shall 
not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in 
his  kingdom."*  All  that  heard  him  are  long  since  gathered 
to  their  fathers,  and  Jesus  has  not  yet  come  to  judge  the 
world.  But  John,  we  know,  survived  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  There  are  two  other  places  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament where  a  phrase  almost  the  same  with  h  ffvfnxuu  t«w 
uta/veg  occurs.  And  in  neither  does  it  signify  what  we  call 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  ix. 
26,  says,  "  But  now  once,  i^t  a-vvrtXuoi  rojy  utatMf  hath 
Christ  appeared."  At  the  conclusion  of  that  dispensation 
under  which  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  was  offered  upon 
the  altar  of  God,  "  Christ  appeared,  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,"  The  apostle  to  the  Corinthians  says, 
"  These  things  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom 
are  come  ra  tjAj}  tmv  uteifyuit/'f  our  translation  renders  it 
the  ends  of  the  world ;  yet  the  world  has  lasted  about 
1800  years  since  the  apostolic  days ;  the  meaning  is,  the 
ends  of  the  ages,  the  conclusion  of  the  one  age,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  other,  are  come  upon  us ;  for  we  have  seen 
both. 

•  Matt.  xvi.  28.  t  I  Cor.  x.  11. 
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It  is  agreeable,  then,  to  the  phraseology  of  Scripture 
and  to  the  expectations  of  the  apostles,  to  interpret  their 
question  here,  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming, 
and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?"  as  meaning  nothing  more 
than  the  corresponding  question,  to  which  an  answer,  in 
substance  the  same,  is  given  in  the  i3th  chapter  of  Mark, 
and  the  21st  of  Luke.    What  shall  be  the  sign  when  these 
things,  this  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  shall 
be  folfilled,  or  come  to  pass  ?    But  the  language,  in  which 
the  questton  is  proposed  in  Matthew,  suggests  to  us  the 
sentiment  which  had  probably  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the 
apostles,  after  hearing  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  as  they 
walked  from  the  temple  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.     They 
conceived  that  the  whole  frame  of  the  Jewish  polity  was 
to  be  dissolved,  that  the  glorious  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
was  to  commence,  and  that,  as  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  gathered  to  this  kingdom,  and  Jerusalem  was 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  world,  the  temple  which  now 
stood,  extensive  and  magnificent  as  it  was,  would  be  too 
small  for  the  reception  of  the  worshippers,  that  on  this  ac- 
count it  was  to  be  laid  in  ruins,  and  one  much  more  splen- 
did, more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Messiah,  and  far 
surpassing  every  human  work,  was  to  be  erected  in  its 
stead.     Possessed  with  these  exalted  imaginations,  and  an- 
ticipating their  own  dignity  in  being  the  ministers  of  this 
temple,  they  come  to  Jesus  and  say,  "  Tell  us  when  these 
things  shall  be,  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming, 
and  of  the  end  of  the  age  ?"    The  question  consists  of  two 
parts.     They  ask  the  time,  and  they  ask  the  signs.     Our 
Lord  begins  with  giving  a  particular  answer  to  the  second 
question.     He  afterwards  limits  the  time  to  the  existence 
of  the  generation  then  alive  upon  the  earth.     But  he  re- 
presses their  curiosity  as  to  the  day  or  the  hour. 

Of  the  signs  mentioned  by  our  Lord,  I  shall  give  a  short 
general  view,  deriving  the  account  of  the  ftilfilment  of  his 
words  from  the  history  of  the  events  left  us  by  Josephus, 
and  shall  then  fix  your  attention  upon  that  prophecy  of 
the  general  progress  of  Christianity  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  which  you  will  find  in  the  24th  chapter  of 
Matthew. 

The  first  sign  is  the  number  of  false  Christs  who  wen^ 
to  arise  in  the  interval  between  the  prophecy  and  the 
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event;  impostors  who,  finding  a  general  expectation  of 
the  Messiah,  as  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  were  con- 
ceived to  be  accomplished,  and  a  disposition  to  revolt 
from  the  Romans,  assumed  a  character  corresponding  to 
•the  wishes  of  the  people.  There  is  frequent  reference  to 
these  impostors  in  the  book  of  Acts :  and  Josephus  says, 
that  numbers  of  them  were  taken  under  the  government  of^ 
Felix.  They  led  out  the  deluded  people  in  crowds,  pro- 
mising to  show  them  great  signs,  and  to  deliver  them  trom 
all  their  calamities,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
Our  Lord  graciously  warns  the  apostles  not  to  go  after 
these  men ;  to  put  no  faith  in  any  message  which  they 
'  pretended  to  bring  from  him,  but  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
directions  contained  in  this  prophecy,  or  hereafter  com- 
municated to  themselves  by  his  Spirit.  While  he  thus 
preserves  his  followers  from  the  destruction  which  came 
upon  many  of  the  Jews,  he  enables  them,  by  reading  in 
that  destruction  the  fulfilment  of  his  words,  and  a  proof  of 
his  divine  character,  to  derive  from  the  fate  of  their  un- 
wise countrymen  an  early  confirmation  of  their  own  faith. 
The  second  sign  consists  of  great  calamities  which  were 
to  happen  during  the  interval.  The  madness  of  Caligula, 
who  succeeded  Tiberius,  butchered  many  of  the  Jews ; 
and  there  was  in  his  reign  the  rumour  of  a  war,  which  was 
likely  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  nation.  He  ordered  his 
statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Not 
conceiving  why  an  honour,  which  was  granted  to  him  by 
the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  should  be  refused  by 
Judea ;  and  not  being  wise  enough  to  respect  the  religious 
prejudices  of  those  who  were  subject  to  him,  he  rejected 
their  remonstrances,  and  persisted  in  his  demand.  The 
Jews  had  too  liigh  a  veneration  for  the  house  of  the  true 
God,  to  admit  of  any  thing  like  divine  honours  being  there 
paid  to  a  mortal,  and  they  resolved  to  suffer  every  distress, 
rather  than  to  give  their  countenance  to  the  sacrilege  of 
the  emperor.  Such  was  the  consternation  which  the  ru- 
mour of  this  war  spread  through  Judea,  that  the  people 
neglected  to  till  their  lands,  and  in  despair  waited  tJie  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  But  the  death  of  Caligula  removed 
their  fears,  and  delayed  for  some  time  that  destruction 
which  he  meditated.    Although,  therefore,  says  Jesus,  you 
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will  find  the  Jews  troubled  when  these  wars  arise,  as  if  the 
end  of  their  state  was  at  hand,  be  not  ye  afraid,  but  know 
that  many  things  must  first  be  accomplished.     What 
strength  was  the  faith  of  the  apostles  to  derive  from  this 
{NTophecy,  but  a  few  years  after  our  Lord's  death,  when 
they  heard  of  rumours  of  wars,  when  they  beheld  the 
despair  of  their  countrymen,  and  yet  saw  the  cloud  dis- 
pelled, and  the  peace  of  their  country  restored  I     The 
peace,  indeed,  was  soon  interrupted,  by  frequent  engage- 
ments between  the  Jewish  and  heathen   inhabitants   of 
many  cities  in  the  province  of  Syria ;  by  disputes  about 
the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction,  amongst  the  governors  of 
the  difierent  tetrarchies  or  kingdoms  into  which  the  land 
of  Palestine  was  divided ;  and  by  the  wars  arising  from 
the  quick  succession  of  emperors,  and  the  violent  compe- 
titions for  the  imperial  diadem.     It  was  not  the  sword  only 
that  filled  with  calamity  this  disastrous  interval.    The  hu- 
man race,  according  to  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  suffer- 
ed under  those  judgments  which  proceed  immediately  from 
heaven.    Josephus  has  mentioned  famine  and  pestilence, 
earthquakes  in  all  places  of  the  world  where  Jews  resided, 
and  one  in  Judea  attended  with  circumstances  so  dreadful 
and  so  unusual,  that  it  was  manifest,  he  says,  the  whole 
power  of  nature  was  disturbed  for  the  destruction  of  men. 
The  third  sign  is  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.     Thr' 
sufferings  of  which  we  read  in  the  Epistles  and  the  Acts 
were  early  aggravated  by  the  famines,  and  pestilence,  and 
earthquakes  with  which  God  at  this  time  afflicted  the  earth. 
The  Christians  were  regarded  as  the  causes  of  these  calami- 
ties )  and  the  heathen,  without  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
their  religion,  but  viewing  it  as  a  new  pestilential  supersti- 
tion, most  offensive  to  the  gods,  tried  to  appease  the  divine 
anger,  which  manifested  itself  in  various  judgments,   by 
bringing  every  indignity  and  barbarity  upon  the   Chris- 
tians.    The  example  was  set  by  Nero,  who,  having  in  the 
madness  of  his  wickedness  set  fire  to  Rome  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  sight  of  a  great  city  in  fiames,  turned  the  tide 
of  that  indignation,  which  the  report  excited,  from  him- 
self against  the  Christians,  by  accusing  them  of  this  atro- 
cious crime.     He  found  the  people  not  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve any  thing  of  a  sect  whom  they  held  in  abhorrence  ; 
and  both  in  this,  and  in  many  other  instances,  the  Chris- 
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tians  suffered  the  most  exquisite  torments  for  crimes  not 
their  own,  and  as  the  authors  of  calamities  which  they  did 
not  occasion.  The  persecution  which  they  endured  has 
been  well  called  by  one  of  the  oldest  apologists  for  Chris- 
tianity,* a  war  against  the  name,  proceeding  not  from  ha^ 
tred  to  them  as  individuals,  but  f^om  enmity  to  the  name 
which  they  bore.  "  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for 
my  name's  sake." 

The  fourth  sign  is  the  apostacy  and  treachery  of  many 
who  had  borne  this  name.  Although  persecution  natural- 
ly tends  to  unite  those  who  are  persecuted,  and  although 
the  religion  of  Jesus  can  boast  of  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  martyrs,  who,  in  the  flames  witnessed  a  good  con- 
fession, yet  there  were  some  in  the  earliest  ages  who  made 
shipwreck  of  faith,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  heathen  magistrates  by  informing  against  their  breth- 
ren. This  apostacy  is  often  severely  reprehended  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul;  and  the  Roman  historian  speaks  of  a 
multitude  of  Christians  who  were  convicted  of  bearing  the 
name,  upon  the  evidence  of  those  who  confessed  first.f 
It  cannot  surprise  any  one  who  considers  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  that  such  examples  did  occur.  But  it  must 
appear  very  much  to  the  honour  of  Jesus,  that  he  adven- 
tures to  utter  such  a  prophecy.  He  is  not  afraid  of  sow- 
ing jealousy  and  distrust  amongst  his  followers.  He  knew 
that  many  were  able  to  endure  the  trial  of  affliction,  and 
he  leaves  the  chaff  to  be  separated  from  the  wheat. 

The  fifth  sign  is  the  multitude  of  false  teachers,  men  who, 
either  from  an  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses,  or  from  the 
pride  of  false  philosophy,  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel. This  perversion  appeared  in  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
Complaints  of  it,  and  warnings  against  it  are  scattered  through 
all  their  Epistles.  Neither  the  sword  of  the  persecutor, 
nor  the  wit  of  the  scomer  has  done  so  much  injury  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  as  the  strifes  and  idle  disputes  of 
those  who  bear  his  name.  Many,  in  early  times,  were 
shaken  by  the  errors  of  false  prophets.  Improper  senti- 
ments and  passions  were  cherished ;  the  union  of  Chris- 
tians was  broken,  and  the  religion  of  love  and  peace  became 
an  occasion  of  discord.     But  these  corruptions,  however 

•  Justin  Martyr.  f  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44. 
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disgraceful  to  Christians,  are  a  testimony  both  of  the  can- 
dour and  the  divine  knowledge  of  the  author  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  even  those  who  perverted  his  religion  fulfilled 
his  words. 

We  have  now  gone  through  those  signs  which  announced 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  we  are  come  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, marked  in  the  prophecy,  which  happened  du- 
ring the  siege. 

The  first  is,  Jerusalem  being  compassed  with  armies, 
or,  as  Matthew  expressed  it,  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion, spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  in  the  ho- 
ly place.  There  were  commonly  engraved  upon  the  Ro- 
man standards,  after  the  times  of  the  republic,  the 
images  of  those  emperors  whom  admiration  or  flattery  had 
translated  into  the  number  of  gods.  The  soldiers  were 
accustomed  to  swear  by  these  images,  to  worship  them, 
and  to  account  them  the  gods  of  battle.  The  Jews,  edu- 
cated in  an  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  could  not  bear  that 
images,  before  whom  men  thus  bowed,  should  be  brought 
within  the  precincts  of  their  city :  and  soon  after  the 
death  of  our  Lord,  they  requested  a  Roman  general,  Vi- 
tellius,  who  was  leading  troops  through  Judea  against  an 
enemy  of  the  emperor,  to  take  another  road,  because,  said 
they,  it  is -not  vrecr^tof  nfttf  to  behold  from  our  city  any 
images.  With  strict  propriety,  then,  the  dark  expression 
of  Daniel,  which  had  not  till  that  time  been  understood, 
is  interpreted  by  our  Lord  as  meaning  the  offensive  images 
of  a  great  multitude  of  standards  brought  within  that  space, 
a  circumference  of  two  miles  round  the  city  which  was 
accounted  holy,  in  order  to  render  the  city  desolate  ;  and 
he  mentions  this  as  the  signal  to  his  followers  to  fly  from 
the  low  parts  of  Judea  to  the  mountains.  It  may  appear 
to  you  too  late  to  think  of  flying,  after  the  Roman  armies 
were  seen  from  Jerusalem.  But  the  manner  in  which  the 
siege  was  conducted  justified  the  wisdom  of  this  advice. 
A  few  years  before  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  Cestius 
Gallus  laid  siege  to  it ;  he  might  have  taken  the  city  if  he 
had  persevered  ;  but  without  any  reason  that  was  known, 
says  Josephus,  he  suddenly  led  away,  his  forces.  And  af- 
ter his  departure  many  fled  from  the  city  as  from  a  sink- 
ing ship.  Vespasian,  too,  was  slow  in  his  approaches  to 
the  city ;  and  by  the  distractions  which  at  tYiat  t\mfe  Xa^ 
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place  in  the  goTernmentof  Rome,  was  frequently  diyerted 
from  executing  his  purpose;  so  that  the  Christians^  to 
whom  the  first  appearance  of  Cestius's  army  brought  an 
explanation  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  by  following  his  diree^ 
tions,  escaped  entirely  from  the  carnage  of  the  Jews.     Our  . 
Lord  warns  his  disciples,  of  the  imminency  of  the  danger^ 
and  urges  them,  by  various  expressions,  to  the  greatest 
speed  in  their  flight.     The  reason  of  this  urgency  is  ex- 
plained by  Josephus.     After  Titus  sat  down  before  Jeru- 
salem,  he  surrounded  the  city  with  a  wall,  which  was 
finished  in  three  days,  so  that  none  could  escape ;  and  Ac- 
tions were  by  that  time  become  so  violent^  that  none  were 
allowed  to  surrender.     The  party  called  zealots,  who  in 
their  zeal  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing 'deliverance  from  heaven,  thought  it  their  duty  to  re- 
sist the  Romans  to  the  last  extremity,  put  to  death  all  who 
attempted  to  desert,  and  thus  assisted  the  enemy  in  en- 
closing an  immense  multitude  within  this  devoted  city. 
With   what  gracious  foresight  does  the   divine  prophet 
guard  his  followers  against  this  complication  of  evilS)  and 
repeat  his  warning  in  the  most  striking  words,  in  order  to 
convince  all  who  paid  regard  to  what  he  said,  that  their 
only  safety  lay  in  flight  I 

A  second  circumstance,  by  which  our  Lord  marks  this 
siege,  is  the  unparalleled  distress  that  was  then  to  be  en- 
dured. "  Then  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever 
shall  be."  It  is  a  very  strong  expression,  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  this  prophecy  from  conjecture.  And 
the  expression,  strong  as  it  appears,  is  so  strictly  applica- 
ble to  the  subject,  that  we  find  almost  the  same  words  in  Jo- 
sephus, who  certainly  did  not  copy  th(^m  from  Jesus.  "  In 
my  opinion,"  he  says,  "  all  the  calamities  which  ever  were 
endured  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  were  inferior  to 
those  which  the  Jews  now  suffered.  Never  was  any  city 
more  wicked,  and  never  did  any  city  receive  such  punish- 
ment. Without  was  the  Roman  army,  surrounding  their 
walls,  crucifying  thousands  before  their  eyes,  and  laying 
waste  their  country  :  within  were  the  most  violent  con- 
tentions among  the  besieged,  frequent  bloody  battles 
between  different  parties,  rapine,  fire,  and  the  extre- 
mity of  famine.     Many  of  the  Jews  prayed  for  the  suc- 
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cess  of  the  Romans,  as  the  only  method  to  deliver  them 
from  a  more  dreadful  calamity,  the  atrocious  violence  of 
their  civil  dissensions." 

A  third  circumstance  mentioned  by  our  Lord  is  the 
shortening  of  the  siege.  Josephus  computes  that  there 
fell,  during  the  siege,  by  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  by 
their  own  faction,  1,100,000  Jews.  Had  the  siege  con- 
tinued longy  the  whole  nation  would  have  perished.  But 
the  Lord  shortened  the  days  for  the  elect's  sake  :  the  elect, 
that  is,  in  Scripture  language,  the  Christians,  both  those 
Jews  within  the  city,  whom  this  fulfilment  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  was  to  convert  to  Christianity,  and  those  Christians 
who,  according  to  the  directions  of  their  Master,  had  fled 
out  of  the  city  at  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
were  then  living  in  the  mountains.  The  manner  in  which 
the  days  were  shortened  is  most  striking.  Vespasian  com- 
mitted the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  Titus,  then  a  young 
man,  impatient  of  resistance,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  army,  and  in  haste  to  return  from  the  conquest  of 
an  obscure  province  to  the  capital  of  the  enij)ire.  He  pro- 
secuted the  siege  with  vigour ;  he  invited  the  besieged  to 
yield,  by  offering  them  peace  ;  and  he  tried  to  intimidate 
them,  by  using,  contrary  to  his  nature,  every  species  of 
cruelty  against  those  who  fell  into  his  hands.  But  all  his 
vigour,  and  all  his  arts,  would  have  been  in  vain,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  madness  of  those  within.  They  fought 
with  one  another ;  they  burned,  in  their  fury,  magazines 
of  provisions  sufRcient  to  last  them  for  years ;  and  they 
deserted  with  a  foolish  confidence  strong  holds,  out  of 
which  no  enemy  could  have  dragged  them.  After  they 
had  thus  delivered  their  city  into  his  hands,  Titus,  when 
he  was  viewing  it,  said,  *'  God  has  been  upon  our  side. 
Neither  the  hands  nor  the  machines  of  men  could  have 
been  of  any  avail  against  those  towers.  But  God  hat 
pulled  the  Jews  out  of  them,  that  he  might  give  them  to 
us*"  It  was  impossible  for  Titus  to  restrain  the  soldiers, 
irritated  by  an  obstinate  resistance,  from  executing  their 
fury  against  the  besieged.  But  his  native  clemency  spared 
the  Jews  in  other  places.  He  would  not  allow  the  senate 
of  Antioch,  that  city  in  which  the  disciples  were  first  call- 
ed Christians,  to  expel  the  Jews  ;  for  where,  said  he,  shall 
these  people  go,  now  that  we  have  destroyed  lVve\t  ^Vt^*^ 
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Titus  was  the  servant  of  God  to  execute  his  vengeance  on 
Jerusalem.  But  when  the  measure  of  that  vengeance  was 
fulfilled,  the  compassion  of  this  amiable  prince  was  em- 
ployed to  restrain  the  wrath  of  man.  "  The  Lord  short- 
ened the  days." 

A  fourth  circumstance  is  the  number  of  false  Christs, 
men,  of  whom  we  read  in  Josephus,  who,  both  during  the 
siege  and  after  it,  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and 
rendered  them  obstinate  in  their  resistance,  by  giving 
them  hopes  that  the  Messiah  was  at  hand  to  deliver  them 
out  of  all  their  calamities.  The  greater  the  distress  was, 
the  people  were  the  more  disposed  to  catch  at  this  hope ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  our  Lord  to  warn  his 
disciples  against  being  deluded  by  it. 

The  last  circumstance  is  the  extent  of  this  distress. 
Our  Lord  has  employed  a  bold  figure.  But  the  boldest 
of  his  figures  are  always  literally  true :  "  As  the  lightning 
Cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so 
shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be :  For  whereso- 
ever the  carcase  is,  there  shall  the  eagles  be  gathered  to- 
gether." The  Roman  army,  who  were  at  this  time  the 
servants  of  the  Son  of  man,  entered  on  the  east  side  of 
Judea,  and  carried  their  devastation  westward ;  so  that,  in 
this  grand  image,  the  very  direction  of  the  ruin,  as  well  as 
the  suddenness  of  it,  is  painted  :  and  it  extended  to  every 
place  where  the  Jews  were  to  be  found.  A  gold  or  silver 
eagle,  borne  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  belonged  to  every  le- 
gion, and  was  always  carried  along  with  it.  Wheresover 
the  carcase — the  Jewish  people  who  were  judicially  con- 
demned by  God — was,  there  were  also  those  eagles.  There 
was  no  part  of  Judea,  says  Josephus,  which  did  not  par- 
take of  the  miseries  of  the  capital ;  and  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  war  ends  with  numbering  the  thousands  who  fell 
in  other  places  of  the  world  also  by  the  Roman  sword. 

I  have  thus  led  you,  as  particularly  as  appears  to  me  to 
be  necessary,  through  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord  respect- 
ing the  signs  which  announced  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  siege ;  and 
I  wish  now  to  fix  your  attention  upon  a  particular  predic- 
tion interwoven  in  this  prophecy,  concerning  the  progress 
of  Christianity  previous  to  that  period,  both  because  the 
subject  renders  it  interesting,  and  because  the  place  which 
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our  Lord  has  given  it  in  this  prophecy,  opens  a  most  in- 
structive and  enlarged  view  of  the  economy  of  the  divine 
dispensations. 

6.  The  prediction  is — "  And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  to  all  na^ 
tions,  and  then  shall  the  end "  of  the  Jewish  state  "  come." 

We  find  our  Lord  always  speaking  with  confidence  of 
the  establishment  of  his  religion  in  the  world.    It  is  a  con- 
fidence which  could  not  reasonably  be  inspired  by  any 
thing  he  beheld :  multitudes  following  him  out  of  curiosi- 
ty, but  easily  ofiended,  and  ^  length  demanding  his  cruci- 
fixion— a  few  unlearned,  feeble  men,  affectionately  attach- 
ed indeed  to  his  person,  but  with  very  imperfect  appre- 
hensions of  his  religion,  and  devoid  of  the  most  likely  in- 
struments  of  spreading   even   their  own    apprehensions 
through  the  world — a  world  which  hated  him  while  he 
lived,  and  which  he  knew  was  to  hate  his  disciples  after 
his  death — a  world,  consisting  of  Jews,  wedded  to  their 
own  religion,  and  abhorring  his  doctrine  as  an  impious  at- 
tempt to  supersede  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  of  heathens, 
amongst  whom  the  philosophers,  fiiU  of  their  own  wisdom, 
despised  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  vulgar,  de- 
voted  to   childish  abominable  superstitions,   and  averse 
from  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  Gospel,  were  disposed  to 
execute  the  vengeance  of  jealous  malignant  deities  upon  a 
body  of  men  who  refused  to  offer  incense  at  their  alters — 
a  world,  too,  in  which  every  kind  of  vice  abounded — in 
which  the  passions  of  men  demanded  indulgence,  and 
spumed  at  the  restraint  of  the  holy  commandment  of  Je- 
sus.    Yet,  in  these  circumstances,  with  such  obstacles,  our 
Lord,  conscious  of  his  divine  character,  and  knowing  that 
the  Spirit  was  given  to  him  without  measure,  foretels,  with 
perfect  assurance,  that  his  Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  all 
the  world.     Had  he  fixed  no  time,  this  prophecy,  bold  as 
it  is,  might  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  acts  by  which 
an  impostor  tries  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  followers  ;  and 
we  should  have  heard  it  said,  that,  instead  of  a  mark  of 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  there  was  here  only  the  sagacity  of 
a  man,  who,  aware  of  the  wonderful  revolutions  in  the 
opinions  and  manners  of  men,  trusting  that,  in  some  suc- 
ceeding age,  after  some  other  systems  had,  in  tVievc  Iwtxv^ 
been  exploded,  bis  system  might  become  fashionab\e,  \l^^ 
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ventured  to  say,  that  it  should  lie  preached  in  all  the 
world,  and  left  the  age  which  should  see  this  publication 
to  convert  an  indefinite  expression  into  an  accomplished 
prophecy.     But  here  is  nothing  indefinite—^  pointed,  pre- 
cise declaration,  which  no  impostor,  who  was  anxious  about 
the  success  of  his  system,  would  have  hazarded,  and  con- 
cerning the   truth   of  which,   many   of  that  generation 
amongst  whom  he  lived  remained  long  enough  upon  earth  to 
be  able  to  judge.    The  end,  by  the  connexion  of  the  words 
with  the  context,  means  the  conclusion  of  the  age  of  the  law; 
and  it  is  still  more  clearly  said,  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Mark, 
in  the  middle  of  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, "  But  the  Gospel  must  first  be  published  to  all  na- 
tions."   Now,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  happened  with- 
in forty  years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  so  that  we 
are  restricted  to  this  space  of  time  in  speaking  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecy.     We  learn  firom  the  book  of  Acts, 
that  many  thousands  were  converted  soon  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  that  devout  Jews  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven  were  witnesses  of  the  miraculous  efiusion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     These  men,  all  of  whom  were  amazed,  and 
some  of  whom  were  converted,  by  what  they  saw,  could 
not  fail  to  carry  the  report  home,  and  thus  prepared  dis- 
tant nations  for  receiving  those  who  were  better  qualified, 
and  more  expressly  commissioned,  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
After  the  death  of  Stephen,  there  arose  a  great  persecu- 
tion against  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  which  by  this  time 
had  multiplied  exceedingly ;   and  they  "  were  scattered 
abroad  through  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria ;  and 
they  travelled  as  far  as  Phoenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Anti- 
och  ;  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great 
number  believed."*     The  book  of  Acts  is  chiefly  an  ac- 
count of  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  and  we  see  this 
one  apostle,  to  adopt  the  words  of  a  fellow-labourer  of  his, 
a  preacher  both  in  the  East,  and  to  the  utmost  boundaries 
of  the  West,  planting  churches  in  Asia  and  in  Greece,  and 
travelling  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum,  a  tract  which  has 
been  computed  to  be  not  less  than  2000  miles.     If  such 
yfere  the  labours  of  one,  what  must  have  been  accomplish- 
ed by  the  journey  in  gs  of  all  the  twelve,  who,  taking  differ- 

*  Acts  viii.  1.  ;  xi.  19,  20. 
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ent  districts^  went  fortlT^o  fulfil  the  last  command  of  their 
master,  by  being  his  witnesses  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth  ?  The  Apostle  Paul  says,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  <<  that  their  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  all 
the  world ;"  and  to  the  Colossians,  "  that  the  word  which 
they  had  heard  was  by  that  time  preached  to  every  crea- 
ture." We  know  certainly  that  Paul  preached  the  Gospel 
in  Rome  :  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  preaching,  that, 
seven  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Tacitus 
says  there  was  an  immense  number  of  Christians  in  that 
city.*  From  the  capital  of  the  world  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  was  spread,  like  all  the  improvements  in  art 
and  science,  over  the  world ;  that  is,  according  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  phrase,  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 
When  the  whole  taown  world  was  governed  by  one  prince, 
the  communication  was  easy.  In  every  part  of  the  empire 
garrisons  were  stationed — roads  were  opened — messengers 
were  often  passing — and  no  country  then  discovered  was 
too  distant  to  hear  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  ge- 
nerally agreed,  that  within  the  forty  years  which  I  men- 
tioned, Scythia  on  the  north,  India  on  the  east,  Gaul  and 
Egypt  on  the  west,  and  Ethiopia  on  the  south,  had  re- 
ceived the  doctrine  of  Christ :  and  we  know  that  the  island 
of  Britain,  which  was  then  regarded  as  the  extremity  of 
the  earth,  the  most  remote  and  savage  province,  was  fre- 
quently visited  during  that  time  by  Roman  emperors  and 
their  generals.  It  is  even  said  that  the  Gospel  was  preach- 
ed publicly  in  London  ten  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  As  far,  then,  as  our  information  goes,  whether 
we  collect  it  from  the  book  of  Acts,  from  the  occasional 
mention  made  by  heathen  historians  of  a  subject  upon 
which  they  bestowed  little  attention,  or  from  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  the  oldest  Christian  historians,  the  word 
of  Christ  was  literally  ftilfiUed  ;  and  you  have,  in  the  short 
space  of  time  to  which  he  limits  the  fulfilment  of  this  word, 
a  striking  proof  of  his  prophetic  spirit. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  attend  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy.  The  place  which  it  holds,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  suggest  to  us  something  farther. 
The  Gospel,  at  whatsoever  time  it  be  published,  is  a  witnesi 

•  Tacit.  Ann.  lib*  xv.  44. 
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to  those  who  hear  it,  of  the  being,  the  providence,  and  the 
moral  government  of  God.  But,  as  it  is  said,  <'  it  shall  be 
preached  to  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  and 
then  shall  the  end  come,"  we  are  led  to  consider  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  witness  which  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
before  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state,  afforded  to  all  nations; 
and  it  is  here,  I  said,  that  there  opens  to  us  a  most  insti*uc- 
tive  and  enlarged  view  of  the  economy  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  early  and  universal  preaching, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  would  have  appear- 
ed to  the  world  an  event  of  the  same  order  with  the  de- 
struction of  any  other  city.  They  might  have  talked  of 
the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged — of  the  fury  of  the  con- 
(|uerors — of  the  unexampled  distress  which  was  endured ; 
but  it  would  not  have  appeared  to  them  that  there  was  in 
all  this  any  thing  divine,  any  other  warning  than  is  sug- 
gested by  the  ordinary  fortune  of  war.  But  when  the 
Gospel  was  first  published,  it  was  a  witness  to  all  nations, 
that  in  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state  there  was  a  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy — a  punishment  of  infidelity — and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  law  of  Moses. 

1.  It  was  a  witness  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
Wherever  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  went,  they 
carried  the  Gospels  along  with  them,  as  the  authentic  his- 
tory of  Him  whom  they  preached.  We  have  reason  to 
think,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  three  Gospels 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  were  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  country,  or  into  the  Latin,  which  was  ge- 
nerally understood,  before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  The 
early  Christians,  then,  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  had  in  their  hands  the  prophecy  before  the  event. 
The  Roman  armies,  and  the  messengers  of  the  empire, 
would  soon  transmit  a  general  account  of  the  siege.  The 
history  of  Josephus,  written  and  published  by  the  order  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  would  transmit  the  particulars  to 
some  at  least  of  the  most  illustrious  commanders  in  dis- 
tant provinces  ;  and  thus,  while  all  who  named  the  name 
of  Christ  would  learn  the  fact,  that  Jerusalem  was  destroy- 
ed, they  who  were  inquisitive  might  learn  also  the  circum- 
stances of  the  fact,  and  by  comparing  the  narration  which 
they  received,  with  the  prophecy  of  which  they  had  been 
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fonnerly  in  possession,  would  know  assuredly  that  he  who 
bad  uttered  that  prophecy  was  more  than  man.  There  are 
still  great  events  to  happen  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  we  trust  will  bring  to  those  who  shall  be 
permitted  to  see  them  a  ftill  conviction  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter of  Jesus.  But  it  was  wisely  ordered,  that  the  ear- 
liest Christians  should  receive  this  prophecy  long  before 
h  came  to  pass,  that  the  faith  of  those  who  had  not  seen 
the  Lord's  Christ,  might,  at  a  time  when  education,  autho- 
rity, and  example,  were  not  on  the  side  of  that  faith,  be 
confirmed  by  the  event ;  and  that  all  the  singular  circum- 
stances of  this  siege  might  afford  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  the  beginnings  of  the  Gospel,  a  demonstration 
that  Jesus  spake  the  truth. 

2.  A  witness  of  the  punishment  of  infidelity.     The  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  was  foretold,  not  merely  to  give  an 
example  of  the  divine  knowledge  of  him  who  uttered  the 
prophecy,  but  because  the  Jews  deserved  that  destruction. 
The  crime  which  brought  it  upon  them  is  intimated  in 
many  of  our  Lord's  parables,  and  is  declared  clearly  in 
other  passages,  so  that  those  who  were  in  possession  of 
the  prophecy  could  not  mistake  the  cause.     All  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached,  knew 
that  the  Jews  had  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  with  this  horrid 
imprecation,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us,  and  upon  our  chil- 
dren ;"  that  they  had  rejected  all  the  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity  which  were  exhibited  in  their  own  land, 
and  not  content  with  despising  the  Gospel,  had  stirred  up 
the  minds  of  the  heathen  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
and  appeared,  so  long  as  their  city  existed,  the  most  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Christian  name.     The  nations  of  the  earth 
saw  this  obstinacy  and  barbarity  recompensed  in  the  very 
manner  which  the  Author  of  the  Gospel  foretold,  and  hav- 
ing his  predictions  in  their  hands,  they  beheld  his  enemies 
taken  in  the  snare  which  he  had  announced.    The  mighty 
works  which  he  did  upon  earth  were  miracles  of  mercy, 
by  which  he  meant  to  win  the  hearts  of  mankind.    But  the 
execution  of  his  threatenings  against  a  nation  of  enemies 
was  a  miracle  of  judgment.     And  the  unparalleled  calami- 
ties, which  the  Jews,  according  to  his  words,  endured,  were 
a  warning  from  heaven  to  all  that  heard  the  Gospel,  not  to 
reject  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves. 
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3.  A  witness  that,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there 
was  the  termination  of  the  law  of  Moses.  While  many  Jews 
persecuted  the  Christians,  there  were  others  who  attempt- 
ed, by  reasoning,  to  impose  upon  them  an  observance  of 
the  law  of  Moses.     They  said  that  it  was  impious  to  for- 
sake an  institution  confessedly  of  divine  original,  and  that 
no  subsequent  revelation  could  diminish  the  sanctity  of  a 
temple  built  by  God,  or  abolish  the  offerings  which  he 
had  required  to  be  presented  there.    You  find  this  reascm- 
ing  most  ably  combated  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  aiid  par- 
ticularly in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     But  the  argu- 
ments of  the  apostle  did  not  completely  counterbakaee 
the  evil  done,  by  the  Judaizing  teachers,  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.     Many  were  disturbed  by  the  sophistry  of  these 
men  in  the  exercise  of  their  Christian  liberty ;  and  many 
were  deterred  from  embracing  the  Gospel,  by  the  fear  of 
being  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies. 
Some  signal  interposition  of  Providence  was  necessary  to 
disjoin  the  spiritual  universal  religion  of  Jesus  from  the 
carnal  local  ordinances  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to  afford 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of  those  who  wished  for 
that  disjunction.     The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  that 
interposition ;  and  the  general  publication  of  the  Gospel, 
before  that  event,  led  men  both  to  look  for  it  as  the  solu- 
tion of  their  doubts,  and  to  rest  in  it  after  it  happened,  as 
the  declaration  from  heaven  that  the  ceremonial  law  was 
finished.     The  service  of  the  temple  could  not  continue 
after  one  stone  of  the  temple  was  not  left  upon  another ; 
the  tribes  could  no  longer  assemble  at  Jerusalem  after  the 
city  was  laid  in  ruins ;  and  that  bondage,  under  which  the 
Jewish  nation  wished  to  bring  the  Christians,  ceased  after 
the  Jews  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  thus  we  are  enabled,  by  the  place  which  this  pro- 
phecy holds,  to  mark  a  beautiful  consistency,  and  a  mu- 
tual dependency  in  the  revelations  with  which  God  hath 
favoured  the  world, — the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  conspi- 
cuous in  the  whole  economy  of  religion.  The  Almighty 
committed  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants  the  hope  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
men  to  Christ.  When  he  who  was  the  end  of  the  law  ap- 
peared, he  appealed  to  Moses  and  the  prophets  as  testify- 
ing of  him,  and  he  claimed  the  character  of  that  prophet 
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whom  they  had  announced.     But  the  purpose  of  the  law 
being  fulfilled  by  his  appearance,  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary that  the  preparatory  dispensation  with  its  appurte- 
nances should  continue.   He  gave  notice,  therefore,  of  the 
.  conclusion  of  the  age  of  the  law,  and  as  that  age  began  and 
was  conducted  with  visible  symbols  of  divine  power,  so 
with  like  symbols  it  was  finished.  The  declaration  of  these 
symbols,  published  to  the  world  in  the  Gospels,  prevented 
them  firom  looking  upon  the  event  with  the  astonishment 
of  ignorance,  and  taught  them  to  connect  this  awful  end- 
mg  of  the  one  age  with  the  character  of  that  age  which 
then  conmienced.     Having  seen  a  period  elapse  sufiicient 
for  the  fidth  of  Christ  to  gain  proselytes  in  many  countries, 
they  saw  the  temple  of  Jerusalem   by  an  interposition 
which  was  the  literal  fiilfilment  of  the  words  of  Christ 
taken  down,  and  were  thus  assured  that  the  hour  was  in- 
deed come  at  which  ancient  prophets  had  more  obscurely 
hinted,  and  which  Jesus  had  declared  in  express  words  as 
Bot  very  distant,  when  men  were  not  to' worship  the  Fa- 
ther at  Jerusalem,  but  when  the  true  worshippers,  every 
(me  from  his  place,  should  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.     The  effect  of  the  event,  thus  interpreted  by  the 
prophecy,  was  powerfiil  and  instantaneous.     It  furnished 
the  earliest  Christian  fiithers  with  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  the  Judaizing  teachers :  it  solved  the  doubts 
of  those  who  were  stumbled  by  their  reasonings  :  it  re- 
Haoved  one  great  objection  which  the  Gentiles  had  to  the 
Gospel :  and  when  the  wall  of  partition  was  thus  removed, 
Bumbers  were  "  turned  fi^m  idols  to  serve  the  living 
God." 

7.  I  mentioned  as  the  next  subject  of  the  predictions  of 
Jesus,  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  subsequent  to  the 
diestruction  of  their  city. 

.  You  may  mark  first  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
sliege.  ^  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days, 
shali  the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her 
Meht,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers 
of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken  ;  and  then  shall  appear  the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven."  It  seems  to  be  plain 
that  these  expressions  point  to  the  consequences  of  the 
siege,  for  they  are  thus  introduced,  "  Immediately  after 
the  tribulation  of  those  days,"  i.  e.  the  distress  endured 
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during  the  siege ;  and  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  us  that  the 
event  pointed  at  was  not  very  distant,  it  is  said  a  few 
verses  after,  <<  This  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these 
things  be  fulfilled."  To  perceive  the  propriety  of  using 
such  expressions  in  this  place,  you  will  recollect  that  sym- 
bolical language  of  which  we  spoke  formerly, — dictated 
by  necessity  in  early  times,  when  the  conceptions  and  the 
words  of  men  were  few, — retained  in  after  times  partly 
from  habit,  and  partly  to  render  speech  more  significant, 
— universally  used  in  eastern  countries, — and  abounding 
in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  who,  speaking  under  the 
influence  of  inspiration,  full  of  the  events  which  they  fore- 
told, and  elevated  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  their  minds, 
employ  a  richness  and  pomp  of  imagery  which  exalts  our 
conceptions  of  the  importance  of  what  they  say,  but  at  the 
same  time  increases  the  obscurity  natural  to  prophecies, 
and  made  the  people  whom  they  addressed  often  call  their 
discourses  dark  sayings.  This  eastern  imagery,  which 
pervades  the  prophetical  style,  is  especially  remarkable 
when  the  rise  or  fall  of  kingdoms  is  foretold.  The  images 
are  then  borrowed  from  the  most  splendid  objects ;  and  as 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  by  hieroglyphics,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  stars,  being  bodies  raised  above  tbd  earth, 
were  used  to  represent  kingdoms  and  princes,  so  in  the 
prophecies  of  their  calamities,  or  prosperity,  changes  upon 
the  heavenly  bodies,  bright  light,  and  thick  darkness  came 
to  be  a  common  phraseology.  Of  the  punishment  which 
God  was  to  inflict  on  Judea,  he  says  by  Jeremiah,  "  I  will 
stretch  out  my  hand  against  thee  and  destroy  thee ;  she 
hath  given  up  the  ghost ;  her  sun  is  gone  down,  while  it  is 
yet  day."*  Of  Egypt,  by  Ezekiel,  "  All  the  bright  lights 
of  heaven  will  I  make  dark  over  thee,  and  make  darkness 
over  thy  land,  saith  the  Lord  God."f  So  by  Joel,  "  The 
earth  shall  quake  before  them,  the  heavens  shall  tremble ; 
the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  with- 
draw their  shining ;  and  the  Lord  shall  utter  his  voice  be- 
fore his  army.":j:  And  when  God  promises  deliverance 
and  victory  to  his  people,  it  is  in  these  beautiful  words, 
"  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon 

•  Jer.  XV.  6,  9.  t  Ezek.  xxxii.  8. 
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withdraw  itself.  But  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  seven- 
fold."* It  was  most  natural  for  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews 
to  introduce,  this  uniform  language  of  former  prophets  in 
foretelling  the  dissolution  of  their  state ;  and  all  that  he 
says  was  fulfilled,  according  to  the  appropriated  use  of 
that  language,  immediately  after  the  siege.  For  the  city 
Was  desolated ;  the  temple  was  burnt ;  that  ecclesiastical 
constitution  which  the  Romans  had  tolerated  after  Judea 
became  a  province  of  the  empire  was  dissolved  ;  the  San- 
hedrim no  longer  assembled ;  the  office  of  the  High  Priest 
could  no  more  be  exercised  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  God ;  every  privilege  which  had  distinguished  the 
people  of  the  Jews  ceased  ;  the  sceptre,  in  appearance  as 
well  as  in  reality,  departed  from  Judah,  and  the  very 
forms  of  the  dispensation  given  by  Moses  came  to  an  end. 

As  changes  upon  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  pro- 
duced by  the  all-ruling  providence  of  God,  so  the  ancient 
prophets  oflen  represent  him  in  their  figurative  language 
as  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  execute  vengeance 
upon  a  guilty  nation ;  and  Daniel  applies  this  language 
to  the  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  Son  of  Man,  when  he 
was  to  take  away  the  dominion  of  the  four  beasts  whom 
Daniel  had  seen  in  his  vision,  and  to  give  the  kingdom  to 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High.f  You  find  our  Lord  referring 
to  this  expression,  which  was  familiar  to  every  Jew.  Im- 
mediately after  the  distress  of  the  siege  you  shall  see  the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven.  The  sign  which  you 
have  been  taught  to  look  for  is  not  a  comet,  or  meteor,  a 
wonderful  appearance  in  the  air  to  astonish  the  ignorant : 
it  is  the  Son  of  man  employing  the  Roman  armies  as  his 
servants,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  those  who  crucified 
him,  and  demonstrating  to  the  world,  by  the  complete 
dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state,  that  all  power  is  committed 
to  him. 

The  first  part,  then,  of  our  Lord's  prophecy  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  subsequent  to  the 
siege,  although  expressed  in  sublime  and  figurative  lan- 
guage, may  be  understood,  by  the  analogy  of  the  prophe- 
tical ^le,  to  mean,  that  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 

•  Isaiah  Ix.  20;  xxx.  26.  t  Dan.  vu.  \a,\^,^1. 
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constitution  of  Judea  was  to  be  anaikilated  immediately 
after  tliat  event. 

But  you  may  observe  in  Luke  another  prophecy  con- 
cerning their  condition,  reaching  to  a  remote  period,  and 
marking  events,  in  their  nature,  most  contingents  ''  Je- 
rusalem-shall be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.''*  Not  only  shall  the 
city  be  taken,  and  the  constitution  be  dissolved,  and  many 
Jews  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  many  be  led  cap- 
tive into  aJl  nations ;  but  Jerusalem  shall  belong  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  be  used  by  them  in  a  contemptuous  manner 
till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.  As  this  predic- 
tion, when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  means  a  great  deal  more  than  is  obvious  at  first 
sight,  and  as  the  present  state  of  the  Jews  is  one  of  the 
strongest  visible  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
I  shall  lay  before  you  the  history  of  Jerusalem  since  it  was 
taken,  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  during  1^  deso- 
lation of  their  city,  and  that  prospect  of  a  better  time 
which  is  intimated  in  the  concise  expression  of  our  Lord. 

The  history  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  time  of  its  being  de- 
stroyed by  Titus  till  this  day,  is  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
expression,  ^'  Jeinisalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." The  emperor  Adrian  conceived  the  design  of  re- 
building Jerusalem  about  forty-seven  years  after  its  de- 
struction. He  planted  a  Roman  colony  there,  and  in 
place  of  the  temple  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  he  erected  a 
temple  to  Jupiter.  The  Jews,  who  inhabited  the  other 
parts  of  Judea,  inflamed  by  this  insulting  act  of  seuu'ileger 
engaged  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  and,  as- 
sembling in  vast  multitudes,  got  possession  of  their  city, 
and  kept  it  for  a  short  time.  But  Adrian  soon  expelled 
them,  demolished  their  towns  and  castles,  desolated  the 
land  of  Judea,  and  scattered  those  who  survived  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  re-established  the  Roman  colony 
in  Jerusalem,  gave  it  a  new  name,  and  forbade  any  Jew 
to  enter  it.  Three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  our 
Saviour,  Constantine,  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  built  many  splendid  Christian  ehurche^ 
m  this  Roman  colony,  and  dispersed  the  Jews  who  at- 

*  Luke  xxi.  24 
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tempted  to  disturb  the  Christians  in  their  worship.  With- 
m  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  Empe- 
ror Julian,  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Apostate, 
because,  although  he  had  been  bred  a  Christian,  he  be- 
came a  heathen,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Christians,  and  with 
a  view  to  defeat  the  prophecy,  invited  the  body  of  the 
Jewish  people  scattered  through  the  empire,  to  return  to 
their  city  ;  and  professing  to  lament  the  oppression  which 
they  had  endured,  gave  orders  for  rebuilding  their  temple. 
His  lieutenants  did  begin.  But,  says  the  Roman  histo- 
rian Ammianus  Marcellinus,  whose  respectable  authority 
there  is  no  reason  in  this  instance  to  question,  balls  of  fire 
bursting  forth  near  the  foundation  made  it  impossible  for 
the  workmen  to  approach  the  place,  and  the  enterprise 
was  laid  aside.*  Julian  did  not  reign  above  two  years ; 
and  as  all  the  emperors  who  succeeded  him  were  Chris- 
tians, no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  rebuild  the  temple, 
and  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  living  in  the  city.  It 
was  only  by  stealth,  or  by  bribing  the  guards,  that  they 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  ruins  of  their  temple.  In  the  year 
637,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  successors  of  the  great 
impostor  Mahomet.  A  mosque  was  built  upon  the  very 
spot  where  the  temple  of  Solomon  had  stood;  and  this 
mosque  was  afterwarids  so  much  enlarged  and  beautified, 
that  it  became  the  resort  of  the  Mahometans  in  the  ad- 
joining countries,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  temple  had 
been  of  the  Jews.  Since  that  time  it  has  pajssed,  in  the 
succession  of  conquests  made  by  difierent  nations  and 
tribes,  through  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Mamelukes.  It  was  for  some  time  in  possession  of 
Christians,  who,  having  marched  from  Europe  at  the  era 
of  the  Crusades,  to  deliver  their  brethren  in  the  holy  land 
from  oppression,  and  to  rescue  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord 
out  of  the  hands  of  Mahometans,  took  Jerusalem,  and  es- 
tablished a  kingdom  which  lasted  about  a  century.  The 
Christian  forces  were  at  length  expelled ;  the  Mamelukes, 
and  after  them  the  Ottoman  Turks,  regained  the  city,  and 
till  this  day  the  Mahometan  worship  is  established  there. 
Christians,  who  are  drawn  thither  by  reverence  for  the 
place  where  our  Lord  lay,  are  admitted  to  reside ;  and 
their  worship  is  tolerated  upon  their  paying  a  large  tribute 


*  AmiB«  Marcel,  lib.  zziii. 
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But  hardly  any  Jews  are  to  be  seen  in  the  city.  They 
consider  it  as  so  much  defiled  by  the  Mahometans  and 
Christians^  that  they  choose  rather  to  worship  God  in  any 
other  place.  They  are  persecuted  by  the  reigning  power. 
And  the  poverty  of  the  city  does  not  afford  them  much 
temptation  in  the  way  of  gain  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
con  veniencies  to  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  submit 
if  they  attempted  to  live  there.  Jerusalem  then,  is  stilt 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles.  During  the  seventeen 
hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  destroyed  by 
Titus,  the  Jews  have  never  been  quietly  settled  there.  It 
has,  with  hardly  any  interruption,  belonged  to  Gentile  na- 
tions ;  and  it  has  received  every  thing  which  the  Jews  ac- 
count a  pollution. 

You  will  attend  next  to  the  condition  of  the  Jewish 
people  during  this  desolation  of  their  city.     Amongst  the 
many  striking  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  every  intelligent  observer  will  reckon  the  firequent 
dispersions  of  that  unhappy  people.     Most  other  nations, 
when  subdued  by  a  warlike  or  powerful  neighbour,  have 
continued  to  inhabit  some  portion  of  their  ancient  terri- 
tory.    They  have  either  adopted  the  laws  and  manners  of 
their  conquerors,  and  in  process  of  time  have  been  so  com- 
pletely incorporated  with  them,  as  not  to  form  a  distinct 
body;  or  if  the  cruel  policy  of  the  conquerors  marked  out 
for  them  a  humbler  station,  they  have  descended  from  their 
former  rank  of  freemen,  without  changing  their  climate,  and 
have  remained  as  servants  in  the  land  of  which  they  were 
once  the  masters.     But  the  conquerors  of  Judea  in  all 
ages,  not  content  with  the  subjection  of  the  inhabitants, 
transplanted  them  into  other  countries,  and  in  distant  land» 
marked  out  the  cities  which  they  were  to  possess,  and  the 
fields  which  they  were  to  cultivate.  Thus  Esarhaddon,  king 
of  Assyria,  took  away  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and  planted 
them  beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  130  years  after,  carried  the  two  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  captive  to  Babylon ;  and  the  Romans^ 
also  at  a  later  period  led  the  Jews  captive  into  all  nations. 
Whatever  were  the  motives  which  led  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  to  adopt  this  singular  system  of  policy,  in  following  it 
out,  they  only  fulfilled  the  appointment  of  heaven :  and  the 
kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  the  emperors  of  Rome, 
although  they  meant  it  not  so  in  their  hearts,  yet  by  the 
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peculiar  sufferings  which  they  brought  upon  the  captive 
nation,  were  the  instruments  of  accomplishing  the  prophe- 
cies contained  in  its  sacred  books.  Moses,  amongst  other 
curses  which  were  to  overtake  the  children  of  Israel  in 
case  of  disobedience,  mentions  this  :  "  1  will  make  thy  ci- 
ties waste,  and  I  will  bring  the  land  into  desolation ;  and 
thine  enemies  which  dwell  therein  shall  be  astonished  at 
it.  The  Lord  shall  bring  against  thee  a  nation  from  far, 
and  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high 
and  fenced  walls  come  down.  And  ye  shall  be  plucked 
off  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it ;  and  the  Lord 
shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people,  from  the  one  end  of 
the  earth  even  unto  the  other."*  The  frequent  captivities 
and  dispersions  of  the  Jews  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
words  of  the  curse ;  and  this  singular  punishment  has  been 
repeated  as  often  as  the  sins  of  the  nation  called  for  the 
judgments  of  heaven. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  by  these  frequent 
dispersi(ms,  the  whole  race  of  the  Jews  would  be  con- 
founded amongst  other  nations.  But  it  is  most  remark- 
able, that  although  distinguished  from  all  other  people  by 
being  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  remain  dis- 
tinguished also  by  their  religion  and  customs ;  and  al- 
though everywhere  found,  they  are  everywhere  separated 
from  those  around  them.  I  speak  not  of  the  ten  tribes 
carried  away  by  Esarhaddon,  who  were  so  far  estranged 
&om  the  true  God  before  they  left  their  own  land,  that  they 
easily  adopted  the  idolatry  of  the  nations  to  which  they 
were  led  captive,  and  so  ceased  to  be  a  people.f  But  I 
speak  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  composing 
what  was  properly  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  ad- 
hered to  the  family  of  David  after  Israel  had  rebelled 
against  them,  to  which  the  promise  of  the  Messiah  had 
been  restricted  by  the  patriarch  Jacob,  and  in  which  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jewish  nation  is  to  be  looked  for.  Now  we  know  that 
when  Judah  was  carried  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
Babylon,  the  captives  did  not  worship  the  gods  of  the  con- 
querors.    Daniel  and  other  great  men  were  raised  up  by 

*  Levit  xxvi.  31,  32;  Deut.  xxviiL  passim. 
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God  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  the  fortitude  of 
the  servants  of  heaven.  And  by  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances which  the  providence  of  God  combined  to  ful- 
fil his  pleasure,  those  who  were  for  the  God  <^  Israel  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  rebuild 
the  temple.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  contained 
these  words  :*  *<  The  Lord  of  heaven  hath  charged  me  to 
build  him  an  house  at  Jerusalem.  Who  is  there  among 
you  of  all  his  people  ?  His  Grod  be  with  him,  and  let  him 
go  up  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah,  and  build  the  house 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  It  was  under  the  character  of 
the  servants  of  God,  by  which  character  they  were  distin- 
guished from  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  that  the  Jews 
returned  ;  and  the  calamitiejs  which  they  had  suffered  du- 
ring their  captivity,  seem  to  have  cured  that  proneness 
to  idolatry,  which  the  more  ancient  prophets  so  often  re- 
prove. AH  that  returned  are  spoken  of  in  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  zealous  for  the  worship  of  the  true 
God.  Their  descendants,  who  settled  and  multiplied  in 
the  Holy  Land,  never  showed  any  inclination  to  worship 
idols.  They  endured  a  severe  persecution  under  Antio- 
(;hus,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  the  worship  which 
he  prescribed ;  and  one  of  the  causes  which  incensed  the 
Romans  against  them  was  their  abhorrence  of  the  gods  of 
the  empire.  Since  their  dispersion  by  Titus  and  by  Ad- 
rian, they  have  never  joined  in  Heathen,  Christian,  or 
Mahometan  worship.  Their  rites,  burdensome  as  they 
are,  and  contemptible  as  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  stran- 
gers, have  been  religiously  observed  by  the  whole  nation. 
A  sullen,  uncomplying,  covetous  spirit,  has  conspired  with 
the  singularity  of  their  rites  to  render  them  odious  and  ri- 
diculous. The  character  of  a  Jew  is  marked  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  earth  ;  and  one  can  find  no  words  which  so  li- 
terally express  the  condition  of  this  people,  as  the  words 
uttered  more  than  3000  years  ago  by  their  own  lawgiver. 
"  These  curses  shall  come  upon  thee  for  a  sign  and  for  a 
wonder,  and  upon  thy  seed  for  ever ;  and  thou  shalt  become 
an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word  among  all  the 
nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee."f  In  this  won- 
derful manner  have  the  Jews,  whose  native  land  is  still 

•  Ezra  i.  2,  3.  t  I^eut,  xxviii.  87,  46. 
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trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  been  preserved  in  all  parts 
of  the^earth  a  distinct  people. 

But  the  prediction  brings  into  our  view  the  prospect  of 
a  better  time :  <<  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles,  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled ;"  which, 
in  plain  grammatical  construction,  implies,  that  when  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  are  fulfilled,  Jerusalem  shall  no  longer 
be  trodden  down.  Our  Lord  is  referring  to  the  latter  part 
of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks :  "  The  people 
«f  the  prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood ;  and 
— ke  shsdl  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  consummation, 
and  that  determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate  ;" 
or,  as  I  am  assured  by  the  best  authority,  it  may  be  ren- 
dered, "  upon  the  desolator."*  Now,  this  consummation, 
what  the  Septuagint  calls  i  o^rthum  rev  Km^w,  is  to  be 
learned  from  other  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  which 
there  k  a  most  circumstantial  prophecy  of  the  &te  of  the 
great  empires  of  the  world,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  of  the 
empire  of  the  Romans,  who  were  the  desolators  of  Judea.f 
A  ,gre9,t  part  of  that  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  Learn- 
ed men  have  traced  so  striking  a  coincidence  between  the 
words  of  Daniel  and  the  history  of  the  world,  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  impress  every  candid  mind  with  the  divine  inspi- 
ration of  this  prophet,  highly  favoured  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
beget  a  full  conviction,  that  every  word  which  he  has  spo- 
ken will  in  due  time  be  accomplished.  When  that  will  be, 
^r  how  it  will  be,  we  know  not.  But  as  the  events  that 
have  already  happened  have  reflected  the  clearest  light  upon 
lM*mer  parts  of  the  prophecy,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  end,  when  it  arrives,  will  explain  those  parts  which  are 
still  daHL,  and  that  there  are  methods  in  reserve,  by  wbich 
the  tunes  of  the  Gentiles,  that  which  is  determined  upon 
the  desolator,  all  the  purposes  of  God's  providence  re- 
specting the  kingdoms  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  shall  be  fulfilled.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
our  Lord's  words,  to  consider  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
their  own  land  as  connected  with  this  end,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles i  and  when  we  take  into  our 
view  other  parts  of  Scripture,  hardly  any  doubt  is  left  in 

•JDan.  ix,  $6,  J87.  +  Dan.  ii.  and  vV\, 
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our  minds  that  this  was  his  meaning.     Moses,  when  he 
threatens  the  Jews  with  dispersion,  gives  notice,  that  if,  in 
their  captivity,  they  returned  to  the  Lord,  he  would  ga- 
ther them  from  the  nations  to  which  he  had  scattered 
them  :  "  And  yet  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  of 
their  enemies,  I  will  not  cast  them  away,  neither  will  J  ab- 
hor them  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  cove- 
nant with  them ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  their  God."*     You 
find  this  hope  expressed  by  David,  by  Solomon,  by  Isaiah, 
and  Jeremiah.     Accordingly  the  two  tribes  who  remem- 
bered the  God  of  their  fathers,  in  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
mise, as  Nehemiah  interprets  their  deliverance,  were  ga- 
thered from  their  captivity.     After  their  return,  the  same 
threatenings  of  dispersion  were  denounced  against  them  if 
they  disobeyed,  and  the  same  promises  of  beiog  brought 
back  if  they  repented.     Zechariah,  who  prophesied  ailer 
the  return,  s^ys,  <<  I  will  gather  all  nations  against  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  city  shall  be  taken."     But  he  says  also,  the 
day  is  coming  when  <^  I  will  seek  to  destroy  all  the  nations 
that  come  against  Jerusalem.     And  I  will  pour  upon  the 
house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication."f  And  this  is  agree- 
able to  the  words  of  more  ancient  prophets  :  for  God  says 
by  Jeremiah,  "  Though  I  make  a  full  end  of  all  the  na- 
tions whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  will  I  not  make  a 
ftill  end  of  thee ;"  J  and  by  Amos,  "  I  will  plant  them  upon 
their  land,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  pulled  out  of  the 
land  which  I  have  given  theni."§     These  prophecies,  and 
many  others  of  the  same  import,  open  to  our  view  a  time 
when  the  Jews  are  to  be  brought  back  from  captivity. 
Their  return  from  Babylon,  which  was  a  fulfilment  of  their 
own  prophecies,  is  a  pledge  that  the  greater  promise  of  an 
everlasting  settlement  in  their  own  land  shall  be  fulfilled 
also.     Their  being  to  this  day  a  distinct  people,  separate 
from  all  others,  renders  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  pos- 
sible, and  seems  intended  as  a  standing  miracle  to  keep 
alive  in  the  world  the  faith  of  this  event.     Our  Lord,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  foretells  the  destruction  of  the  holy 
city,  and  the  second  long  captivity  of  the  Jews,  intimates, 

•  Levit.  xxvi.  44.  f  Zech.  xiv.  2;  xii.  9,  10. 
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by  bis  mode  of  expression,  that  it  was  not  to  be  perpetual : 
and  bis  apostle  Paul,  to  whom  Jesus,  after  bis  ascension, 
revealed  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  delights  to  dwell  upon 
this  thought — "  I  would  not,  brethren,"  he  says  to  the  Ro- 
mans, *^  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  that 
blindness  in  part  has  happened  to  Israel,  till  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  be  come  in ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved."* 
What  a  glorious  view  is  here  presented  of  the  universal 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  at  length  to  comprehend 
even  the  children  of  those  who  slew  him  I     What  a  con- 
sistency and  grandeur  in  the  conduct  of  divine  Providence 
with  regard  to  the  Jews,  that  people  whom  God  form- 
ed for  himself  to  show  forth  his  praise  I    Raised  up  at  first 
as  a  light  in  a  dark  place — retaining  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God  amidst  the  idolatry  of  the  nations 
— keeping  in  their  oracles  the  hope  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind— carrying  by  their  dispersions  these   oracles,  this 
knowledge  and  hope,  through  the  whole^  earth,  and  thus 
rendering  the  Messiah  the  desire  of  all  nations — exhibiting 
in  their  singular  misfortunes  the  holiness  and  the  power  of 
their  God — a  monument  to  the  world  in  their  present  state, 
that  Jesus  is  able  to  take  vengeance  of  his  enemies — and 
yet  preserved,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  punishment  which 
they  endure  for  obstinacy  and  infidelity,  to  receive  Christ 
as  a  nation,  and  thus  to  be  the  future  instruments  of  the  con- 
version of  the  whole  world  I     When  this  people,  by  the 
out-stretched  arm  of  the  Almighty,  shall  be  brought  back 
in  his  time  from  the  lands  where  they  now  sojourn,  to  that 
land  which,  in  the  beginning,  he  chose  for  them,  and  Je- 
rusalem, which  is  now  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Jews ;  when  every  prophecy  in  their 
books  shall  be  found  to  conspire  most  exactly  w  ith  the 
words  spoken  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  all  shall 
receive  a  striking  accomplishment  in  events  most  interest^ 
ing  to  the  whole  universe — what  eye  will  be  so  sealed  as 
to  exclude  this  light,  what  mind  so  hardened  as  not  to 
yield  to  a  conviction  which  the  infinite  knowledge  and 
power  of  God  will  then  appear  to  have  united  in  produc- 
ing I     Every  charge  of  partiality  in  the  Lord  of  nature^ 
which  the  superficial  infidel  is  hasty  to  bring  forward, 

*  Bom.  xi.  25. 
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shall  then  be  swallowed  up  in  the  full  expositioii  of  that 
great  scheme  which  is  now  carrying  forwwl  for  the  final 
salvation  of  all  the  children  of  God,  and  every  tongue  wiU 
join  in  that  expression  of  exalted  devotion  with  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  shuts  up  this  subject — <^  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  how  un- 
searchable are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding 
out  I  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who 
hath  been  his  counsellor  ?"* 

8.  I  mentioned,  as  the  last  subject  of  our  Lord's  pro- 
phecies, the  final  discrimination  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  at  the  day  of  judgment.  This  great  event  is  fore- 
told under  similitudes,  in  plain  words,  without  hesitation, 
with  solenmity,  with  minuteness.  The  veil  is  in  some 
measure  removed,  and  we,  whose  views  are  generally  con- 
fined to  the  events  of  the  little  spot  which  we  inhabit,  are 
enabled  by  the  great  Prophet  to  look  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  He  has,  indeed,  hidden  the  time  firom  our 
eyes,  but  he  has  minutely  described  every  other  circum- 
stance. The  clearness  of  his  predictions  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject distinguishes  him  from  every  other  teacher  who  had 
appeared  before  his  time,  and  afibrds  a  presumption  of  his 
divine  character.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  enlarging 
upon  these  predictions,  and  I  mention  them  at  present, 
only  to  state  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  pro- 
phecy which  we  have  been  considering.  The  darkening 
of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars^the  Son  of  man  coming 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven — his  sending  forth  his  angels  with 
a  trumpet,  and  gathering  his  elect  from  the  four  winds ; 
all  these  circumstances  bring  to  our  minds  a  day  more 
awful  and  important  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or 
any  of  its  immediate  consequences.  And  although  it  is 
possible,  and  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture  lan- 
guage, to  find  a  meaning  for  the  various  expressions  here 
used,  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state,  in  the  general 
publication  of  the  gospel  after  that  event,  and  the  great 
accession  of  converts  which  it  contributed  to  bring  to 
Christianity — yet  we  know  that  these  are  the  very  expres- 
sions by  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  have  described 
that  day,  when  all  who  have  lived  upon  the  fece  of  the 

•  Rom.  xi.  33,  84. 
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earth  shall  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Se- 
veral commentators  have  been  of  opinion  that  there  is 
here,  in  addition  to  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, a  direct  prophecy  of  the  day  of  judgment.  But 
the  limitation  of  the  time  of  the  fulfilment  to  the  existence 
of  the  generation  then  alive,  is  an  unanswerable  objection 
to  this  opinion  ;  and,  therefore,  I  consider  the  latter  part 
of  this  prediction  as  a  specimen  given  by  our  Lord  of  a 
prophecy  with  a  double  sense.  We  found  that,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  language  of  the  prophet  is  often  so 
contrived  as  to  apply  at  once  to  two  events,  the  one  near 
and  local,  the  other  remote  and  universal.  Thus  David, 
in  describing  his  own  sufferings,  introduces  expressions 
which  are  a  literal  description  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  are  s^plied  as  such  by  the  Evangelists ;  and  the 
words  in  which  he  paints  the  peaceful  reign  of  Solomon, 
received  a  literal  accomplishment  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  So  here  the  Messiah,  who  often,  in  other 
respects,  copies  the  manner,  and  refers  to  the  words  of 
an<^ent  prophets,  while  he  is  immediately  foretelling  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  looks  forward  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  expresses  himself  in  a  language  which,  although, 
by  the  established  practice  of  the  prophets,  it  is  applicable 
in  a  figurative  sense  to  the  fall  of  a  city  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  state,  yet  in  its  true,  literal,  precise  meaning,  ap- 
plies to  that  day  in  which  all  cities  and  states  are  equally 
interested.  While  the  fulfilment  then  of  the  direct  sense 
of  this  prophecy  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  divine  know- 
ledge of  Jesus,  it  is  also  a  pledge,  that  the  secondary  sense 
shall  in  due  time  be  accomplished ;  and  thus  the  exhorta^ 
tion  with  which  our  Lord  concludes  this  prophecy,  and 
which  is  manifestly  expressed  in  such  a  manner,  as  shows 
that  it  was  intended  for  his  disciples  in  every  age,  is  en- 
forced upon  us  as  well  as  upon  those  that  hes^  him.  The 
Christians  were  delivered  from  the  destruction  in  which 
their  countrymen  were  involved,  by  following  the  direc- 
tions of  Jews ;  and  upon  our  watchftilness  and  obedience 
to  him  depend  our  comfort,  our  improvement,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  our  souls  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord. 

JosephiiB,  Hurd,  and  Commentariefi  on  the  24th  chapter  of  Mato 
thew,  in  the  works  of  Tillotson,  Jfortin,  Newton,  Newcuiue,  &c« 
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Many  of  the  principal  &cts  in  the  Christian  religion  may 
be  introduced  as  instances  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  Jesus,  and  as  thus  serving  to  illustrate  the  abun- 
dant measure  in  which  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  given  to 
that  Great  Prophet,  who  had  been  announced  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  But  two  of  these  facts  deserve  a 
more  particular  consideration  in  a  view  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  because,  independently  of  their  having  been 
foretold,  they  bring  a  very  strong  confirmation  to  the  high 
claim  advanced  in  the  Scriptures.  The  two  facts  which  I 
mean  are,  the  resurrecition  of  Jesus,  and  the  propagation 
of  Christianity. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.   Had 
he  never  returned  from  the  grave,  his  enemies  would  have 
considered  his  death  as  the  completion  of  their  triumph  r 
and  those  who  had  admired  his  character,  and  had  been 
convinced  by  his  works  that  he  was  a  teacher  sent  ftom 
God,  must  have  considered  his  blood  as  only  adding  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  righteous  blood  that  had  been  shed  upon 
the  earth.     His  friends  might  have  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  transmit,  with  distinguished  honour  to  posterity,  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  prophet  mighty  in  word 
and  in  deed.     Yet  even  they  would  have  been  stumbled 
when  they  recollected  his  pretensions  and  his  prophecies. 
He  had  claimed  a  character  and  an  authority  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  his  being  a  victim  to  the  malice 
of  men  ;  and  he  had  foretold  that  after  being  three  days, 
that  is,  according  to  the  Jewish  phraseology,  a  part  of 
three  days  in  the  grave,  he  would  rise  from  the  dead  on 
the  third  day ;  resting  the  truth  of  his  claim  upon  this 
fact  as  the  sign  that  was  to  be  given.     The  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  then,  is  not  merely  an  important,  it  is  an  essential 
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fact  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  If  the  Author  of  this 
religion  did  not  return  from  the  grave,  he  is,,  according  to 
his  own  confession,  an  impostor :  if  he  did,  all  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  this  singular  fact,  must  ac- 
knowledge, from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  with  power,  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead. 

It  behoves  you  to  examine  with  particular  care  the  kind 
of  evidence  upon  which  the  wisdom  of  God  has  chosen  to 
rest  a  fact  so  essential.  To  the  apostles,  who  were  with 
Jesus  when  he  was  apprehended,  who  knew  certainly  that 
he  was  crucified,  one  of  whom  saw  him  on  the  cross,  and 
all  of  whom  were  permitted  to  converse  with  him  after  he 
was  risen,  his  resurrection  was  as  much  an  object  of  sense, 
at  least  it  was  an  inference  as  clearly  deducible  from  what 
they  did  see,  as  if  they  had  been  present  when  the  angel 
rolled  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  when 
Jesus  came  forth  in  the  same  manner  as  Lazarus  had  done 
a  little  before  at  his  command.  But  this  evidence  of  sense 
could  not  extend  beyond  the  forty  days  during  which 
Jesus  remained  upon  earth.  And  the  first  thing  that  meets 
you,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  resurrection,  is  the 
number  of  persons  to  whom  this  evidence  of  sense  was 
vouchsafed.  The  time  is  limited.  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sary limitation  of  the  number  that  might  have  seen  Jesus 
during  that  time,  and,  as  the  faith  of  future  ages  must  in 
a  great  measure  rest  upon  their  testimony,  it  is  natural  to 
consider  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  particular  num- 
ber to  which  this  evidence  of  sense  was  confined,  that 
serves  to  render  the  fact  incredible. 

The  number  is  much  greater  than  will  appear  at  first  sight 
to  a  careless  reader  of  the  Gospels.  The  soldiers,  the 
women,  and  the  disciples  only  are  mentioned  there.  But 
you  will  find  it  said,  that  Jesus  went  before  his  disciples 
into  Galilee,  where  he  had  appointed  them  to  meet  him ; 
and  one  of  the  appearances  narrated  by  John  is  said  to 
have  been  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  which  lay  in  Galilee. 
Now  Galilee  was  the  country  where  our  Lord  had  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  where  his  person  was  perfectly 
well  known,  where  his  mother's  relations  and  the  families 
of  the  apostles  resided.  His  going  to  Galilee  therefore, 
after  his  resurrection,  was  giving  to  a  number  of  persons 
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deeply  interested  in  tlie  fact,  an  opportunity  of  being  con- 
vinced by  their  own  senses  that  the  Lord  was  risen  indeed, 
^md  thus  crowned  those  evidences  of  his  divine  mission 
which  they  had  derived  from  their  former  acquaintance 
with  him.  Accordingly  Paul  says,  that  our  Lord  "  was 
seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,"  which  must 
have  happened  in  Galilee,  for  the  number  of  disciples  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  ascension  was  but  ^'  an  hundred  and 
twenty."  The  testimony  of  this  multitude  of  witnesses  in 
Galilee  was  sufficient  to  diffuse  through  their  neighbours 
and  contemporaries  a  conviction  of  the  &ct  which  they 
saw. 

But,  it  has  been  asked,  why  did  Jesus  retire  to  a  re- 
mote province,  and  show  himself  at  Jerusalem  only  to  a 
few  witnesses?  Why  did  he  not  appear  openly  in  the 
temple,  in  the  synagogue,  in  the  streets  of  thq  holy  city, 
'  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  before  his  death,  and  over- 
power the  incredulity  of  the  Jews  by  an  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  his  divine  power  ?  It  is  admitted  that  he  did  not 
show  himself  to  all  the  people.  But  the  objection  arising 
from  this  supposed  deficiency  in  the  evidence,  has  been 
completely  answered  by  some  of  the  best  commentators 
upon  the  New  Testament,  and  by  writers  in  the  deistical 
controversy.  The  heads  of  the  answers  are  these.  The 
Jewish  nation,  who  had  resisted  all  the  evidences  of  our 
Lord's  divine  mission  which  were  exhibited  before  their 
eyes  during  his  ministry,  were  not  entitled  to  expect  that 
any  further  means  should  be  employed  by  heaven  for  their 
conviction.  The  probability  is,  that  the  same  narrow  views 
and  evil  passions  which  had  produced  their  unbelief  while 
he  lived,  would  have  rendered  his  appearance  in  their  city 
after  his  death  ineffectual.  Our  Lord,  who  foresaw  this 
inefficacy,  seems  to  suggest  it  as  the  reason  of  his  conduct 
in  this  matter,  when  he  concludes  one  of  his  parables  with 
saying,  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
wUl  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 
After  our  Lord  spake  these  words,  the  experiment  was 
made  in  the  case  of  Lazarus.  Many  of  the  neighbours  of 
Mary  might  know  certainly  that  her  brother  had  been 
raised  by  the  power  of  Jesus.  Yet  some  of  them  who  had 
seen  all  the  things  that  were  done,  went  and  told  the  Pha- 
risees ;  and  the  Pharisees,  upon  the  report  of  this  miracle, 
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took  counsel  to  put  Jesus  to  death.  It  was  not  meet  that 
his  own  resurrection  should  give  occasion  to  similar  plots 
s^ain  to  take  away  his  life.  To  all  this  it  is  to  be  added 
in  the  last  place,  that,  whatever  reception  Jesus  had  met 
with  in  Jerusalem,  the  evidence  for  Christianity  might 
have  been  injured  by  his  appearing  there  after  his  resur- 
rection. Had  the  Jews  continued  to  reject  and  persecute 
him,  the  united  testimony  of  the  nation  against  the  resur- 
rection might  have  been  represented  as  sufficient  to  out- 
weigh the  positive  testimony  of  the  apostles.  Had  they 
received  hun  as  their  Messiah  after  he  was  risen,  the 
Christian  religion  might  have  been  represented  as  a  state- 
trick  devised  by  able  men  for  the  glory  of  the  nation, 
which  met  with  opposition  at  first,  but  to  the  faith  of  which 
a  well-concerted  story  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  its 
author  did  at  last  subdue  the  minds  of  the  people.  From 
this  specimen  of  the  answers  which  may  be  made  to  the 
objection,  it  appears  that  God  tries  the  honesty  of  our 
hearts  by  the  methods  which  he  employs  to  enlighten  our 
reason,  that  the  evidence  of  religion  was  not  intended  to 
overpower  those  whose  minds  are  perverted,  but  to  satisfy 
th(^e  who  love  the  truth,  and  that,  in  examining  any 
branch  of  that  evidence,  our  business  is  not  to  inquire  what 
God  might  have  done,  but  to  consider  what  he  has  done, 
and  to  rest  on  those  facts  which  appear  to  our  understand- 
ing to  be  sufficiently  proven,  although  our  imagination 
may  figure  other  proofs  by  which  they  are  not  supported. 

Having  seen  that  the  objection,  suggested  by  the  limi- 
tation of  the  number  of  those  who  saw  Jesus  afler  his  re- 
surrection, may  easily  be  answered,  I  proceed  to  state  the 
different  kinds  of  evidence  which  we,  in  these  later  ages, 
have. for  the  truth  of  this  fact.  They  are  three.  The  tra- 
ditionary evidence  arising  from  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  belief  of  this  fact  through  the  Christian  world — ^the 
clear  testimony  of  the  apostles  recorded  in  their  writings — 
and  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  upon  the  apostles. 

The  lowest  degree  of  evidence,  which  we  enjoy  for  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  isthat  kind  of  traditionary  evidence 
which  arises  from  the  universal  difiusion  of  the  belief  of 
this  fact  through  the  Christian  world.  It  appears  fi:om 
the  earliest  Christian  writers,  that  it  was  the  general  faith 
of  all  who  named  the  name  of  Christ,  that  he  had  risen 
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from  the  dead.  We  are  told  that  the  first  Christians,  in 
that  exultation  of  mind  of  which  our  familiarity  with 
the  great  truths  of  religion  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  form 
a  just  conception,  were  accustomed  to  salute  one  another 
when  they  met,  with  this  expression,  X^trrf  ttnrm :  and 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  church,  was  called  Ko^i««i)  iftt^et,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  world  has  been  observed  as  the  day 
upon  which  the  followers  of  Jesus  assemble  for  the  exer- 
cises of  devotion,  is  a  standing  unequivocal  memorial  of  the 
truth  of  the  fact  which  upon  that  day  especially  is  remem- 
bered. It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  so  extraordinary 
a  fact  should  have  been  so  universally  propagated,  if  it 
had  not  been  founded  iu  the  certain  uncontradicted  know- 
ledge of  those  who  lived  near  the  time.  But,  strong  as 
this  presumption  may  justly  be  held,  the  faith  of  future 
ages  in  so  essential  a  fiust  required  a  more  determinate 
support. 

And  this  is  found  in  the  clear  precise  testimony  of  the  apos- 
tles, those  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  who  did  eat  and 
drink  with  Jesus  after  he  rose  from  the  dead  ;  a  testimony 
transmitted  to  us  in  the  authentic  genuine  record  of  dis- 
courses that  were  delivered  before  his  murderers  in  the  city 
where  he  suffered,  six  weeks  after  he  rose ;  and  of  other  dis- 
courses, and  histories,  and  epistles,  in  which  eye-witnesses 
declare  what  they  had  seen,  and  heard,  and  handled  of  the 
word  of  life.  To  this  office  Jesus  separated  the  apostles,  when 
he  called  them,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  teach,  to  be  always 
with  him ;  and  when  he  said  to  them  a  little  btjfore  his 
death,  "  Ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been 
with  me  from  the  beginning ;"  and  a  little  before  his  as- 
cension, "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth."  The  apostles  had  this  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  their  office  ;  for  when  the  place  of  Judas 
was  to  be  supplied,  Peter  says  to  the  disciples,  "  Of  these 
men  that  have  companied  with  us,  all  the  time  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us,  must  one  be  or- 
<lained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection."  And 
to  Paul,  who  was  an  apostle  "  born  out  of  due  time,"  Jesus 
appeared  from  heaven,  that  he  might  also  be  a  witness  of 
the  things  which  he  had  seen. 

You  may  mark  here  an  uniformity  in  the  evidence  of 
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Christianity.  The  same  persons,  who  are  to  us  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  signs  which  Jesus  did  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples,  are  witnesses  also  of  his  having  risen  from  the 
dead.  In  both  cases  they  do  not  declare  opinions  upon  • 
doubtful  points,  but  they  attest  palpable  facts,  level  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  plainest  understanding:  and  their 
clear  unambiguous  testimony  to  the  miracles  and  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus,  in  which  they  agreed  with  themselves 
and  with  one  another  till  the  end,  is  written  in  the  same 
books,  that  we  may  believe  tliat  he  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God. 

We  are  thus  led  back  to  those  circumstances  which 
were  formerly  stated  as  giving  credibility  in  our  days  to 
the   miracles   of  Jesus;   such  as  the   character  of  the 
apostles,  the  scene  of  danger  and  suffering  in  which  their 
testimony  was  given,  the  fortitude  with  which  they  ad- 
hered to  it,  and  that'  simplicity,  that  air  of  truth,  which 
pervades  the  evangelical  history,  and  which  falsehood  can- 
not  uniformly  preserve.     All  these   circumstances   are 
common  to  the  record  of  the  miracles  and  to  the  record  of 
the  resurrection.     But  there  are  some  internal  marks  of 
truth  in  the  history  of  the  resurrection,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  impress  conviction  upon  all  who  are  capa- 
ble of  apprehending  them.    I  shall  mention   the  three 
following.      The   history  of  the  resurrection,   published 
during  the  life  of  the  witnesses  of  that  event,  relates  the 
consternation  which  it  excited  amongst  the  enemies  of 
Jesus,  the  awkward  attempts  which  they  made  to  affix  the 
charge  of  imposture  upon  the  disciples,  and  the  currency 
of  that  report  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  history.     Again,  the  historians  exhibit  the  pre- 
judices of  the  apostles,  their  slowness  of  heart  to  believe, 
the  natural  banner  in  which  their  doubts  were  overcome, 
.and  the  combination  of  circumstances  by  which  a  firm 
belief  of  the  resurrection  was  established  in  the  minds  of 
the  witnesses,  and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  faith  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.     There  are,  lastly,  that  apparent  imperfec- 
tion and  inaccuracy  in  the  several  accounts  of  this  trans- 
action, and  those  seeming  contradictions,  which  render  it 
impossible  for  any  person  to  believe  that  there  was  a  col- 
lusion amongst  the  evangelists  in  framing  their  story,  and 
which  ^et  fare  of  such  a  kind,  that  the  Vn^evrnV-^   v& 
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learned  men,  by  attending  to  minute  and  delicate  circum- 
stances which  escape  ordinary  observers,  has  formed  out 
of  the  four  narrations  a  consistent,  probable  account  of  the 
whole  transaction.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon  these  points.  But  they  are  so  essential  to  this  most 
interesting  article  of  our  faith,  that  they  deserve  your 
closest  study.  And  for  that  purpose  I  recommend  to  you 
the  four  following  books,  which  every  student  of  divinity 
ought  to  read.  The  first  is  Ditton  on  the  Resurrection. 
One  part  of  this  book  is  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of 
moral  evidence,  and  of  the  obligation  which  lies  u]lon 
every  reasonable  being  to  assent  to  certain  degrees  of  mo- 
ral evidence ;  the  other  part  is  an  application  of  this  gene- 
ral view  to  the  testimony  upon  which  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  received ;  and  is  calculated  to  show  that  this 
testimony  has  all  the  qualifications  of  an  evidence  obliga- 
tory on  the  human  understanding.  The  second  book  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Trial  of  the  Witnesses.  There 
are  a  judge,  a  jury,  and  pleaders  upon  both  sides  of  the 
question.  The  arguments  are  summed  up  by  the  judge^ 
and  the  jury  are  unanimous  in  their  verdict  that  the 
apostles  were  not  guilty  of  bearing  false  witness  in  their 
testimony  of  the  resurrection.  The  form  of  the  book,  as 
well  as  the  excellence  of  the  matter,  has  rendered  it  po- 
pular ;  and  it  will  be  particularly  useful  to  you  by  making 
you  acquainted  with  the  objections  and  the  heads  of  the 
answers.  The  third  is,  Gilbert  Wesfs  Observations  upon 
the  history  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  you 
will  find  both  as  a  separate  book,  and  also  inserted  in 
Watson's  Tracts.  This  masterly  writer  lays  together  the 
several  narrations,  so  as  to  form  a  consistent  account  of 
the  whole  transaction.  He  gives  a  very  ftill  view,  first,  of 
the  order  and  the  matter  of  that  evidence  which  was  laid 
before  the  apostles,  and  then  of  the  arguments  which  in- 
duce us,  in  this  remote  age,  to  receive  that  evidence.  His 
book,  according  to  this  plan,  not  only  places  in  the  strongest 
light  those  internal  marks  of  credibility  by  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  resurrection  is  distinguished,  but  also  embraces 
most  of  the  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
fourth  is  Cook's  Illustration  of  the  General  Evidence  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  a  work  which  displays  much  acute- 
tueas,  and  a  degree  of  novelty  in  the  manner  of  stating  that 
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etideace*  Even  Dr.  Priestley,  an  autkor  whom  I  fVeqnent' 
ly  mention  in  the  following  parts  of  my  course,  but  whose 
name  I  selciom  have  occasion  to  quote  in  support  of  any 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  whose  creed  Mr. 
Giblxm  has  well  called  a  scanty  one,  has  said  in  one  of  his 
litftest  publications,  *<The  resurrection  of  our  Saviour, 
being  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  events,  the  evidence  of 
it  is  remarkably  circumstantial,  in  consequence  of  which, 
there  is  not  perhaps  any  ^ct  in  all  ancient  history  so  per- 
fectly credible,  according  to  the  most  established  rules  of 
eiridence,  as  it  is.*'* 

Besides  the  universal  tradition  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  the  written  testimony  of  the  apostles,  tiiere  is  yet  a 
ihifrd  ground  upon  which  we  believe  the  resurrection  of 
Christ. 

"  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  God 
is  greater  ;**  and  that  witness  was  given  in  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  which  were  conferred  upon  the  apostles  before 
they  began  to  execute  their  commission,  and  which  con- 
tinued with  them  always.  I  stated  these  powers  formerly 
as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  But  they  present  them- 
selves at  this  place  as  the  vouchers  of  the  testimony  of  the 
apostles ;  and  in  this  light  they  are  uniformly  stated  both 
by  our  Lord  and  by  the  witnesses  themselves.  He  said  to 
them  before  his  death,  "  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come, 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testi- 
fy of  me ;"  and  "  he  will  convince  the  world  of  sin,  because 
they  believe  not  on  me."f  Again,  a  little  before  his  as- 
cension, he  said,  "  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses 
to  me."J  Peter,  in  one  of  his  first  sermons,  speaking  of 
the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Jesus,  says,  '<  We  are 
his  witnesses  of  these  things ;  and  so  is  also  the  Holy 
Ghost  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him."§ 
The  word  translated  Comforter,  in  the  first  passage  that  I 
quoted,  is  flr«ga«A»jTo$,  which  exactly  corresponds  in  ety- 
mology to  the  Latin  word  advocatus,  fpoih  which  comes 
our  word  advocate,  a  person  called  in  to  stand  by  another 
in  a  court  of  justice,  to  assist  him  in  pleading  his  cause, 

*  Hist  of  Early  Opinions,  iv.  19.        +  John  xr.  26;  xvi.  8,  9. 
%  Acts  i.-8,  J  Acts  V,  32» 
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and  confuting  his  adversaries.  The  apostles  spake  before 
kings  and  governors,  before  the  whole  world,  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  lest  they  should 
be  confounded  by  the  subtlety,  or  overwhelmed  by  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  here  is  a  divine  person  promised 
to  confirm  what  they  said,  and  to  join  with  them  in  con- 
vincing the  world  of  their  sin  in  rejecting  Jesus,  and  of  his 
righteousness,  that  although  he  had  been  condemned  as  a 
male&ctor,  he  was  accounted  righteous  in  the  sight  of 
God.  His  own  works  were  the  evidence,  to  which  he 
always  appealed  in  his  lifetime,  that  God  was  with  him; 
and  when  he  left  the  earth,  the  works  which  he  enabled 
his  servants  to  perform,  the  same  in  kind  with  his  own, 
were  the  evidence  that  he  had  returned  to  his  Father. 
"  Therefore,"  says  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  "  being 
by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  of 
the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed 
forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear."* 

Here  is  another  instance  of  that  uniformity  which  we 
have  often  occasion  to  mark  in  the  evidence  of  Christianity; 
the  same  divine  attestation  of  the  servants  of  Jesus  as  of 
himself;  the  same  proof  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as 
of  the  high  claim  which  he  advancedwhen  he  was  alive.  "The 
works  which  I  do,"  he  said,  "  bear  witness  that  the  Father  hath 
sent  me  ;  and  the  works  which  I  do,  shall  ye  my  apostles  do 
also,  because  I  go  to  my  Father."  We  are  thus  led  back 
to  the  amount  of  the  argument  from  miracles,  in  order  to 
perceive  the  nature  of  that  confirmation  which  this  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit  gives  to  the  testimony  of  the  apostles. 
If  there  be  an  almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  has 
established  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature,  and  who  can 
suspend  them  at  his  pleasure ;  and  if  this  almighty  Ruler 
be  a  God  of  truth,  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  happiness 
of  his  reasonable  offspring,  it  is  impossible  that  the  apostles 
of  Jesus  could  be  invested  with  powers,  the  exertion  of 
which  was  fitted  to  convince  every  candid  observer  of  the 
truth  of  an  imposture ;  and,  therefore,  since  signs  and 
wonders,  far  beyond  the  measure  of  human  power  are 
9Acribed  to  the  apostles  in  authentic  histories  published  at 
the  time,  in  epistles  addressed  by  themselves  to  the  wit- 
nesses of  those  signs,  and  in  the  writings  of  authors  nearly 

♦  Acts.  u.  33. 
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contemporary;  since  no  attempt  was  made  to  disprove 
the  &ets  at  tihie  time  when  the  imposture  might  have  been 
easily  exposed,  and  since  the  signs  were  expressly  wrought 
in  confirmation  of  this  assertion  of  the  apostles,  that  their 
Master  was  risen  from  the  dead,  we  are  constrained  by 
the  strongest  moral  evidence  to  believe  that  that  assertion 
was  true. 

It  is  impossible  for  words  to  make  this  argument  plain- 
er. But  there  are  some  particulars  which  may  illustrate 
the  economy  of  the  divine  dispensation  in  conferring  the^e 
extraordinary  powers,  and  the  connexion  which  they  have 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity. 

The  day  upon  which  our  Lord  rose  was  the  day  after 
that  Sabbath  which  was  the  passover,  i,  e,  it  was  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  Jewish  Sabbath  being  the  seventh ; 
and  it  was  called  in  the  Levitical  law,  the  wave-ofiering. 
Pentecost  was  the  ^frnixacrn}  ifAt^x,  the  50th  day  from  the 
wave-off*ering.  It  was  therefore  also  the  first  day  of  the. 
week,  and  it  was  a  day  upon  which  all  the  males  of  Judea 
were  supposed  to  be  present  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Our  Lord  remained  forty  days  upon  earth  after  his 
resurrection,  and  he  probably  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
that  time  in  Galilee.  But  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem  upon  the  fortieth  day,  for  he  ascended  ftt)m 
Mount  Olivet.*  The  apostles,  who  probably  would  feel 
it  to  be  their  duty  as  Jews  to  be  present  at  the  approach- 
ing festival,  were  commanded  by  their  Master  not  to  de- 
part from  Jerusalem  till  they  received  the  promise  of  the 
Father:  for,  said  he,  <*  Ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence." 

Accordingly  the  eleven  returned  fi-om  the  mount,  where 
they  had  witnessed  the  ascension,  to  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
tinued quietly  with  the  disciples  in  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion. We  have  reason  to  think  that  they  did  not  appear 
in  public  ;  and  we  do  not  read  of  s^iy  other  transaction 
but  filling  up  the  Apostolical  College,  till  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, the  10th  day  after  the  ascension,  when,  being  "  all 
with  one  accord  in  one  place,  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost."  The  gift  of  tongues  was  the  first  that  was 
exercised,  because  it  was  suited  to  the  occasion.     Devout 

*  Luke  xxiy.  50  ;  Acts  i.  12. 
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Jews  and  proselytes  were  assembled,  from  respect  to  the 
festival,  out  of  all  countries.  To  everj  one  in  kis  own 
tongue,  the  apostles,  inspired  with  fortitude,  another  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  spoke  the  wonder^  works  of  God.  And 
Peter  explained  the  appearance  which  excited  their  won- 
der, to  be  the  attestation  which,  in  fulfilment  of  their  own 
prophecies,  God  was  now  bearing  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  Messiah,  whom,  after  all  the  works  that  he  had  done 
in  the  midst  of  them,  their  rulers  had  crucified,  but  whom 
Grod  had  exahed.  You  can  thus  trace,  in  the  time  of  con- 
ferring these  powers,  the  wise  adjustment  of  means  to  an 
end.  You  see  the  silence  and  quietness,  which  had  been 
maintained  after  the  death  of  Christ,  abundantly  compen- 
sated by  the  public  manner  in  which  the  gospel  is  first 
preached.  The  apostles  are  directed  to  submit  their 
claim  to  the  examination  of  the  greatest  multitude  that 
could  be  assembled  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  report,  which 
this  multitude  would  carry  to  their  own  countries  of  so 
extraordinary  an  appearance,  was  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  preparing  many  different  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles,  who  were  soon  to  visit  them. 
The  powers  themselves  are  delineated  in  the  Acts  and  in 
the  Epistles.  You  read  of  the  word  of  wisdom,  Le,  a,  clear 
comprehensive  view  of  the  Christian  scheme — the  word  of 
knowledge,  probably  the  faculty  of  tracing  the  connexion 
between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensation — prophecy, 
either  the  applying  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  or  the  foretelling  future  events — healing — the  gift 
of  tongues — ^the  gift  of  interpreting  tongues — and  the  gift 
of  discerning  spirits,  t.  e.  perceiving  the  true  character  of 
men  under  the  disguise  which  they  assumed,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  detect  impostors.*  There  is  a  variety  in  these 
gifts  corresponding  to  all  the  possible  occasions  of  the 
teachers  of  this  new  religion.  Some  of  them,  being  ex* 
temal  and  visible,  were  the  signs  and  pledges  of  those 
which,  although  invisible,  were  not  less  necessary.  Some 
of  them  were  disseminated  through  the  Christian  church, 
and  the  gifts  of  healing  and  of  tongues  were  oft;en  con- 
ferred by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  upon  believers.  This 
abundance  of  miraculous  gifts  was  proper  at  that  time,  to 

•  1  Cor.  xii.  a— 10. 
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demoii8trate  to  the  world  the  fulness  of  those  treasures 
which  were  dispensed  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  dignity  with 
which  he  had  invested  his  apostles,  and  the  obligation 
which  lay  upon  all  Christians  to  receive  his  word  at  their 
mouth.  It  was  proper  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  a  new  reli^n,  to  overcome  those  considerations  of 
prudence  which  made  them  unwilling  to  forsake  the  reli- 
gion of  their  Others,  and  to  inspire  them  with  steadfastness 
in  the  &ith.  It  was  proper  also  to  remove  the  prejudices 
which  the  Jews  entertained  against  the  Heathen,  and  to 
satbfy  those  who  boiasted  of  the  privileges  of  the  law,  that 
God  had  received  the  Gentiles.  Cornelius  and  his  kins- 
men and  his  friends  were  the  first  uncircumcised  persona 
to  whom  the  Gospel  was  preached.  They  of  the  circum- 
cision who  believed  were  astonished  when  they  saw  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  poured  out  upon  them,  and  heard 
them  speak  with  tongues.  Peter  considered  this  as  his 
warrant  to  baptize  them ;  and  when  he  reported  it  after- 
wards to  the  apostles  and  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  they  no 
longer  blamed  what  he  had  done,  but  ^<  held  their  peace, 
and  glorified  God,  saying.  Then  hath  God  also  to  the 
Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life." 

This  abundance  of  miraculous  gifts,  which  so  many 
reasons  rendered  proper  at  the  first  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  gradually  withdrawn  as  the  occasions  ceased. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  but  the  apostles  had 
the  power  of  conferring  such  gifts  upon  others.  We  are 
not  indeed  warranted  to  say  that  miraculous  gifts  were 
never  visible  in  any  who  had  not  received  them  from  the 
hands  of  the  apostles. '  But  we  know  that  in  the  succeed- 
ing generations  they  became  more  rare.  And  when  we 
were  speaking  of  this  subject  formerly,  we  found  writers 
in  the  third,  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  ac- 
knowledging that  only  some  vestiges  of  such  gifts  remain- 
ed in  their  days. 

If  you  lay  together  the  several  particulars  which  have 
been  mentioned  respecting  the  economy  of  these  miracu- 
lous gifts,  it  will  appear  that,  as  fi-om  their  nature,  they 
were  the  unquestionable  witness  of  the  Spirit,  confirming 
the  testimony  which  the  apostles  bore  to  the  resurrection 
of  their  Master :  so,  in  the  manner  of  their  being  con- 
ferred, every  wise  observer  may  trace  the  finger  of  God. 
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There  is  none  of  that  waste  which  betrays  ostentation,  none 
of  that  scantiness  or  delay  which  implies  a  defect  of  power, 
no  circumstance  unworthy  of  the  divine  author  of  them ; 
but  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  are  united  in  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  same  fitness  and  dignity,  which 
distinguished  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  are  transferred  to  the 
works  which  his  Spirit  enabled  his  apostles  to  perform. 
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In  our  Lord's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
'  We  meet  with  these  words :  "  This  Gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  first  be  preached  to  all  the  world  for  a  witness  to  all 
nations,  and  then  shall  the  end  come."  These  words  mark 
the  space  intervening  between  the  prediction  and  the  ter- 
ffibation  of  the  Jewish  state,  that  is,  a  space  of  less  than 
forty  years,  as  the  period  within  which  the  Gospel  was  to 
be  preached  to  all  nations.  When  we  attended  to  the  ful- 
filment of  this  prophecy,  we  found  that  the  account  given 
in  the  book  of  Acts,  of  the  multitude  of  early  converts, 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  Christians,  and  of  the  success  of 
Paul's  labours,  is  confirmed  by  the  most  unexceptionable 
testimony.  We  learn  from  Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  63,  thirty  years  after  his  death,  there  was  an  immense 
multitude  of  Christians  in  Rome.  From  the  capital  of  the 
i^orld  the  communication  ^^as  easy  through  all  the  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  and  no  country  then  discovered  was 
XK)  distant  to  hear  the  gospel.  Accordingly  it  is  generally 
igreed  that,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Scythia  on 
£e  north,  India  on  the  east,  Gaul  and  Egypt  on  the  west,  and 
Btidopia  on  the  south,  had  received  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
^d  Britain,  Vhich  was  then  regarded  as  the  extremity  of 
ihe  earth,  being  frequently  visited  during  that  period  by 
Roman  emperors  or  their  generals,  there  is  no  improbabi- 
lity in  what  is  affirmed  by  Christian  historians,  that  the 
Gospel  was  preached  in  the  capital  of  this  island  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  The  last  fact  which 
Scripture  contains  respecting  the  propagation  of  Chiis- 
tiaaity  is  found  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation.    It  appears 
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from  the  epistles  which  John  was  commanded  to  write  to 
the  ministers  of  the  churches  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Perga- 
mos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea,  that 
there  were,  during  the  life  of  that  apostle,  seven  regular 
Christian  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  We  may  consider  the 
facts  hitherto  mentioned  as  the  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy 
which  I  quoted.  As  to  the  progress  of  our  religion,  suh- 
sequent  to  the  period  marked  in  the  prophecy,  we  derive 
no  light  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  because 
there  is  none  of  them  which  we  certainly  know  to  be  of  a 
later  date  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  there 
are  other  authentic  monuments  from  which  I  shall  state  to 
you  the  fact;  and  then  I  shall  lead  you  to  consider  the 
force  of  the  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which 
has  been  grounded  upon  that  fact. 

The  younger  Pliny,  proconsul  of  Bithynii^  writes  in  the 
end  of  the  first  century  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  asking  <ti- 
rections  as  to  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Christians. 
The  letter  of  Pliny,  the  97th  of  the  lOtb  book,  ought  to 
be  familiar  to  every  student  of  divinity.  He  represents 
that  many  of  every  age  and  rank  were  called  to  account 
for  bearing  the  Christian  name ;  that  the  contagion  of  that 
superstition  had  spread  not  only  through  the  cities,  but 
through  the  villages  and  fields.;  that  the  temples  had  been 
deserted,  and  the  usual  sacrifices  neglected.  There  are 
extant  two  apologies  for  Christianity,  written  by  Justin 
Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  one 
by  Tertullian  before  the  end  of  it.  These  apologies,  which 
were  public  papers  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  the  Ron 
man  magistrates,  mention  with  triumph  the  multitude  of 
Christians.  And  there  is  a  work  of  Justin  Martyr,  en- 
titled a  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  published  about 
the  year  146,  in  which  he  thus  speaks, — "  There  is  no  nar 
tion,  whether  of  Barbarians  or  Greeks,,  whether  they  live 
in  waggons  or  tents,  amongst  whom  prayers  are  not  n)Qde. 
to  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all,  through  the  name  of  the 
crucified  Jesus."  Both  Christian  and  heathen  writers  at- 
test the  general  difiusion  of  Christianity  through  the,  em- 
pire during  the  third  century  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  Constantine,  the  emperor  of  Rome,  declared  hin(L- 
self  a  Christian.  If  we  consider  the  emperor  as  acting 
irom.conyiction,  Christianity  has  reason  to  boast  of  the  il- 
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lustrioiu»>coavert»  If  we  consider  him  as  acting  from  po- 
lioyy  his  findii^  it  necessary  to  pay  such  a  compliment  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  Christians  is  the  strongest  testimony 
to  their  numhersk  After  Christianity  became,  by  the  de- 
claration of  Constantine,  the  established  religion  of  the  em- 
pire, it  was  difiiised,  under  that  character,  through  all  the. 
provinoea.  It  was  embraced  by  the  barbarous  nations  who 
invaded  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  it  received  the 
sanction  of  their  authority  in  the  independent  kingdoms 
w^hich  they  founded.  From  them  it  has  been  handed  down 
to  the  nations  of  modem  Europe.  It  is  at  present  profess?- 
ed.  throughout  the  most  civilized  and  enlightened  part  of 
the  world ;  and  it  has  been  carried  in  the  progress  of  mo- 
dem discoveries  and  conquests  to  remote  quarters  of  the 
globe,  where  the  arms  of  Rome  never  penetrated. 

Upon  these  facts  there  has  been  grounded  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  our  religion.  Gamaliel  said  in  the  sanhe- 
drim, when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  <<  If  this  coun- 
sel or  thisi  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought.  But  if 
it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it."*  The  counsel  has 
not  been  overthrown,  therefore  it  is  of  God.  The  argu- 
ment is  specious  and  striking,  and,  with  proper  qualifica- 
tions, it  is  sound.  But  much  caution  is  required  in  stating 
it.  And  as  I  have  given  you  the  facts  without  exaggera- 
tion, so  it  is  my  duty  to  suggest  the  difficulty  to  which  the 
argument  is  exposed,  and  to  warn  you  of  the  danger  of 
hurting  the  cause  which  you  mean  to  serve,  by  arguing 
loosely  from  the  success  of  the  Gospel. 


SECTION  I. 


W£  are  not  warranted  to  consider  the  success  of  any  sys- 
tem which  calls  itself  a  religion,  as  an  in&llible  proof  that 
it  Ib^  divine*  The  prejudices,  the  ignorance,  the  vices,  and 
fUlieB  of  men,  a  particular  conjuncture  of  circumstances, 
and  the  skilful  implication  of  human  means,  may  procure  a 
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favourable  reception  for  an  imposture,  and  may  gire  the 
belief  of  its  divinity  so  firm  possession  of  the  minds  of  men, 
as  to  render  its  reputation  permanent.  We  justly  infer 
from  the  moral  attributes  of  God  that  he  will  not  invest  a 
^Ise  prophet  with  extraordinary  powers.  But  we  are  not 
warranted  to  infer  that  he  will  interpose  in  a  miraculous 
manner  to  remove  the  delusion  of  those  who  submit  their 
understandings  to  be  misled  by  the  arts  of  cunning  men. 
He  has  given  us  reason,  by  the  right  use  of  which  we  may 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  He  leaves  us  to  suifier 
the  natural  consequences  of  neglecting  to  exercise  our  rea- 
son ;  and  it  is  presumptuous  to  say  that  there  can  be  no 
fraud  in  a  scheme,  because  the  Almighty,  for  the  wise  pur- 
poses of  his  government,  or  in  just  judgment  upon  those 
who  had  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  permitted  that  scheme 
to  be  successful. 

As  the  reason  of  the  thing  suggests  that  success  is  not 
an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  divine  original  of  any  system,  so 
the  providence  of  God  has  afforded  Christians  a  striking 
lesson,  how  careful  they  ought  to  be  in  qualifying  the  ^- 
gument  deduced  from  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 
For,  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
arose  an  individual  in  Arabia,  who,  although  he  be  regard- 
ed by  every  rational  inquirer  as  an  impostor,  was  able  to 
introduce  a  religious  system,  which  in  less  than  a  century 
spread  through  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Persia,  which 
has  subsisted  in  vigour  for  more  than  eleven  hundred 
years,  and  is  at  this  day  the  established  religion  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  world  much  larger  than  Christendom.  The 
followers  of  Mahomet  triumph  in  the  extended  dominion  of 
the  author  of  their  faith.  But  a  Christian,  who  under- 
stands the  method  of  defending  his  religion,  has  no  reason 
to  be  shaken  by  the  empty  boast.  For  thus  stands  the  ar- 
gument. When  we  are  able  to  point  out  the  human  causes 
which  have  produced  any  event,  the  existence  of  that  event 
is  no  decisive  proof  of  a  divine  interposition.  But  when 
iall  the  means  that  were  employed  appear  inadequate  to  the 
end,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  finger  of  God ; 
and  the  inference,  which  arises  from  our  being  unable  to 
give  any  other  accourit  of  the  end,  will  be  drawn  without 
hesitation,  if  there  be  positive  evidence  that,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  end,  there  was  an  exertion  of  divine  power. 
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Wlien  you  apply  this  universal  rule  in  trying  the  argu- 
nent  which  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  equally  implied  in 
the  success  of  the  two  religions,  you  find  the  history  of 
the  one  so  clearly  discriminated  from  the  history  of  the 
other,  that  the  inference,  which  a  proper  examination  of 
circumstances  enables  a  Christian  to  draw  from  the  success 
of  the  Gospel,  does  in  no  degree  belong  to  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet.  The  best  guide  whom  you  can  follow  in  mak- 
ing this  discrimination  is  Mr.  White,  who,  availing  himself 
of  that  acquaintance  with  eastern  literature  to  which  his 
inclination  and  his  profession  had  conspired  to  direct  him, 
has  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  entitled,  A  Compara- 
tive View  of  Christianity  and  Mahometanism,  in  their  his- 
tory, their  evidence,  and  their  effects.  There  is  in  these 
sermons  much  valuable  and  uncommon  information  com- 
bined with  great  judgment,  and  expressed  in  a  nervous  and 
elevated  style.  They  meet  many  of  the  objections  of  mo- 
dem times,  and  form  one  of  the  most  complete  and  mas- 
t^ly  defences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  You  will  learn 
from  him,  better  than  from  any  other  writer,  the  &vour- 
able  circumstances  to  which  Mahomet  owed  his  success. 
And  the  short  picture,  which  I  am  now  to  give  you  of 
these  circumstances,  is  little  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
some  of  Mr.  White's  sennons. 

Born  in  an  ignorant  uncivilized  country,  and  amidst  in- 
dependent tribes  of  idolatrous  Arabs,  when  the  Roman 
empire  was  attacked  on  every  side  by  barbarians,  when 
the  Christian  world  was  torn  with  dissension  about  inexpli- 
cable points  of  controversy,  when  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  was  corrupted,  and  when  Christian  charity  was  for^ 
gotten  in  the  bitterness  of  mutual  persecution,  Mahomet, 
who  possessed  strong  natural  talents,  saw  the  possibility  of 
rising  to  eminence  as  the  great  reformer  of  reUgion.  Hav- 
ing waited  till  his  own  mind  was  matured  by  meditation, 
and  till  he  had  established  in  the  minds  of  his  neighbours 
an  opinion  of  his  sanctity,  he  began  at  the  age  of  forty  to 
deliver  cfa&pters  of  the  Koran. '  During  the  long  space  of 
twenty-three  years,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the 
sentiments  of  his  countrymen.  By  successive  communi- 
cations he  corrected  what  had  proved  disagreeable,  and  he 
accommodated  his  system  so  as  to  give  the  least  possible 
offence  to  Jews,  or  Christians,  or  idolaters.    He  admitted 
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the  divine  mission  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus.  He  incitlclited 
the  unity  of  God,  which  is  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  and  which  was  not-  denied 
by  many  of  the  surrounding  idolaters.  From  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testament  he  borrowed  many  sublime  descriptions  of 
the  Deity,  ^nd  much  excellent  morality ;  and  all  this  he 
mixed  with  the  childish  traditions  and  fables  of  Arabii, 
with  a  toleration  of  many  idolatrous  rites,  and  with  an  in- 
dulgence of  the  vices  of  the  climate.  And  thus  tiie  Kcran 
is  Tiot  a  new  system  discovering  the  invention  >of  its  au- 
thor, but  an  artful  motley  mixture,  made  up  of  the  shnds 
of  different  opinions,  without  order  or  consistency,  full  of 
repetitions  and  absurdities,  yet  presenting  to  eveiy  one 
something  agreeable  to  his  prejudices,  expressed  in  the 
captivating  language  of  the  country,  and  often  adomefi 
with  the  graces  of  poetry.  To  his  illiterate  countrymen 
such  a  work  appeared  marvellous.  The  artifice  and  ele- 
gance with  which  its  discordant  -materials  were  combined 
so  far  surpassed  their  inexperience  and  rudeness,  that  they 
gave  credit  to  the  declarations  of  Mahomet,  who  said  it 
was  delivered  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  The  Koran 
became  the  standard  of  taste  and  composition  to  the  Ara- 
.biuns  ;  and  the  blind  admiration  of  those  who  knew  no  ri* 
val  to  its  excellence  was  easily  transformed  into  a  belief -of 
its  divinity. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  scheme,  Mahomet  met  with 
much  opposition,  and  he  was  obliged  at  one  time  to  fly 
from  Mecca  to  Medina.  His  reputation  had  prepared  for 
him  a  favourable  reception  in  that  city.  His  address,  his 
superior  knowledge,  and  the  influence  of  his  connexions, 
soon  gathered  round  him  a  small  party,  with  which  he  be- 
gan to  make  those  predatory  excursions,  which  have,  in 
every  age,  been  most  agreeable  to  the  character  of  the 
Arabs.  Mahomet  pretended,  that  as  all  gentle  methods 
-of  reforming  mankind  had  proved  ineffectual,  the  Almighty 
had  armed  him  with  the  power  of  the  sword  ;  and  he  went 
forth  to  compel  men  to  receive  the  great  prophet  of  hea- 
ven. His  talents  as  a  leader,  the  success  of  his  first  ex- 
peditions, and  the  hope  of  booty,  increased  the  number  of 
his  followers.  It  was  not  long  before  he  united  into  one 
body  the  tribes  of  Arabs  who  flocked  around  his  standard ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  meditating  distant 
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conqpKstcu  The  magnificent  project  which  he  had  con- 
ceived and  begun  was  executed  with  ability  and  success 
\iy  the  caliphs,  to  whom  he  transmitted  his  temporal  and 
spiritual  power.  They  led  the  Arabs  to  invade  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  and  by  their  victorious  arms  they 
feuaded,  upon  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  an  empire,  which 
the  joint  influence  of  ambition  and  enthusiasm  continued 
for  ages  to  extend. 

Mahomet,  then,  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  teachers  of 
piety  and  virtue,  whose  success  may  be  considered  as  an 
example  of  the  power  of  truth  over  the  mind.  He  ranks 
with  those  conquerors,  whom  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances  have  conducted  from  a 
humble  station  to  renown  and  to  empire.  He  is  distin- 
guished firom  them  chiefly  by  calling  in  religion  to  his 
aid ;  and  his  sagacity  in  employing  so  useful  an  auxiliary 
is  made  manifest  by  the  progress  and  the  permanence  of 
his  scheme.  But  the  means  were  all  human ;  the  only  as- 
sistance which  Mahomet  pretended  to  receive  from  hea- 
ven consisted  of  the  revelation  which  dictated  to  him  the 
Koran,  and  the  strength  which  crowned  him  with  victory. 
How  fiir  a  revelation  was  necessary  for  the  composition  of 
the  Koran  may  be  left  to  the  decision  of  any  person  of 
taste  and  judgment  who  remembers,  when  he  reads  it,  that 
Mahomet  was  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  How  far  the  strength  of  heaven  was 
necessary  to  give  victory  to  Mahomet  may  be  lefl  to  the 
judgment  of  any  one  who  compares  the  spirit  of  the  Arabs, 
influenced  and  directed  by  the  character  and  the  views  of 
their  leader,  with  the  wretched  condition  of  those  whom 
they  conquered.  Yet  these  were  the  only  pretences  to  a 
divine  mission  which  Mahomet  made.  He  declared  that 
he  had  no  commission  to  work  miracles  ;  and  he  appealed 
to  no  other  prophecies  than  those  which  are  contained  in 
our  Scriptures. 

And  thus,  as  the  introduction  of  his  scheme  did  not  im- 
ply the  exercise  of  supernatural  powers,  as  no  positive  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  his  possessing  such  powers  was  ever 
adduced,  so  his  success  may  be  fully  accounted  for  by  hu- 
man means.  The  more  that  an  intelligent  reader  is  con- 
versant with  the  Koran,  he  discerns  the  more  clearly  the 
internal  marks  of  imposture ;  and  the  more  that  he  is  con- 
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versant  with  the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  Mahomet 
lived,  and  with  the  history  of  the  progress  of  his  empire, 
he  is  the  less  surprised  at  the  propagation  and  the  conti« 
nuance  of  that  imposture. 

When  you  turn  from  this  picture  to  view  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  the  striking  contrast  will  ap- 
pear to  you  to  warrant  the  conclusion  which  the  followers 
of  Jesus  are  accustomed  to  draw  from  the  success  of  his 
religion. 

In  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  after  it  had  reached 
the  summit  of  its  glory,  and  in  the  Augustan  age,  the  most 
enlightened  period  of  Roman  history,  there  appeared  a 
Teacher  delivering  openly,  in  the  temple  and  the  syna- 
gogue, the  purest  morality,  the  most  spiritual  institutions 
of  worship,  and  the  most  exalted  theology,  not  in  a  syste- 
matical form,  but  in  occasional  discourses,  and  in  the  sim- 
plest language.  He  committed  his  instructions,  not  t& 
writing,  but  to  a  few  illiterate  men  who  had  been  his  com- 
panions ;  and  the  number  of  his  disciples,  after  he  was  cru- 
cified by  the  voice  of  his  countrymen,  did  not  exceed  120. 
His  apostles,  in  teaching  what  they  had  received  from  their 
Master,  had  to  encounter  an  opposition  which,  by  all  hu* 
man  rules  of  judgment,  was  sufficient  to  create  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  progress  of  their  doctrine.  They 
had  to  combat  the  vices  of  an  age  which,  according  to  all 
the  pictures  that  have  been  drawn  of  it,  appears  to  have 
exceeded  the  usual  measure  of  corruption.  Yet  they  did 
not  accommodate  their  precepts  to  the  manners  of  the 
world,  but  denounced  the  wrath  of  God  against  all  unright- 
eousness of  men,  against  practices  which  were  nearly  uni- 
versal, and  the  indulgence  of  passions  which  were  esteem- 
ed innocent  or  laudable.  They  had  to  combat  what  is  ge- 
nerally more  obstinate  than  vice,  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
times ;  for  they  commanded  men  "  to  turn  from  idols  to 
serve  the  living  God."  That  reverence  for  public  institu- 
tions which  even  an  unbeliever  may  feel,  that  attachment 
to  received  opinions,  that  fondness  for  ancient  practices, 
and  those  prejudices  of  education,  which  always  animate 
narrow  minds,  united  with  the  influence  of  the  priests,  and 
of  all  the  artists  who  lived  by  ministering  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  temples,  against  the  teachers  of  this  new  doc- 
trine.   The  zeal  of  the  worshippers,  revived  by  the  return 
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of  those  festivals  at  which  the  Christians  refosed  to  par- 
take, often  broke  forth  with  ftiry.  The  Christians  were 
considered  as  atheists ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  could  not  be  better  appeased  than  by  pouring 
every  indignity  and  abuse  upon  men  who  presumed  to 
despise  their  worship.  The  wise  men  in  that  enlightened 
age,  who  rose  above  the  superstition  of  their  countrymen, 
although  they  joined  with  the  Christians  in  thinking  con- 
temptuously of  the  gods,  were  not  disposed  to  give  any 
countenance  to  the  teachers  of  this  new  system.  They 
despised  the  simplicity  of  its  form,  so  different  from  the 
subtleties  t)f  the  schools.  When  at  any  time  they  conde- 
scended to  listen  to  its  doctrines,  they  found  some  of  them 
inconsistent  with  their  received  opinions,  and  mortifying 
to  the  pride  of  reason.  They  confounded  with  the  popu- 
lar superstitions  a  doctrine  which  professed  to  enlighten 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  they  condemned  the 
prohibition  of  idolatry ;  for  it  was  their  principle,  that  phi- 
losophers might  dispute  and  doubt  concerning  religion  as 
they  pleased,  but  that  it  was  their  duty,  as  good  citizens, 
to  conform  to  the  established  modes  of  worship.  Upon 
these  grounds,  Christianity  was  so  far  from  being  favour- 
ably received  by  the  heathen  philosophers,  that  it  was 
early  opposed  and  ridiculed  by  them  ;  and  they  continued 
to  write  against  it  after  the  empire  had  become  Christian. 

The  unbelieving  Jews  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
Christian  faith.  They  beheld  with  peculiar  indignation 
the  progress  of  a  doctrine,  which  not  only  invaded  the 
prerogative  of  the  law  of  Moses,  by  claiming  to  be  a  di- 
vine revelation,  but  even  professed  to  supersede  that  law, 
to  abolish  the  distinctions  which  it  had  established,  and  to 
enlighten  those  whom  it  left  in  darkness.  National  pride, 
and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  were  alarmed.  The 
rulers,  who  had  crucified  the  Lord  Jesus,  continued  to  em- 
ploy all  the  power  left  them  by  the  Romans  in  persecuting 
his  servants ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  first  Christians  arose 
from  the  envy,  the  jealousy,  and  fear  of  a  state,  which  the 
prophecies  of  their  Master  had  devoted  to  destruction. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Christians  felt  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Roman  emperors  and  magistrates.  The  Ro- 
man law  guarded  the  established  religion  against  the  in- 
troduction of  any  new  modes  of  worship  which  had  not  re« 
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ceired  the  sanction  of  public  authority ;  and  it  was  a  pris^ 
dple  of  Roman  policy  to  repress  priyate  meetingB  as  the 
murseries  of  sedition.  <<  Ab  nuUo  genere,"  says  M.  Bdt^ 
ciuB  Cato,  in  a  speech  pneserved  by  Lrvy,  ^'  hob  seque 
summum  periculum  est,  si  coetus,  et  ooncHia,  at  seoretas 
oonsukationes  esse  sinas."*  Upon  this  prineiple,  the  Qhik 
tians,  who  separated  themselves  froip  the  establisked 
worship,  and  held  secret  assemblies  for  tiie  obeervanee  of 
their  own  rites,  were  considered  as  rebellious  subjecti ; 
and  when  they  multiplied  m  the  empire,  it  was  jiM%ed 
necessary  to  restrain  them.  Pliny,  in  £be  letter  to  whidi 
I  ref<»rred,  says  to  Trajan,  <^  Secundum  taa  maDdata«r«i^iiK 
esse  vetueram ;"  and  Trajan,  in  his  answer,  requires  dtat 
every  person  who  was  accused  of  being  a  Christian  should 
vindicate  himself  from  the  charge,  by  offering  sacrifice  to 
tiie  gods.  ^  Conquirendi  non  sunt ;  si  deferentur  et  ar- 
guentur  puniendi  sunt;  ita  tamen  ut  qui  negaverit  se 
Christianum  esse,  idque  re  ipsa  manifestum  fecmt,  id 
est,  supplicando  dels  nostris,  quamvis  suspectus  in  prse- 
teritum  fuerit,  veniam  ex  poenitenti^  impetret." 

It  was  not  always  from  the  profligacy  or  cruelty  of  the 
emperors  that  the  sutiSerings  of  tiie  Christians  flowed. 
Some  of  the  best  princes  who  ever  filled  the  Roman  throne, 
men  who  were  an  ornament  to  human  nature,  and  whose 
administration  was  a  blessing  to  their  subjects,  felt  them-- 
selves  bound,  by  respect  for  the  established  religion  and 
care  of  the  public  peace,  to  execute  the  laws  against  this 
new  society,  the  principles  of  whose  union  appeared  for- 
midable, because  they  were  not  understood.  According- 
ly, ecclesiastical  historians  have  numbered  ten  persecu- 
tions before  the  conversion  of  Constantine ;  and  an  innu- 
merable company  of  martyrs  are  said  to  have  sealed  their 
testimony  with  their  blood,  and  to  have  exhibited  amidst 
the  most  cruel  sufferings,  a  fortitude,  resignation,  and  for- 
giveness, which  not  only  demonstrated  their  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  truths  which  they  attested,  but  conveyed  to 
every  impartial  spectator  an  impression  that  these  men 
were  assisted  by  a  divine  power  which  raised  them  above 
the  weakness  of  humanity.  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  and  other 
enemies  of  Christianity,  aware  of  the  force  of  that  argu- 

*  Liv.  xxxly.  2* 
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ttent  which  arises  from  the  multitade  of  the  Christian 
mxrtyTBy  and  from  the  spirit  with  which  they  endured  the 
severity  of  their  sufferings,  have  insinuated  that  there  is 
much  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  this  matter ;  that  the 
generoas  ^irit  of  Roman  policy  rendered  it  impossible 
that  there  should  be  an  imperial  edict  enjoining  a  general 
persecution ;  that  although  the  people  might  be  incensed 
ag^nst  the  obstinacy  and  sullenness  of  the  Christians,  the 
magistrates,  in  their  different  provinces,  were  their  pro- 
tectors ;  that  there  was  no  wanton  barbarity  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  sufferings ;  and  that  none  lost  their  lives  but 
such  as,  by  provoking  a  death  in  which  they  gloried,  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  magistrates  to  save  them. 

It  is  natural  for  a  friend  to  humanity  and  an  admirer  of 
Roman  manners,  to  wish  that  this  apology  were  true ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  vanity  of  Christian  historians, 
indignation  against  their  persecutors,  and  the  habits  of 
rhetorical  declamation,  have  swelled,  in  their  descriptions, 
the  numbers  of  the  martyrs.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
mob  were  more  fririous  than  the  magistrates ;  that  those 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  Roman  laws 
would  observe  the  spirit  of  them  in  the  mode  of  trying 
persons  accused  of  Christianity ;  and  that  the  governors 
of  provinces  might,  upon  several  occasions,  restrain  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  Christians  were  sought  after,  and 
the  brutality  and  iniquity  with  which  they  were  treated. 
But  after  all  these  allowances,  any  person  who  studies  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church  will  perceive  that  there  is 
much  ialse  colouring  in  the  apology  which  has  been  made 
fbr  the  Roman  magistrates ;  and  we  can  produce  incon- 
testible  evidence,  the  concurring  testimony  of  Christian 
and  heathen  writers,  that,  upon  the  principles  which  have 
been  explained,  Christianity  was  publicly  discouraged  in 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  that,  although  favour- 
able circumstances  procured  some  intervals  of  respite, 
there  were  many  seasons  when  this  religion  was  persecuted 
by  order  of  the  emperors — ^when  the  Christians  were  liable 
to  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  their  estates — and  when 
death,  in  some  of  its  most  terrifying  forms,  was  inflicted 
apoh  those  who,  being  brought  before  the  tribunals,  re- 
fused to  abjure  the  name  of  Christ. 

Such  wa6  the  complicated  opposition  which  the  apostles 
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of  Jesus  had  to  encounter.  Yet  the  measure  of  their  sue* 
cess  was  such  as  I  have  stated.  Without  the  aid  of  power^ 
or  wealth,  or  popular  prejudices ;  without  accommodation 
to  reigning  vices  and  opinions ;  without  drawing  the  sword 
or  fomenting  sedition,  or  encouraging  the  admiration  of 
their  followers  to  confer  upon  them  any  earthly  honours—* 
but  by  humble,  peaceable,  laborious  teaching,  they  di£^- 
sed  through  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire  the  know- 
ledge of  a  new  doctrine ;  they  turned  many  from  the  idols 
which  they  had  worshipped,  and  from  the  enormities 
which  they  had  practised,  to  serve  the  living  God ;  and 
this  spiritual  system  advanced  under  every  discourage- 
ment, till  the  conversion,  or  the  policy  of  Constantine  ren- 
dered it  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
All  speculations  concerning  the  contagion  of  example,  the 
zeal  that  is  kindled  by  persecution,  the  power  of  vanity,, 
and  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  are  visionary,  when  you 
apply  them  to  account  for  the  change  which  Christianity 
made  during  the  three  first  centuries.  That  multitudes  in 
every  country,  and  of  every  age  and  rank,  should  forsake 
the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  embrace 
one  which  was  much  stricter,  and  which  brought  no  world- 
ly advantage,  but  exposed  them  to  the  heaviest  afflictions; 
that  they  should  be  thus  converted  by  the  preaching  of  mean 
men,  and  that  their  conversion  should  appear  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  their  lives  as  well  as  in  the  alteration  of  their  wor- 
ship, is  a  phenomenon  of  which  we  require  some  cause, 
whose  influence  does  not  depend  upon  refined  speculations, 
but  is  real  and  permanent ;  and  not  being  able  to  find  any 
such  cause  in  the  human  means  that  were  employed,  we 
are  led  by  the  principles  of  our  nature  to  acknowledge  the 
interposition  of  the  Almighty. 

But  this  is  the  very  conclusion  to  which  we  were  for- 
merly conducted.  It  is  said  in  their  books  that  God  bare 
witness  to  the  apostles  by  signs,  and  wonders,  and  divers 
miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  there  is  as 
clear  historical  evidence  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits 
of,  that  this  assertion  is  true.  The  change,  then,  which 
we  have  been  contemplating,  is  no  longer  unaccountable. 
Miracles  wrought  by  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity 
were  suflicient  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  world  even  in 
the  nlost  spperstitious  age,  and  the  argument  employed  in 
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them  was  so  plain  as  to  be  level  to  every  understanding, 
and  so  powerftd,  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  its  overcom- 
mgy.  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  beheld  them,  all  consider- 
ations of  prudence  and  expediency.  The  eye-witnesses  of 
the  miracles,  yielding  to  the  demonstrations  of  the  Spirit, 
gave  glory  to  God  by  receiving  his  servants;  and  when  the 
signs  done  by  the  hands  of  the  a]>08tles  were  transmitted 
to  succeeding  ages,  attested  by  an  innumerable  cloud  of 
witnesses,  the  certain  knowledge  that  they  had  been  wrought 
produced  in  the  minds  of  numbers  a  ftill  conviction,  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  was  introduced  into  the  world  by  the 
mighty  power  of  God. 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  argument  arising  from  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity.  The  human  means  appear 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  effect.  But  there  is  positive  evi- 
dence of  a  divine  interposition ;  and  if  that  be  admitted, 
the  effect  may  easily  be  explained.  The  two  parts  of  the 
argument  illustrate  one  another.  The  miracles,  which 
we  receive  upon  a  strong  concurring  testimony,  enable  us 
to  assign  the  cause  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  that  propagation,  which  we  derive  from 
history,  reflects  additional  light  and  credibility  upon  the 
miracles.  The  discrimination  between  the  success  of  Ma- 
homet and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  is  so  clear 
and  striking,  that  we  may  with  perfect  fairness  apply  the 
reasoning  of  Gamaliel  to  the  latter,  although  we  do  not  ad- 
mit that  it  has  any  force  when  applied  to  the  former. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  you  may  safely 
argue  from  the  success  of  the  gospel  that  it  is  of  divine  ori- 
gin. But  although  the  argument,  when  thus  stated,  ap- 
proves itself  to  every  candid  mind  as  sound  and  conclu- 
sive, there  are  still  several  difficulties  respecting  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity. 


SECTION  II. 


1  MENTION,  first,  an  objection  which  a  celebrated  part  of 
of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Gibbon  has  suggested  to  the  ac- 
count given  in  the  preceding  Section.  The  15th  chapter 
in  his  first  volume  professes  to  be  a  candid/  but  rational 
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inquiry  into  the  progress  and  establishment  of  Christian* 
ity.  **  Our  curiosity  is  naturally  prompted  to  inquire  by 
what  means  the  Christian  faith  obtained  so  remarkaUe  s 
victory  over  the  established  religions  of  the  earth.  To 
this  inquiry  an  obvious  but  satis&ctory  answer  may  be 
returned ;  that  it  was  owing  to  the  convincing  evidence  cf 
the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  the  ruling  Providence  of  its 
great  Author.  But  as  truth  and  reason  seldom  find  so 
favourable  a  reception  in  the  worid,  and  as  the  wisdom  cf 
Providence  frequently  condescends  to  use  the  passions  of 
the  human  heart  and  the  general  circumstances  of  man- 
kind as  instruments  to  execute  its  purpose,  we  may  still 
be  permitted,  though  with  becoming  submission,  to  ask, 
not  indeed  what  were  the  first,  but  what  were  the  second- 
ary causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Christian  church." 

The  soundest  divine  might  have  used  this  language. 
We  acknowledge  that  the  providence  of  God  condescends 
to  employ  various  instruments  to  execute  his  purpose; 
and  therefore,  while  we  aflirm  that  the  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  God  was  the  great  mean  of  overcoming  those 
prejudices,  which  prevented  the  easy  admission  of  truth 
and  reason  into  the  minds  of  the  first  hearers  of  the  gospel, 
we  admit  that  there  were  also  means  prepared  by  the 
providence  of  God  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  this  reli- 
gion. But  it  happens  that  Mr.  Gibbon  is  doing  the  t)ffice 
of  an  enemy,  while  he  speaks  the  language  of  a  friend. 
His  object  is  to  show,  that  the  joint  operation  of  the  ^ve 
Secondary  causes,  which  he  enumerates,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  and  the  in- 
fluence which  the  whole  chapter  tends  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  althougli  it  be  nowhere  expressed,  is 
this,  that  there  is  not  any  occasion  for  having  recourse,  in 
this  matter,  to  the  ruling  providence  of  God.  The  five  se- 
condary causes  enumerated  by  Mr.  Gibbon  are  these, 
1.  "  The  inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Christians, 
derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jewish  religion,  but  purified 
from  the  narrow  and  unsocial  spirit  which,  instead  of  in- 
viting, had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law 
of  Moses."  2.  **  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved 
by  every  additional  circumstance  which  could  give  weight 
and  efiicacy  to  that  important  truth."  3.  "  The  miracu- 
lous powers  of  the  primitive  church."    4.  "  The  virtues  of 
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the  primitive  CfarLstians.''  5.  ^  The  union  and  discipline 
of  the  Christian  repnbiic,  which  gradually  formed  an  inde- 
pendent and  increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman 

Mr.  Gibbon's  illustration  of  these  five  causes  is  not  a 
logical  discussion  of  their  influence  upon  the  propagation 
of  Christianity,  such  as  might  have  been  e^spected  from 
his  manly  understanding.     But  it  is  filled  with  digressions, 
wMch,  although  tiiey  often  detract  from  the  influence  of 
the  causes,  serve  a  purpose  more  interesting  to  the  author 
than  the  illustration  of  that  influence,  by  presenting  a  de- 
grading view  of  the  religion  which  Uiese  causes  are  said 
to  promote.    It  is  fiUed  with  indirect  and  sarcastic  insin- 
ualiona,  wi^  partial  representations  of  fkcts  and  argu- 
ments, and  wilji  very  strained  uses  of  quotations  and  au« 
thorities.    I  consider  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Mr.  Gibbon's 
history  as  the  most  imcandid  attack  which  has  been  made 
npon  Christianity  m  modem  times,     llie  eminent  abili- 
ties, the  brilliant  style,  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  au- 
thor, render  it  particularly  dangerous  to  those  whose  in- 
formation is  not  extensive :  and  therefore  I  recommend 
to  you — not  to  abstain  from  reading  it.     Such  a  recom- 
mendation would  imply  some  distrust  of  the  cause  which 
Mr.  Gibbon  has  attacked,  and  a  compliance  with  it  would 
be  very  unbecoming  an  inquirer  afler  truth.     But  I  re- 
commend to  you  to  read  along  with  this  chapter  some  of 
the  answers  that  have  been  made  to  it.    I  know  no  book 
that  has  been  so  completely  answered.    The  author,  in- 
deed, continues  to  discover  the  same  virulence  against 
Christianity  in  the  subsequent  volumes  of  his  work,  upon 
subjects  of  less  importance  than  the  causes  of  its  propaga- 
tion, and  where  the  indecent  controversies  amongst  Chris- 
tians  give  him  the  appearance  of  a  triumph  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  confound  true  religion  with  the  corruptions  of 
it.    But  any  person  who  has  examined  the  fifteenth  chap- 
ter with  due  care,  and  with  a  sufficient  measure  of  infor- 
mation, must,  I  think,  entertain  such  an  opinion  of  the  in- 
veteracy of  Mr.  Gibbon's  prejudices  against  Christianity, 
and  of  the  arts  which  those  prejudices  have  made  him 
stoop  to  employ,  as  may  fortify  his  mind  against  any  in- 
dinadon  to  commit  himself  to  a  guide  so  unsafe  in  every 
tking  which  concerns  religion. 

1 
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When  you  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  five  secondary 
causes,  you  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  they  come  to  be 
ranked  in  the  place  which  Mr.  Gibbon  assigns  them.     If 
by  the  intolerant  and  inflexible  zeal  of  the  first  Christians 
be  meant  their  ardour  and  activity  in  promoting  a  reli- 
gion which  they  believed  to  be  divine,  we  readUy  admit 
that  the  labours  of  the  apostles  and  their  successors 
were  an  instrument  by  which  God  spread  the   know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel.    But  this  cause  is  so  far  ^m  ac- 
counting for  the  conviction  which  the  first  teachers  them- 
selves had  of  the  facts  which  they  attested,  that  their  ar- 
dour and  activity  are  incredible,  unless  they  proceeded  firom 
this  conviction ;  and  the  kind  of  inflexibility  and  intole- 
rance of  the  idolatry  and  the  vices  of  the  world,  which  was 
necessarily  connected  with  their  conviction  of  the  great 
facts  of  Christianity,  was  more  likely  to  deter  than  to  in- 
vite men  to  embrace  it.    If  by  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
be  meant  the  hope  of  life  eternal,  which  is  held  forth  with 
assurance  in  the  gospel  to  the  penitent,  this  is  so  essential 
a  branch  of  the  excellence  of  the  doctrine,  that  it  cannot, 
with  any  propriety,  be  called  a  secondary  cause  ;  and  those 
adventitious  circumstances  which  Mr.  Gibbon  represents 
as  connected  with  this  hope,  he  means  the  speedy  dissolu- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints 
upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  commonly  called  the 
Millennium,  appear  to  every  rational  inquirer  to  have  no 
foundation  in  Scripture,  and  never  to  have  formed  any  part 
of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles.     If  by  the  miraculous  pow- 
ers of  the  primitive  church  be  meant  the  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit,  which  accompanied  the  first  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  signs  and  wonders  done  by  the  hands  ofthe 
apostles,  this  is  manifestly  a  part  of  the  ruling  providence 
of  its  great  Master.     It  is  not  denied  that  the  miracles, 
which  rest  upon  unexceptionable  historical  evidence,  were 
succeeded  by  many  pretensions  to  miraculous  powers  after 
this  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  withdrawn.     But  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  these  pretensions  obtained  any  credit  in  the 
Christian  church,  unless  it  was  certainly  known  that  many 
real  miracles  had  been  wrought ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
multitude  of  delusions  which  were  practised  tended  to  dis- 
credit the  Gospel  in  the  eye  of  every  rational  inquirer, 
and,  instead  of  promoting  the  success  of  the  new  religion^ 
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was  most  likely  to  confound  it  with  those  Pagan  MAes 
which  it  commanded  men  to  forsake.  The  virtues  of  the 
primitive  Christians  were  exhibited  in  circumstances  so 
trying,  that  they  recommended  the  new  religion  most 
powerfully  to  the  world.  But  these  virtues,  which  were 
the  native  expression  of  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit,  must  be  resolved  into  the  excellence  of  the 
doctrine.  Mr.  Gibbon,  indeed,  has  drawn  under  this  head 
a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  primitive  Christians,  which 
holds  them  up  to  the  ridicule  and  censure,  not  to  the  ad- 
miration, of  the  world.  The  colouring  of  this  picture  has 
been  discovered  to  be,  in  many  places,  fabe  and  extrava- 
gant :  and  this  glaring  inconsistency  strikes  every  person 
who  attends  to  it,  that  an  author  who  assigns  the  virtues 
of  the  primitive  Christians  as  a  cause  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  chooses  to  degrade  that  religion  by  such  a 
representation  of  these  virtues,  as,  if  it  were  true,  would 
s^isfy  every  reader  that  they  had  no  influence  in  produc- 
ing the  effect  which  he  ascribes  to  them. 

In  stating  the  last  cause,  there  is  an  obvious  inaccuracy, 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  upon  an- 
other subject.  He  is  professing  to  account  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Christian  church.  His  fiflh  cause  is  the 
union  and  dbcipline  of  the  Christian  republic,  which  gra- 
dually  formed  an  independent  state ;  and  his  account  of 
the  manner  of  its  formation  extends  through  the  three  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  It  matters  not  to  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  it  is  introduced,  whether  the  account  be 
just  or  £sAae ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Christian  church  in  the  first  and  second  cenj;uries  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  the  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
republic,  which  was  not  completed  till  after  the  third  cen- 

tuiy. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  short  specimen  which  I  have 
given,  that  die  danger  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  book  does  not  arise 
from  his  having  discovered  five  secondary  causes  of  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  to  which  the  world  had  not 
formerly  attended.  It  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  illustrated  them :  and  the  only  way  to  obviate  the  dan- 
ger is  to  canvass  his  illustration  very  closely.  There  is 
veiy  complete  assistance  provided  for  you  in  this  exercise. 

5lr.  White  has  touched  upon  Mr.  Gibbon's  five  causes 
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'shortly,  but  ably,  in  his  Comparative  View  of  Mahometan- 
ism  and  Christianity.    Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Apology  for 
Christianity,  has  given,  with  much  animation,  and  without 
any  personal  abuse,  a  concise  clear  argument  upon  eveiy 
one  of  the  five  causes,  which  appears  to  me  to  show,  in  l^e 
most  satisfactory  manner,  that  they  do  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  introduced,  and  that  it  is  still  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  the  ruling  providence  of  the 
great  Author  of  Christianity  in  order  to  account  for  its 
propagation.     After  Bishop  Watson's  Apology  was  pub- 
lished, an  answer  was  made  to  this  15th  chapter,  by  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  entitled.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  secondary  causes  which  Mr.  Gibbon  assigns  for  tile 
rapid  growth  of  Christianity.     Sir  David  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  such  an  inquiry.     He  had  an  acute  distinguish- 
ing mind,  enriched  with  a  very  unconmion  measure  of 
theological  reading,  and  capable  of  the  most  patient  minute 
investigation.     He  was  a  zealous  friend  of  Christianity. 
And  he  has  applied  his  talents  with  great  success  in  hunt* 
ing  out  every  misrepresentation  and  contradiction  into 
"which  Mr.  Gibbon  was  betrayed  by  his  fevourite  object 
There  is  not  so  much  general  reasoning  in  the  Inquiry  as 
in  the  Apology.     But  Lord  Hailes  has  sifted  the  15th 
chapter  thoroughly.     He  treats  his  antagonist  with  de- 
cency, and  yet  he  triumphs  over  him  in  so  many  instances, 
and  brings  conviction  home  to  the  reader  in  so  pointed  a 
manner,  that  he  is  warranted  to  draw  the  conclusion  which 
I  shall  give  you  in  the  moderate  terms  that  he  has  chosen 
to  employ.  "  Mr.  Gibbon's  first  proposition  is,  that  Chris- 
tianity became  victorious  over  the  established  religions  of 
the  earth,  by  its  very  doctrine,  and  by  the  ruling  provi- 
dence of  its  great  Author ;  and  his  last,  of  a  like  import, 
is,  that  Christianity  is  the  truth.     Between  his  first  and  his 
last  propositions  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  dissertations, 
digressions,  inferences,  and  hints,  not  altogether  consistent 
with  his  avowed  principles.     But  much  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  for  that  love  of  novelty  which  seduces  men  of 
genius  to  think  and  speak  rashly  ;  and  for  that  easiness  of 
belief,  which  inclines  us  to  rely  on  the  quotations  and 
commentaries  of  confident  persons,  without  examining  the 
authors  of  whom  they  speak.     From  a  review  of  all  that 
he  has  said,  it  appears  that  the  things  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
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considered  as  secondary  or  human  causes,  efficaciously 
promoting  the  Christian  religion,  either  tended  to  retard 
its  progress,  or  were  the  manifest  operations  of  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  God." 


SECTION  III. 


As  Mr.  Gibbon  dwells  upon  secondary  causes,  it  occurs  in 
this  place  to  mention  the  rank  and  character  of  those  who 
were  converted  to  Christianity  in  early  times.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  observe,  that  although  the  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  the  first  teachers  had  been  ever  so  mean,  if  by 
juaj  accident  their  doctrine  had  been  instantly  adopted  by 
men  of  superior  knowledge  or  of  commanding  influence, 
there  might  have  been,  in  this  way,  created  a  secondary 
cause,  sufficient,  in  some  measure,  to  account  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity.  But  the  fact  long  continued  to 
correspond  to  the  description  given  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  were 
called.  Grod  employed  the  foolish  to  confound  the  wise, 
and  those  who  were  despised  to  confound  those  who 
were  highly  esteemed,  that  no  flesh .  might  glory  in  his 
presence,  and  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  might  ap- 
pear to  be  of  him.*  Yet  even  here  a  bound  was  set  by 
the  wisdom  of  God.  Had  Christianity  been  embraced  in 
early  times  only  by  the  ignorant  vulgar,  it  might  have 
been  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  succeeding  ages ;  and  the 
universal  indifierence  or  unbelief  of  those,  whose  under- 
standings had  received  any  degree  of  culture  and  enlarge- 
ment, might  have  conveyed  to  careless  observers  an  im- 
pression that  this  new  religion  was  an  irrational,  mean  su- 
perstition. To  obviate  this  objection,  even  the  Scriptures 
mention  the  names  of  many  persons  of  superior  rank  who 
embraced  Christianity  at  its  first  publication :  and  we  know 
that,  during  the  two  first  centuries,  men  completely  versed 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  times  left  the  schools  of  the  phi- 
losophers, and  employed  their  talents  and  their  knowledge 
in  explaining  and  defending  the  doctrines  of  Christ.   Qua- 

•  1  Cor.  i.  26,  27, 28  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 
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dratus  and  Aristides  were  Athenian  philosophers,  who 
flouiished  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
and  who  continued  to  wear  the  dress  of  philosophers  after 
they  became  Christians.  Their  apologies  for  Christianity 
are  quoted  by  very  ancient  historians ;  but  the  quotations 
made  from  them  are  the  only  parts  of  them  now  extant 
We  still  have  several  works  of  Justin  Martjrr,  who  lived 
in  the  second  century.  In  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the 
Jew,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  time  and  attention  which 
he  had  bestowed  upon  the  study  of  Platonism,  and  the  ad- 
miration in  which  he  once  held  that  doctrine.  But  now,  be 
says,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  prophets  and  those 
men  who  were  the  friends  of  Jesus,  I  have  found  that  thb 
is  the  only  safe  and  useful  philosophy.  And  thus  I  have 
become  a  philosopher  indeed.     TaevTqy  fittof  \v^iTK«f  ^^Am^ 

There  was  one  early  convert  to  Christianity,  whose  at- 
tainments and  whose  character  may  well  be  considered  as 
constituting  a  most  powerful  secondary  cause  in  its  propa- 
gation. I  mean  the  apostle  Paul,  a  learned  Pharisee,  bred 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  a  man  of  an  ardent  elevated  mind, 
and  of  a  strong  well- cultivated  understanding,  who  labour- 
ed more  abundantly  than  all  the  apostles,  with  indefatiga- 
ble zeal,  and  with  peculiar  advantages.  But  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  this  man,  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  did  not  avail 
himself  of  all  the  arts  which  he  had  learned  to  employ.  His 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  used  not  to  support,  but  to  over- 
turn the  system  in  which  he  had  been  bred.  There  is  not 
in  his  writings  the  most  distant  approach  to  the  forms  of 
Grecian  or  Asiatic  eloquence ;  and  there  are  a  freedom  and 
a  severity  in  his  reproofs,  very  different  from  the  courtly 
manner  which  his  education  might  have  formed.  His  con- 
version is  in  itself  an  illustrious  argument  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  You  will  find  the  force  of  this  argument  well 
stated  in  a  treatise  of  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  entitled. 
Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St. 
Paul  ;  one  of  those  classical  essays  which  every  student 
of  divinity  should  read.  The  elegant  and  amiable  writer, 
whose  name  is  dear  to  every  man  of  taste  and  virtue,  de- 
monstrates the  following  points  with  a  beautiful  persuasive 
simplicity.  1.  The  supposition,  either  of  enthusiasm  or  of 
imposture,  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  conversion  of 
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tills  apostle ;  2.  The  character  of  his  mind,  and  the  history 
of  his  life,  conspire  in  confirming  the  narration  so  often  re- 
peated in  the  book  of  Acts ;  3.  That  narration  involves  in 
it  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  great  fact 
which  the  apostles  witnessed ;  4.  Paul  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  any  previous  concert  with  the  other  apos- 
tles, but  was  completely  separated  from  them  ;  5.  His  si- 
tuation gave  Jl^im  the  most  perfect  access  to  know  whether 
there  was  truth  in  the  report  published  by  them,  as  wit- 
nesses of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus ;  and  therefore  his  con- 
currence with  the  other  apostles,  in  publishing  that  report, 
and  preaching  the  doctrine  founded  upon  it,  is  an  accession 
of  new  evidence  after  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity. 
The  force  of  this  new  evidence  will  always  remain  with 
those  who  acknowledge  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
to  be  authentic.     And,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christians 
who  lived  before  the  books  were  published,  it  was  wisely 
contrived  that  the  new  evidence  should  arise  out.  of  the 
history  of  that  man  whose  labours  contributed  most  large- 
ly to  the  conversion  of  the  world,  so  that,  in  the  very  per- 
son from  whom  they  received  their  faith,  they  had  a  de- 
monstration of  its  being  divine. 

And  thus  you  observe,  that,  while  the  humble  station  of 
l&e  rest  of  the  apostles  necessarily  leads  us  to  a  divine  in- 
terposition, as  the  only  mean  of  qualifying  such  men  for 
being  the  instructors  of  the  world,  the  condition  and  edu- 
cation of  the  apostle  Paul,  which  furnished  a  secondary 
cause  that  was  useful  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
do,  at  the  same  time,  render  his  conversion  such  an  ar- 
gument for  the  truth  of  that  religion,  as  is  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  which  it 
could  possibly  derive  from  his  knowledge  and  his  talents. 
All  this  you  will  find  illustrated  in  a  very  full  life  of  St. 
Paul,  which  Dr.  Macknight  has  prefixed  to  his  commen- 
tary on  the  epistles. 


SECTION  IV. 


1  RAVE  stated  the  qualifications  which  are  necessary  in  or- 
der to  render  the  argument  arising  from  the  pTO^^^^.\A»vi 
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of  Chrifltiaiiity  sound  and  conclusive ;  I  have  suggested  tlie 
manner  of  obviating  the  objections  contained  in  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's account  of  the  secondary  causes  which  promoted  tlie 
rapid  growth  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  I  have  marked 
the  argument  implied  in  the  conversion  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said  respects  the  means  emplqjF- 
ed  in  propagating  the  GospeL     But  there  is  another  set 
of  objections  that  will  often  meet  you  respecting  the  mea- 
sure of  the  effect  which  these  means  have  produced*    *^  If 
the  Gospel  was  really  introduced  by  the  mighty  power  of' 
Grod,  why  was  it  not  published  much  earlier  ?      It  is  as. 
easy  for  the  Almighty  to  exert  his  power  at  one  time  as  at 
another,  yet  the  world  was  four  thousand  years  old  befofe 
the  Gospel  appeared.     Why  is  this  beneficent  religion  dif- 
ftised  through  so  small  a  portion  of  the  globe  ?    It  has  been 
said  that  if  our  earth  be  divided  into  thirty  equal  partB, 
Paganism  is  established  in  nineteen  of  those  parts.  Mar 
hometanism  in  six,  and  Christianity  only  in  five.     Why 
have  the  evil  passions  of  men  been  permitted  to  mingle 
themselves  with  the  work  of  God  ?      Why  has  the  sword 
of  the  persecutor  been  called  in  to  aid  the  counsel  of  hea- 
ven ?     Why  does  the  Gospel  now  spread  so  slowly,  that  the 
triumphs  of  this  religion  seem  to  have  ceased  not  many 
centuries  after  they  began  ?     Why  has  a  system,  in  sup- 
port of  which  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  condescended  to 
make  bare  his  holy  arm,  degenerated,  throughout  a  great 
part  of  the  Christian  world,  into  a  corrupt  form,  very  fiur 
removed  from  its  original  simplicity  ?     And  why  is  its  in- 
fluence over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  so  inconsiderable, 
even  in  those  countries  where  the  truth  is  taught  as  it  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  ?      This  partiality,  and  delay,  and  imper- 
fection in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  resemble  very 
much  the  work  of  man,  whose  limited  operations  corres- 
pond to  the  scantiness  of  his  power.     But  all  this  is  very 
unlike  the  word  of  the  Almighty,  which  runneth  swiftly 
throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  execute  all  the  extent  of 
the  gracious  purpose  formed  by  the  Universal  Father  of 
mankind." 

I  have  stated  these  objections  in  one  view  with  all  their 
force.    You  will  find  them  not  only  urged  seriously  in  the 
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works  of  deistical  writers,  but  thrown  out  lightly  and  scofi*- 
ingly  in  conversation,  so  that  it  behoves  you  very  much 
to  be  well  apprized  of  the  manner  of  answering  them.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into  any  detail  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  shall  suggest  to  you,  in  the  six  following  pro- 
positions, the  heads  of  answers,  to  all  objections  of  thi» 
kind,  leaving  them  to  be  enlarged  and  applied  by  your 
own  reading. 

1.  Observe  that  these  questions,  were  they  much  more 
pointed  and  unanswerable  than  they  are,  could  not  have 
the  effect  to  overturn  hbtorical  evidence.  If  there  be  po* 
sitive  satisfying  testimony  that  the  divine  power  was  exert- 
ed in  support  of  Christianity  at  its  first  promulgation,  our 
being  unable  to  account  for  the  particular  measure  of  the 
effect  which  that  exertion  has  produced  does  not,  by  any 
clear  connexion  of  premises  with  a  conclusion,  invalidate 
the  testimony,  but  only  discovers  our  ignorance  of  the. 
ways  of  God ;  and  this  is  an  ignorance  which  we  feel  up- 
on every  other  subject,  which,  in  judging  of  the  works  of 
nature,  we  never  admit  as  an  argimient  against  matter  of 
(act,  and  which  any  person,  who  has  just  impressions  of  the 
limited  powers  of  man,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  di- 
vine counseb,  will  not  consider  as  of  weight  when  applied 
to  the  evidences  of  religion. 

2.  Observe  that  all  the  questions  imply  an  expectation 
that  God  will  bestow  the  same  religious  advantages  upon 
the  children  of  men  in  every  age  and  country.  But,  as  no 
person,  who  understands  the  terms  which  he  uses,  will  say 
that  God  is  lk>und  in  justice  to  distribute  his  favours 
equally  to  all  his  creatures,  so  no  person  who  attends  to 
the  course  of  Divine  Providence  will  be  led  to  draw  any 
such  expectation  as  the  questions  imply,  from  the  conduct 
o^the  Almighty  in  other  matters.  Recollect  the  diversi- 
ti^  of  the  human  species,,  the  differences  amongst  indivi- 
duals»  in  vigour  of  constitution,  in  bodily  accomplishments, 
ia  the  powers  of  imderstanding,  in  temper  and  passions,  in 
the  opportunities  of  improvement,  and  the  measure  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  or  of  toil  and  sorrow,  which  their 
situations  afford.  Recollect  the  differences  amongst  na- 
tions in  climate,  in  government,  in  the  amount  of  natural 
and  political  advantages,  and  in  the  whole  sum  of  national 
prosperity.    It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  how  the. 
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subordination  of  society  could  be  maintained,  if  all  men 
had  the  same  talents ;  or  how  the  course  of  hunuui  affiurs 
could  proceed,  if  every  part  of  the  globe  was  like  every 
other.  Being  thus  accustomed  to  behold  and  to  admire 
the  varieties  in  the  natural  advantages  of  men,  we  are  pre- 
pared, by  the  analogy  of  the  iforks  of  God,  to  expect  like 
varieties  in  their  religious  advantages ;  and  although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  trace  all  the  reasons  why  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  was  so  long  of  appearing,  or  is  at  present  so 
unequally  distributed,  yet  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  is 
but  the  beginning  of  our  existence,  and  that  every  man 
shall,  in  the  end,  be  dealt  with  according  to  that  which  had 
been  given  him,  we  shall  not  for  a  moment  annex  the  idea 
of  injustice  to  this  part  of  the  Divine  conduct. 

3.  Observe  that  these  questions  imply  an  expectation 
that,  while  human  works  admit  of  preparation,  the  work  of 
God  will,  in  every  case,  be  done  instantly.  But  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  this  expectation  also  is  contradicted  by  the  whole 
course  of  nature.  For  although  God  may,  by  a  word  of 
his  mouth,  do  all  his  pleasure,  yet  he  generally  chooses, 
for  wise  reasons,  some  of  which  we  are  often  able  to  trace, 
to  employ  means,  and  to  allow  such  a  gradual  operation 
of  those  means,  as  admits  of  a  progress,  in  which  one  thing 
paves  the  way  for  another,  and  gives  notice  of  its  approach. 
In  all  that  process  by  which  food  for  man  and  beast  is 
brought  out  of  the  ground — in  the  opening  of  the  human 
mind  from  infancy  to  manhood — and  in  those  natural 
changes  which  affect  the  bowels  or  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
we  profit  very  much  by  marking  the  slow  advances  of  na- 
ture to  its  end ;  and  therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  the  steps  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  publication  of 
the  Gospel  very  different  from  the  haste,  which,  in  our 
imagination,  appears  desirable.  As  there  is  a  time  of  ma- 
turity in  natural  productions  to  which  all  the  preparation 
has  tended,  so  the  Gospel  appeared  at  that  season  which  is 
styled  in  Scripture  the  fulness  of  time,  and  which  is  found, 
upon  a  close  attention  to  circumstances,  to  have  been  the 
fittest  for  such  a  revelation.  There  is  an  excellent  sermon 
upon  this  subject  by  Principal  Robertson,  which  you  will 
find  in  the  "  Scots  Preacher,"  distinguished  by  that  sound- 
ness of  thought,  and  that  compass  of  historical  information, 
which  his  other  writings  may  lead  you  to  expect.     The 
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same  subject  will  often  meet  you  in  the  books  that  you 
read  upon  the  deistical  controversy ;  and  when  you  attend 
to  the  complete  illustration  which  it  has  received  from  the 
writings  of  many  learned  men,  you  will  be  satisfied  that, 
as  the  need  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  was  at  that  time 
become  manifest,  so  the  improvements  of  science,  and  the 
political  state  of  the  world,  conspired  to  render  the  age  in 
which  the  Gospel  appeared  better  qualified  than  any  pre- 
ceding age  for  examining  the  evidences  of  a  revelation,  for 
affording  many  striking  confirmations  of  its  divine  origi- 
nal, and  for  conveying  it  with  ease  and  advantage  to  fu- 
ture ages.  The  preparation  which  produced  this  fulness 
of  time  had  been  carrying  forward  during  4000  years  ;  and 
nearly  2000  have  elapsed  while  Christianity  has  been 
spreading  through  a  fifth  part  of  the  globe.  But  this  slow- 
ness, so  agreeable  to  the  general  course  of  nature,  will  not 
appear  to  you  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of 
the  Almighty,  when  you, 

4.  Observe  that  in  all  this  there  was  a  preparation  for 
the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Gospel.  A  considerable 
measure  of  religious  knowledge  was  diffused  through  the 
world  before  the  appearance  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  delay 
of  its  universal  publication  has  perhaps  already  contribute- 
ed,  and  may  be  so  disposed  in  ftiture  as  to  contribute  still 
more  to  prepare  the  world  for  receiving  it.  The  few  simple 
doctrines  of  that  traditional  religion  which  existed  before 
the  deluge,  were  transmitted,  by  the  longevity  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, through  very  few  hands  for  the  first  1400  years 
of  the  world.  Methuselah  lived  many  years  with  Adam ; 
Shem  lived  many  years  with  Methuselah  ;  and  Abraham 
lived  with  Shem  till  he  was  73.  Between  Adam  and 
Abraham  there  were  only  two  intermediate  links  ;  yet  a 
chain  of  tradition,  extending  through  nearly  1700  years, 
and  embracing  the  creation,  the  fall,  and  the  promise  of  a 
Saviour,  was  preserved.  The  calling  of  Abraham,  al- 
though it  conferred  peculiar  advantages  upon  his  family, 
was  fitted,  by  his  character  and  situation,  to  enlighten  his 
neighbours ;  and  the  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
— ^their  sojourning  in  Egypt,  the  place  which  they  were 
destined  to  inhabit,  their  conquests,  and  the  captivities  by 
which  they  were  afterwards  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  rendered  them,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  lights  of 
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the  world.  Brj-aiit,  in  his  "  Mythology,"  and  men  who 
have  applied  to  such  investigations,  have  traced,  with  much 
p^  Dbability,  a  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  system  in  the  re- 
ligions of  many  of  the  neighbouring  nations ;  and  if  wepaj 
any  attention  to  the  force  of  the  instances  in  which  this  re* 
semblance  has  been  illustrated,  even  although  we  should 
not  give  credit  to  all  the  conjectures  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced, we  can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  revela- 
tion with  which  the  Jews  were  favoured  was  a  source  of 
instruction  to  other  people.  During  the  existence  of  this 
peculiar  religion  wise  men  were  raised,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  in  many  countries,  who  did  not,  indeed,  pretend 
to  be  the  messengers  of  heaven,  but  whose  discoveries  ex- 
posed the  growing  corruptions  of  the  established  systems, 
or  whose  laws  imposed  some  restraint  upon  the  excesses 
of  superstition ;  while  the  progress  of  society,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  reason,  opened  the  minds  of  men  to  a  more 
perfect  instruction  than  they  had  formerly  been  qualified 
to  receive. 

These  hints  suggest  this  enlarged  view  of  the  economy 
of  Divine  Providence,  that  God  in  no  age  left  himself  with- 
out a  witness,  and  that  the  several  dispensations  of  reli- 
gion, in  ancient  times,  both  to  Jews  and  heathens,  were 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  human  race,  so  as  to 
lead  them  forward  by  a  gradual  education  from  times  of 
infancy  and  childhood  to  the  rational  sublime  system  un- 
folded in  the  Gospel. 

It  is  following  out  the  same  view,  to  consider  the  partial 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  as  intended  to  prepare  the  world 
for  receiving  it.  Many  of  the  heathen  moraJists,  who  liv- 
ed after  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  discover  more  refined  no- 
tions of  God,  and  more  enlarged  conceptions  of  the  duties 
of  man,  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  They  profited  by 
the  Gospel,  although  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tion ;  and  they  disseminated  some  part  of  its  instruction, 
although  they  disdained  to  appear  as  its  ministers.  The 
Koran  inculcates  the  unity  of  God,  and  retains  a  part  of 
the  Christian  morality  ;  and  thus  the  successftil  accommo- 
dating religion  of  Mahomet  may  be  considered  as  a  step, 
by  which  the  providence  of  God  is  to  lead  the  nations  that 
have  embraced  it  from  the  absurdities  of  Paganism  to  the 
true  faith.    When  Christianity  became  the  established  re- 
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ligion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
were  very  far  behind  in  civilization,  and  many  of  the  coun- 
tries that  have  been  lately  discovered  are  in  the  rudest 
state  of  society.     But  the  conversion  of  savage  tribes  to  a 
spiritual  rational  system  is  impracticable.     Much  time  is 
necessary  to  open  their  understandings,  to  give  them  ha- 
bits of  industry  and  order,  and  to  render  them,  in  some 
measure,  acquainted  with  ideas  and  manners  more  polish- 
ed than  their  own.     A  long  intercourse  with  the  nations 
of  Europe,  who  appear  fitted  by  their  character  to  be  the 
instructors  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  may  be  the  mean  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  removing  the  prejudices  of  idolatry 
and  ignorance ;  and  as  the  enlightened  discoveries  of  mo- 
dem  times  make  us  acquainted  with  the  manners,  the 
views,  and  the  interests,  as  well  as  with  the  geographical 
situation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  we  may,  not 
indeed  with  the  precipitancy  of  visionary  reformers,  but  in 
that  gradual  progress  which  the  nature  of  the  case  requires, 
be  the  instrument  of  preparing  them  for  embracing  our  re- 
ligion ;  and,  by  the  measure  in  which  they  adopt  our  im- 
provements in  art  and  science,  they  may  become  qualified 
to  receive,  through  our  communication,  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  and  of  his  Son  Christ  Jesus. 

5.  Observe  that  the  objection,  implied  in  some  of  the 
questions  that  I  stated,  necessarily  arises  from  the  employ- 
ment of  human  means  in  that  partial  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  which  has  already  taken  place.     Any  such  objec- 
tion might  have  been  effectually  obviated  by  a  continued 
miracle ;  but  it  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  the  nature 
of  the  case,  or  the  general  analogy  of  Divine  Providence, 
gives  any  reason  to  expect  this  method  of  obviating  the 
objection.     Had  the  outstretched  arm  of  the  Almighty, 
which  first  introduced  the  Gospel,  continued  to  be  exerted 
through  all  succeeding  ages  in  the  propagation  of  it,  the 
course  of  human  affairs  would  have  been  unhinged,  and 
the  argument  from  miracles  would  have  been  weakened, 
because  the  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Almighty 
would,  by  reason  of  its  frequent  returns,  have  been  con- 
founded with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.     The  divine 
original  of  the  gift,  therefore,  being  ascertained,  the  hand 
of  Him  from  whom  it  had  proceeded  was  wisely  withdrawn, 
and  human  passions  and  interests  were  combined,  by  his 
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all-ruling  l^rovideiice,  to  diffuse  it  in  the  measure ^hich  he 
had  ordained.     The  pious  zeal  of  mauy  Christians  iir  early 
and  later  times,  the  vanity,  ambition,  or  avarice,  \v  hich  led 
others  to  promote  their  private  ends  by  spreading  the  faith 
of  Christ,  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the 
time  when  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of 
the  state,  the  subsequent  dismemberment  of  the  empire  by 
the  invasions  and  settlements  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and 
the  spirit  of  commerce  which  has  carried  the  descendants 
of  these  nations  to  regions  never  visited  by  the  lloman 
arms,  are  some  of  the  instruments  employed  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity.     It  was 
not  to  be  expected,  that  in  a  propagation  thus  committed 
to  human  means,  the  heavenly  gih  would  escape  all  con- 
tamination  from    the    imperfect  and    impure    channels 
tlirough  which  it  was  conveyed ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  have  been  many  corruptions,  many  improper 
methods  of  converting  men  to  Christianity,   and  many 
gross  adulterations  and  perversions  of  "  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints."     But  you  will  observe  in  general, 
that  although  the  gifts  of  God  are  liable  to  abuse  through 
the  imperfections  and  vices  of  men,  such  abuse  is  never 
considered  as  any  argument  that  the  gifts  did  not  proceed 
from  him :  and  with  regard  to  the  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity in  particular,  you  will  observe,  that  so  far  from  their 
creating  any  presumption  against  the  evidence  of  our  reli- 
gion, there  are  circumstances  which  render  them  an  argu- 
ment for  its  divine  original.     They  are  foretold  in  the 
Scriptures.     They  arose  by  the  neglect  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  they  were  in  a  great  measure  remedied  at  the  Refor- 
mation, by  the  return  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  that  truth   which  the  Scriptures  declare. 
The  case  stands  thus.     The  Gospel  contains  a  system  of 
faith  and  practice,  which  is  safely  deposited  in  those  au- 
tlientic  records  that  are  received  by  the  whole  Christian 
world.     That  system  was  indeed  deformed  in  its  progress 
by  the  errors  and  passions  of  men,  but  it  breaks  through 
this  cloud  by  its  own  intrinsic  light.     The  striking  manner 
in  which  the  prophecy  of  tlie  corruptions  of  Christianity 
has  been  fulfilled  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  evi- 
dence of  our  religion.     The  discussions  which  they  occa- 
sioned have  contributed  very  much  to  render  the  nature 
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of  the  Gospel  more  perfectly  understood ;  and  the  further 
that  the  Christian  world  departs  either  from  those  corrup- 
tions to  which  the  Reformation  applied  a  remedy,  or  from 
any  others  which  the  Scriptures  condemn,  the  divinity  of 
their  religion  will  become  the  more  manifest.  Hence  you 
may  perceive  an  advantage  arising  from  the  slowness  with 
which  the  Grospel  was  propagated  for  many  centuries.  In 
its  rapid  progress  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  apostles  was  carried  by  themselves, 
or  their  immediate  successors,  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
then  known  world.  But  had  it  spread  with  equal  rapidity 
in  the  dark  ages,  all  the  absurdities  which  at  that  time  ad- 
hered to  it  would  have  spread  also ;  and  so  universal  a  dis- 
ease could  hardly  have  admitted  of  any  remedy.  It  is 
now  purified  from  a  great  part  of  the  dross.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Reformation  has  extended  even  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countries ;  and  in  those  which  are  reformed,  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  application  of  sound  criti- 
eism,  are  continuing  to  illustrate  the  genuine  doctrines  of 
Christ.  The  Gospel  will  thus  be  communicated  with  less 
adulteration  to  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  yet  to 
receive  the  first  notice  of  it  :  and  that  free  intercourse, 
which  th&  spirit  of  modem  commerce  is  now  opening  be- 
tween countries  which  formerly  regarded  each  other  with 
jealousy,  may  be  the  mean  of  extirpating  the  errors  of  Po^ 
pery  which  were  sown  in  remote  regions  by  the  zeal  of 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  These  are  pleasing  views, 
sufficient  to  overpower  the  peevish  objection  suggested  by 
the  corruptions  of  Christianity ;  they  lead  us  to  consider 
the  Almighty  as  making  all  things  work  together  for  the 
establishment  of  truth  and  righteousness  upon  earth ;  and 
they  teach  us  to  rest  with  assui*ance  in  the  declaration  of 
Scripture,  that  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord." 

6.  One  part  of  the  objection  only  remains.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  much  wickedness  in  Christian 
countries,  even  in  those  which  hold  the  truth  in  its  primitive 
simplicity.  It  is  not  unnatural  for  a  benevolent  mind, 
which  wishes  the  virtue  of  mankind  as  the  only  sure  foun- 
dation of  their  happiness,  to  regret  that  the  Gospel  does 
not  produce  a  more  complete  reformation  of  the  vices  of 
the  world  ;  and  if  the  most  important  blessing  which  a  re- 
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velation  can  confer  is  to  turn  men  from  their  iniquities,  a^ 
doubt  may  sometimes  obtrude  itself  even  upon  a  candid, 
and  devout  mind,  how  Heur  the  effect  really  produced  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  long  preparation,  and  the  mighty  works 
which  ushered  in  the  Gospel.     The  following  observations 
serve  to  remove  this  doubt    It  is  extremely  difBcult  to 
attain  to  any  precise  notion  of  the  sum  of  wickedness  in 
ancient  times ;  and  there  are  no  data  upon  which  we  can 
form  any  estimate  of  what  would  have  been  the  measure 
of  wickedness  in  the  present  circumstances  of  society,  if 
the  Gospel  had  not  appeared.     The  religion  of  Jesus  has 
extirpated  some  horrid  practices  of  ancient  times  i  it  has 
refined  the  manners  of  men  in  war,  and  in  several  import- 
ant articles  of  domestic  intercourse;  and  it  has  produced 
an  extension  and  activity  of  beneficence  unknown  in  the 
heathen  world.     It  imposes  restraints  upon  those  evil  pas'- 
sions  and  inordinate  desires,  which,  were  it  not  for  its  in- 
fluence, would  be  indulged  by  many  without  control ;  and 
it  cherishes  in  the  breasts  of  individuals  those  private  vir- 
tues of  humility,  patience,  and  resignation,  which  do  not 
receive  all  the  honour  which  is  due  to  them,  because  thjeir 
exiiellence   withdraws  them  from  public  observation.     It 
addresses  itself  to  every  principle  of  action  in  the  human 
breast  with  greater  energy  than  any  other  system  ever 
did  :  the  tendency  of  all  its  parts  is  to  render  men  virtu- 
ous ;  and  if  it  fails  in  reforming  the  world,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive any  method  of  reformation  consistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  free  agents,  that  is  likely  to  prove  effectual.     It 
is  according  to  this  character  that  God  always  deals  with 
the  children  of  men.     Religion  joins  its  influence  to  rea- 
son.    But  it  is  an  inconsistency  in  terms  to  say  that  reli- 
gion should  compel  men  to  be  virtuous,  because  compul- 
sion destroys  the  essence  of  virtue. 

These  observations  appear  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  the  objection  against  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
which  has  been  drawn  from  its  appearing  to  have  little  in- 
fluence upon  the  lives  of  Christians.  But  I  am  sensible 
that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
this  objection  upon  the  minds  of  men.  The  wickedness  of 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians  is  undoubtedly  a  re- 
proach to  our  religion.  It  is  a  grief  to  the  friends  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  the  most  ready  sarcasm  in  the  mouths  of  its 
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enemies.  It  is  your  business,  the  office  for  which  all 
your  studies  are  meant  to  prepare  you,  to  diminish  th^ 
influence  of  this  objection.  If  you  convert  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  ways,  or  brighten  by  your  example  and 
your  discourse,  the  graces  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  you 
confirm  the  argument  arising  from  the  propagation  of  our 
religion.  And  the  best  service  that  you  can  render  to  that 
honourable  cause,  in  support  of  which  you  profess  to  exert 
your  talents,  is  to  exhibit  in  your  own  character  the  ge- 
nuine spirit  of  Christianity,  and  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  that  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness,  in  such 
a  manner  tfs  may  render  them,  through  the  blessing  of 
God,  the  means  of  improving  the  character  of  your  neigh- 
bours. 

The  amount  of  the  answers  which  I  have  suggested  may 
]l>e  siunmed  up  in  a  few  words.  Any  objection,  arising 
from  the  measure  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  Gospel, 
cannot  overturn  direct  historical  evidence  of  a  divine  in- 
terposition. We  are  not  warranted,  by  the  course  of  na- 
ture,  and  the  conduct  of  divine  Providence  in  other  mat- 
tersy  to  expect  either  that  the  Almighty  will  confer  the 
same  religious  advantages  upon  all  his  creatures,  or  that 
he  will  accomplish,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  that  publica- 
tion of  the  Gospel  which  formed  part  of  his  original  pur- 
pose. A  considerable  measure  of  religious  knowledge  was 
diffused  through  the  world  during  the  preparation  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  delay  of  its  universal 
publication  may  contribute  to  prepare  the  world  for  re- 
ceiving it.  The  corruptions  of  Christianity,  which  arose 
unavoidably  from  the  human  means  employed  in  its  pro- 
pagation, could  not  have  been  obviated  without  a  conti- 
nued miracle ;  and  the  imperfect  degree  in  which  the  Gos- 
pel has  actually  reformed  the  world,  however  much  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  regret  to  Christians,  yet,  when  compared 
with  the  excellence  and  energy  of  the  doctrine,  is  only  a 
proof  that  religion  was  given  to  improve,  but  not  to  de- 
stroy, the  character  of  reasonable  agents. 

Besides  the  books  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  you  may 
read  two  excellent  sermons  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  on  the  Miracu- 
lous Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

You  will  derive  the  most  enlarged  views  upon  this,  as  upon  every 
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Other  subject  connected  with  ChiigtiaDity,  £rom  Butler*8  Analogy, 
particularly  from  Part  ii.  chap.  vL  at  the  beginning. 

Consult  also  Jortin. 

Law*8  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion. 

Paley*8  Evidences,  voL  iL 

Hill's  Sermons. 

Shaw  and  Dick  upon  the  Counsel  of  Gamaliel. 

Macknight*8  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History ;  a  book  that  deserves  to. 
be  better  known,  and  more  generally  read  than  it  is.  All  the  au- 
thorities and  arguments,  which  are  concisely  stated  by  other  writers, 
are  spread  out  in  that  large  work  with  a  fulness  and  clearness  of 
illustration  that  is  very  useful,  and,  in  many  places,  with  a  degree 
of  acuteness  and  ingenuity  (hat  is  not  coxpmonly  met  with.  He  has 
dwelt  very  largely  upon  the  argument  for  the  truth  oCthe  ChristiaQ 
religion,  which  arises  from  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christian 
nity.  You  will  find,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  a  most  complete  eluci- 
dation of  the  whole  argument — the  history  of  the  ten  persecutions 
before  Constantine — and  a  great  deal  of  information  with  which  it 
is  highly  proper  your  minds  should  be  furnished,  and  which  you 
will  not  easily  gather  from,  any  other  singly  treatise. 


BOOK  II. 


fiENEBAL  VIEW  OP  THE  SCRIPTURAL  SYSTEM, 


CHAP.  I. 


INSPIRATION  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


I  HAVE  stated  the  evidence  upon  which  we  receive  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  as  authentic  genuine  records ; 
and  I  have  long  been  employed  in  examining  this  high 
claim  which  they  advance,  that  they  contain  a  divine  reve- 
lation. It  appeared  that  this  claim  was  not  contradicted 
by  the  general  contents  of  the  books,  but  rather  that  there 
was  a  presumption  arising  from  thence  in  its  favour.  We 
found  the  claim  directly  supported  by  miracles  received 
upon  clear  historical  evidence,  by  the  agreement  of  the 
new  dispensation  with  a  train  of  prophecies  contained  in 
books  that  are  certainly  known  to  have  existed  many  ages 
before  our  Saviour  was  bom,  by  the  striking  fulfilment  of 
his  prophecies,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  by  the 
miraculous  powers  conferred  upon  his  apostles  after  his  as- 
cension, and  by  the  propagation  of  his  religion. 

But,  even  after  this  review  of  the  principal  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  there  remains  a  very  interesting 
question,  before  we  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  particu-: 
lar  examination  of  the  system  of  truth  revealed  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  question  is,  whether  we  are 
to  regard  these  books  as  inspired  writings  ?  It  is  possible, 
you  will  observe,  that  Christ  was  a  divine  messenger,  that 
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the  persons  whom  he  chose  as  his  companions  during  his 
abode  upon  earth  were  endowed  by  him  with  the  power 
of  working  miracles ;  and  yet  that,  in  recording  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  and  publishing  the  doctrines  of  his  religion, 
they  were  left  merely  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  recol- 
lection and  understanding.     Upon  this  supposition,  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  may  be  received  as 
facts  established  by  satisfying  historical  evidence ;  and  an 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  them,  that  the  person  who 
performed  such  works,  and  who  committed  to  his  disciples 
powers  similar  to  his  own,  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God ; 
and  yet  the  writings  of  the  apostles  will  be  considered  as 
human  compositions,  distinguished  from  the  works  of  other 
men  merely  by  the  superior  advantages  which  the  authors 
had  derived  from  the  conversation  of  such  a  person  as  Je- 
sus, but  in  no  respect  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

This  is  the  system  of  the  modern  Socinians,  which  their 
eagerness  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  doctrines,  that  other 
Christians  consider  as  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  has 
led  them  of  late  openly  to  avow.  I  quote  the  sentiments 
of  Dr.  Priestley  from  one  of  his  latest  publications,  the  very 
same  in  which  he  bears  a  strong  testimony  to  the  credibi- 
lity of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  "  I  think  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written  without  any  particular  inspiration,  by 
men  who  ^vrote  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge, 
and  who,  from  their  circumstances,  could  not  be  mistaken 
with  respect  to  the  greater  facts  of  which  they  were  pro- 
per witnesses,  but  (like  other  men  subject  to  prejudice) 
might  be  liable  to  adopt  a  hasty  and  ill-grounded  opinion 
concerning  things  which  did  not  fall  within  the  compass  of 
their  own  knowledge,  and  which  had  no  connexion  with 
any  thing  that  was  so."  "  Setting  aside  all  idea  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  writers,  I  consider  Matthew  or  Luke  as 
simply  historians,  whose  credit  must  be  determined  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  wrote,  and  the  nature  of  the 
facts  which  they  relate."  And  again,  when  he  is  speaking 
of  a  particular  doctrine,  in  proof  of  which  some  passages 
in  the  Epistles  are  generally  adduced,  Dr.  Priestley  says, 
"  It  is  not  from  a  few  casual  expressions  in  epistolary 
writings,  which  are  seldom  composed  with  so  much  care 
as  books  intended  for  the  use  of  posterity,  that  we  can  be 
authorised  to  infer  that  such  was  the  serious  opinion  of  the 
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apostles.  But  if  it  had  been  their  real  opinion,  it  would 
not  follow  that  it  was  true,  unless  the  teaching  of  it  should 
appear  to  be  included  in  their  general  commission."* 

And  thus,  according  to  Dr.  Priestley,  there  is  no  kind 
of  inspiration  either  in  the  Gospels  or  in  the  Epistles.  He 
admits  them  to  be  -writings  of  the  apostles.  But  he  main- 
tains that  the  measure  of  regard  due  to  any  narration  or 
assertion  contained  in  these  writings  is  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  rules  of  criticism,  by  human  reason  judging 
how  ^Eur  that  assertion  or  narration  was  included  in  the 
commission  of  the  apostles,  t.  e.  how  far  it  is  essential  to 
the  Christian  religion.  Different  persons  entertain  differ- 
ent apprehensions  concerning  that  which  is  essential  to  re- 
velation. And,  according  to  Dr.  Priestley's  system,  every 
person  being  at  liberty  to  deny  any  part  of  Scripture  that 
appears  to  him  unessential,  there  is  no  invariable  standard 
of  our  religion  ;  but  the  Gospel  is  to  every  one  just  what 
he  pleases  to  make  it.  Accordingly  Dr.  Priestley,  who 
sometimes  argues  very  ably  for  the  divine  mission  of  Je- 
sus, by  availing  himself  of  that  liberty  which  he  derives 
from  denying  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  has  successive- 
ly struck  out  of  his  creed  many  of  those  articles  which  ap- 
pear to  us  fundamental.  And  you  may  judge  of  the  length 
to  which  his  principles  lead,  when  one  of  his  followers,  in 
a  publication  avowedly  under  his  protection,  has  written 
an  essay  to  show  that  our  Lord  was  not  free  from  sin. 
Many  years  before  Dr.  Priestley's  writings  appeared,  the 
received  notions  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  which 
had  been  held  by  Christians  without  much  examination, 
were  acutely  canvassed.  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  author 
of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  has  done  eminent  service  to  the  pro- 
testant  cause,  by  exposing  the  imposture  of  the  Popish  mi- 
racles, and  by  tracing,  in  his  Letter  from  Rome,  the  hea- 
then original  of  many  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
But  his  attachment  to  Christianity  itself  is  very  suspicious, 
and  he  is  far  from  being  a  safe  guide  in  any  questions  re- 
specting the  truth  of  our  holy  faith.  In  some  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous tracts,  he  infers  from  the  dispute  between  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Antioctf,f  from  the  variations  in  the  four 

•  History  of  Early  Opinions,  vol.  iv.  p.  5,  58 ;  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
t  Gal.  ii. 
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evangelists,  and  from  other  circumstances,  that  the  inspir* 
ation  of  the  ap  ostles  was  only  an  occasional  illapse,  com* 
municated  to  their  minds  at  particular  seasons,  as  the  pow- 
er of  working  miracles  was  given  them  only  at  those  times 
when  they  had  occasion  to  exert  it ;  that  they  were  not 
under  the  continual  direction  of  an  unerring  Spirit :  and 
that,  on  ordinary  occasions,  they  were  in  the  condition  of 
ordinary  men.  Nearly  the  same  opinion  was  held  by  the 
late  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Priestley,  but 
who  does  not  appear  to  advance  so  far  as  his  master.  He 
contends,  that  a  plenary  infallible  inspiration,  attending 
and  controlling  the  evangelists  in  every  conjuncture,  is  a 
doctrine  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  unnecessary,  and  in- 
jurious to  Christianity ;  although  he  admits  that  the  illu* 
minating  Spirit  of  God  had  purified  their  minds  and  en- 
larged their  ideas.  The  system  of  Bishop  Benson,  in  his 
essay  concerning  inspiration,  prefixed  to  his  paraphrase  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  is,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  communicated  from  heaven  to  the  minds  of  the 
apostles,  was  faithfully  retained  in  their  memories,  and  is 
expounded  in  their  writings  by  the  use  of  their  natural 
faculties.  The  loose  notions  concerning  inspiration,  en- 
tertained by  the  vulgar  and  by  those  who  never  thought 
deeply  of  the  subject,  go  a  great  deal  farther.  But  it  is 
proper  that  you  should  know  distinctly  what  is  the  measure 
and  kind  of  inspiration  which  we  are  warranted  to  hold. 

In  order  to  establish  your  minds  in  the  belief  that  the 
Scriptures  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  with  observing,  that  inspiration  is  not  impossible. 
The  Father  of  Spirits  may  act  upon  the  minds  of  his  crea- 
tures, and  this  action  may  extend  to  any  degree  which  the 
purposes  of  divine  wisdom  require.  He  may  superintend 
the  minds  of  those  who  write,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibili- 
ty of  error  in  their  writings.  This  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
inspiration.  He  may  enlarge  their  understandings,  and 
elevate  their  conceptions  beyond  the  measure  of  ordinary 
men.  This  is  a  second  degree.  Or  he  may  suggest  to 
theni  the  thoughts  which  they  shall  express,  and  the  words 
which  they  shall  employ,  so  as  to  render  them  merely  the 
vehicles  of  conveying  his  will  to  others.  This  is  the  high- 
est degree  of  inspiration.  No  sound  theist  will  deny  that 
all  these  three  degrees  are  possible ;  and  it  remains  to  be 
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inquired,  what  reason  we  have  for  thinking  tha^  the  Al- 
mighty did  act  in  any  such  manner  upon  the  minds  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  If  they  were  really  in- 
spired, the  evidence  of  the  fact  will  probably  ascertain  the 
measure  of  inspiration  which  was  vouchsafed  to  them.  The 
evidence  consists  of  the  following  parts :  The  inspiration 
of  the  apostles  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  their  mis- 
sion— It  was  promised  by  our  Lord-^It  is  claimed  by 
themselves — The  claim  was  admitted  by  their  disciples — 
And  it  is  not  contradicted  by  any  circumstance  in  their 
writings. 

I.  Inspiration  of  the  apostles  appears  to  have  been  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  their  mission  ;  and,  therefore, 
if  we  admit  that  Jesus  came  from  God,  and  that  he  sent 
them  forth  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  we  shall  ac- 
knowledge that  some  degree  of  inspiration  is  highly  pro- 
bable. 

The  first  light  in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment lead  us  to  consider  the  apostles  is,  as  the  historians  of 
Jesus.  After  having  been  his  companions  during  his  mi- 
nistry, they  came  forth  to  bear  witness  of  him  ;  and  as  the 
benefit  of  his  religion  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  age  in 
which  he  or  they  lived,  they  left;  in  the  four  Gospels  a  re- 
cord of  what  he  did  and  taught.  Two  of  the  four  were 
written  by  the  apostles  Matthew  and  John.  Mark  and 
Luke,  whose  names  are  prefixed  to  the  other  two,  were 
probably  of  the  seventy  whom  our  Lord  sent  out  in  his 
lifetime ;  and  we  learn  from  the  most  ancient  Christian 
historians,  that  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  revised  by  Peter^ 
and  the  gospel  of  Luke  by  Paul ;  and  that  both  were  af^ 
terwards  approved  of  by  John,  so  that  all  the  four  may  be 
considered  as  transmitted  to  the  church  with  the  sanction 
of  apostolical  authority.  Now,  if  you  recollect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  apostles,  and  the  nature  of  their  history,  you 
will  perceive  that,  even  as  historians,  they  stood  in  need 
of  some  meaisure  of  inspiration.  Plato  might  feel  himself 
at  liberty  to  feign  many  things  of  his  master  Socrates,  be- 
cause it  mattered  little  to  the  world  whether  the  instruc- 
tion that  was  conveyed  to  them  proceeded  from  the  one 
philosopher  or  from  the  other.  But  the  servants  of  a  di- 
vine teacher,  who  appeared  as  his  witnesses,  and  professed 
to  be  the  historians  of  his  life,  were  bound  by  their  ofiice 
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to  give  a  true  record.  And  their  history  was  an  imposi- 
tion upon  the  world,  if  they  did  not  declare  exactly  and 
literally  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  This  was  an  of- 
fice which  required  not  only  a  love  of  the  truth,  but  a  me* 
mory  more  retentive  and  more  accurate  than  it  was  possi- 
ble for  persons  of  the  character  and  education  of  the 
apostles  to  possess.  To  relate,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
years,  long  moral  discourses,  which  were  not  originally 
written,  and  which  were  not  attended  with  any  striking 
circumstances  that  might  imprint  them  upon  the  mind ;  to 
preserve  a  variety  of  parables,  the  beauty  and  significanqr 
of  which  depended  upon  particular  expressions ;  to  record 
long  and  minute  prophecies,  where  the  alteration  of  a 
single  phrase  might  have  produced  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  event  and  the  prediction ;  and  to  give  a  partica- 
lar  detail  of  the  intercourse  which  Jesus  had  with  his 
friends  and  with  his  enemies ;  all  this  is  a  work  so  very 
much  above  the  capacity  of  unlearned  men,  that,  had  they 
attempted  to  execute  it  by  their  own  natural  powers,  they 
must  have  fallen  into  such  absurdities  and  contradictions 
as  would  have  betrayed  them  to  every  discerning  eye.  It 
was  therefore  highly  expedient,  and  even  necessary  for 
the  faith  of  future  ages,  that  besides  those  opportunities  of 
information  which  the  apostles  enjoyed,  and  that  tried  in- 
tegrity which  they  possessed,  their  imderstanding  and 
their  memory  should  be  assisted  by  a  supernatural  influ- 
ence, which  might  prevent  them  from  mistaking  the  mean- 
ing of  what  they  had  heard,  which  might  restrain  them 
from  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  any  words  which  he 
did  not  utter,  or  from  omitting  what  was  important,  and 
which  might  thus  give  us  perfect  security,  that  the  Gos- 
pels are  as  faithful  a  copy,  as  if  Jesus  himself  had  left  in 
writing  those  sayings  and  those  actions  which  he  wished 
posterity  to  remember. 

But  we  consider  the  apostles  in  the  lowest  view,  when 
we  speak  of  them  as  barely  the  historians  of  their  Master. 
In  their  epistles  they  assume  a  higher  character,  whicli 
renders  inspiration  still  more  necessary.  All  the  benefit 
which  they  derived  from  the  public  and  the  private  in- 
structions of  Jesus  before  his  death,  had  not  so  far  opened 
their  minds  as  to  qualify  them  for  receiving  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.     And  he,  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  de- 
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clarea  to  them  the  night  on  which  he  was  betrayed,  ^<  I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  you  cannot 
bear  them  now."*     The  purpose  of  many  of  his  parables, 
the  &11  meaning  even  of  some  of  his  plain  discourses,  had 
not  been  attained  by  them.     They  hsul  marvelled  when  he 
spake  to  them  of  earthly  things.    But  many  heavenly 
things  of  his  kingdom  had  not  been  told  them ;  and  they, 
who  were  destined  to  carry  his  religion  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  themselves  needed,  at  the  time  of  their  receiving 
this  commission,  that  some  one  should  instruct  them  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.     It  is  true  that,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, Jesus  opened  their  understandings,  and  explained  to 
them  the  Scriptures,  and  he  continued  upon  earth  forty 
days,   speaking  to  them  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.     It  appears,  however,  from  the  history 
which  they  have  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts,  that  some 
further  teaching  was  necessary  for  them.f     Immediately 
before  our  Lord  ascended,  their  minds  being  still  full  of 
the  expectation  of  a  temporal  kingdom,  they  say  unto  him. 
Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ? 
It  was  not  till  some  time  after  they  received  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  they  understood  that  the  gospel  had 
taken  away  the  obligation  to  observe  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Mosaic  law ;  and  the  action  of  Peter  in  baptizing  Cor- 
nelius, a  devout  heathen,  gave  ofience  to  some  of  the 
apostles  and  brethren  in  Judea  when  they  first  heard  it.}: 
Yet  in  their  epistles,  we  find  just  notions  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  a  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness, the  faithful  subjects  of  which  are  to  receive  remission 
of  sins,  and  sanctitication  through  his  blood,  and  just  no- 
tions of  the  extent  of  this  religion  as  a  dispensation,  the 
spiritual  blessings  of  which  are  to  be  communicated  to  all 
in  every  land  who  receive  it  in  hith  and  love.     These  no- 
tions appear  to  us  to  be  the  explication  both  of  the  ancient 
predictions,  and  of  many  particular  expressions  that  occur 
in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.     But  it  is  manifest  that  they 
had  not  been  acquired  by  the  apostles  during  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.     They  are  so  adverse  to  every  thing  which  men 
educated  in  Jewish  prejudices  had  learned,  and  had  hoped, 
that  they  could  not  be  the  fruit  of  their  own  reflections ; 

*  Jobn  XY.  12.  -)-  Acts,  ch.  i.  :|:  Acts,  cb.  xi. 
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and,  therefora,  they  imply  the  teachiDg  of  that  Spirit  who 
gradually  impressed  them  upon  the  mind,  guiding  the 
apostles  gently,  as  they  were  able  to  follow  him,  into  all 
the  truth  connected  with  the  salvation  of  mankind.  As 
inspiration  was  necessary  to  give  the  minds  of  the  apostles 
possession  of  the  system  that  is  unfolded  in  their  epistles, 
so  many  parts  of  that  system  are  removed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  human  discoveries,  and  are  liable  to  such  mis- 
apprehension, that  unless  we  suppose  a  continued  super- 
intendence of  the  Spirit  by  whom  it  was  taught,  succeed- 
ing ages  would  not  have  a  sufRcient  security  that  those) 
who  were  employed  to  deliver  it,  had  not  been  guilty  <rf 
gross  mistakes  in  some  most  important  doctrines. 

Inspiration  will  appear  still  further  necessary,  when  you 
recollect  that  the  writings  of  the  apostles  contain  several 
predictions   of  things  to   come.     Paul  foretells,    in  his 
epistles,  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  many 
other  circumstances  which  have  taken  place  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  the  Revelation  is  a  book  of 
prophecy,  of  which  part  has  been  already  fiiliilled,  while 
the  rest,  we  trust,  will  be  explained  by  the  events  which 
are  to  arise  in  the  course  of  Providence.     But  prophecy  is 
a  kind  of  writing  which  implies  the  highest  degree  of  in- 
spiration.    When  predictions,  like  those  in  Scripture,  are 
j)articular  and  complicated,  and  the  events  are  so  remote 
and  so  contingent  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  human  sa- 
gacity, it  is  plain  that  the  writers  of  the  predictions  do  not 
speak  according  to  the  measure  of  information  which  they 
had  acquired  by  natural  means,  but  are  merely  the  instru- 
ments through  which  the  Almighty  communicates,  in  such 
measure  and  such  language  as  he  thinks  fit,  that  know- 
ledge of  futurity  which  is  denied  to  man.     And  although 
the  full  meaning  of  their  own  predictions  was  not  under- 
stood by  themselves,  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  true 
prophets,  when  the  fulfilment  comes  to  reflect  light  upon 
that  language,  which,  for  wise  purposes,  was  made  dark  at 
the  time  of  its  being  put  into  their  mouth. 

Thus  the  nature  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles  suggests 
the  necessity  of  their  having  been  inspired.  They  could 
not  be  accurate  historians  of  the  life  of  Jesus  without  one 
<legree  of  inspiration  ;  nor  safe  expounders  of  his  doctrine; 
without  a  higher ;  nor  prophets  of  distant  events  without 
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the  highest  As  all  the  three  degrees  are  equally  possible 
to  God,  it  is  natural  to  presume,  from  the  end  for  which 
the  apostles  were  sent,  that  the  degree  which  was  suited 
to  every  part  of  their  writings  was  not  withheld ;  and  we 
&id  the  promise  of  Jesus  perfectly  agreeable  to  this  pre- 
sumption. 

IL  Inspiration  of  the  apostles  was  promised  by  our 
XiOrd.  It  is  not  unfair  reasoning  to  adduce  promises  con- 
t«Mned  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  as  proofs  of  their  di- 
vine inspiration.  It  were,  indeed,  reasoning  in  a  circle,  to 
bring  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  in  proof  of  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus.  But  that  being  established  by  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  stated,  and  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  having  been  proved  to  be  the  authentic  genuine 
records  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  we  are  war- 
ranted to  argue  from  the  declarations  contained  in  them, 
what  is  the  measure  of  inspiration  which  Jesus  was  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  his  servants.  He  might  have  been  a  divine 
teacher,  and  they  might  have  been  his  apostles,  although 
he  had  bestowed  none  at  all.  But  his  character  gives  us 
security  that  they  possessed  all  that  he  promised.  We 
read  in  the  Gospels,  that  Jesus  "  ordained  twelve  that 
they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them 
forth  to  preach."*  And  as  this  was  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  first  called,  so  it  was  the  charge  left  them  at  his 
departure — "  Go,"  said  he,  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature ;  make  disciples  of  all  nations."-):  His  constaiit 
familiar  intercourse  with  them  was  intended  to  qualify  them 
for  the  execution  of  this  charge  ;  and  the  promises  made 
to  them  have  a  special  reference  to  the  office  in  which  tliey 
were  to  be  employed.  When  he  sent  them  during  his  life 
to  preach  in  the  cities  of  Israel,  he  said,  "  But  when  they 
deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall 
speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye 
shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 
your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you."f  And  when  he 
spake  to  them  in  his  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 

•  Mark  ill.  1 U 
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9alem,  of  the  persecutions  which  they  were  to  endure  after 
his  death,  he  repeats  the  same  promise  :  "  For  I  will  give 
you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  shall 
not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist."*     It  is  admitted  that 
the  words  in  both  these  passages  refer  properly  to  that  ash 
sistance,  which  the  inexperience  of  the  apostles  was  to  dep- 
rive from  the  suggestions  of  the  Spirit,  when  they  should 
be  called  to  defend  their  conduct  and  their  cause  before 
the  tribunals  of  the  magistrates.     But  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promise  was  a  pledge,  both  to  the  apostles  and  to  the 
world,  that  the  measure  of  inspiration  necessary  for  th6 
more  important  purpose  implied  in  their  commission  would 
not  be  withheld ;  and  accordingly,  when  that  purpose  came 
to  be  unfolded  to  the  apostles,  the  promise  of  the  assise 
tance  of  the  Spirit  was  expressed  in  a  manner  which  applies 
it  to  the  extent  of  their  commission.     In  the  long  aflTection*- 
ate  discourse  recorded  by  John,  when  our  Lord  took  a  so- 
lemn farewell  of  the  disciples,  after  eating  the  last  passover 
with  them,  he  said,  "  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  hft 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with 
you  for  ever;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world 
cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth 
him.      But  ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and 
shall  be  in  you.     The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  what- 
soever I  have  said  unto  you.      I  have  yet  many  things  to 
say  unto  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them  now.      Howbeit, 
when  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into 
all  truth  ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but  whatsoever 
he  shall  hear  that  shall  he  speak ;  and  he  will  show  you 
things  to  come."f     Here  are  all  the  degrees  of  inspiration 
which  we  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  apostles:  the  Spirit 
was  to  bring  to  their  remembrance  what  they  had  heard — 
to  guide  them  into  the  truth,  which  they  were  not  then 
able  to  bear — and  to  show  them  things  to  come  ;  and  all 
this  they  were  to  derive,  not  from  occasional  illapses,  but 
from  the  perpetual  inhabitation  of  the  Spirit.      That  this 
inspiration  was  vouchsafed  to  them,  not   for  their  own 

•  Luke  xxi.  15. 

t  John  xiv.  16,  17,  2C  ;  XYi.12,^13.     See  original. 
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}Ae8y  but  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  saccessful  di:^ 
charge  of  their  office  as  the  messengers  of  Christ,  and  tho 
instructors  of  mankind,  appears  from  several  expressions  of 
that  prayer  which  immediately  follows  the  discourse  con- 
taining the  promise  of  inspiration  ;  particularly  from  these 
words,  *<  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also 
which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word ;  that  they 
all  may  be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee ; 
that  they  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me."*  In  conformity  to  this  prayer, 
80  becoming  him  who  was  not  merely  the  friend  of  the 
apostles,  but  the  light  of  the  world,  is  that  charge  which 
he  gives  them  immediately  before  his  ascension,  '<  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
teiehing  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you  :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alwayi  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world," — the  conclusion  of  the  age  that  has  been 
introduced  by  my  appearance.  I  am  with  you  alway,  not 
by  my  bodily  presence,  for  immediately  after  he  was  taken 
oat  of  their  sight,  but  I  am  with  you  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  I  am  to  send  upon  you  not  many  days  hence,  and 
which  is  to  abide  with  you  for  ever.f 

The  promise  of  Jesus  then  implies,  according  to  the 
plain  construction  of  the  words,  that  the  apostles,  in  execu- 
ting their  commission,  were  not  to  be  left  wholly  to  their 
natural  powers,  but  were  to  be  assisted  by  that  illumina- 
tion and  direction  of  the  Spirit  which  the  nature  of  the 
commission  required ;  and  you  may  learn  the  sense  which 
our  Lord  had  of  the  importance  and  effect  of  this  promise 
from  one  circumstance,  that  he  never  makes  any  distinc- 
tion between  his  own  words  and  those  of  his  apostles,  but 
places  the  doctrines  and  commandments  which  they  were 
to  deliver  upon  a  footing  with  those  which  he  had  spoken ; 
"  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me ;  and  he  that  de- 
spiseth  you,  despiseth  me;  and  he  that  despiseth  me, 
despiseth  him  that  sent  me." J:  These  words  plainly  imply, 
that  Christians  have  no  warrant  to  pay  less  regard  to  any 
thing  contained  in  the  Epistlesthan  to  that  which  is  containt^d 

•  John  xvii.  20,  21.     f  Matt  xxviii.  19,20.     See  original. 
\  Luke  X   IG. 
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ill  the  Gospels ;  and  teach  us,  that  every  doctrine  and  pr&- 
cef)t  clearly  delivered  by  the  apostles,  comes  to  the  Chrii* 
tiaii  world  with  tiic  same  stamp  of  divine  authority  as  the 
wonls  of*  Jesus,  who  spake  in  the  name  of  him  tiiat  seot 
iiim. 

The  author  of  our  religion,  having  thus  made  the  fiuth 
of  tlie  Christian  world  to  hang  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
apdstles,  gave  the  most  signal  manifestation  of  the  falfiW 
uiont  of  that  promise  which  was  to  qualify  them  for  their 
office,  by  the  miraculous  gifts  with  which  they  were  en- 
dowed on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  by  the  abundance  of 
tiiosci  gifts  which  the  imposition  of  their  hands  was  to  dif- 
fuse through  the  church.  One  of  the  twelve  indeed,  whom 
labours  in  preaching  the  Gospel  were  the  most  abundant 
and  the  most  extensive,  was  not  present  at  this  manifesta- 
tion, for  Paul  was  not  called  to  be  an  apostle  till  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  man- 
n(;r  of  his  being  called  was  expressly  calculated  to  supply 
this  deficiency.  As  he  journeyed  to  Damascus,  about  noon, 
to  bring  the  Christians  who  were  there  bound  to  Jerusalem^ 
there  shone  from  heaven  a  great  light  round  about  him. 
And  he  heard  a  voice,  saying,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  perse- 
cutest.  And  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose, 
to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness,  both  of  these  things 
which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I 
will  appear  unto  thee ;  and  now  I  send  thee  to-  the  Gen- 
tiles to  open  their  eyes.*  In  reference  to  this  manner  of 
his  bein<j^  called,  Paul  generally  inscribes  his  epistles  with 
these  words :  Paul  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  will 
or  by  the  commandment  of  God ;  and  he  explains  very 
fully  what  he  m(»ant  by  the  use  of  this  expression,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  epi«tle  to  the  Galatians,  where  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  conversion.  "  Paul  an  apostle,  not  of 
men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the 
Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead.  I  neither  received 
the  (lospel  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  re- 
velation of  Jesus  Christ.  When  it  pleased  God,  who  se- 
j)arate(l  me  from  my  motlier^s  womb,  and  called  me  by  his 
grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him 
among   the   heathen;  immediately  I   conferred  not  with 

•  Actsxxvi.  1-2--18. 
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flesh  acd  blood,  neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them 
which  were  apostles  before  me  ;  but  I  went  into  Arabia."* 
All  that  we  said  of  the  necessity  of  inspiration,  and  of  the 
import  of  the  promise  which  Jesus  made  to  the  otlier 
apostles,  receives  very  great  confirmation  from  this  history 
of  Paul,  who,  being  called  to  be  an  apostle  after  the  as- 
oensioii  of  Jesus,  received  the  Gospel  by  immediate  reve- 
lation from  heaven,  and  was  thus  put  upon  a  footing  with 
the  rest,  both  as  to  his  designation,  which  did  not  proceed 
from  the  choice  of  man,  and  as  to  his  qualifications,  which 
were  imparted  not  by  human  instruction,  but  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  author  of  Christianity.  The  Lord  Jesus,  who 
appeared  to  him,  might  furnish  Paul  with  the  same  advan-^ 
tages  which  the  other  apostles  had  derived  from  his  pre- 
sence on  earth,  and  might  give  him  the  same  assurance 
of  the  inhabitation  of  the  Spirit  that  the  promises  which 
we  have  been  considering  had  imparted  to  them. 

III.  Inspiration  was,  claimed  by  the  apostles,  and  their 
claim  may  be  considered  as  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
mise of  their  Master. 

You  will  not  find  the  claim  to  inspiration  formally  ad-^ 
vanced  in  the  Gospels.  This  omission  has  sometimes  been 
stated  by  those  superficial  critics  whose  prejudices  serve 
to  account  for  their  haste,  as  an  objection  against  the  ex- 
istence of  inspiration.  But  if  you  attend  to  the  reason  of 
the  omission,  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  only  an  instance 
of  that  delicate  propriety  which  pervades  all  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Gospels  are  the  record  of  the.  great  facts 
which  vouch  the  truth  of  Christianity.  These  facts  are  to 
he  received  upon  the  testimony  of  men  who  had  been  eye- 
witnesses of  them.  The  foundation  of  Christian  faith  bet- 
ing laid  in  an  assent  to  these  facts,  it  would  have  been  pre- 
|)osterous  to  have  introduced  in  support  of  them,  that  su- 
perintendence of  the  Spirit  which  preserved  the  minds  of 
the  apostles  from  error.  For  there  can  be  no  proof  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  apostles,  unless  the  truth  of  the  facts  be 
previously  admitted.  The  apostles,  therefore,  bring  for- 
ward the  evidence  of  Christianity  in  its  natural  order, 
when  they  speak  in  the  Gospels  as  the  companions  and 
«ye-witnesses  of  Jesus,  claiming  that  credit  which  is  due 
to  honest  men  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 

•  Gal.  i.  1,12,15, 16,  17. 
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what  they  declared.  This  is  the  language  of  John.* 
"  Many  other  signs  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  dis- 
ciples. But  these  are  written  that  ye  may  believe,  and 
this  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  these  things."  The 
evangelist  Luke  appears  to  speak  differently  in  the  intro* 
duction  to  his  Gospel  ;f  and  opposite  opinions  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  information  conveyed  by  that 
introduction. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  first,  with  regard  to  the 
time  when  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel.    It  appears  to  some  to 
be  expressly  intimated  that  he  wrote  after  Matthew  and 
Mark,  because  he  speaks  of  other  Gospels  then  in  circu- 
lation ;  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  John  wrote  his 
after  the  other  three.    But  the  manner  in  which  Luke 
speaks  of  these  other  Gospels  does  not  seem  to  apply  to 
those  of  Matthew  and  Mark.     He  calls  them  many,  which 
implies  that  they  were  more  than  two,  and  which  would 
confound  these  two  canonical  Gospels  with  imperfect  ac- 
counts of  our  Lord's  life,  which  we  know  from  ancient 
writers  were  early  circulated,  but  were  rejected  after  the 
four  Gospels  were  published.    It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
Luke  would  have  alluded  to  the  two  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  without  distinguishing  them  from  other  very 
inferior  productions ;  and   therefore  it  is  probable,  that 
when  he  used  this  mode  of  expression,  no  accounts  of  our 
Lord's  life  were  then  in  existence  but  those  inferior  pro- 
ductions.    There  appears  also  to  very  sound  critics  to  be 
internal  evidence  that  Luke  wrote  first.     He  is  much  more 
particular  than  the  other  evangelists  in  his  report  of  our 
Lord's  birth,  and  of  the  meetings  with  his  apostles  after 
his  resurrection.     They  might  think  it  unnecessary  to  in- 
troduce the  same  particulars  into  their  Gospels  after  Luke. 
But  if  they  wrote  before  him,  the  want  of  these  particulars 
gives  to  their  Gospels  an  appearance  of  imperfection  which 
we  cannot  easily  explain. 

The  other  point  suggested  by  this  introduction,  upon 
which  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion,  is,  whether 
Luke,  who  was  not  an  apostle,  wrote  his  Gospel  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  attained  by  his  being  a  companion  of 
Jesus,  or  from  the  information  of  others.  Our  translation 
certainly  favours  the  last  opinion ;  and  it  is  the  more  ge- 

•  John  XX.  0,  1,  and  xxi.  2.         f  Luke  i.  1—4. 
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Beral  opinion,  defended  by  very  able  critics.  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph, in  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  which  contains  a 
history  of  our  Saviour  s  life,  supports  the  first  opinion, 
and  suggests  a  punctuation  of  the  verses,  and  an  interpre- 
tation of  one  word,  according  to  which  that  opinion  may 
be  defended.  Read  the  second  and  third  verses  in  con- 
nexion. KttSiti  ^-et^iico-xf  nfttf  ot  ttx  a^x^^  mrfxrtt.i  xm  vxi;^- 
ir««  ytwcfMfM  TW  >»y«y  £d«|t  'caSjCMI,  vet^vttXtv^AKtrt  etfuStf  ^etriv 

ait^iQifs  ictth^m  0-0<  y^ec^eti,  x^aurrt  Gfo^iAf.  By  ifuv  is  un- 
derstood the  Christian  world,  who  had  received  infor- 
mation, both  oral  and  written,  from  those  that  had  been 
dvravTtfK  icat  vxti^irttt.  Kecftci  means  Luke,  who  proposed  to 
follow  the  example  of  those  ak/to^-t**  in  writing  what  he 
tnew ;  and  he  describes  his  own  knowledge  by  the  word 
9ri^^aA0vdn«ori,  which  is  more  precise  than  the  circumlo- 
cution, by  which  it  is  translated,  "  having  had  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  all  things."  Perfect  understanding  may  be 
derived  from  various  sources ;  but  7r»^tiKo?^ov6ts/  properly 
means,  I  go  along  with  as  a  companion,  and  derive  know- 
ledge from  my  own  observation.  And,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  word  is  used  in  this  very  sense  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torian Josephus,  who  published  his  history  not  many  years 
after  Luke  wrote,  and  who  in  his  introduction  represents 
himself  as  worthy  of  credit,  because  he  had  not  merely  in- 
quired of  those  who  knew,  but  ^ru^n^c^XovdijKtret  to<$  ytyov^rtf 
which  he  explains  by  this  expression,  vxxtjf  fttf  etur»v^yoi 
w^a^uify  %-)iuaT»i¥  ^'euTCfrrn;  yfy«f6f »«;.  If  this  interpretation  is 
not  approved  of,  then,  according  to  the  sense  of  those  verses 
which  is  most  commonly  adopted,  Luke  will  be  understood 
to  give  in  the  second  verse,  an  account  of  that  ground  up- 
on which  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  world  with  re- 
gard to  these  things  rested,  the  reports  of  the  uur»-rr»t  xut 
vTTn^treu;  and  to  state  in  the  third  verse,  that  he,  hav- 
ing collected  and  collated  these  reports,  and  employed  the 
most  careful  and  minute  investigation,  had  resolved  to 
write  an  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Here  he  does  not 
daim  inspiration ;  he  does  not  even  say  that  he  was  an 
eye-witness.  But  he  says  that,  having  like  others  heard 
the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  he  had  accurately  examined 
the  truth  of  what  they  said,  and  presented  to  the  Chris- 
tian world  the  fruit  of  his  researches. 
The  foundation  is  still  the  same  as  in  John's  gospel,  the 
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report  of  those  in  whose  presence  Jesus  did  and  said  what 
is  recorded.  To  this  report  are  added,  1.  The  iHvestiga- 
tion  of  Luke,  a  contemporary  of  the  apostles,  the  compa- 
nion of  Paul  in  a  great  part  of  his  joumeyings,  and  ho«> 
noured  by  him  with  this  title,  "  Luke  the  beloved  physi- 
cian."* 2.  The  approbation  of  Paul,  who  is  said  by  the 
earliest  Christian  writers  to  have  revised  this  gospel,  wri^ 
ten  by  his  companion,  so  that  it  came  abroad  with  i^posto- 
lical  authority.  3.  The  universal  consent  of  the  Christiaii 
church,  which,  although  jealous  of  the  books  that  were 
then  published,  and  rejecting  many  that  claimed  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  apostles,  has  uniformly,  from  the  earliest  times, 
put  the  Gospel  of  Luke  upon  a  footing  with  those  of 
Matthew  and  Mark ;  a  clear  demonstration  that  they  who 
had  access  to  the  best  information  knew  that  it  had  been 
revised  by  an  apostle. 

As  then  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  appear  under  the 
character  of  eye-witnesses,  attesting  what  they  had  seen, 
there  would  have  been  an  impropriety  in  their  resting  the 
evidence  of  the  essential  facts  of  Christianity  upon  inspir- 
ation. But  after  the  respect  which  their  character  and 
their  conduct  procured  to  their  testimony,  and  the  visible 
confirmation  which  it  received  from  heaven,  had  establish- 
( d  the  faith  of  a  part  of  the  world,  a  belief  of  their  inspira- 
tion became  necessary.  They  might  have  been  credible 
witnesses  of  facts,  although  they  had  not  been  distinguish- 
ed from  other  men.  But  they  were  not  qualified  to  exe- 
cute the  office  of  apostles  without  being  inspired.  And 
therefore,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  church  re- 
quired the  execution  of  that  office,  the  claim  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  them  by  the  promise  of  their  Master, 
and  which  is  implied  in  the  apostolical  character,  appears 
in  their  writings.  They  instantly  exercised  the  authority 
derived  to  them  from  Jesus,  by  planting  ministers  in  the 
cities  where  they  had  preached  the  gospel,  by  setting 
every  thing  pertaining  to  these  Christian  societies  in  order, 
by  controlling  the  exercise  of  those  miraculous  gifts  which 
they  had  imparted,  and  by  correcting  the  abuses  which 
happened  even  in  their  time.  But  they  demanded,  from 
all  V  ho  had  received  the  faith  of  Christ,  submission  to  the 

•  Coloss.  iv.  14. 
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loctrines  and  commahdments  of  his  apostles,  as  the  in* 
ijHred  messengers  of  heaven.  '<  But  God  hath  revealed 
t,"  not  themy  as  our  translators  have  supplied  the  accusa- 
ive,  revealed  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  dispensation  of  the 
3ospel  "  unto  us  by  his  Spirit ;  for  the  Spirit  seareheth 
ill  diings,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.  Now  we  have  re- 
ceived not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is 
if  God  ;  that  we  might  know  the  things  which  are  freely 
^ven  us  of  God ;  which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the 
nrords  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth.*'*  <^  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a 
prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things 
that  I  write  unto  you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  :*' 
I.  e.  Let  no  eminence  of  spiritual  gifts  be  set  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  or  as  implying  any 
dispensation -from  submitting  to  it.f  "  For  this  cause  also 
thank  we  God  without  ceasing,  because  when  ye  received 
the  word  of  God  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not 
as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of 
Grod.":!:  Peter  speaking  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  says, 
**  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the 
wisdom  given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you."§  And 
John  makes  the  same  claim  of  inspiration  for  the  other 
apostles,  as  well  as  for  himself.  "  We  are  of  God :  he  that 
knoweth  God,  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God,  heareth 
not  us."  II 

The  claim  to  inspiration  is  cleai'ly  made  by  the  apostles 
ia  those  passages,  where  they  place  their  own  writings  up- 
on the  same  footing  with  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
for  Paul,  speaking  of  the  li^et  y^etftfAAroy  a  common  expres- 
sion among  the  Jews  for  their  Scriptures,  in  which  Timo- 
thy had  been  instructed  from  his  childhood,  says,  *'  All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."^  Peter  speak- 
ing of  the  ancient  prophets,  says,  "  The  Spirit  of  Christ 
was  in  them ;"  and  "  The  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time 
by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."**  And  the  quotations  of 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  12, 13.  f  1  Cor.  xiv.  37. 

X  1  Thess.  ii.  13.  §  2  Pet.  iii  13. 

II   1  John  iv.  6.  %  ^  Tim.  iu.  16, 

*•  1  Pet.  i.  11;  2  Pet.  i.  21. 
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our  Lord  and  his  apostles  from  the  books  of  the  Old  T^- 
tament  are  often  introduced  with  an  expression  in  which 
their  inspiration  is  directly  asserted.  *<  Well  spake  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias ;"  "  By  the  mouth  of  thy  servant 
David  thou  hast  said,"*  &c.  &c. 

With  this,  uniform  testimony  to  that  inspiration  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  •^vhich  was  universally  believed  among 
that  people,  you  are  to  conjoin  this  circumstance,  that 
Paul  and  Peter  in  different  places  rank  their  own  writings 
with  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Paul  commands 
that  his  epistles  should  be  read  in  the  churches,  where 
none  but  those  books  which  the  Jews  believed  to  be  in- 
spired were  ever  readf  He  says  that  Christians  "  are 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets ;" 
iT<  rm  Btfitt^et  tw  ctwrr^Xttv  koh  ^^o^qTAry,:^  a  conjunction 
which  would  have  been  highly  improper,  if  the  former  had 
not  been  inspired  as  well  as  the  latter ;  and  Peter  charges 
the  Christians,  to  "  be  mindful  of  the  words  which  were 
spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets,  and  of  the  command- 
ment of  us  the  apostles.^S  The  nature  of  the  book  of  Re- 
velation led  the  apostle  John  to  assert  most  directly  his 
])ersonal  inspiration ;  for  he  says  that  '<  Jesus  sent  and 
signified  by  his  angel  to  his  servant  John  the  things  that 
were  to  come  to  pass ;"  and  that  the  divine  person,  like  the 
Son  of  Man,  who  appeared  to  him  when  he  was  in  the  spi- 
rit, commanded  him  to  write  in  a  book  what  he  saw  ;  and 
in  one  of  the  visions  recorded  in  that  book.  Rev.  xxi.  14, 
when  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  was  presented  to  John 
under  the  figure  of  a  great  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  de- 
scending out  of  heaven,  there  is  one  part  of  the  image  that 
is  a  beautiful  expression  of  that  authority  in  settling  the 
form  of  the  Christian  church,  and  in  teaching  articles  of 
faith,  which  the  apostles  derived  from  their  inspiration : 
"  The  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations,  and  in  them 
the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb."|| 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  passages  to  the  same 
purpose  which  will  occur  to  you  in  reading  the  New  Tes- 

•  Acts.  i.  16  ;  iv.  25  ;  xxviii.  25.  +  Col.  iv.  IC 

t  Ephes.  ii.  20.  §  2  Pet.  iii.  2. 

y   Rev.  i.  1,  10—19;  xxi.  14. 
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tament ;  but  it  is  manifest  eveD  from  them,  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  apostles  speak  of  their  own  wi*itings  is  cal- 
culated to  mislead  every  candid  reader,  unless  they  really 
wrote  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  So  gross 
and  daring  an  imposture  is  absolutely  inconsistent  not  on- 
ly with. their  whole  character,  but  also  with  those  gifts  of 
die  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  there  is  unquestionable  evidence 
that  they  were  possessed ;  and  which,  being  the  natural 
vouchers  of  the  assertion  made  by  them  concerning  their 
own  writings,  cannot  be  supposed,  upon  the  principles  of 
sound  theism,  to  have  been  imparted  for  a  long  course  of 
years  to  persons  who  continued  during  all  that  time  as- 
serting such  a  falsehood,  and  appealing  to  those  gifts  for 
the  truth  of  what  they  said. 

IV.  The  claim  of  the  apostles  derives  much  confirmation 
from  the  reception  which  it  met  with  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians of  their  days.   It  appears  from  an  expression  of  Peter, 
that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  second  epistle,  the 
epistles  of  Paul  were  classed  with  the  other  Scriptures,  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  i.  e,  were  accounted  inspired 
writings.*     It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  versant  in 
the  early  history  of  the  church,  with  what  care  the  first 
Christians  discriminated  between  the  apostolical  writings, 
and  the  compositions  of  other  authors,  however  much  dis- 
tinguished by  their  piety,  and  with  what  reverence  they 
received  those  books  which  were  known  by  their  inscrip- 
tion, by  the  place  firom  which  they  proceeded,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  circulated,  to  be  the  work  of  an 
apostle.     In  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History 
you  will  find  the  most  particular  information  upon  this 
subject ;  and  yeu  will  perceive  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  superstitious  writings,  which  appeared  in  early  times, 
conspires  in  attesting  the  veneration  in  which  the  autho- 
rity of  the  apostles  was  held  by  the  Christian  church.  We 
learn  fi-om  Justin  Martyr  that,  before  the  middle  of  the  se- 
cond century,  r«  ecTcofMnf/ktnvftbctTx  tuv  tt^oaroXw  xxt  ret  avy 
y^AfifAetrec  rear  zr^cipviTMf  were  read  together  in  the  Christian  as- 
semblies ;  we  know  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  church 
has  submitted  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles  as  the  infalli- 
ble standard  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  we  find  the  ground 

•2Peteriii.  16. 
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of  this  peculiar  respect  expressed  by  the  first  ChristhM 
writers  as  well  as  by  their  successors,  who  speak  of  th« 
w  ritings  of  the  apostles  as  ^ueu  y^et^tu^  i{  vjFt^nieti  iym 

V.  The  only  point  that  remains  to  be  considered  is 

whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  books  themselves  ia- 

consistent  with  the  notion  of  their  being  inspired.     It  is 

impossible  for  me  to  follow  the  detail  into  which  this 

point  runs.     But  I  may  suggest  the  general  heads  of  an 

jswer  to  the  multiplicity  of  objections  which  fall  under  it 

Even  those  who  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  the  gene 

ral  system  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  who  admi 

that  it  must  have  been  revealed  to  the  authors  of  the  book 

by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  there  are  some  instance 

in  which  the  clearness  of  the  predictions,  and  even  th 

majesty  of  the  style  imply  a  peculiar  illumination  and  di 

rection  of  their  minds,  even  such  persons  meet,  in  read 

ing  the  New  Testament,  with  difRculties  which  they  ar 

unable  to  reconcile  with  the  notion  of  inspiration ;  and  : 

they  are  stumbled,  others,  who  wish  to  discredit  the  trui 

of  Christianity,  represent  the  notion  of  inspiration  as  reu 

dered  wholly  indefensible,   and  even  ridiculous,  by  th 

mistakes  in  small  matters,  the  contradictions,  the  varietie: 

and  littlenesses  that  occur  in  several  places,  and  the  nun 

berless  instances  of  a  style  very  far  removed  from  th£ 

which  the  Almighty  might  be  conceived  to  assume. 

When  you  come  to  examine  these  objections,  there  ai 
two  general  remarks  which  it  will  be  of  great  important 
for  you  to  carry  in  your  minds. 

1.  Recollect  that  the  objectors  upon  such  a  subject  ha\ 
great  advantage.  It  is  very  easy  to  start  difficulties  an 
objections.  And  when  the  solution  is  to  be  derived  froi 
an  examination  of  the  context,  and  from  a  knowledge  < 
ancient  languages  and  customs,  the  difficulty  or  objectic 
may  be  urged  in  so  specious  or  lively  a  manner  as  to  mal 
a  -deep  impression,  before  the  solution  can  be  brought  fo 
ward.  But  the  diligence,  the  learning,  and  sagacity  • 
modern  commentators  have  furnished  every  student,  wl: 
wishes  the  Scriptures  to  be  true,  with  satisfying  answe 
to  the  most  formidable  objections  against  particular  par 

•  Lardner's  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  273 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  230. 
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of  them ;  and  it  is  a  general  rule  which  you  ought  to  ob- 
serve in  your  study  of  the  Scriptures,  never  to  suppose, 
never  to  allow  the  most  positive  affirmation  or  the  most 
pointed  ridicule  to  persuade  you,  that  a  passage  is  inde- 
fensible, because  that  measure  of  information  respecting 
antiquity  and  of  experience  in  sacred  criticism  which  you 
possess,  does  not  suggest  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be 
defended.    You  will  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  apparent  con- 
tradictions in  the  narration  of  the  Gospels,  or  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ^stles,  may  be  easily  reconciled ;  that  ex- 
pressions, which  have  been  represented  as  mean,  are  justi- 
fied by  the  practice  of  classical  writers ;  that  the  harsh 
sense,  which  single  phrases  sisem  to  contain,  is  removed 
•either  by  a  more  accurate  translation  of  the  original,  or 
by  the  connexion  in  which  they  stand ;  that  supposed  er- 
rors in  chronology  or  geography  either  disappear  upon  be- 
ing elosely  examined,  or  arise  from  some  of  those  trifling 
variations  in  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament  which  mo- 
dem criticism  has  investigated ;  that  those  parts  of  the 
eonduct  of  Peter  and  Paul  which  have  been  censured  are 
in  no  respect  inconsistent  with  the  general  doctrine  which 
they  taught ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  that  as  the  general 
matter  of  the  New  Testament  could  not  have  been  known 
to  any  who  were  not  inspired  of  God,  and  as  the  manner 
in  which  that  matter  is  delivered  appears,  the  more  it  is 
considered,  to  be  the  more  fit  and  excellent,  so  there  is 
nothing  throughout  all  the  books  unworthy  of  that  mea- 
sure of  inspiration  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken. 

2.  Observe  that  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  particular  passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  in 
general  of  no  weight  in  overturning  the  doctrine  of  inspi- 
ration, unless  you  suppose  that  the  authors  wrote  contin- 
ually under  the  influence  of  what  has  been  called  the  in- 
spiration of  suggestion,  t.  e,  that  every  thought  was  put  in- 
to their  mind,  and  every  word  dictated  to  them  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  But  this  opinion,  which  is  probably  enter- 
tained by  many  well-meaning  Christians,  and  which  has 
been  held  by  some  able  defenders  of  Christianity,  is  now 
generally  abandoned  by  those  who  examine  the  sub- 
ject with  due  care.  And  the  following  reasons  will  satisfy 
you  that  it  has  not  been  lightly  abandoned.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  suppose  that  this  highest  degree  of  inspiration 
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is  extended  through  all  the  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
because  there  are  many  facts  in  the  Gospels,  which  the 
apostles  might  know  perfectly  from  their  own  observation 
or  recollection,  many  expressions  which  would  naturally 
occur  to  them,  many  directions  and  salutations  in  their 
epistles,  such  as  were  to  be  expected  in  that  correspon- 
dence. It  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the 
•highest  degree  of  inspiration  was  extended  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  supposition  is  really 
inconsistent  with  many  circumstances  that  occur  there. 
I  shall  mention  a  few.  Paul  in  some  instances  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  counsels  which  he  gives  in  matters 
of  indifference,  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  the  command- 
ments which  he  delivers  with  the  authority  of  an  apostle ; 
<<  I  speak  this  by  permission,  and  not  of  commandment" 
<<  This  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord  ;*  a  distinction 
for  which  there  could  have  been  no  room,  had  every  word 
been  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.*  P^ul  sometimes 
discovers  a  doubt,  and  a  change  of  purpose  as  to  the  time 
of  his  joumeyings,  and  other  little  incidents,  which  the 
highest  degred  of  inspiration  would  have  prevented,  f  It 
is  allowed  that  there  is  a  degree  of  imperfection  and  ob- 
scurity, which,  in  some  instances,  remains  on  the  style  of 
the  sacred  writers,  and  particularly  of  Paul,  which  we  can- 
not easily  reconcile  with  the  highest  degree  of  inspiration.^ 
Once  more,  there  are  peculiarities  of  expression,  and  a 
marked  manner,  by  which  a  person  of  taste  and  discern- 
ment may  clearly  distinguish  the  writings  of  every  one, 
from  those  of  every  other.  But  had  all  written  uniform- 
ly under  the  same  inspiration  of  suggestion,  there  could 
not  have  been  a  difference  of  manner  corresponding  to  the 
difference  of  character;  and  the  expression  used  by  all 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  best  possible. 

These  circumstances  lead  us  to  abandon  the  notion  that 
the  apostles  wrote  under  a  continual  inspiration  of  sug- 
gestion. But  they  are  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with 
that  kind  of  inspiration  which  we  found  to  be  necessarj'^ 
for  the  purposes  of  their  mission :  which  is  commonly  call- 
ed an  inspiration  of  direction,  and  which  consists  in  this, 

•  1  Cor.  vii.  6,  10.  f  1  Cor.  xvi.  3—6,  10,  11. 
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tbat  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  although  allowed 
to  exercise  their  own  memory  and  understanding,  as  far 
as  they  could  be  of  use ;  although  allowed  to  employ  their 
own  modes  of  thinking  and  expression,  as  far  as  there  was 
no  impropriety  in  their  being  employed,  were,  by  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Spirit,  effectually  guarded  from  er- 
ror while  they  were  writing,  and  were  at  all  times  fur- 
nished with  that  measure  of  inspiration  which  the  nature 
of  the  subject  required.  In  his  history  every  evangelist 
brings  forward  those  discourses  and  facts  which  had  made 
the  deepest  impression  upon  his  mind ;  but  while,  from  the 
variety  which  thus  naturally  takes  place  in  the  histories, 
there  arises  the  strongest  proof  that  there  was  no  collusion, 
the  recollection  of  every  historian  was  so  fer  assisted,  that 
he  gives  us  no  hlse  information ;  and  by  laying  together 
the  several  accounts,  we  may  attain  as  complete  a  view  of 
the  transactions  recorded  as  the  Spirit  of  God  judged  to 
be  necessary.  In  the  book  of  Acts  we  see  the  mind  of  the 
^>ostles  gradually  led,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  to  a 
full  apprehension  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  In  the 
Epistles  they  apply  the  knowledge  which  had  thus  been 
imparted  to  them  by  revelation,  in  ministering  to  the  edi- 
fication, the  comfort  or  reproof  of  the  churches  which  they 
had  established;  and  the  Spirit,  who  had  by  this  time 
guided  them  into  all  truth,  abode  with  them,  so  that  from 
the  word^  and  commandments  of  the  apostles  we  may 
learn  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

It  hath  pleased  God  that  the  Christian  world  should 
derive  those  treasures  of  divine  knowledge  which  resided 
in  the  apostles,  not  by  formal  systematical  discourses  com- 
posed for  the  instruction  of  future  ages,  but  by  the  shoFt 
&miliar  incidental  mention  of  the  Christian  doctrines  in 
their  epistles.  This  form  of  the  doctrinal  writings  of  the 
apostles  has  been  stated  as  an  objection  to  their  being  in- 
spired; but  by  a  little  attention  you  will  perceive  the 
great  advantages  of  their,  being  permitted  to  adopt  this 
form.  Our  industry  is  thus  quickened  in  searching  the 
Scriptures.  The  doctrines  are  rendered  more  level  to 
the  capacity  of  the  great  body  of  Christians,  and  more 
easily  recalled  to  their  minds  by  this  mode  of  being  de- 
livered :  and  the  books  containing  the  doctrines  are  thus 
made  to  bring  along  with  them  internal  marks  of  authen- 
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ticity,  which  could  not  have  belonged  to  them  had  they 
been  in  another  form.*  The  inscription  of  the  epistle  is 
a  sure  voucher,  transmitted  from  the  earliest  times,  that  a 
letter  had  truly  been  sent  by  an  apostle  of  Christ  to  a 
church.  The  character  of  the  apostle  is  marked  in  his 
epistle,  and  the  many  little  circumstances,  which  his  situa- 
tion or  that  of  the  church  introduces  into  an  affectionate 
letter,  while  they  exhibit  the  natural  expressions  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  bring  a  conviction,  more  satisfying  than 
that  which  arises  from  any  testimony,  that  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  proceeded,  in  execution  of  the  charge  given  them  by 
their  Master,  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations. 

In  the  prophecies  which  the  New  Testament  contains 
there  must  have  been  the  inspiration  of  suggestion.  Neither 
the  words  nor  the  thoughts  could  there  come  by  the 
will  of  man ;  and  the  writers  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Accordingly  Paul  introduces  his 
predictions  with  these  words,  The  Spirit  speaketh  ex- 
pressly ;  and  John,  we  found,  says  in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion, that  he  was  commanded  to  write  what  he  saw  and 
heard. 

I  have  explained  under  this  second  remark,  that  kind  of 
inspiration,  which  the  different  branches  of  the  evidence 
that  has  been  stated  appear  to  me  clearly  to  establish, 
and  which  is  now  generally  considered  as  all  tliat  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  the  apostolical  office.  We  do 
not  say  that  every  thought  was  put  into  the  mind  of  the 
apostles,  and  every  word  dictated  to  their  pen  by  the  Spi- 
rit of  God.  But  we  say,  that  by  the  superintendence  of 
the  Spirit,  they  were  at  all  times  guarded  from  error,  and 
were  furnished  upon  every  occasion  with  the  measure  of 
inspiration  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  required. 
Upon  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  can  easily  account  for 
all  the  circumstances  that  are  commonly  urged  as  objec- 
tions against  the  notion  of  inspiration.  We  may  even  ad- 
mit that  the  apostles  were  liable  to  err  in  their  conduct, 
and  were  left  ignorant  of  some  things  which  they  wished 
to  know :  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  all  that  security 
against  misrepresentations  of  fact,  or  error  in  doctrine, 
which  the  nature  of  the  commission  given  to  the  apostles 

I 
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ind  the  importance  of  the  truths  declared  by  them  render 
lecessary  for  our  ^th.  By  this  kind  of  inspiration,  while 
I  provision  is  made  for  the  introduction  of  those  internal 
narks  of  authenticity  by  which  the  Bible  is  distinguished 
ibove  every  other  book  in  the  world,  there  is  also  a  per- 
fect ^Ifilment  of  the  promise  given  to  the  apostles  by  Je- 
ms, a  justification  of  the  claim  which  their  writings  con- 
tain, and  a  rational  account  of  that  entire  submission 
nrhich  the  Christian  church  in  every  age  has  yielded  to  the 
mthority  of  the  apostles. 

Her6  then  is  the  ground  upon  which  I  rest  my  foot,  and 
the  point  from  which  I  desire  to  be  considered  as  setting 
Dut  in  my  Lectures  upon  Divinity.  Jesus  was  a  teacher 
sent  from  God.  His  apostles,  who  were  commanded  by 
him  to  publish  his  doctrine  to  the  world,  received,  in  ful- 
filment of  his  promise,  such  a  measure  of  the  visible  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  as  attested  their  commission,  and  such  a  mea- 
sure of  internal  illumination  and  direction,  as  render  their 
writings  the  infallible  standard  of  Christian  truth.  From 
hence  it  follows,  that  every  thing  which  is  clearly  contain- 
ed in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  or  which  may  be  fairly  de- 
duced from  the  words  there  used,  is  true  ;  and  that  every 
thing  which  cannot  be  so  proved  is  no  part  of  the  doc- 
trine that  Christians  are  required  to  believe.  After  we 
have  attained  this  point,  sound  criticism  becomes  the 
foundation  of  Theology.  My  business  is  not  to  frame  a 
system  of  Divinity,  but  to  delineate  that  system  which  the 
Scriptures  teach,  by  a  clear  exposition  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  taught;  and  to  defend  it,  by  rescuing  the 
Scriptures  ^from  misinterpretation.  We  shall  be  very 
much  assisted  in  this  course  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language.  The  Greek  Testament  will  be  our  con- 
stant companion  ;  and  the  best  preparation  for  what  you 
are  to  learn  from  me  is  to  apply  the  knowledge,  which  you 
have  acquired  ^elsewhere,  in  rendering  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment familiar  to  your  minds. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  is  touched  upon  in  all 
the  complete  defences  of  Christianity ;  of  most  of  which  you  have 
both  an  Index  and  an  Abridgment  in  Leland*s  view  of  the  Deistical 
Writers. 

Bishop  Burnet  has  treated  it  shortly  in  his  Exposition  of  the  6th  Ar« 
tide  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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There  are  many  excellent  Sennons  of  English  Divines  upon  this 

subject.      I  mention  particularly  ArchUshop  Seeker's,  in  the 

third  volume  of  his  works. 
And  there  is  a  rational,  masterly  essay  upon  this  subject,  in  Bishop 

Ben8on*s  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
Potter's  Praelectiones  Theologicse  in  Opera  Theologica,  torn.  iii. 
Le  Qerc*s  Letters  on  Inspiration,  with  Lowth's  Answer. 
Randolph's  Works. 
Wakefield  on  Inspiration. 
Middleton. 

Prettyman's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology. 
Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible  and  for  Cbristianity. 
Preliminary  Essays  prefixed  to  Dr.  Macknight's  new  translation  of 

the  Epistles. 
Dick  on  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture. 
Jones's  Canon  of  Scripture. 
Doddridge. 
Paley. 
Marsh's  ^lichaelis. 
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Having  established  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  have  next  to  learn  from  this  in- 
fallible guide  that  system  of  doctrine  which  characterizes 
the  Christian  religion.  It  is  presumptuous  and  childish 
to  busy  ourselves  in  fancying  what  that  system  ought  to 
be.  If  the  books  containing  the  Gospel  of  Christ  were 
really  written  by  men  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  will  teach  us  the  truth  without  mixture  of  er- 
ror ;  and  all  our  speculations  vanish  before  the  authorita- 
tive declarations  which  they  bring. 

I  need  not  occupy  time  with  delineating  the  great  truths 
of  natural  religion.  These  must  be  the  same  in  every 
true  system,  because  they  are  unchangeable ;  and  it  oc- 
curred formerly,  in  stating  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
that  this  revelation  carries  along  with  it  one  strong  pre- 
sumption of  its  divine  original,  by  giving  in  the  simplest 
language,  and  the  plainest  form,  views  of  the  nature  of 
God,  and  of  the  duty  of  man,,  more  clear,  more  consistent, 
and  more  exalted  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  writ- 
ings. If  you  were  to  throw  out  of  the  Scriptures  all  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  there  would  remain  a 
complete  system  of  natural  religion,  in  comparison  with 
which,  even  the  speculations  of  the  enlightened  and  vir- 
tuous sage  of  Athens  appear  low  and  partial.  But  it  is  of 
these  peculiar  doctrines  that  Christian  theology  consists ; 
and  I  mean  at  present  to  prepare  for  examining  them 
particularly,  by  stating  them  in  a  short  connected  view.  I 
cannot  propose  to  meet  in  this  view  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  different  sects  of  Christians  ;  for  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
ac<K)mmodate  the  sketch  that  is  to  be  given,  to  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  some  sects,  I  should  be  obliged  to  leave  out 
several  doctrines  which  appear  to  me  most  essential  tr 
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Christianity.  But  although  I  cannot  meet  the  sentiments 
of  opposite  sects,  I  do  not  wish  to  derive  this  short  system 
from  the  discriminating  tenets,  or  the  peculiar  language  of 
any  one  sect :  I  wish  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  terms  that 
are  not  scriptural,  and  to  present  to  you  the  form  of  sound 
words  which  is  taught  by  the  apostles  themselves.  We 
shall  have  enough  of  controverted  opinions  when  we  come 
to  attend  to  the  different  facts  of  the  system.  But  it  seems 
to  me  proper  that  you  should  carry  in  your  minds  a  gene- 
ral distinct  conception  of  the  subjects  upon  which  the  con- 
troversies turn,  before  we  be  entaoigled  in  that  thorny  path. 

The  foundation  of  the  Gospel  is  this,  that  men  are  sin- 
ners. If  you  take  away  this  proposition,  the  whole  system 
is  left  without  meaning :  if  you  receive  it  in  its  full  import, 
you  perceive  the  use  of  the  different  parts,  and  the  har- 
mony with  which  they  unite  in  producing  the  effect  that 
is  ascribed  to  the  whole.  The  proposition  is  often  enun- 
ciated in  Scripture ;  but  the  truth  of  it  is  independent  of 
the  authority  of  any  revelation,  and  must  be  admitted  by 
every  candid  observer,  whether  he  believes  or  Fejects  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus.  Although  different  ^states  of  so- 
ciety have  exhibited  different  forms  of  wickedness,  authen- 
tic history  does  not  record  any  in  which  human  virtue  has 
appeared  pure.  A  great  part  of  the  business  of  every  go- 
vernment is  to  interpose  restraints  upon  the  evil  passions 
of  the  subjects  :  yet  so  ineffectual  are  those  restraints,  that 
the  peace  of  the  best  constituted  society  is  often  disturbed 
by  enormous  crimes,  while  there  are  transgressions  of  vir- 
tue which  elude  the  law,  that  indicate  a  deeper  depravity 
of  mind  than  those  enormities  which  are  punished :  and 
even  the  best  of  the  sons  of  men,  tliose  who  by  the  inno- 
cence of  their  lives  are  exempted  not  only  from  the  punish- 
ments, but  even  from  the  censures  of  human  society,  have 
the  consciousness  of  imperfection,  of  failing,  and  demerit. 

The  Scriptures  connect  this  abounding  of  iniquity  with 
a  transaction  which  took  place  soon  after  the  creation  of 
Adam.  "  By  one  man,"  says  Paul,  "  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned : — By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  in  Adam  all  die."* 

•  Rom.  V.  12,  18.     1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
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This  is  the  commentary  made  by  an  apostle  upon  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis ;  and  when  we  take  that  chapter,  the 
commentary  of  Paul,  and  other  incidental  expressions  in 
connexion,  we  are  led  by  the  Scriptures  to  consider  the 
transgression  of  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race  as  al- 
tering the  condition  of  their  posterity,  rendering  this  earth 
a  less  c4»mfortable,  and  less  virtuous  habitation,  than  with- 
out that  transgression  it  would  have  been,  and  introducing 
sin,  with  all  its  attendant  misery,  amongst  a  part  of  the  ra- 
tional creation  who  were  made  at  first  afi;er  the  image  of 
God. 

Something  analogous  to  this  efiect  of  the  transgression 
of  our  first  parents,  may  often  be  observed  in  human  con- 
nexions. And  we  are  guarded  against  wantonly  rejecting 
the  Scripture  account  of  this  early  transaction,  as  incredi- 
ble or  inconsistent  with  the  government  of  God,  when  we 
see,  in  numberless  instances,  the  sins  of  some  persons  ex- 
tending their  baleful  influence  to  the  minds  and  the  for- 
tunes of  others,  a  father  corrupting  the  manners  of  his 
children,  entailing  upon  them  disease,  disgrace,  poverty 
and  vice,  and  thus  reducing  them  by  his  wickedness  to  a 
calamitous  state,  which,  had  they  sprung  from  other  pa- 
rents, it  appears  to  us  they  might  have  avoided. 

To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  human  race  there  are  many  symptoms  of  degrada- 
tion. The  combat  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  parts 
of  our  nature,  the  temptations  to  vice  which  every  thing 
around  us  presents,  the  judgments  which  are  often  exe- 
cuted by  changes  upon  the  face  of  nature,  that  abridgment 
of  the  comforts  of  life  which  arises  from  our  own  faults,  or 
those  of  others,  and  the  violence  which  is  done  to  our  feel- 
ings and  our  affections  by  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
called  out  of  the  world ;  ^1  this,  and  much  more  of  the 
same  kind,  indicates  a  disordered  state,  and  accords  with 
the  slight  incidental  openings  which  the  Scriptures  give  us 
into  that  ancient  transaction,  to  which  they  trace  the  sin 
and  misery  of  mankind.  The  effects  of  this  transaction 
continue  in  the  world  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
philosophy,  good  government,  and  civilization.  Neither 
the  vigilant  education  and  rigorous  discipline  prescribed 
in  some  ancient  states,  nor  the  circumspection  and  morti- 
fication learned  in  some  ancient  schools,  were  able  to 
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cleanse  the  heart  of  any  one  individual  from  every  kind  ojf 
defilement,  or  to  maintain  a  life  in  all  respects  bldmeless. 
And,  whatever  remedy  the  progress  of  improvement  may 
be  conceived  to  have  applied  to  the  other  evils  which  pro* 
ceed  from  sin,  there  is  one  standing  memorial  of  its  power, 
which  defies  the  wit  and  the  strength  of  man.  None  can 
deliver  his  own  soul,  or  the  soul  of  his  brother  from  death. 
*<  It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die."*  But  death 
is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  firuit  of  sin  ;  and 
therefore  the  continuance  of  death  is  one  of  those  practi- 
cal lessons  which  the  Almighty  often  administers,  which  is 
independent  of  speculation,  but,  being  by  its  nature  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  discoveries  that  are  made,  is 
sufficient  to  teach  all  who  receive  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
transaction  to  which  they  ascribe  the  introduction  of 
death  has  not  exhausted  all  its  force. 

The  Gospel  then  proceeds  upon  a  fact,  which  was  not 
created  by  the  revelation,  but  would  have  been  true,  al- 
though the  Gospel  had  not  appeared,  that  that  part  of  the 
reasonable  ofispring  of  God  who  inhabit  this  earth  are  sin- 
ners, and  that  their  efforts  to  extricate  themselves  out  of 
this  condition  had  proved  ineffectual.  But  sin  is  repug- 
nant to  our  moral  feelings,  and  excites  our  abhorrence. 
How  much  more  odious  must  it  appear  in  the  sight  of 
Him,  whom  natural  religion  and  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture teach  us  to  consider  as  infinitely  holy !  We  see  only 
a  small  portion  of  human  wickedness.  But  all  the  demerit 
of  every  individual  sinner,  and  the  whole  sum  of  iniquity 
committed  throughout  the  earth,  are  continually  present  to 
the  eyes  of  Him  with  whose  nature  they  are  most  incon- 
sistent. The  sins  of  men  are  transgressions  of  the  law 
given  them  by  their  Creator,  an  insult  to  his  authority,  a 
violation  of  the  order  which  he  had  established,  a  diminution 
of  the  happiness  which  he  had  ^)read  over  his  works.  It  is 
unknown  to  us  what  connexions  there  are  amongst  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  universe.  But  it  is  manifest  that  no  go- 
vernment can  subsist  if  the  laws  are  transgressed  with  im- 
punity. It  is  very  conceivable  that  the  other  creatures  of 
God  might  be  tempted  to  disobedience,  if  the  transgressions 
of  the  human  race  received  no  chastisement.     And  there- 

•  Heb.  ix.  27. 
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fore,  as  every  temptation  to  disobey  laws  which  bring 
peace  to  the  obedient  is  really  an  introduction  to  misery, 
it  i^pears  most  becoming  the  Almighty,  both  as  the  Ruler 
and  the  Father  of  the  universe,  to  execute  his  judgments 
against  the  human  race.  Accordingly  the  Scriptures  re- 
cord many  aw^l  testimonies  of  the  divine  displeasure  with 
sin  ;  and  they  represent  the  whole  world  as  the  children  of 
wrath,  guilty  before  God,  and  under  the  curse,  because 
they  are  the  children  of  disobedience.  It  is  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  repentitnce  to  avert  those  evils  which  past  transgres- 
sions had  deserved.  But  we  have  seen  that  men  were  un- 
able to  forsake  their  sins ;  and  we  cannot  form  a  concep- 
tion of  any  mode,  consistent  with  the  honour  and  the  great 
objects  of  the  divine  government,  by  which  a  creature  who 
continues  to  transgress  the  divine  laws,  can  stop  the  course 
of  that  punishment,  which  is  the  fruit  of  his  transgression. 
In  this  situation,  when  the  reasonings  of  nature  fail,  and 
every  appearance  in  nature  conspires  to  show  that  hope  is 
presumptuous,  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  is  fitted  by  its 
peculiar  character  to  enlighten  and  revive  the  human  mind. 
We  there  learn  that  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  moved  by 
compassion  for  the  work  of  his  hands,  for  the  great  love 
wherewith  he  loved  the  world,  conceived  a  plan  for  deli- 
vering the  children  of  Adam  from  that  sin  and  misery  out 
of  which  they  were  unable  to  extricate  themselves.*  Hav- 
ing foreseen,  beforeN;he  foundation  of  the  world,  that  they 
would  yield  to  the  temptation  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  abuse 
that  liberty  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  their  nature, 
he  comprehended  in  the  same  eternal  counsel  a  purpose  to 
create,  and  a  purpose  to  save.f  Immediately  after  the 
transgression  of  the  first  man  there  was  some  discovery  of 
the  gracious  plan.  At  the  same  time  that  a  curse  is  pro- 
nounced upon  the  ground,  and  death  is  declared  to  be  the 
punishment  of  sin,  there  is  an  intimation  of  i^ture  deliver- 
ance in  these  words :  "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."j: 
The  promise  was  unfolded,  and  the  plan  gradually  opened 


•  Ephes.  ii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.     Rom.  iii.  19  ;  v.  12.    Gal.  iii.  10, 22. 
Col.  iii.  5,  6, 7. 
f  Ephes.  iii.  11.  X  ^^^'  ^  1^* 
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through  a  succession  of  dispensations,  all  conspiring  in 
their  place  to  produce  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  plan 
was  executed  by  the  manifestation  of  that  glorious  person 
whom  prophecy  had  announced.  The  light  of  nature  doei 
not  give  any  notice  of  the  existence  of  this  person.  But  as 
the  importance  of  the  office  which  he  executed  renders  his 
character  most  interesting  to  the  human  race,  the  Scrip- 
tures declare  that  he  iras  with  God  in  the  beginning,  thai 
by  him  God  made  the  worlds,  that  he  was  God,  but  that 
veiling  his  glory,  although  he  could  not  divest  himself  of 
the  nature  of  God,  he  was  bom  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  took  part  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  dwelt  with  those  whom  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
call  his  brethren.*  The  purpose,  for  which  this  extraordi- 
nary messenger  visited  the  earth,  was  declared  by  the  an- 
gel who  announced  the  singular  manner  of  his  birth  :  <<  Thou 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesus ;  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins."f  John  his  forerunner  thus  marked  him  out : 
*'  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Grod  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.*' j:  He  said  of  himself,  '^  I  am  come  to  call  sin- 
ners to  repentance  ;  to  give  my  life  a  ransom  for  many."§ 
And  the  charge  which  he  gave  to  his  apostles,  and  which 
they  executed  in  all  their  discourses  and  writings,  was  this, 
that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached 
in  his  name  amongst  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  || 
These  expressions  imply  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish 
state  was  concluded  by  the  appearance  of  this  prophet,  and 
that  the  benefit  of  his  manifestation  was  to  extend  to  all 
nations.  The  same  expressions  imply  also  that  the  nature 
of  that  benefit  was  accommodated  to  what  we  have  found 
the  situation  of  mankind  to  require.  In  fulfilment  of  that 
character  of  a  Saviour  which  he  assumed,  he  not  only 
taught  men  the  will  of  God  by  precept  and  by  example, 
unfolded  that  future  state  in  which  they  are  to  receive  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  enforced  the 
practice  of  righteousness  by  every  motive  addressed  to  the 
understanding  and  the  affections,  but  he  voluntarily  sub- 

•  John  L  1,  2,  3, 14 ;  xrii.  5.  Heb.  i.  2 ;  ii.  14.     Phil.  ii.  6,  7. 
Luke  i.  26—58. 
t  Matth.  i.  21.  $  John  i.  29. 

§  Matth.  ix.  J  3;  xz.  28.  ||  Luke  xxiv.  47. 
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nitted  to  the  most  grierous  sufferings,  and  the  most  cruel 
ieath,  as  the  method  ordained  in  the  counsel  of  heaven  for 
)rocuring  their  deliverance  from  sin.  There  is  no  mode  of 
expression  that  we  can  devise,  which  is  not  employed  by 
Scripture  to  convey  this  conception,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  was  not  barely  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
danity,  an  example  of  disinterested  benevolence  and  of 
beroic  virtue,  but  a  true  sacrifice  for  sin,  offered  by  him  to 
God  the  Father,  in  order  to  avert  the  punishment  which 
the  sins  of  men  deserved,  and  to  render  it  consistent  with 
the  character  of  the  Deity  and  the  honour  of  the  divine 
laws,  to  forgive  men  their  trespasses.  "  I  am  the  good 
shepherd,"  says  Jesus ;  "  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life 
for  the  sheep."*  "  God  hath  set  him  forth  to  be  a  propi- 
tiation through  faith  in  his  blood  to  declare  his  righteous- 
ness for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past."f  "  We  are  re- 
deemed with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  with- 
out blemish  and  without  spot" J  The  natural  conclusion 
which  any  person,  whose  mind  is  not  warped  by  a  parti- 
cular System,  will  draw  from  these  and  numberless  other 
expressions  of  the  same  kind,  is  this,  that  as  the  scheme 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  human  race  originated  from  the 
love  of  God  the  Father,  so  it  was  accomplished  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  that  person,  who  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
Son  of  God. 

As  the  effect  of  this  instrumentality  is  clearly  declared 
in  Scripture,  so  it  is  analogous  to  one  part  of  the  divine 
procedure  which  we  have  oflben  occasion  to  observe.  The 
whole  course  of  human  affairs  is  carried  on  by  alternate 
successions  of  wisdom  and  folly.  Evils  are  incurred,  and 
they  are  remedied.  The  good  affections  or  the  generosity 
of  soi;ae  are  employed  to  retrieve  the  faults  or  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others:  and  the  condescension  and  zeal,  with 
ivhich  the  talents  of  an  exalted  character  are  exerted  in 
some  cause  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  him,  are  of- 
ten seen  to  restore  that  order  and  happiness  which  the  ex- 
;ravagance  of  vice  appeared  to  have  destroyed.  The  dis- 
)ensation  revealed  in  the  Gospel  i^  the  same  in  kind  with 
hese  instances,  although  infinitely  exalted  above  them  in 
magnificence  and  extent.     We  see  there  sin  and  misery 

•  Johns.  11.  t  Rom.  iii. 25.  $  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19. 
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entering  into  the  world  by  the  transgression  of  one  man, 
the  effects  spreading  through  the  whole  race,  and  the  re^ 
medy  brought  by  the  generous  interposition  of  a  person 
who  had  no  share  in  the  disaster,  whose  power  of  doing 
good  was  called  forth  purely  by  compassion  for  the  dii- 
tressed,  and,  in  opposition  to  all  the  obstacles  raised  by  an 
evil  spirit,  was  exerted  with  perseverance  and  success,  in 
removing  the  deformity  and  disorder  which  he  had  intro- 
duced into  the  creation.  <^  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of 
God  was  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil."*  «  He  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood,  that 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death,  that  is,  the  devil,  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear 
of  death  were  all  their  life-time  subject  to  bondage."f 

That  the  interposition  of  the  Son  of  God  was  effectual 
in  promoting  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  and  that 
his  death  did  really  overcome  that  evil  spirit,  who  is  styl- 
ed the  prince  of  this  world,  J  was  declared  by  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  by  the  gifts  which  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise 
were  sent  upon  his  apostles  after  his  ascension.§  This  is 
the  Scripture  proof,  "  that  Jesus  is  able  to  save  to  the  ut- 
termost all  that  come  to  God  by  him."||  So  speaks  Peter 
in  one  of  his  first  sermons.^  "  The  God  of  our  fathers 
raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.  Him 
hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and 
a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness 
of  sins.  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things ;  and  so 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey 
him,"  i.  e.  Our  testimony  of  his  resurrection,  confirmed  by 
the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  evidence  that  God 
hath  exalted  him  to  be  a  Saviour.  He  is  now,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  God,  the  dispenser  of  those  blessings  which 
he  died  to  purchase  ;**  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant, 
which  was  sealed  by  his  blood,  and  which  is  established 
upon  better  promises,ff  of  the  fulfilment  of  which  we  re- 
ceive perfect  assurance  from  the  power  that  is  given  to  him 


•  1  John  iii.  8.  f  Heb.  ii.  14,  15. 

X  John  xiv.  30.  §  Rom.  i.  4.  Acts  ii.  32,  33. 

II  Heb.  vii.  25.  ^  Acts  v.  30—32. 

••  Heb.  xu.  2.  ft  Heb.  viii.  4;  ix.  12,  15. 
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in  heayen  and  in  earth.*  Pardon,  grace,  and  consolation, 
flow  from  him  as  their  proprietor,  who  hath  acquired  by 
his  sufferings  the  right  of  distributing  gifts  to  men.f  "  Be- 
ing justified  by  his  blood,  we  have  peace  with  God,  and 
access  to  the  Father  through  him."J  He  is  now  the  ad- 
vocate of  his  people,§  who  appears  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  them;||  "who  ever  lives  to  make  intercession,"^ 
and  by  whom  their  prayers  and  services  are  rendered  ac- 
ceptable.** He  directs  the  course  of  his  Providence, 
80  SB  to  promote  their  welfare,  not  by  abolishing  the  pre- 
sent consequences  of  sin,  but  by  rendering  them  medici- 
nal to  the  soul  :ff  and  death,  which  is  still  allowed  to  con- 
tinue as  a  standing  memorial  of  the  evil  of  sin,  shall  at 
length  be  destroyed  by  the  working  of  his  mighty  power, 
which  is  able  to  quicken  the  bodies  that  had  been  mingled 
with  the  dust  of  the  earth.JJ  "  I  am,"  says  he,  "  the  re- 
sorrection  and  the  life."§§  *<The  hour  is  coming,  in 
the  which  all  that  are  in  the  grave  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  shall  come  forth."  ||  ||  "  Power  is  given 
him  over  all  flesh,  that  he  may  give  eternal  life  to  as  many 
as  he  will."^^  And  the  crown  of  life  that  shall  be  confer- 
red at  the  last  day  upon  those  for  whom  it  is  prepared,  is 
represented  in  Scripture  not  as  a  recompense  which  they 
have  earned,  but  as  the  gift  of  God  through  him.  "  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  but  eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."*** 

In  this  manner  the  blessings,  which  that  divine  Person 
who  interposed  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  is  able  to  be- 
stow, imply  a  complete  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  sin. 
"  As  through  one  man's  offence,  death  reigned  by  one,  so 
they  who  receive  abundance  of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of 
righteousness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one  Jesus  Christ."f  ff 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  interpo- 
sition of  that  Person,  who  appeared  upon  earth  to  save  his 
people  from  their  sins.     But  we  are  introduced  in  the 

•  Matth.  xxviii.  18.  f  Ephes.  iv.  8. 
t  Rom.  V.  1,  2,9,  11.  Eph.  ii.  18.      §  1  John  ii.  1. 

n  Heb  ix.  24.  %  Rom.  viii.  34. 

••  Rev.  viii.  3,  4.  ft  ^om.  viii.  28- 

tt  PhiL  iU.  21.  §§  John  iii.  25.      . 
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(rospf-l  to  the  knowledge  of  a  third  Person,  who  concurs  in 
the  salvation  of  mankind ;  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
who  is  sent  by  the  Son  as  his  Spirit,*  whose  power  is 
spoken  of  in  exalted  terms,f  to  whom  the  highest  reverence 
is  challenged, I  and  who,   in  all  the  variety  of  his  opera- 
tions, is  one  and  the  self  same  Spirit,  dividing  to  eveiy 
one  severally  as  he  will.§     One  God  and  Father  of  all  ii 
known  by  the  works  of  nature :  the  Son  of  God  is  made 
kno^Ti  by  revelation,  because  the  world  which  he  had 
made  stood  in  need  of  his  interposition  to  redeem  it :  and 
the  Spirit  is  made  known  by  the  same  revelation,  became 
the  benefits  of  this  redemption  are  applied  through  his 
agency.     Our  knowledge  in  this  way  grows  with  our  ne- 
cessities.    We  learn  how  inadequate  our  faculties  are  to 
comprehend  the  divine  nature,  when  we  see  such  impor- 
tant discoveries  superinduced  upon  the  investigations  of 
the  most  enlightened  reason.     And  we  learn  also  that  the 
measures  of  knowledge,  which  the  Father  of  Spirits  sees 
meet  to  communicate,  are  not  intended  to  amuse  our  minds 
with  speculation,  and  to  gratify  curiosity,  but  are  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  grounds  of  our  comfort  and 
hope.     They  comprehend  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  in 
our  present  circumstances.     But  they  may  be  far  from  ex- 
hausting the  subject  revealed :  and  from  the  very  great 
addition  which  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  has  made  to 
our  knowledge,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  infer  that  creatures 
in  another  situation,  or  we  ourselves  in  a  more  advanced 
state;  of  being,  may  see  distinctly  many  things,  which  we 
now  in  vain  attempt  to  penetratt;.     The  mode  in  which 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit  subsist,  and  the  nature  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Father,  however  much  they  have  been  the 
subject  of  human  speculation,  are  nowhere  revealed  in 
Scripture.     But  the  offices  of  these  persons,  being  of  in- 
finite importance  to  us,  are  revealed  with  such  hints  only 
^)f  their  nature,  as  may  satisfy  us  that  they  are  qualified 
for  these  offices. 

We  have  seen  the  office  of  the  Son  in  the  redemption 
of  the  world,  the  right  which  he  acquired  by  his  perfect 
obedience  and  suffering  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  his 

•  John  XV.  26.  f  Acts  iv.  81,  33.     Rom.  viii.  11,  26. 

1>  Cor.  iii.  17,  18.       J  Ileb.  ix.  14  ;  x.  29.        §  1  Cor.  xii.  4.-11. 
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)tir8hase.     It  is  in  the  dispensation  of  those  blessings  that 
he  office  of  the  Spirit  appears.     This  office  commenced 
Tom  the  earliest  times :  For  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of 
ill  the  holy  prophets,  who  prophesied,  since  the  world  be- 
zan,  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  the  glory  that  should 
t)llow.*      To  his  agency  the  miraculous  conception  of  the 
Son  of  man  is  ascribed.f     He  descended  upon  Jesus  at 
his  baptism  ::^  he  was  given  to  him  without  measure  du- 
ring his  ministry  ;§  and  after  his  ascension  he  was  mani- 
fested in  the  variety  and  fulness  of  those  gifts  whi^h  dis- 
tinguished the  first  preachers  of  Christianity.  ||     But  all 
these  branches  of  the  office  of  the  Spirit,  so  necessary  for 
confirming  the  truth,  and  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion,  were  only  the  pledges  of  those  ordi- 
nary influences,  by  which  the  same  Divine  Person  continues 
in  all  ages  to  apply  the  blessings  which  are  thus  revealed. 
The  ordinar}'  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  represented  in 
Scripture  as  opposed  to  all  those  circumstances  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  human  nature,  which  indispose  men  for 
receiving  such  a  religion  as  the  Gospel.     Thus  you  read, 
that  "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  God  ; 
they  are  foolishness  to  him,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned."^     But  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  is 
given  to  Christians,  that  "  the  eyes  of  their  understanding 
being  enlightened,  they  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of 
their  calling."**     You  read,  that "  the  carnal  mind  is  en- 
mity against  God,  and  cannot  be  subject  to  his  law :  But 
they  that  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  mind  the  things  of  the  Spi- 
rit"-|-f      You  read  of  a  complacency  in  their  own  righteous- 
ness, which  prevents  many  from  submitting  themselves  to 
the  righteousness  of  God.:]:  J     But  the  Spirit  casts  down 
every  high  thought  which  exalteth  itself."  §§ 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  reasonable 
nature  of  man.  We  have  daily  experience  of  the  influence 
which  one  mind  has  over  another,  by  presenting  objects 
in  the  light  best  fitted  to  command  assent  and  conviction, 
by  suggesting  forcible  motives,  by  over-ruling  objections, 
by  addressing  every  generous  principle,  and  exciting  every 

•  1  Pet.  i  11.  t  Luke  i.  35.  J  Luke  iii.  22. 

§  John  iiL  34.  |J  Acts  ii.  4.  5  1  Cor.  iL  14. 

••  Ephes.  i.  17,  18.  tt  Rom.  vui.  5, 7.  tt  Rom.  x.3. 
§§  t  Cor.  X.  5. 
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latent  spark  of  good  affection.     You  sometimes  see  or 
hear  of  persons  formed  for  commanding  others,  not  by 
force,  but  by  an  acknowledged  eminence  in  talents  and 
virtues :  and  you  often  see  men  conducted  by  a  skilful  ex- 
position to  the  clear  apprehension  of  truths  which  seemed 
to  l>e  above  their  capacity,  and  irresistibly,  yet  freely,  led, 
by  well  adapted  persuasion,  to  exertions  which  they  con- 
sidered as  beyond  their  power.     All  this  is  a  very  &int 
image  indeed,  but  it  may  assist  you  in  forming  some  con- 
ce])tion  of  the  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  mind 
of  man.     lie  who  knows  every  spring  of  that  heart  which 
he  fonned,  every  method  of  approach,  every  secret  wisli, 
ever}'  reluctant  thought,  and  whose  power  over  mind  is 
as  entire  as  that  Miiich  he  exercises  over  matter,  can  in 
various  ways  illuminate  the  darkest  understanding,  and 
bend  the  most  stubborn  will,  without  destroying  that  free- 
dom which  is  the  essential  character  of  the  being  upon 
whom  he  acts.     The  influence  is  efficacious,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  him  from  whom  it  proceeds  cannot  be  defeated 
Yet  the  being  who  is  thus  moved  has  as  little  feeling  of 
constraint,  acts  as  much  from  choice  and  deliberation,  as 
if  the  views  and  motives  had  occurred  to  his  own  mind 
without  a  guide,  or  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  any  of 
his  neighbours.     Hence,  although  this  influence  of  the 
Spirit  is  expressed  in  Scripture  by  a  new  creation,*  and 
the  quickenhig  of  those  who  were  dead,f  although  our 
Lord  hath  said,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again  of  the  Spi- 
rit, lie  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  i,  e.  be- 
come a  Christian ;  and  again,  "  No  man  can  come  unto 
u\e,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him," J 
yet  the  persons  thus  created,  quickened  and  drawn,  are 
said  to  ])e  "  willing  in  a  day  of  power."§     "  Where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  there  is  liber- 
ty," ||  the  liberty  which  belongs  to  those  whose  under-'- 
standings  know  the  truth,  whose  affections  are  orderly, 
and  who  are  not  the  servants  of  sin.     The  Gospel  is  styl^ 
"  the  perfect  law  of  liberty ."^f    A  Christian  is  significantly 
called  "  the  Lord's  freeman."**     And  Jesus  said  to  those 


♦  2  Cor.  V.  17.         t  Ephcs.  ii.  I.         $  John  iii.  3, 5  ;  vi.   44. 
§  Psalm  ex.  3.  ||  2  Cor.  iii.  17.       1  James  i.  25. 
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who  believed  on  him,  ^*  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye 
shall  be  free  indeed."* 

Such  is  the  nature  of  that  influence,  which  the  Scrip- 
tures represent  the  Spirit  of  God  as  exerting  upon  everj' 
true  Christian.     Tlie  immediate  effect  of  that  influence  is 
called  in  Scripture  faith ;  a  word,  which  according  to  its 
etymolog}',  ^to-m,  denotes  a  firm  persuasion  of  truth,  but 
which,  in  tlie  Scripture  sense  of  the  word,  comprehends 
all   the   sentiments  and  affections  which  naturally  arise 
from  a  firm  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  a  cor- 
dial acquiescence  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  a  thank- 
ful acceptance  of  the  method  of  salvation  from  sin  there 
offered,  a  reliance  upon  the  promises  of  (lod,  and  a  sub- 
nussion  to  his  will.     Although  an  acquaintance  with  the 
historical    evidences    of  the   ti'uth    of   Christianity   be 
the  natural  foundation  of  a  persuasion  of  its  truth,  yet  a 
person  may  have  studied  tlieso  evidences  with  care,  and 
may  be  able  to  answer  the  objections  that  have  been  ur- 
ged against  them,  who,   at  the  same  time,  from  some 
wrongness  of  mind,  docs  not  attain  to  the  sentiments  and 
dispositions   implied  under  faith.     The   Scriptures   hold 
forth  examples  of  this  in  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  during 
his  life,  Avho  had  clearer  evidences  of  his  divine  mission 
before  their  eyes  than  we  arc  able  to  attain  with  all  our 
investigation,  and  in  many  of  those,  who,  by  teaching  and 
doing  wonderful  works  in  his  name,  had  that  evidence 
within  themselves,  yet  are  for  ever  separated  from  him  by 
bis  own  declaration.f     And  these  exam})les  will  not  ap- 
pear strange  to  any  person  who  has  bestowed  a  philoso- 
phical attention  upon  the  inconsistencies  in  the  human 
mind,  and  the  small  influence  which  deductions  of  the  un- 
derstanding often  appear  to  have  upon  the  heart.     On 
the  other  hand,  both  the  Scri])tures  and  our  own  expe- 
'lience  afford  many  examples  of  persons,  who,  with  limited 
information  and  narrow  powers  of  reasoning,   yet  by  a 
tractable  disposition,  a  love  of  the  truth,  and  a  fairness  of 
mind,  have  attained  to  what  the  Scriptures  call  faith,  and 
become  the  disciples  of  Christ  indeed.     To  this  purpose 
Jesus  says,  "I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 

■ 

•  John  viii.  36.  f  Matt.  Wi.  22,  23. 
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prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.     Eren  sOf 
Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight."*    And  again, 
'*  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter 
into    the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  t.  e.  Except  ye  receive 
the  truth  with  that  freedom  from  prejudice,  that  desire  of 
learning,  and  that  simplicity  of  intention,  which  are  all  im- 
plied  in   the  character  of  children,  ye  cannot  become 
Christians.f     In  anotlier  place,  our  Lord  says,  "  If  any 
man  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God  ;"J  and  he  explains  the  good  soil,  in 
which  the  seed  fell  that  produced  an  hundred  fold,  by  » 
good  and  honest  heart,  in  which  they  keep  the  word,  who 
bring  forth  fruit  with  patience."§     All  these  expressions 
imply  not  merely  that  faith  is  an  exercise  of  understaDd- 
ing,  but  that  a  certain  preparation  of  heart  is  requisite  for 
it ;  and  hence  you  will  perceive  that,  although  &ith  be  a 
reasonable  act  proceeding  upon  evidence,  there  is  room 
for  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  in  disposing  the  mind  to  at- 
tend to  the  evidence,  and  to  see  its  force,  in  overcoming 
prejudice,  and  carrying  home  the  truth  with  power  to  the 
heart.     Accordingly  the  Apostle  Paul  says  expressly,  that 
faith  is  "  the  gift  of  God  ;"||    and  this  declaration  is  only 
expressing,  in  one  sentence,  the  uniform  doctrine  of  Scrip 
ture  upon  this  subject. 

Faith,  which  is  thus  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  man,  is  the  character  with 
which  a  participation  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  is  al- 
ways connected  in  Scripture.  These  blessings  were  ac- 
(|uired,  and  are  dispensed  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  they 
are  applied  by  his  Spirit  only  to  them  who  believe.  "  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish."  "  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  he  that  be- 
lieveth not  shall  be  damned."  "  This  is  the  word  of  feith 
which  we  preach,  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart,  that  God 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  We 
are  said  to  be  "  justified  by  faith  :"  and  the  only  direction 
which  Paul  gave  to  the  jailor,  when  he  cried  out,  "  What 

•  Matt.  xi.  25,  26.         f  ^^^^'  ^viii.  3.         $  John  vii.  17. 
§  Luke  m*  1^  |]   Ephes.  ii.  8. 
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nust  T  do  to  be  saved  ?"  was  this,  <<  Believe  in  the  Lord 
feBUs  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."* 

Declarations  of  this  kind  abound  in  Scripture.  But 
Jiere  are  two  mistakes  which  such  declarations  are  apt  to 
Mscasion  ;  and  both  are  so  opposite  to  the  Scripture  sys- 
;em,  that  they  require  to  be  mentioned  in  this  short  a^- 
*ount  of  it 

The  first  mistake,  into  which  you  may  be  led  by  the 
Scripture  declarations  concerning  faith,  is  to  imagine  that 
iuth  is  the  procuring  cause  of  our  salvation  ;  that  because 
Christ  says,  "  this  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on 
dim  whom  he  hath  sent,*'  any  person  who  does  the  work 
receives  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  as  the  wages  which  he 
lias  earned.  But  such  an  opinion  contradicts  all  the  views 
irhich  we  have  hitherto  deduced  from  Scripture.  For  the 
Grospel  being  a  salvation  from  sin,  those  who  are  to  be 
saved  are  considered  as  sinners,  until  they  partake  of  the 
salvation.  The  investiture  with  a  certain  character  is  in- 
deed a  present,  and  in  some  sense  an  immediate  effect  of 
the  salvation,  and  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  it,  as 
to  be  the  Scripture  mark,  that  a  person  has  "  passed  from 
death  unto  life.*'  But  being  an  effect,  it  cannot  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  be  a  cause  of  that  from  which  it  proceeds ; 
and  therefore  the  Scriptures  speak  in  perfect  consistency 
urith  themselves,  when  they  declare,  "  God  hath  saved  us, 
and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our 
\rorks,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which 
"was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus."f  "  When  we  were  dead  in 
sins,  he  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  for  by  grace  ye 
cure  saved  through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  youroelves,  it  is 
the  gifl  of  God.":!:  Faith  is  the  instrument  by  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  applies  to  us  the  blessings  which  Christ 
bath  acquired  the  right  of  dispensing.  But  there  is  no 
merit  in  the  instrument.  Since  all  had  sinned,  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God,  "  we  are  justified  freely  by  the 
grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Je- 
sus ;"  and  he  is  "  the  Lord  our  righteousness." 

The  second  mistake  into  which  you  may  be  led  by  the 

•  John  iii.  16.    Mark  xvi.  16.     Rom.  x.  8,  9 ;  v.  i.     Actsxvi. 
30,31. 
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Scripture  declaration  concerning  faith  is,  that  faith  is  the 
only  thing  which  is  required  of  a  Christian.     If  all  that 
Paul  said  to  the  jailor  was,  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  it  seems  to  follow  that,  if 
he  believed-,  it  mattered  not  how  far  he  disregarded  every 
other  precept  of  the  GospeL     But  the  Scriptures,  by  all 
their  descriptions  of  faith,  mean  to  teach  us  that  it  cannot 
l)e  alone.    It  is  the  principle  of  a  divine  life,  by  which  we 
are  united  to  Christ  and  derive  irom  him  grace  and  strength 
for  the  discharge  of  every  duty.    It  works  by  love,  and 
purifies  the  heart,  and  overcomes  the  world.     So  we  read 
in'  Scripture  of  a  life  of  faith,  of  the  obedience  of  faith,  of 
faith  being  dead,  because  it  is  without  works.     "  Do  we 
make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?     God  forbid ;  yea,  we 
establish  the  law."*     Here  then  you  will  mark  the  place 
which  good  works  hold  in  the  Christian  system.     They 
are  not  the  ground  of  our  acceptance  with  God,  for  the 
whole  world,  according  to  this  system,  being  guilty  before 
God,  we  must  have  remained  for  ever  excluded  from  his 
lavour  had  good  works  been  the  condition  upon  which  our 
being  received  into  it  was  suspended.     '*  Therefore,"  the 
Apostle  Paul  says,  i'  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh 
be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God."     Neither  are  those  the 
good  works  of  a  Christian,  which,  although  fit  in  them- 
selves, and  profitable  to  those  who  do  them,  and  to  others^ 
are  done  merely  upon  considerations  of  reason,  honour^ 
and  conscience,  which  ought  to  actuate  the  mind  in  every 
situation.     But  the  good  works  required  in  the  Gospel 
flow  from  faith,  L  e,  they  are  performed  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Christian,  from  the  motives  suggested  by  a  firm  persuasion, 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.     Good  works,  therefore,  are 
stated  in  Scripture  as  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  faith,  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  operation  of  the   Spirit  of  God. 
"  For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  un- 
to good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we 
should  walk  in  them  ;"-t-   and  there  thus  appears  to  be  the 
most  perfect  consistency  between  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and 
that  of  James.     Paul  says,  that  we  are  not  justified  by  any 
thing   that  we  can  do  ourselves,  but   freely   by   grace, 

•  Gal.  V.  6 ;  ii.20.   Acts  xv.  9.    1  John  v.  4.    Rom.  i.  5;  m,  SI. 
James  ii.  12^ 
f  Ephes.  ii,  10. 
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tiirougb  &ith  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  James  says,  Show 
me  thy  &ith  by  thy  works ;  faith  without  works  is  dead, 
as  the  body  without  the  spirit.  And  he  concludes,  that  a 
Hian  is  justified  not  by  faith  only,  i,  e.  by  such  a  &ith  as 
does  not  produce  what  Paul  had  stated  to  be  the  constant 
effect  of  a  true  faith,  but  by  that  &ith  which  by  works  is 
made  perfect. 

As  the  Gospel  calls  men,  by  motives  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  with  an  energy  which  no  other  system  ever  possessed, 
to  the  practice  of  righteousness,  so  it  is  uniformly  suppos- 
ed in  Scripture,  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  zeal  and  constancy  with  which  they 
abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  The  question  of,  our 
Lord,  "  What  do  ye  more  than  others  ?"  and  such  expres- 
sions as  these,  '^  being  dead  to  sin,"  <<  crucifying  the  flesh 
with  the  affections  and  lusts,"  "  being  alive  unto  God," 
"'putting  on  the  new  man,"  "  walking  after  the  Spirit," 
imply  an  eminence  and  uniformity  of  virtues,  a  light  which 
shines  before  men.  That  innocence  which  the  laws  of  our 
country  enjoin,  that  measure  of  virtue  which  a  regard  to 
public  opinion  or  even  the  principles  of  natural  religion  re- 
quire, fails  very  far  short  of  the  evangelical  standard.  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  aspire  after  perfection,  yet 
never  to  count  that  he  has  attained  it ;  to  forsake  the  vices 
of  others,  and  to  endeavour  to  excel  their  virtues,  yet  to 
be  deeply  sensible  of  his  own  imperfection,  and  ready  to 
allow  his  brethren  all  the  praise  which  they  deserve ;  to 
fill  up  his  life  with  the  various  exertions  of  active,  di£Pu- 
sive,  disinterested  benevolence,  yet  to  guard  against  the 
emotions  of  Vanity,  and  that  spirit  of  ostentation  by  which 
a  good  deed  loses  all  its  value ;  and  to  ascribe  the  honour 
of  his  progress  in  virtue,  not  to  his  natural  disposition,  to 
his  own  diligence  or  watchfulness,  or  to  any  concurrence 
of  favourable  circumstances,  but  to  that  God  who  called 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  to  that  Saviour  by 
Uie  fisiith  of  whom  he  lives,  and  that  Spirit  by  whose  in- 
fluence he  is  sanctified. 

The  Scriptures  assure  us  that  the  good  works  which 
thus  proceed  from  faith,  although  imperfect  in  degree,  and 
mingled  with  many  infirmities,  are  well  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  He,  in  allusion  to  the 
Jewish  law,  is  represented  as  the  highpnest  o^et  ^^Yk-wxafc. 
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of  God,  who,  ha^dDg  yielded  a  perfect  obedienee  to  tbe  di- 
vine law,  has  no  occasion  to  make  any  offering  for  his  own 
t^ins,  but  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  his  people.* 
And  the  good  works  which  they  perform  through  tbe 
strength  which  his  Spirit  imparts,  are  styled  spiritual  sa- 
crifices acceptable  to  God  by  him.f  The  Almighty  liib 
the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  those  who  offer  this  sa- 
crifice ;  he  admits  them  into  his  family ;  he  rejoices  over 
them  to  do  them  good ;  he  chastens  them  with  the  tendeN 
ness  of  a  father ;  he  seals  them  by  his  Spirit  unto  the  d83r 
of  redemption ;  and  he  will  receive  them  hereafter  to  that 
incorruptible  inheritance  which  is  not  due  to  their  services^ 
but  a  reward  of  grace,  purchased  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
secured  by  his  intercession,  and  ''  resented  in  heaven  ibr 
those  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unta 
salvation." 

It  appears  then  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  religioB  of 
Jesus,  having  for  its  ultimate  design  the  removal  of  those 
evils  which  sin  had  introduced,  destroys  the  present  do- 
minion of  sin  in  all  true  Christians.  Its  tendency  is  to  re- 
store upon  the  soul  of  man  that  image  of  God  after  which 
he  was  made,  to  revive  those  sentiments  and  desires  which 
constitute  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  his  nature,  to  ele- 
vate his  affections  from  earth  to  heaven,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  enforce  the  discharge  of  those  relative  duties 
which  his  present  condition  renders  necessary  to  the  com- 
fort of  society.  It  is  plain  that  if  this  religion  were  uni- 
versally acknowledged  and  obeyed,  the  character  of  even' 
individual  would  be  rescued  from  the  degradation  of  vice, 
and  assimilated  to  the  most  exalted  beings  in  the  universe ; 
that  the  happiness  of  human  life  would  receive  the  most 
substantial  and  permanent  improvement,  and  that  the 
abode  of  the  human  race  upon  earth  would  be  a  stage  in 
the  progress  of  their  existence  to  the  perfection  and  the 
joys  of  heaven.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  any  design 
more  worthy  of  the  Father  of  mankind,  and  more  benefi- 
cial to  his  creatures.  There  is  implied  in  the  nature  of 
this  design  the  strongest  obligation  upon  every  reasonable 
being  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  it  is  communicated,  to 
co-operate  in  its  accomplishment ;  and  it  is  specially  to  ht* 

•  Heb.  vii.  25—28.  f  1  Peter  ii.  5. 
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remarked,  in  a  view  of  the  Scripture  system,  that  this  co- 
operation is  not  only  required  "by  pre^pt,  but  is  recom- 
mended by  the  most  illustrious  examples.  The  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  condescend  to  take  part  in 
this  scheme ;  the  angels  attend  to  the  progress  of  it,  re- 
joice in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  and  are  ^^  ministering 
•pirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation." 
All  the  prophets  and  holy  men  in  ancient  times  of  whom 
the  Scriptures  speak  looked  forward  to  it,  and  contributed 
in  some  measure  to  its  approach.  And  now  that  it  is  ma- 
nifested, every  one  is  called  upon  to  be  a  worker  together 
with  God.  The  whole  Christian  world  is  represented  as 
one  great  society,  united,  by  their  submission  to  the  same 
Master  and  by  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit,  in  follow- 
ing *^  after  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord :"  and  ^'  after  the  things  wherewith  cme  may  edify 
another." 

We  are  warranted  to  speak  of  this  co-operation  in  ac- 
complishing the  great  design  of  the  Gospel ;  for  although 
the  Scriptures  represent  the  blessings  there  revealed  as 
acquired  by  the  interposition  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
character  necessary  in  order  to  a  participation  of  them  as 
originating  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  yet  they  uni- 
formly address  us  in  a  style  which  supposes  that  there  is 
something  for  us  to  do.  We  are^  commanded  to  ^^  work 
out  our  own  salvation,"  and  we  are  required  to  help  our 
brethren  in  the  good  ways  of  the  Lord.  We  soon  bewilder 
ourselves  in  our  speculations,  when  we  attempt  to  settle  the 
boundaries  between  the  agency  of  God  and  the  agency  of 
man.  But  the  Scriptures,  without  condescending  to  enter 
into  these  discussions,  abound  in  exhortations ;  and  we 
cannot  suppose  that  our  shallow  reasonings  upon  subjects 
so  infinitely  above  our  comprehension,  will  be  sustained  as 
an  excuse  for  neglecting  to  obey  precepts  so  often  repeat- 
ed and  so  plainly  expressed. 

The  Scriptures  mention  various  means  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  employs,  in  producing  that  faith  which  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Christian  character,  and  those  good  works 
which  flow  from  this  principle.  But  they  have  nowhere 
furnished  any  marks  to  distinguish  the  natural  operation 
of  these  means  from  that  agency  of  the  Spirit,  without 
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which  they  are  ineffectual.    "  The  wind,"  says  our  Lord, 
*<  bloweth  where  ii  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither 
it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit."     The 
Spiiat  may  act  as  he  will,  but  there  is  no  warrant  to  ex- 
pect that  the  conversion  of  any  individual  will  be  brought 
about  in  a  sudden  sensible  manner.     The  exercises  or  a 
pious  education,  the  habits  of  virtuous  youth,  the  impres- 
sions fixed  upon  the  mind  by  the  continued  instruction 
and  conversation  of  the  wise,  may  have  so  gradually  dis- 
posed a  person  for  receiving  the  Gospel  in  faith,  that  he 
shall  not  be  able  to  mark  any  great  change  which  ever 
took  place  in  the  state  of  his  soul,  or  the  time  when  Mih, 
the  gift  of  God,  was  imparted  to  him  by  the  Spirit.     Yet 
this  man  may  appear  to  be  a  Christian  indeed,  by  bring- 
ing forth  in  his  life  those  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  the 
evidences  of  faith.     The  assurance  which  arises  from  these 
evidences  may  give  him  that  "  peace  of  God  which  pass- 
eth  understanding ;"  and  the  Spirit  itself  may  bear  witness 
with  his  spirit  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.     From  hence  we 
deduce  the  duty  of  using  the  means  by  which  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  are  ordinarily  conveyed,  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  all  who,  undervaluing  the  means,  say  that  they 
wait  for  an  extraordinary  instantaneous  illapse  of  the  Spirit. 
Hence  too  you  perceive  the  reason  why  the  Scriptures  re- 
present the  earliest  Christians,  and  speak  of  Christians  in 
all  succeeding  ages,  as  a  society  distinguished  by  certain 
regulations  and  outward  ordinances.    If  the  Spirit  operated 
immediately  upon  every  individual,  all  these  would  be  a 
yoke  of  ceremonies.     But  if  the  heavenly  gift,  as  well  as 
the  common  bounties  of  Providence,  is  to  be  dispensed  by 
the  instrumentality  of  men,  the  establishment  of  what  we 
call  a  church  is  necessary  for  "  peri'ecting  the  saints,  and 
for  edifying  the  body  of  Christ."     So  speaks  the  apostle 
Paul.     "  How  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed  ?  And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?  And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher?  And   how  shall   they  preach   except  they  be 
sent?  So  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God."*     The  promise  of  our  Lord  to  his  apostles, 

*  Horn.  X.  14,  15m 
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"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world/'  seems,  by  the  terms  of  it,  to  extend  to  a  much 
longer  period  than  their  ministry  required;  and  that  it 
does  really  imply  the  presence  of  Jesus  with  his  church  in 
all  ages,  not  indeed  by  extraordinary  inspiration,  but  by  his 
countenance  and  protection,  is  manifest  from  another  de- 
claration of  his,  ^^  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  my  church,''  and  from  the  practice  of  his  apostles, 
who  ordained  teachers,  overseers  of  the  flock,  in  every  city 
where  they  preached,  and  who  made  provision  that  the 
instruction  which  they  gave  by  word  or  writing  should  be 
transmitted  to  future  generations.  "  The  things,"  says 
Paul  to  Timothy,  the  minister  of  Ephesus,  <<  that  thou  hast 
heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou 
to  £uthful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."* 
Scmie  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  contain  a  delineation  of  the 
form  of  those  churches  to  the  ministers  of  which  he  writes, 
and  directions  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  several  office- 
bearers, and  concerning  the  exercise  of  discipline.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  form  had  been  established  by 
his  authority ;  and  it  is  natural  for  all  Christian  churches 
to  endeavour  to  show  that  their  ecclesiastical  institutions 
do  not  depaj*t  far  from  it  Yet  it  is  nowhere  said  that  this 
ought  to  be  the  form  of  the  church  universal ;  and  there 
are  expressions  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  which  imply  that 
Christians  are  allowed  to  use  a  prudent  accommodation  to 
circumstances  in  matters  of  external  order.  The  spirit  of 
Christianity  calls  our  attention  to  things  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  the  varieties  of  church  government.  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  :"f  and  those  so- 
cieties, whose  institutions  approach  nearest  to  the  aposto- 
lical practice,  have  no  warrant  to  condemn  their  brethren, 
who  have  been  led  by  a  different  progress  of  society  to  es- 
tablishments farther  removed  from  it. 

But  amidst  this  difference  in  matters  of  order,  which 
the  Scriptures  do  not  condemn,  there  are  points  resulting 
from  the  design  of  their  institution  in  which  all  churches 
ought  to  agree,  otherwise  they  are  not  the  churches  of 
Christ.     They  must  acknowledge  him  as  their  head  and 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  f  ^"^'  ^"^^  ^'^' 
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master,  teaching  no  other  doctrine  than  that  form  of  sound 
doctrine,  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  his 
apostles.      They  must  maintain  that   spiritual  worship 
which  he  hath  substituted  in  place  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
heathen,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation; 
and  they  must  observe,  according  to  his  institution,  the 
ordinances  which  he  hath  established  in  his  church.    We 
apply  the  word  ordinances  or  sacraments  to  baptism  and 
the  Lord  s  Supper ;  the  first,  a  rite  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  custom  of  plunging  into  water  the  proselytes  from 
heathenism  to  the  law  of  Moses,  but  consecrated  by  the 
words  of  Jesus,  and  the  universal  practice  of  his  disciples, 
as  the  mode  of  admitting  members  into  the  Christian  so- 
ciety ;  the  second,  a  rite  which  originated  in  the  afiectiott- 
ate  leave  which  our  Lord  took  of  his  disciples  at  the  do- 
mestic feast  that  followed  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish 
passover.     The  words  of  the  institution,  <'  As  often  as  ye 
cat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  sho^  the  Lord's 
death  till  he  come,"  imply  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  by 
the  appointment  of  Christ,  a  perpetual  ordinance  in  tk 
Christian  church,  in  which  there  is  a  thankful  commemo- 
ration of  the  benefits  purchased  by  his  death ;   and  the 
Scriptures  lead  us  to  entertain  a  verj'  high  conception  of 
the  spiritual  effects  of  this  ordinance  with  regard  to  those 
who  partake  of  it  worthily,  by  calling  it  "  the  communion 
of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ"*     Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  the  external  badges  of  the  Christian 
profession,  the  rites  by  which  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
meant  that  the  society  which  he  was  to  found  should  be 
distinguished  from  jBvery  other.     They  are  most  apposite 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  his  religion  ;  there  are  a  simpli- 
city and  a  significancy  in  them  which  accord  with  the 
M  hole  character  of  the  Gospel :  and,  as  they  were  appointed 
by  Jesus  himself,  no  human  authority  is  entitled  to  add  to 
their  number,  or  to  make  any  material  alteration  upon  the 
manner  of  their  being  observed. 

Upon  this  account,  we  rank  the  right  administration  of 
Baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  preaching  the 
'*  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  the  maintenance 

•  I  Cor.  X.  16. 
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of  spiritual  worship,  as  the  marks  of  a  Christian  church. 
We  gather  all  the  three  marks  from  the  nature  of  such  a 
society,  and  from  several  places  of  Scripture ;  and  we  find 
the  three  brought  into  one  view  in  the  description,  given 
in  the  book  of  Acts,  of  the  8000  who  were  added  to  the 
number  of  the  disciples  by  the  sermon  which  Peter 
preached  ten  days  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  "  Then 
they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized.  And 
they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles*  doctrine  and  fel- 
lowship, and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers."* 

The  Church  of  Christ,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  these  marks  of  distinction,  is  not  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  human  government.  But  the  Gospel,  without  en- 
tering into  any  discussion  of  the  claims  made  by  subjects 
and  their  rulers,  enforces  obedience  by  the  example  of  Je- 
sus and  of  his  apostles,  and  by  various  precepts  such  as 
these,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 
"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers."  "  Sub- 
mit yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
8ake."f  The  ministers  of  this  religion,  although  invested 
with  a  sacred  character,  and  constituted  by  their  master 
the  spiritual  rulers  of  that  society,  for  whose  good  they  la- 
bour, are  not  entitled  to  assume,  in  virtue  of  their  office, 
any  measure  of  civil  power.  They  are  not  the  arbiters 
between  the  parties  who  contend  for  dominion.  But  they 
CO' operate  with  the  authority  of  government,  by  their 
prayers,  by  their  exhortations,  and  by  the  natural  tendency 
of  discourses  composed  upon  the  true  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  diffuse  a  general  spirit  of  industry,  sobriety,  and 
order.  Upon  this  account  they  have  received,  in  every 
Christian  country,  the  protection  of  the  state ;  and  in  these 
happy  lands  where  we  live,  the  establishment  of  that  form 
of  Church  government,  which  was  supposed  to  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  is  incorporated 
with  the  civil  constitution.  The  ministers  of  the  establish- 
ment have  legal  security  for  their  livings.  They  have,  in 
critical  times,  by  their  influence  over  public  opinion,  ren- 
dered very  important  services  to  their  country ;  and,  al- 
though that  unwillingness  to  part  with  any  portion  of  their 

•  Acts  u.  41,  42.     t  Matt.  xxiL  21.     Rom.  xiii.  1.     1  Pet.  ii  13. 
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property,  which  is  felt  by  all  the  orders  of  the  state,  and 
which  grows  with  the  progress  of  luxury,  may  preveut  any 
great  augmentation  of  the  moderate  provision  which  is 
made  for  the  ministers  of  our  church,  they  cannot  fail, 
while  they  discharge  their  duty,  to  continue  to  receive  the 
countenance,  the  support,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  legis- 
itature^ 
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CHRISTIANITY  OF  INFINITE  IMPORTANCE. 

Out  of  the  preceding  view  of  the  Scripture  system,  there 
arise  some  general  observations  upon  which  I  wish  to  fix 
your  attention,  because  I  think  they  may  be  of  use  in  pre- 
paring your  minds  for  the  more  particular  discussions  up- 
on which  we  are  to  enter. 

The  first  observation  respects  the  importance  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which,  for  the  reason  which  I 
mentioned  in  the  outset,  I  have  hitherto  hardly  said  any 
thing.  The  common  method  is,  to  place  what  is  called 
the  necessity  of  revelation  before  the  evidences  of  it,  and 
to  argue  from  the  necessity  to  the  probability  of  its  having 
been  given.  But  I  have  always  thought  this  an  unfair  and 
a  presumptuous  mode  of  arguing.  ^It  appears  to  me,  that 
we  are  so  little  qualified  to  judge  of  what  is  necessary,  and 
so  little  entitled  to  build  our  expectation  of  heavenly  gifts 
upon  our  own  reasonings,  that  the  only  method  becoming 
our  distance,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  divine  counsels,  is 
first  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  revelation  has  been  given, 
and  then  to  learn  its  importance  by  examining  its  contents. 
Agreeably  to  this  method,  I  have  led  you  through  the 
principal  evidences  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  ;  I  have 
given  a  general  account  of  the  system  contained  in  those 
books,  which  his  servants  wrote  by  inspiration ;  and  I 
now  mean  to  deduce  from  that  account  the  importance  of, 
what  the  inspired  books  contain. 

There  are  two  views  under  which  the  importance  of 
Christianity  may  be  stated.  We  may  consider  the  Gospel 
as  SL  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature,  or  we  may 
<30iisider  it  as  a  method  of  saving  siniiers* 
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SECTION  I. 

We  may  consider  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  a  republication 
of  the  religion  of  nature.     I  have  adopted  this  phrase,  be- 
cause, from  the  very  respectable  authority  by  which  it  has 
been  used,  as  well  as  from  its  own  significancy,  it  has 
become  a  fashionable  phrase  ;  and  yet  there  are  two  capi- 
tal mistakes  which  the  unguarded  use  of  it  may  occasion. 
The  first  is  an  opinion,  that  Christianity  is  merely  a  repub- 
lication of  the  religion  of  nature,  containing  nothing  more 
than  the  doctrines  and  duties  which  may  be   investigated 
by  the  light  of  reason.     But  it  follows  clearly  from  the  ge- 
neral view  of  the  Scripture  system,  that  this  is  an  imper- 
fect and  false  account  of  Christianity ;  because  in  that  sys- 
tem there  are  doctrines  concerning  the  Son  and  the  Spirit, 
and  their  offices  in  the  salvation  of  men,  of  which  reason 
did  not  give  any  intimation ;  and  there  are  duties,  result- 
ing from  the  interposition  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  which 
could  not  possibly  exist  till  the  knowledge  of  that  interpo- 
sition was  communicated  j,o  man.     The  Gospel  then,  pro- 
fessing to  be  more  than  a  republication  of  the  religion  of 
nature,  a  view  of  its  importance,  proceeding  upon  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  merely  a  republication,  must  be  so  lame 
as  to  do  injustice  to  the  system  thus  misrepresented. 

The  second  mistake,  which  the  unguarded  use  of  this 
phrase  may  occasion,  is  an  opinion  that  the  religion  of  na- 
ture is  essentially  defective  either  in  its  constitution,  or  in 
the  mode  of  its  being  promulgated,  and  that  the  imperfec- 
tion originally  adhering  to  it  called  for  amendment.  But 
this  is  an  opinion  which  appears  at  first  sight  unreasona- 
ble. If  the  Creator  intended  man  to  be  a  religious  crea- 
ture, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  endowed  him  in  the  be- 
ginning with  the  faculty  of  attaining  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  divine  nature  as  might  be  the  foundation  of  religion. 
If  he  intended  him  to  be  a  moral  accountable  creature,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  he  furnished  him  with  a  rule  of  life. 
These  presumptions  are  confirmed,  when  we  proceed  to 
examine  the  subject  closely  ;  for  we  cannot  analyze  the 
human  mind,  without  discovering  that  an  impression  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  congenial  to  many  of  its  natural  senti- 
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ments.     There  is  a  strain  of  fair  reasoning,  by  which  we 
are  conducted,  from  principles  universally  admitted,  to 
some  knowledge  of  the  divine  attributes.     There  are  obli- 
gations implied  in  the  dependence  of  a  reasonable  being 
upon  his  Creator.     There  is  a  certain  line  of  conduct  dic- 
tated by  the  constitution  and  the  circumstances  of  man ; 
and  there  is  a  general  expectation  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture conduct  of  the  divine  government,  created  by  that 
part  of  it  which  we  behold,  and  corresponding  to  hopes 
and  fears  of  which  we  cannot  divest  ourselves.     All  this 
makes  up  what  we  call  natural  religion.     And  it  is  mani- 
festly supposed   in   Scripture ;    for  we  read   there,   that 
^'  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  among 
them :  for  God  hath  shown  it  to  them ;  for  the  invisible 
things  of  God  are  clearly  seen  ever  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead :  so  they  are  without 
excuse,  because  that  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified 
him  not  as  God."     We  read  that  those  who  had  no  writ- 
ten law  <<  are  a  law  to  themselves,  their  conscience  bear- 
ing witness."*   And,  through  the  whole  of  Scripture,  there 
are  appeals  to  those  notions  of  God  which  are  agreeable  to 
right  reason,  and  to  that  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which 
is  there  considered  as  a  part  of  the  human  constitution. 
Although,  therefore,  some  zealous  unwise  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity have  thought  of  doing  honour  to  revelation  by  de- 
preciating natural  religion,  and  although  you  will  find  that 
some  sects  of  Christians  have  been  led  by  their  peculiar 
tenets  to  deny  that  man  has  naturally  any  knowledge  of 
God,  you  will  not  suppose  that  all  who  use  the  phrase, 
Republication  of  the  religion  of  nature,  adopt  these  opin- 
ions, or  even  approach  to  them ;  and  you  will  find,  that 
the  soundest  and  ablest  divines  consider  natural  religion 
as  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  man  at  the  time  of  his 
creation.    If  you  take  the  known  history  of  the  human 
race  in  conjunction  with  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
you  will  readily  perceive  that  the  opinion  of  these  divines 
is  well  founded.   There  would  undoubtedly  be  transmitted 
from  the  first  man  to  his  descendants  a  tradition  of  his 
coming  into  the  world,  and  of  his  finding  every  thing  there 

*  See  Macknight*s  translation  of  Rom.  ii.  15 ;  i.  18, 19, 20. 
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new  ;  and  if  you  admit  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account, 
this  tradition,  by  the  long  lives  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  would  pass  for  many  centuries  through  very  few 
hands.    It  is  to  be  presumed,  too,  even  independently  of 
the  authority  of  Moses,  that,  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  human 
race,  there  would  be  a  more  immediate  intercourse  between 
man  and  his  Creator,  than  after  the  connexions  of  society 
had  been  formed  and  established  upon  the  earth.  This  tra- 
dition and  this  revelation  might  fix  the  attention  of  the  po- 
sterity of  the  first  man  upon  those  suggestions  and  dedue* 
tions  of  reason,  which  give  some  knowledge  of  the  beings 
the  attributes,  and  the  moral  government  of  God;  and 
there  might  be  thus  a  foundation  laid  for  the  universal  ob- 
servance of  some  kind  of  worship  as  the  expression  of  gra- 
titude and  trust.    From  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  the 
Creator,  there  would  arise  the  feeling  of  obligation  to  serve 
him,  so  that  natural  religion  would  come  in  aid  of  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience ;  and  the  obedience  which  man  yielded 
to  the  law  of  morality,  while  by  the  constitution  of  his  na* 
tuTe  it  was  rewarded  with  inward  peace,  would  enable  him, 
by  his  apprehension  of  a  righteous  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  look  forward  with  good  hope  to  those  future 
scenes  of  the  divine  government  under  which  he  might  be 
permitted  to  exist    I  do  not  say  that  this  complete  system 
of  pure  natural  religion  ever  was  established  in  any  coun- 
try merely  by  reasoning ;  but  I  do  say,  that  all  the  parts 
of  it  may  be  referred  to  principles  of  reason ;  that  early 
tradition  called  and  directed  men  to  apply  these  principles 
to  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and  that,  had  they  been  proper- 
ly followed  out,  man  would  have  been  possessed,  indepen- 
dently of  any  extraordinary  revelation,  of  a  ground  of  reli- 
gion, and  a  rule  of  life,  suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  created. 

Having  guarded  against  the  second  mistake  which  I 
mentioned,  by  fixing  in  your  minds  this  preliminary  point, 
that  the  religion  of  nature  was  not  originally  defective,  you 
proceed  to  consider  what  importance  the  Gospel  derives 
from  being  a  republication  of  that  religion. 

You  will  begin  with  observing  it  to  be  very  conceivable 
that  the  whole  system  of  natural  religion  may  adn>it  of  be- 
ing proved  by  reason,  and  yet  that  particular  circumstances 
may  have  prevented  that  continued  exercise  of  reason,  by 
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which  the  knowledge  of  it  might  have  been  attained.  We 
often  see  men  remaining,  through  their  own  &ult  or  ne- 
glect, ignorant  of  many  things  which  they  might  have 
known ;  and  the  recency  of  many  great  discovwies  is  a 
proof  how  slowly  the  human  mind  advances  to  truth,  al- 
though no  one  is  so  absurd  as  to  infer,  from  the  abounding 
of  •error,  that  truth  is  not  agreeable  to  reason.  If  there 
was  an  early  departure  from  the  duties  of  natural  religion, 
it  18  plain  that  this  circumstance  in  the  history  of  mankind 
would  estrange  them  from  that  God  whom  they  were  con- 
scious of  disobeying,  would  weaken  the  original  impression 
of  that  law  which  they  were  breaking,  and  would  overcast 
the  hopes  connected  with  the  observance  of  it.  The  uni- 
versal tradition  of  the  creation  might,  for  a  few  genera- 
tions, in  some  measure  counterbalance  this  tendency.  But 
as  men  spread  over  the  earth,  the  memory  of  the  truths  re- 
ceived from  their  first  parents  would  become  fainter ;  as 
their  passions  were  excited  by  a  multiplicity  of  new  objects, 
the  restraints  to  which  they  had  submitted  in  a  simpler 
state  of  society  would  lose  their  power,  and  a  growing  cor- 
ruption of  religion  would  accompany  the  progress  of  vice. 
This  is  the  very  account  of  the  matter  which  the  apostle 
Paul  gives  us.  "When  they  knew  God,  they  glorified 
him  not  as  God,  nor  were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in 
their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened ; 
and  they  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into 
an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and 
four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  And  even  as  they 
did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are 
not  convenient."  These  are  the  words  of  Paul  in  his  £pis« 
tie  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  best  commentary  upon  them 
is  the  religious  history  of  the  heathen  world.  You  need 
not  look  to  those  savage  tribes,  where  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  depressed  by  unfavourable  circumstances, 
have  a  very  limited  range,  and  man  appears  raised  but  a 
few  degrees  above  the  beasts  with  whom  he  associates. 
Recollect  the  polished  and  learned  nations,  whose  philoso- 
phy we  study,  and  to  whose  writings  every  scholar  feels  and 
owns  his  obligations ;  and  in  their  religious  history  you 
will  find  abundant  confirmation  of  the  words  of  St.  PauL 
Although  reason  was  there  highly  ciUtivated  ;  although  art 
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and  science  made  distinguished  progress;  although  the 
public  establishments  of  religion  were  magnificent  and  ex- 
pensive, yet  the  fathers  of  science,  in  respect  of  religious 
knowledge,  were  as  children,  "  and  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God."  There  was  a  darkness  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  God.  The  knowledge  of  one  supreme  Being,  the 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  the  rewarder  of  those  who 
seek  him,  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  good,  and  the 
avenger  of  the  wicked,  this  most  valuable  knowledge  was 
lost  in  the  belief  of  a  iimltiplicity  of  gods,  who  had  the 
passions,  the  vices,  the  contentions  of  men,  whose  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  instead  of  administering  comfort  in  dis- 
tress, and  strength  under  temptation,  sunk  the  afflicted  m 
despair,  and  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  worshipper. 
There  was  a  darkness  with  regard  to  the  method  of  pleasing 
the  gods.  Multiplied  sacrifices  ofiered  with  much  doubt, 
and  with  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  a  pageantry  of  costly 
ceremonies,  a  wearisome  round  of  superstitious  observances, 
made  up  the  religion  of  the  heathen,  and  excluded  that 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  which  it  is  the  honour  of  a 
reasonable  creature  to  offer  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts. 
There  was  a  darkness  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  life. 
The  voice  of  conscience  was  not  only  left  without  the  sup- 
port of  true  religion,  but  was  in  many  instances  perverted 
by  corrupt  systems.  No  scholar  will  deny,  that  the  laws 
and  the  constitution  of  ancient  states  cherished  certain  pub- 
lic virtues  which  were  both  useful  and  splendid ;  and  the 
names  of  many  citizens  will  be  celebrated  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts,  for  heroism,  the  love  of  their  country,  disinter* 
estedness,  and  generosity.  But  any  person,  who  takes  a 
near  view  of  the  manners  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
in  ancient  times,  finds  that  the  established  system  of  mo- 
rality was  loose  and  debauched ;  for,  although  the  state 
ofl;en  required  great  exertions  from  the  citizens  for  its  own 
preservation,  no  restraint  was  imposed  upon  the  indulgence 
of  many  evil  passions,  and  the  grossest  vices  were  con- 
ceived to  be  consistent  with  pure  virtue.  There  was  still 
greater  darkness  with  regard  to  the  hopes  of  men.  The 
impression  of  a  future  state  is  so  congenial  to  the  mind  of 
man,  that  it  could  not  be  effaced.  But  the  opinions  ge- 
nerally entertained  with  regard  to  the  future  place  of  both 
tlie  good  and  the  bad  were  mixed  with  a  number  of  childish 
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fables,  which  exposed  to  ridicule,  and  even  brought  into 
sus^Hcion,  that  important  truth  which  they  only  obscured. 
The  wise  men  who  arose  in  different  ages,  although  they 
did  not -implicitly  adopt  the  vulgar  errors,  were  not  fitted 
to  dispel  this  darkness.  Some  were  led  by  the  absurdity 
of  the  received  creeds  rashly  to  reject  the  Aindamental  ar- 
ticles of  religion ;  and  that  they  might  depart  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  superstition  of  their  countrymen,  they  de- 
nied the  being  of  a  God,  or  they  excluded  him  from  the 
government  of  the  world.  Those  who  did  not  thus  con- 
tradict the  natural  sentiments  of  the  human  mind  were  un- 
able to  divest  themselves  of  an  attachment  to  prevailing 
opinions  and  universal  practice ;  and  while  their  writings 
contain  many  traces  of  a  rational  system,  they  sacrificed  in 
public  to^  the  gods  of  their  country.  Their  writings  and 
theit  discourses  did  enlighten  the  minds  of  their  scholars. 
But  these  scholars  were  few.  The  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple had  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  to  follow  their  investi- 
gations. But  they  saw  that  the  practice  of  the  philoso- 
phers did  not,  in  any  material  respect,  differ  from  their 
own.  The  authority  of  the  wise,  therefore,  instead  of  cor- 
recting, confirmed  the  popular  system,  and  that  system, 
founded  in  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  took  d^ep  root  in  the 
Blinds  of  men,  and  was  established  by  law,  by  example,  and 
by  custom. 

I  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  picture  of  the  religi- 
ous state  of  the  heathen  world.  You  find  it  drawn  at  full 
length  in  the  books  which  are  commonly  read  upon  this 
subject,  particularly  in  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and 
Rerealed  Religion,  In  Leland's  Advantages  of  the  Christi- 
in  Revelation,  and  in  the  first  volume  of  Bishop  Sherlock's 
Discourses.  But  even  from  the  slight  sketch  that  has  now 
been  given,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  a  very  great  differ- 
ence between  the  system  of  natural  religion,  which  we  are 
able  to  deduce  from  principles  of  reason,  and  the  forms  of 
religion  which  obtained  in  the  most  enlightened  nations. 
It  is  true  that  the  land  of  Judea  enjoyed,  from  very  early 
times,  a  revelation  of  one  God.  The  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  worshipped  in  that  country  for  many  ages  with- 
out the  mixture  of  idolatry,  and  a  system  of  pure  morality 
was  contained  in  the  books  that  were  read  in  the  Jewish 
i^rnagogue.     But  the  revelation  which  distinguished  this 
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narrow  district  was  not  intended,  and  was  not  fitted,  to  be 
the  light  of  the  world.  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth, 
it  was  obscured  by  tradition ;  and  the  law  given  to  the  - 
children  of  Israel,  instead  of  being  able  to  correct  the  pre- 
vailing superstition,  stood  in  need  of  a  more  spiritual  inter- 
pretation than  it  received  from  the  Jewish  doctors.  But 
whatever  was  the  measure  of  light  which  the  Jews  enjoy- 
ed, it  extended  in  very  scanty  uncertain  portions  to  other 
nations,  and  they  were,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  "  without 
God,  and  without  hope  in  the  world,"  till  the  pure  system 
of  natural  religion  wluch  they  had  lost  was  republished  in 
the  gospel. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  religious  history  of  the  world, 
that  a  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature  was  most  de- 
sirable.    And  when  you  attend  to  the  Grospel,  you  will 
find  that  it  not  only  contains  the  knowledge  which  was 
lost,  but  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  its  character  to  give  such  a 
republication  as  the  circumstances  that  have  been  stated 
seem  to  require.     Those  notions  of  the  being,  the  attri- 
butes, and  the  government  of  God,  which,  as  soon  as  they 
are  proposed,  appear  most  agreeable  to  right  reason,  are 
delivered  by  a  teacher  who  was  sent  from  heaven  to  de- 
clare God  to  man.     That  law  which  the  Almighty  wrote 
in  the  beginning  upon  the  human  heart  is  taught  by  au- 
thority as  the  will  of  our  Creator ;  and  the  hope^  of  future 
recompense  is  established  by  his  promise.     The  manifest 
signatures  of  a  divine  interposition,  which  attended  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Gospel,  rouse  tlie  attention  of  the  world 
to  the  system  there  republished  ;  the  form  in  which  that 
system  is  delivered  renders  it  level  to  the   capacities  of 
every  one ;  and  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  perpetuate 
the  instruction  which  it  conveys. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  upon  this  subject,  that 
the  simplicity  which  distinguishes  the  Gospel  corresponds 
in  the  most  admirable  manner  to  its  character,  as  a  repub- 
lication of  the  religion  of  nature.  The  ancient  philosophers 
were  accustomed  to  exercise  their  reason  in  profound  and 
subtle  disquisitions,  and  valued  any  system  according  to 
the  depth  and  acuteness  of  thought  which  it  discovered. 
There  are  many  points  respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
the  manner  of  its  existence,  and  its  operations,  which  they 
had  investigated  with  much  care,  and  which,  after  all  their 
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research,  they  found  involved  in  much  darkness.  But 
finch  speculations,  however  agreeable  an  amusement  they 
afford  to  a  thinking  mind,  form  no  part  of  natural  religion  ; 
and  accordingly  they  do  not  enter  into  the  republication 
of  it.  There  is  not  in  the  Gospel  any  delineation  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  spiritual  substances,  or  any  solu- 
tion of  those  questions  about  which  the  ancient  schools 
were  divided.  All  abstruse  points  are  left  just  where  they 
were ;  and  the  important  practical  truths,  in  which  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  are  equally  concerned,  are  rest- 
ed not  upon  long  deductions  of  reasoning,  which  the  great 
body  of  the  people  find  themselves  incapable  of  following, 
but  upon  an  authority  which  they  are  at  no  loss  to  appre- 
hend, the  simple  assertion  of  men  who  bring  with  them  the 
most  satisfying  evidence  that  they  speak  the  truth. 

The  order  and  precision  of  a  philosophical  system  might 
have  pleased  the  learned.  But  had  the  Gospel  condescend- 
ed, in  this  respect,  to  assimilate  itself  to  works  of  human 
genius,  it  would  have  borne  on  its  face  this  manifest  incon- 
sistency,  that  while  it  professed  to  teach  doctrines  of  equal 
importance  to  all,  it  taught  them  in  a  manner  which  few 
only  could  understand.  That  it  might  be  of  universal  use, 
and  might  truly  supply  what  was  wanting,  it  came  at 
first  "  not  with  excellency  of  speech,  or  of  wisdom,"  but 
with  great  plainness  of  words,  accompanied  with  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit.  The  book  in  which  this  repub- 
lication is  handed  down,  from  the  historical  form  of  some 
parts,  and  the  familiar  epistolary  style  of  others,  imprints 
itself  deeply  upon  every  understanding,  mingles  itself 
readily  with  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  ordinary 
men,  and  is  retained  in  the  memory,  so  as  to  be  easily 
applied  upon  every  occasion.  Those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  form  general  views,  to  connect  in  their  minds 
the  parts  of  a  whole,  or  to  act  systematically,  carry  away 
from  the  reading  of  this  book  detached  sentences  and  pre- 
cepts, which  minister  to  their  comfort  and  improvement : 
and  even  when  their  quotations  discover  narrow  or  mis- 
taken notions  of  theology,  their  hearts  are  made  better  by 
the  facility  with  which  the  quotations  occur. 

To  all  this  there  must  be  added  that  popular  and  fami- 
liar mode  of  instruction,  which  the  institutions  of  the  Gos- 
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pel  furnish.  The  crowd  of  worshippers,  who  assembled  m 
a  heathen  temple  to  behold  a  splendid  sacrifice,  retired 
without  any  rational  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  connect  the  ordinary  services  of 
religion  with  the  information  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  lessons  of  morality  were  confined  to  the  schoob 
of  the  philosophers.  But  all  who  live  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try enjoy,  by  the  republication  of  natural  religion,  a  stand- 
ing kind  of  admonition,  with  which  the  world  was  unac- 
quainted in  fonner  ages.  Those  truths  and  those  duties 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  happiness  of 
society,  as  well  as  with  the  eternal  interests  of  man,  aie 
placed  before  them  in  a  language  which  every  one  that  is 
willing  to  hear  may  understand.  Persons  who  feel  them- 
selves unequal  in  every  other  respect  are  admitted  to  re- 
ceive the  same  benefit  and  consolation.  The  ignorant  are 
enlightened,  and  the  careless  are  put  in  remembrance. 

And  thus,  as  we  formerly  found  that  the  system  of 
natural  religion  contained  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  infinitely  more  perfect  than  any  that  had  hem 
published  before,  as  we  found  also  that  the  growing  im- 
provement of  those  that  have  been  published  since  cannot 
reasonably  \ye  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  to  the 
benefit  which  they  derived  from  this  republication,  so  to 
the  same  cause  we  may  ascribe  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  principles  of  natural  religion  in  every  Christian  coun- 
try. The  public  establishment  of  Christianity  is  a  stand- 
ing memorial,  a  perpetual  remembrancer  of  the  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  religion,  and  the  great  duties  of  life.  It  has 
given  the  vulgar  in  our  days  more  sound  and  enlarged 
conceptions  of  the  nature  and  government  of  God,  of  the 
extent  of  our  obligations  and  our  hopes,  than  almost  any 
philosopher  in  ancient  times  was  able  to  attain  ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  any  words,  which  so  perfectly  express  the 
diflPerence  between  the  heathen  world  and  those  countries 
where  Christianity  is  professed  in  simplicity  and  purity, 
as  the  words  by  which  Jeremiah  foretold  the  change. 
"  After  those  days,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  I  will  put  my  law 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts :  And 
they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and 
every  man  his  brother,  saying,  know  the  Lord ;   for  they 
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shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  to  the  greatest 
of  them."* 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  upon  the  first  view  of 
the  importance  of  Christianity  is  this.  The  Gospel  is  a 
republication  of  the  religion  of  nature,  imparting  that 
knowledge  upon  this  subject,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
deductions  of  the  most  enlightened  reason,  but  which 
un&vourable  circumstances  had  prevented  any  man  from 
attaining  by  means  of  reason,  removing  those  errors  to 
which  no  other  method  of  instruction  had  applied  any 
efl^ctual  remedy,  and  difiusing  by  its  institutions,  to  men 
of  every  condition,  the  information,  the  instruction,  and 
the  comfort  which  it  conveys.  If  knowledge  be  better 
than  ignorance  ;  if,  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  true  religion  contribute  the 
largest  share  to  the  consolation  and  improvement  of  human 
life ;  and  if  this  most  valuable  knowledge  be  now  ren- 
dered accessible,  extensive,  and  permanent, — Christianity, 
which  has  accomplished  so  happy  a  change  by  republish- 
ing the  religion  of  nature,  is  in  this  view  most  important. 
It  deserves  to  be  received  with  thankfulness,  to  be  cherish- 
ed with  care,  to  be  honoured  and  encouraged  by  every 
friend  of  mankind.  He,  whose  discourse  or  example  re- 
commends Christianity  to  others,  contributes  by  so  doing 
to  preserve  and  to  spread  the  light  that  is  in  the  world. 
He,  who  employs  any  means  to  depreciate  the  public  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity,  does  so  far  contribute  to  extin- 
guish that  light,  and  to  bring  back  those  times  of  heathen 
darkness,  from  which  this  republication  of  natural  religion 
hath  rescued  a  great  part  of  the  human  race. 


SECTION  II. 


The  general  account  of  the  Scripture  system  presented 
Christianity  to  us  as  a  remedy  for  the  depravity  which  has 
pen'aded  the  human  race.  I  am  now  to  illustrate  its  im- 
portance considered  in  this  view. 

*  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34, 
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Although  the  religion  of  nature  be  liable  to  be  obscured 
by  the  general  practice  of  vice,  yet  if  it  were  fitted,  by  it» 
original  constitution,  to  be  the  religion  of  a  sinner,  nothing 
more  than  a  republication  would  at  any  time  be  required, 
in  order  to  render  it  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  man. 
But  ey«n  after  the  religion  of  nature  has  been  restored  in 
its  original  purity,  the  provision  made  by  it  for  the  com- 
fort, the  direction,  and  the  hope  of  man,  is  inadequate  to 
the  new  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  by  being  a  pinner. 
In  this  new  situation,  the  deformity,  the  weakness,  the 
depravity  of  mind,  which  belong  to  sin,  enter  into  his 
condition ;  he  is  also  a  transgressor  of  the  divine  law,  and 
as  such  is  liable  to  the  consequences  of  transgression.  But 
religion  cannot  exist  in  such  a  situation,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  some  method  of  obtaining  p^uxlon.  For  the  ex- 
pression which  you  read  in  the  130th  Psalm,  is  strictly 
accurate.  ^<  If  thou.  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquities,  0 
Lord,  who  shall  stand  ?  But  there  is  forgiveness  with 
thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared ;"  t.  6.  there  can  be  no 
fear  of  God,  no  religion  to  a  sinner,  unless  there  be  for- 
giveness with  God :  and,  therefore,  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered  in  judging  of  the  importance  of  Christianity 
under  this  second  view  is,  What  are  the  hopes  of  forgive- 
ness in  the  religion  of  nature  ?  From  whence  are  these 
hopes  derived  ? 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  hopes  of  forgiveness  are  not  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  that  law  which  the  religion  of 
nature  delivers.  A  law  enjoins  obedience,  promises  re- 
ward, it  may  be,  to  those  who  obey,  and  always  denounces 
punishment  against  those  who  disobey.  It  would  destroy 
itself,  if  it  were  delivered  in  these  terms  :  You  are  com- 
manded to  ol)ey,  but  you  shall  be  forgiven  although  you 
transgress.  The  hopes  of  forgiveness,  then,  are  to  be 
sought  in  some  part  of  the  religion  of  nature  distinct  from 
the  law.  But  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  religion  of 
nature  contains  any  specific  promise  of  forgiveness,  the 
record  of  which  may  be  pleaded  by  transgressors  as  a  bar 
to  the  full  execution  of  the  sanctions  of  the  law.  It  is  not 
possible  to  show  the  place  where  such  a  record  is  to  be 
found.  And  therefore  there  is  no  source  from  which  the 
hopes  of  forgiveness  can  be  drawn  under  the  religion  of 
nature,  but  those  general  notions  of  the  compassion  of 
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God,  from  which  it  may  appear  pFobable  that  he  will 
acc^t  of  the  repentance  of  a  sinner,  and  reinstate  in  his 
&vour  those  who  have  offended  him,  when  they  return  to 
their  duty.     It  is  admitted,  by  all  who  have  just  notions 
of  the  diyine  character,  that  the  same  process  of  reason- 
ing, which  conducts  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  being  of 
God,  establishes  in^  our  minds  a  belief  of  his  goodness* 
It  is  natural  to  think  that  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  when  exercised  to  frail  fallible  creatures,  will  as- 
sume the  form  of  compassion  or  long-suffering.     We  see, 
in  the  course  of  his  Providence,  various  instances  of  a 
delay  or  mitigation  of  punishment ;  and  there  are  many 
appearances,  which  clearly  indicate  that  we  live  under  a 
merciful  constitution.  /  But  we  are  by  no  means  warranted 
from  them  to  draw  this  general  conclusion,  that  all  who 
repent  will  finally  be  forgiven  under  the  Divine  govern- 
ment.    You  will  be  satisfied  that  this  conclusion  goes  very 
fiff  beyond  the  premises,  if  you  attend  to  the  following  cir- 
enmstances.     The  same  process  of  reasoning  which  leads 
us  to  the  belief  of  the  goodness  of  God,  ascertains  also  his 
holiness,  his  wisdom,  and  his  justice,  all  of  which  seem  to 
require  the  punishment  of  sinners.     It  is  true  that  those 
perfections,  of  which  our  conceptions  lead  us  to  speak  as 
separate  from  one  another,  unite  in  the  Deity  with  entire 
harmony  to  form  one  purpose,  and  that  there  never  can  be 
any  opposition  among  them  in  the  Divine  mind,  or  in  the 
execution  of  the  Divine  counsels.     But  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  say  how  far  any  particular  exercise  of  justice  or  of 
goodness  is  consistent  with  this  harmony ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest that  every  reasoning,  which  proceeds  upon  a  partial 
view  of  the  divine  character,  must  be  insecure.     Further, 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  relations  which  subsist 
amongst  the  parts  of  the  universe.     But  we  can  suppose 
that  reasons  of  the  divine  conduct,  inexplicable  to  us,  may 
arise  from  these  relations ;  and  even  in  that  part  of  the 
universe  which  is  most  open  to  our  observation,  although 
we  cannot  always  account  for  the  limitations  of  the  divine 
goodness,  we  can  mark  instances  where  the  long-suffering 
of  God  seems  to  be  exhausted,  where  repentance  ceases  to 
be  of  any  avail,  and  men  are  left  to  endure,  without  allevi- 
ation, all  the  evils  which  they  had  incurred  by  transgres- 
sion.   It  is  possible  that  instances  of  t\i\ft  >s\xi^>  ^\x\^ 
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are  very  numerous,  may  be  mingled  with  the  examples  of 
compassion  in  the  Divine  government  to  guard  us  against 
the  conclusion  which  repeated  compassion  might  seem  to 
warrant,  to  give  us  warning  that  the  time  for  repentance 
has  an  end,  and  that,  in  the  final  issue  of  the  system  in 
which  we  are  placed,  the  obstinate  transgressors  of  the 
divine  law  shall  bear  without  remedy  the  full  weight  of 
that  punishment  which  they  deserve. 

But  even  although  there  were  not  so  many  analogies  in 
nature,  conspiring  to  show  that  repentance  is  not  always 
efficacious,  the  bare  impossibility  of  demonstrating,  from 
any  known  principles,  that  every  penitent  shall  be  for- 
given, is  suificient  to  evince  the  infinite  importance  of 
Christianity.  If  the  religion  of  nature,  with  cdl  those  in- 
timations of  the  divine  goodness,  which  are  the  ground  of 
trust  and  hope  to  those  who  obey,  does  not  give  a  positive 
assurance  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  nature  and  govem- 
ment  of  God  to  forgive  all  who  transgress,  then  it  is  plain 
that  the  new  situation,  into  which  men  are  brought  by 
being  sinners,  renders  a  promise  of  pardon  most  desirable 
to  them,  because  without  this  special  declaration  of  the 
divine  will,  their  religion  must  rest  upon  a  very  precari- 
ous foundation ;  and  therefore  the  Gospel,  whose  pecu- 
liar character  it  is  to  contain  such  a  declaration,  which 
publishes  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the  blood  of  him, 
by  whom  all  that  believe  are  justified,  and  have  peace  with 
God,  deserves  the  name  of  ivuyytXiof,  good  tidings,  better 
than  any  other  message  which  the  world  ever  heard,  and 
is  in  truth  the  best  gift  which  heaven  could  bestow.  It  is 
further  to  be  observed,  that  while  the  religion  of  nature 
leaves  the  reason  of  a  sinner  to  struggle  with  his  passions, 
and  does  not  revive  his  soul,  under  the  experience  of  his 
weakness,  by  the  assurance  of  his  receiving  any  assist- 
ance in  the  conflict,  the  Gospel  contains  a  promise  of 
grace  as  well  as  of  pardon.  It  confirms  the  law  of  his 
mind  by  those  influences  of  the  Spirit,  which  we  stated  as 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  reasonable  nature  of  man, 
and  while  it  publishes  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
places  him  in  circumstances  so  favourable  to  his  moral 
improvement  as  may  prevent  a  repetition  of  sins.  That 
progress  in  virtue,  which  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  forms, 
is  connected  with  the  hope  of  a  reward,  which  is  infinitely 
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more  precious  than  the  most  exalted  creature  of  God  caiji 
claim  as  a  recompense  due  to  his  obedience,  but  which, 
having  been  purchased  by  the  death  of  Christ,  is  reserved 
in  heaven  to  crown  the  feeble  divided  services  of  a  dege- 
nerate race,  and  the  security  of  which  is  so  completely  in- 
corporated with  the  whole  constitution  of  the  law,  that  no 
doubt  of  this  unmerited  gift  being  at  length  conferred  can 
remain  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  live  under  the  power  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

From  the  circumstances  that  have  been  mentioned,  you 
may  mark  the  precise  difference  between  the  religion  of 
nature  and  the  religion  of  Christ.     The  former  has  no 
original  defect.     When  properly  understood,  i.  e.  when 
conclusions  are  fairly  and  fully  drawn  from  premises  which 
the  light  of  reason  may  discover,  it  includes  the  most  ex- 
alted views  of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  of  his  moral  go- 
vernment, and  a  complete  delineation  of  the  duties  of  man 
as  a  creature  of  God,  an  individual,  and  a  n^ember  of  so- 
ciety.    But  being,  by  its  constitution,  the  religion  of  those 
who   perform  their  duty,   it   holds   forth   only   general 
doubtful  grounds  of  hope  to  those  who  transgress.     The 
Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  revealed  aHer 
transgression  was  introduced,  and  professing  to  be  the 
religion  of  sinners,  makes  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
new  situation  of  man;     It  is  this  difference  which  consti- 
tutes the  infinite  importance  of  Christianity.     A  remedy  is 
there  offered  for  that  state  of  depravity  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  universal.     The  remedy  is  complete  in  its 
nature.     But  it  is  not  of  use  to  those  by  whom  it  is  re- 
jected.    In  what  degree  its.  efficacy  may  extend  to  those 
who  never  heard  of  it  we  have  no  warrant  to  say.     But 
it  is  most  reasonable,  that  those,  who  refuse  the  remedy 
when  it  is  offered  to  them,  should  remain  under  the  dis- 
ease.    The  disease  was  not  created  by  the  Gospel ;  it  ex- 
isted beforehand,  and  unless  it  be  removed  the  natural 
effect**  of  it  must  be  felt.     The  Scripture,  therefore,  says, 
that  <<  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,"*  L  e.  the  sentence  of 
condemnation,  which  his  sins  deserve,  retains  its  forces 
And  he  cannot  surely  complain,  if  wheji  he  despises  the 

•  Johnlu.  36. 
VOL.  I.  o 
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deliverance  which  the  Gospel  brings,  he  continues  in  tbe 
same  state  in  which  the  whole  worid  would  have  been,  if 
there  had  been  no  Gospel. 

Hitherto  we  have  deduced  the  importance  of  Christi- 
anity from  its  suitableness  to  the  present  circumstances  of 
man,  from  the  value  of  the  blessings  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  religion,  and  from  this  plain  position,  that  a  rejection 
of  it  necessarily  implies  a  forfeiture  of  its  peculiar  bless- 
ings. But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  subject,  and 
there  remain  some  awful  views  of  the  importance  of 
Christianity,  which  imply  that  the  rejection  of  it  is  not 
only  a  forfeiture  of  blessings,  but  is  attended  Ivith  a  high 
degree  of  positive  guilt. 

In  order  to  enter  into  these  views,  you  will  recollect, 
from  the  general  account  of  the  Scripture  system,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  assurance  of  pardon  is  conveyed  by 
the  Gospel,  discloses  to  us  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  of  God, 
two  persons,  of  whose  existence  the  light  of  nature  had  not 
given  any  intimation,  but  who,  by  their  active  interposi- 
tion incur  behalf,  claim  the  reverence  and  gratitude  of  all 
to  whom  that  interposition  is  made  known.  The  sentimento 
which  it  becomes  us  to  entertain  towards  any  person  cor- 
respond to  the  knowledge  that  we  have  of  his  character 
and  his  exertions.     And  therefore  as  the  first  duties  of 
natural  religion  respect  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
made  known  to  us  by  his  works,  so  there  are  duties  re- 
sulting immediately  from  that  knowledge  of  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit  which  is  communicated  by  the  Gospel ;  and  a 
failure  in  these  duties  is  as  truly  a  breach  of  morality  as 
any  transgression  of  the  law  of  nature. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  these  duties  are  binding 
only  upon  those  who  study  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  that  if  any  person  willingly  remains  ignorant  of  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  that  interposition  which  it  records,  he  is 
not  answerable  for  neglecting  the  duties  created  by  that 
interposition.  But  it  will  readily  occur  to  you  in  an- 
swer to  this  objection,  that  a  reasonable  creature  is 
as  much  bound  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
tent of  his  duty,  as  to  perform  it  after  it  is  known  :  and 
you  will  find  that  the  plea,  drawn  from  wilful  ignorance 
or  unbelief,  to  excuse  the  neglect  of  the  peculiar  duties  of 
the  Gospel,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  declarations  of 
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Scripture.    We  read  there,  that  ^<  he  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned,"  for  this  very  reason,  <<  because  he  hath  not 
believed  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God/'  *     His  unbelief 
is  the  cause  of  his  condemnation.     The  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity have  formed,  out  of  such  declarations,  a  very  heav} 
charge  i^ainst  our  religion.     They  say  that  the  Gospel 
means  to  threaten  men  into  a  belief  of  its  doctrines,  and 
that  the  manner  in  which  we  are  now  stating  the  import- 
ance of  Christianity  is  calculated  to  supply  the  defect  of 
evidence  by  working  upon  the  principle  of  fear,  and  to 
force  assent  in  spite  of  reason.     We  admit  that  if  this 
charge  were  true,  the  Gospel  would  indeed  be  unworthy 
of  God,  and  unworthy  of  man.     We  admit  that  authority 
never  can  supply  the  place  of  truth,  and  that  not  even  the 
immediate  prospect  of  danger  can  compel  a  reasonable 
creature  to  yield  his  assent  without  sufficient  evidence. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  assert,  that  it  is  often  incum- 
bent upon  a  reasonable  creature  to  exercise  his  reason,  and 
that  he  may  deserve  punishment  for  revising  his  assent, 
when  sufficient  evidence  is  offered  him.    In  common -life 
we  meet  with  many  instances  where  men  bring  calamities 
upon  themselves  and  their  families,  by  not  believing  what 
they   would  have  believed,  if  they  had  bestowed  proper 
attention.    It  is  therefore  no  new  doctrine,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  Divine 
government,  that  men  should  suffer  for  unbelief ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Gospel,  there  are  circumstances  which  ren- 
der unbelief  in  a  peculiar  degree  criminal.     The  Gospel 
contains  the  strongest  call  which  a  reasonable  creature  can 
receive  to  exercise  his  reason  in  judging  of  evidence.     It 
professes  to  be  a  message  from  God,  the  author  of  human 
nature,  affording  man  that  assistance  in  recovering  the 
dignity  and  happiness  of  his  nature,  of  which  he  is  con- 
scious that  he  stands  in  need.     The  person,  who  delivered 
this  gracious  and  seasonable  message,  appealed  to  a  series 
of  prophecies  meant  to  prepare  the  world  for  his  coming) 
and  to  works  of  his  own,   fer  exceeding  human  power. 
Unlike  the  former  servants  of  heaven,  he  called  himself 
the  Son  of  God  ;  and  he  introduced  his  doctrine  not  as  a 
temporary  institution,  looking  forward  to  something  be- 

*  John  iii.  18. 
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yond  itself,  but  as  a  complete,  universal,  and  unchange-* 
able  religion.     <<  Last  of  all,"  says  Jesus>  <<  he  sent  unto 
them  his  Son,  saying,  they  will  reverence  my  Son,"    We 
behold  here  every  circumstance,  which  is  fitted  to  rouse 
attention,  and  which  can  render  inattention  unpardonable. 
That  the  most  exalted  Spirit  should  refuse  to  listen  to  any 
thing  which  bears  the  name  of  a  message  from  his  Creator,, 
is  presumption.    But,  that  a  feeble  imperfect  creature, 
who  is  conscious  that  he  has  offended  God,  should  preci' 
pitately  reject  a  religion  which  brings  the  offers  of  mercy, 
is  madness.    It  might  be  expected,  that,  even  although 
he  doubted  of  its  truth,  he  would  eagerly  examine  it,  be^ 
cause,  if  it  be  true,  it  brings  him  the  most  joyful  tidings, 
and,  if  it  be  true,  to  reject  it  is  to  reject  the  counsel  of 
God  against  himself,  and  to  exclude  himself  from  all  fu- 
ture hope  of  mercy.    For  you  will  notice,  and  it  is  an 
awful  consideration  which  places  the  importance  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  strongest  light,  that,  however  men  might 
fatter  themselves,  under  the  simple  religion  of  nature,  with 
general  reasonings  concerning  divine  mercy,  the  moment 
that  a  special  revelation  is  published,  promising  the  mercy 
of  God  upon  certain  terms,   and  disclosing  a  particular 
manner  of  dispensing  pardon  to  those  who  repent,  these 
general  reasonings  are  at  an  end.     If  every  one  must  ad- 
mit that  God  knows  better  than  we  do,  what  is  becoming 
his  nature  and  consistent  with  his  administration,  it  follows 
imdeniably  that  it  is  most  presumptuous  in  those  who  ac- 
knowledge that  pardon  is  necessary,  to  reject  the  particu- 
lar method  of  dispensing  pardon  that  is  revealed,  and  yet 
still  to  build  upon  uncertain  reasonings  an  expectation  that 
it  will  be  dispensed.     If  the  words  which  Jesus  uttered  be 
true,  the  hopes  of  nature  are  included  in  the  hopes  of  the 
Gospel,  and  no  hope  is  left  to  those  who,  neglecting  the 
"  great  salvation  spoken  by  the  Lord,"  betake  themselves 
to  the  religion  of  nature. 

"  This,"  then,  "  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners."  It  is  supposed  by  your  profession  that  you  un- 
derstand and  acknowledge  the  infinite  importance  of 
Christianity  considered  in  this  view  ;  and  it  will  be  your 
peculiar  business  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  others  a 
sense  of  that  importance;    For  this  purpose  you  must  "  be 
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ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  one  that  asketh 
you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  ;'  you  must  show, 
by  your  manner  of  defending  Christianity,  that  you  are 
not  afraid  of  the  light,  and  that  you  consider  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  as  capable  of  bearing  the  narrowest  scru- 
tiny, and  those  whom  you  call  to  receive  it  as  entitled  to 
examine  into  the  truth.  But  your  chief  difficulty  will  be 
to  Ining  them  to  this  examination  with  a  fair  unprejudiced 
mind.  You  will  meet  with  many  who  ascribe  to  want  of 
evidence,  or  to  a  peculiarity  in  their  imderstanding,  what 
does  in  fact  proceed  from  an  evil  heart.  You  have  to  en- 
counter that  pride  which  refuses  to  submit  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God,  and  those  evil  passions,  which,  because 
they  do  not  expect  to  receive  indulgence  under  the  Gos- 
pel, create  a  secret  wish  that  it  were  false.  If  your  la- 
bours, performed  with  good  intention,  with  diligence,  with 
prudence,  and  with  ability,  shall,  through  the  blessing  of 
God,  overcome  these  obstacles,  shall  fojrm  in  the  minds  of 
your  hearers  what  our  Lord  calls  a  good  and  honest  hieart, 
and  shall  establish  their  faith  upon  a  rational  foundation, 
you  will  not  only  promote  the  welfare  of  society  by  teach- 
ing in  the  most  effectual  manner  the  great  duties  of  mo- 
rality, but  you  will  be  the  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God 
of  saving  the  souls  of  men  from  death,  and  so  carrying 
forward  the  great  purpose  for  which  this  dispensation  of 
grace  was  given. 

I  have  chosen  throughout  this  chapter  to  avoid  a  phrase 
which  you  oflen  hear,  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  re- 
velation, because  that  phrase,  when  unguardedly  us^,  is 
apt  to  convey  improper  notions.  It  may  be  conceived  to 
imply,  that  God  was  in  justice  bound  to  grant  this  reve- 
lation ;  whereas  it  should  always  be  remembered,  in  theo- 
logical discussions,  that  sinners  have  no  claim  to  any 
thing,  and  that  the  Gospel  is  a  free  gift  proceeding  from 
the  unmerited  grace  of  God,  for  the  bestowing  or  with- 
holding of  which  He  is  in  no  degree  accountable  to  any 
of  his  creatures.  The  phrase,  necessity  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  may  also  be  conceived  to  imply,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  God,  in  any  other  way,  to  save  the  world ; 
whereas  we  have  no  principles  that  can  enable  us  to  judge 
what  it  is  possible  for  God  to  do.  We  investigate,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  our  understanding,  the  fitness  of 
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that  which  he  has  done.  But  there  is  an  irreverence  in 
our  saying  confidently,  that  infinite  wisdom  could  not  have 
devised  other  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  end.  I 
have  chosen  rather  to  speak  of  the  desirableness  and  the; 
importance  of  Christianity,  which  imply  all  that  should  be 
meant  by  the  necessity  of  it,  viz.  that  it  republishes  with 
clearness  and  authority  the  religion  of  nature ;  that  it  gives 
the  penitent  that  assurance  of  pardon  which  the  religion 
of  nature  did  not  afford  them ;  that  it  brings  along  with 
it  an  indispensable  obligation  upon  those  to  whom  it  is 
made  known  to  examine  its  evidence ;  and  that  it  leaves 
those  who  wantonly  reject  it  to  perish  in  their  sins. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  subject  with  an  earnestness  and 
seriousness  suited  to  its  nature.  You  often  hear  it  stated 
from  the  pulpit,  and  there  are  many  printed  sermons 
where  it  is  fully  illustrated.  It  enters  into  most  of  the 
books  which  treat  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  But  it 
requires  from  you  a  particular  study  ;  and  when  you  have 
leisure  to  bestow  close  attention  upon  it,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you  to  read  the  ablest  book  that  ever  was  written 
against  the  importance  of  Christianity.  I  mean  Tindal*s 
book,  entitled,  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  book  is  to  show  that  the  law  given  to  man  at  his 
creation  was  complete ;  that  it  is  published  in  the  most 
perfect  manner ;  that  it  does  not  admit  of  amendment ; 
and  that  the  additions,  which  succeeding  revelations  pro- 
fess to  make  to  it,  are  a  proof  that  these  revelations  are 
spurious.  The  positions  of  this  book,  then,  if  they  be  true, 
completely  annihilate  the  importance  of  Christianity ;  for 
they  go  thus  far  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gos- 
pel true,  but  what  was  from  the  beginning  contained  in 
the  religion  of  nature,  and  published  more  universally,  and 
with  much  less  danger  of  error,  by  being  written  on  the 
heart  of  man,  than  by  being  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  read  this 
book,  which  is  written  with  great  art,  without  at  the  same 
time  reading  some  of  the  answers  to  it.  Leland,  on  the 
Advantages  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  has  given  a  full 
picture  of  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  world,  when 
the  Gospel  was  published,  which  demonstrates  that  there 
is  much  false  colouring  in  Tindal's  book.  Foster  also,  the 
author  of  Sermons  and  Discourses  on  Natural  Religion, 
has  written  against  Tindal.     But  the  most  complete  an- 
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fwer,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  student  who  reads 
Findal,  is  Conybeare's  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion. 
Fhere  have  been  few  abler  divines  than  Bishop  Conybeare. 
Ele  had  a  clear  logical  understanding,  and  his  talents  were 
tvhetted  and  called  forth  by  very  formidable  antagonists. 
tie  was  contemporary  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whose  nu- 
nerous  writings  against  Christianity  are  replete  with  false 
)hilosophy,  malicious  misrepresentations  of  facts,  and  keen 
latire.  Lord  Bolingbroke  used  to  say,  that  it  cost  more 
rouble  to  demolish  Conybeare's  outworks,  than  to  take 
he  citadel  of  any  of  his  other  opponents ;  an  expression 
vhich  implies  that  this  divine  took  always  strong  ground, 
ind  knew  well  where  to  rest  his  defence.  Accordingly  in 
lis  answer  to  TindaFs  book,  he  has  detected  all  its  so- 
)hisms  and  equivocations :  he  has  afRxed  a  precise  mean- 
ng  to  his  words,  and  has  shewn,  in  a  train  of  the  most 
convincing  and  masterly  reasoning,  that  that  republication 
)f  the  religion  of  nature,  and  that  method  of  redemption 
vhich  the  Gospel  contains,  were  most  desirable ;  and  that 
Jiese  views  of  the  importance  of  Christianity  are  not  in- 
!onsistent  with  the  original  perfection  which  every  sound 
heist  ascribes  to  the  law  of  nature.  Bishop  Conybeare*s 
look  is  a  complete  illustration  of  the  importance  of  Chris- 
ianity.  But  there  are  three  other  names  which  cannot 
>e  omitted  at  this  time.  Clarke,  in  his  Evidences,  has 
tated  fully  what  is  commonly  called  the  necessity  of  re- 
elation.  In  the  first  volume  of  Sherlock's  Discourses, 
irhich  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  this  subject,  you 
ind  those  luminous  views  which  distinguish  the  writings 
if  that  eminent  prelate :  and  Bishop  Butler,  in  the  first 
ihapter  of  the  second  part  of  his  Analogy  of  Natural  and 
levealed  Religion,  with  rather  less  obscurity  than  is  found 
a  other  chapters  of  that  precious  treatise,  but  with  no  less 
epth  of  thought,  has  stated,  in  a  short  compass,  the  im- 
ortance  of  Christianity. 

Leland  on  the  Christian  Revelation. 

Foster  on  Natural  Religion. 

Conybeare's  Defence  of  Revealed  Religioa. 

Clarke's  Evidences. 

Sherlock's  Discourses. 

Butler's  Analogy. 

Paley's  Evidences. 

Brown  against  Tindal. 

Halyburton  on  Deism. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  SCBIPTUBE  SYSTEM. 


A  SECOND  general  observation  arising  out  of  the  short  ac- 
count  of  the  Scripture  system  is  this,  that  we  may  expect 
to  find  in  that  system  many  things  which  we  do  not  Ailly 
comprehend.  Deistical  writers  urge  this  -as  an  objection 
against  the  Gospel.  They  say  that  it  is  the  very  character 
of  revelation  to  make  every  thing  plain,  but  that  a  sygtem 
which  contains  mysteries,  leaves  us  still  in  the  dark,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  mysteries,  with  which  the  Gospel 
abounds,  are  a  convincing  evidence  that  it  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  God  of  light  and  truth.  The  same  word, 
mysteries,  which  generally  enters  into  the  statement  of 
this  objection,  occurs  often  in  the  writings  and  the  dis- 
courses of  many  pious  Christians,  who  mean  to  speak  of 
the  Gospel  with  the  highest  reverence.  And  yet,  there  is 
reason  to  think,  that  neither  the  former  class  of  writers, 
nor  the  latter,  has  paid  a  proper  attention  to  the  Scrip- 
ture use  of  the  word.  Upon  this  account,  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  answer  the  objection  by  illustrating  my  second 
observation,  I  shall  state  the  sense  in  which  the  Scriptures 
use  the  word  mystery,  and  in  so  doing  shall  explain  the 
reason  why  I  choose  to  avoid  that  word  upon  this  subject 
The  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  heathen  wofship  were  of 
two  kinds.  Some  were  public,  performed  openly  in  the 
temple,  before  the  great  body  of  the  people  who  were  sup- 
posed to  join  in  them.  Others  were  private,  performed  in 
a  retired  place,  often  in  the  night,  far  from  the  view  of  the 
multitude ;  and  they  were  never  divulged  to  the  crowd, 
but  were  communicated  only  to  a  few  enlightened  wor- 
shippers. The  persons  to  whom  these  secret  rites  were 
made  known  were  said  to  be  initiated ;  and  the  rites  them- 
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selves  were  called  ftvom^tu.  Every  god  had  his  secret  as 
"well  as  his  open  worship ;  and  hence  various  mysteries 
are  occasionally  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  "  But," 
says  Dr.  Warburton,  who  has  investigated  this  subject  in 
ills  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  "  of  all  the  mysteries,  those 
which  bore  that  name  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Eleusi- 
nian,  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Ceres,  were  by 
far  the  most  renowned,  and,  in  course  of  time,  eclipsed 
and  almost  swallowed  up  the  rest  Hence  Cicero,  speak- 
ing of  Eleusina,  says,  ubi  inidantur  gentes  orarum  ulti- 
nusJ^*  1  have  quoted  this  passage  from  Warburton,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  reason  why  you  seldom  read  of  any 
other  than  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  although  the  word 
had  originally  a  general  acceptation.  The  theme  of  the 
word  is  fttw,  occludOf  from  whence  comes  fituw,  in  sacris 
insHiuOj  referring  to  the  silence  which  the  initiated  were 
required  to  observe;  and  from  fiui^  comes  fiu(rnj^$6fy  the 
amount  of  which  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  ar- 
canum,  llie  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  adopted 
this  word,  which  was  at  that  time  well  understood ;  and 
it  is  used  by  them  in  a  variety  of  instances  to  denote  that 
which  God  had  purposed,  but  which  was  not  known  to 
men  till  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  it.  When  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  came  to  him,  and  said,  <'  Why  speakest  thou  to 
the  people  in  parables  ?"  his  answer  was.  Matt.  xiii.  11, 
'*  Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given," 
t.  e.  there  are  circumstances  respecting  the  nature  and 
the  history  of  my  religion,  which  I  explain  clearly  to 
you  my  disciples  by  whom  it  is  to  be  published,  but 
which  it  is  proper  at  present  to  convey  to  the  people 
under  the  disguise  of  parables.  You  will  not  under* 
stand,  however,  from  these  words,  that  there  were  always 
to  continue,  under  the  religion  of  Jesus,  two  kinds  of  in- 
struction, one  for  the  initiated  and  one  for  the  vulgar ;  for 
our  Lord  had  said  to  these  very  disciples  a  little  before, 
Matt.  X.  26,  27,  *<  There  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be 
revealed,  and  hid  that  shall  not  be  known.  What  I 
tell  you  in  darkness  that  speak  ye  in  light,  and  what  ye 
hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house  tops," 

*  Vol.  IL  book  ii.  4. 
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Accordingly,  when  the  apostles  came  forth  to  execute  their 
commission,  the  character  under  which  they  appeared  is 
thus  expressed  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  iv.  1  :  "  Let  a  man  so  ac- 
count of  us,  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God  :"  dispensers  of  that  knowledge  which 
was  communicated  to  us  first,  for  this  very  purpose,  that 
we  might  be  the  instruments  of  conveying  it  to  others. 
Paul  calls  the  Gospel,  Col.  i.  26, — "  The  mystery  hid  from 
ages  aud  from  generations,  but  now  made  manifest  to  his 
saints,"  hid  from  ages,  because  it  was  not  investigated  by 
reason,  and  must  have  remained  for  ever  unknown,  if  it 
had  not  been  declared  by  God  in  his  word.  The  rejec- 
tion of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  had  always  considered 
themselves  as  the  favourite  people  of  heaven,  is  called  a 
mystery,  Rom.  xi.  25,  because  it  was  veiy  opposite  to  the 
opinions  and  expectations  of  men  ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
the  calling  of  the  heathen  by  the  Gospel  to  partake  of  all 
the  privileges  of  the  people  of  God  is  in  many  places 
styled  a  mystery,  Ephes.  iii.  3,  5,  6.  I  mention  only  one 
other  instance,  1  Cor.  xv.  51.  The  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  called  a  mystery,  because  although  many  philosophers 
had  speculated  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it 
had  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  any  that  the  body  was 
to  rise. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  new  translation 
of  the  Gospels,  has  one  dissertation  upon  the  word  mys- 
tery. He  states  that  the  leading  sense  of  fcvmi^ff,  in  the 
Septuagint,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  New  Testament,  is 
arcanum,  any  thing  not  published  to  the  world,  though 
perhaps  communicated  to  a  select  number.  With  his 
usual  accurate  and  minute  attention,  he  mentions  another 
meaning  very  nearly  related  to  the  former,  or  more  pro- 
perly only  a  particular  application  of  that  general  mean- 
ing. It  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the  figurative 
sense,  which  is  conveyed  under  any  fable,  parable,  alle- 
gory, symbolical  action,  or  dream.  The  reason  of  this  ap- 
plication is  obvious.  The  literal  meaning  of  a  fable  is 
open  to  the  senses  ;  the  spiritual  meaning  requires  pene- 
tration and  reflection,  and  is  known  only  to  the  intelligent. 
In  Rev.  i.  20,  and  xvii.  7,  John  saw  the  figures,  but  he 
did  not  understand  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  them,  till  it  was  explained  to  him  by  the  angel.     To 
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him  it  was  arcanum.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  import 
of  the  word  mystery  in  Mark  iv.  11.  <<  Unto  you  it  is 
given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but 
unto  them  that  are  without,  all  these  things  are  done  in 
parables."  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  being  accessible  only 
to  the  initiated,  the  early  Christians,  to  whom  the  language 
and  the  practice  of  the  heathen  were  familiar,  transferred 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  the  word  mysteries  ;  because  from 
that  ordinance  were  excluded  the  catechumens,  who  had 
not  yet  been  baptized,  and  the  penitents,  who  had  not  yet 
been  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  church.  It  was 
administered  only  to  those  who  had  been  initiated  by  bap- 
tism ;  and  from  fear  of  persecution  it  was  ofiten  adminis- 
tered in  the  night.  On  account  of  this  secrecy,  and  the 
select  number  of  communicants,  strangers  might  apprehend 
a  similarity  between  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  heathen 
mysteries ;  and  from  whomsoever  this  use  of  the  word  ori- 
ginated, the  Christians  might  not  be  unwilling  to  retain  it, 
as  conveying,  according  to  the  language  of  the  times,  an 
exalted  conception  of  their  distinguishing  rites. 

It  appears  then,  from  this  deduction,  that  there  are 
three  acceptations  of  the  word  fipTni^fK  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament it  is  used  to  express  that  which  God  had  purposed 
from  the  beginning,  which  was  not  known  till  he  was 
pleased  to  reveal  it,  but  which  by  the  revelation  was 
shown  and  made  manifest.  With  early  ecclesiastical 
writers  it  means  the  solemn  positive  rites  of  our  religion  ; 
and  so,  in  the  communion  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  elements  after  consecration  are  called  holy  mys-^ 
teries.  In  modem  theological  writings,  and  in  the  objec- 
tions of  the  deists,  mystery  denotes  that  which  is  in  its  na- 
ture so  dark  and  incomprehensible,  that  it  cannot  be  un- 
derstood after  it  is  revealed.  As  this  sense  is  really  oppo- 
site to  the  sense  in  which  the  Scriptures  use  the  word 
mystery,  it  appears  to  me  advisable,  both  in  discourses  to 
the  people,  and  in  theological  discussions,  to  choose  other 
expressions  for  denoting  that  which  cannot  be  compre- 
hended. 

But  although,  by  avoiding  an  unscriptural  use  of  a 
Scripture  wopd,  we  may  guard  against  the  abuses  and  mis- 
takes which  the  change  of  its  meaning  has  probably  occa- 
sioned, yet  we  readily  admit  that  there  are,  in  the  Scrip- 
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ture  system  of  the  Gospel,  many  points  which  we  do  not 
fully  comprehend.  And  this  is  so  £blt  from  being  a  solid 
objection  to  the  Gospel,  that  to  every  wise  inquirer  it  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  the  nature  of  that  dispensation.  In 
order  to  account  for  the  difficulties  which  are  found  in  the 
revelation  made  by  the  Gospel,  we  may  follow  the  same 
division  which  occurred  when  we  were  speaking  of  the 
importance  of  Christianity,  and  consider  the  Gospel  as  a 
republication  of  the  religion  of  nature,  and  as  a  method  of 
saving  sinners. 

1.  Even  were  the  Gospel  nothing  more  than  a  republi- 
cation of  the  religion  of  nature,  we  could  not  expect  to 
find  every  thing  in  it  plain  ;  for  we  have  experience  that 
many  points  in  natural  religion,  concerning  the  evidence 
of  which  we  do  not  entertain  any  doubt,  are  to  our  under- 
standing full  of  difficulties.  We  have  very  indistinct  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  spirits,  or  of  tlie  manner  in  which 
spirit  acts  upon  matter.  The  eternity  and  infinity  of  God 
are  connected  with  all  the  intricate  speculations  concern- 
ing time  and  space.  The  origin  of  evil,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Being,  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  are  not  re- 
strained by  any  want  of  power,  has  perplexed  the  human 
mind  ever  since  it  began  to  reason  ;  and  liberty,  the  very 
essence  of  morality,  appears  to  be  affected  by  that  depen- 
dence of  a  moral  agent  upon  the  influence  of  a  superior 
Being,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  his  being  a 
creature  of  God.  Reason  is  unable  to  solve  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  been  started  upon  these  points,  yet  she 
draws,  from  premises  within  her  reach,  this  conclusion, 
that  a  Spirit  who  exists  in  all  times  and  places  exercises  a 
moral  government  over  free  agents.  Revelation  has  given 
assurance  to  this  conclusion,  has  difiused  the  knowledge  of 
it,  and  inculcates  with  authority  the  practical  lessons 
which  it  implies.  But  revelation,  far  from  professing  to 
enter  into  the  speculations  connected  with  this  conclusion, 
leaves  man,  with  regard  to  many  metaphysical  questions 
that  have  no  influence  upon  his  virtue  or  happiness,  in  the 
same  darkness  which  all  the  sages  of  antiquity  experienced. 
A  clear  explication  of  these  points,  supposing  it  possible, 
might  have  afforded  amusement  to  a  few  inquisitive  minds. 
To  the  great  body  of  mankind,  for  whose  sake  the  religion 
of  nature  is  republished  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  insignificant, 
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and  would  have  only  loaded  a  systeiii  whose  simplicity  is 
fitted  to  render  it  of  universal  use,  with  subtleties  which 
the   generality  find  neither  interesting  nor  intelligible. 
Such  an  explication,  then,  would  have  been  of  little  im- 
portance.    I  said,  supposing  it  possible  ;  for  they  who  de- 
mand it  know  not  what  they  ask.     Difiiculties  in  any  sub- 
ject are  merely  relative  to  the  understanding  and  opportu- 
nities of  those  who  consider  it    As  a  child  cannot  form 
any  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  exertion  which  is 
made,  or  of  the  object  which  is  proposed  in  many  of  the 
employments  of  men ;  as  a  man,  whose  mind  has  been  un- 
tutored, or  whose  observation  has  been  narrow,  wonders  at 
the  discoveries  of  Astronomy,  or  the  refined  operations  of 
art,  and  while  he  believes  that  both  exist,  is  incapable  of 
apprehending  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed ;  so 
it  is  likely  that  we  feel  ourselves  involved  in  an  inextrica- 
ble labyrinth  upon  questions,  which  superior  orders  of  be- 
ing can  easily  resolve.     We  inhabit  a  spot  in  the  creation 
of  God.    We  are  placed  in  a  system  consisting  of  many 
parts,  the  relations  and  dependencies  of  which  are  beyond 
our  observation ;  and  our  faculties  in  vain  attempt  to  ex- 
plore the  intimate  essence  of  those  objects  which  are  most 
familiar  to  us.    There  are  measures  of  knowledge  to  which 
our  condition  is  manifestly  not  suited.     There  is  a  degree 
of  mental  exertion  of  which  we  may  be  supposed  incapable. 
*'  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;"  and  it  is  forgetting 
our  condition  and  our  character,  to  ask  that  every  thing  in 
nature  should  at  present  be  made  plain  to  our  apprehen- 
sion.    If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  Natural  Religion,  the 
comfort  and  improvement  which  it  administers  cannot  im- 
ply a  kind  of  illumination,  which  man  is  not  qualified  to 
receive.    They  must  be  compatible  with  the  rank  which 
he  holds  in  the  intellectual  system,  and  they  may  leave 
him  imacquainted  with  many  parts  of  that  system,  the 
whole  extent  of  which  he  is  at  present  incapable  of  appre- 
hending.    It  cannot,  therefore,  be  stated  as  an  objection 
to  the  gospel,  that  while,  by  republishing  the  religion  of 
nature,  it  restores  that  comfort  and  improvement  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  it  keeps  his  knowledge  confined 
within  the  limits  suited  to  his  condition.     Other  orders  of 
spirits  may  clearly  apprehend  the  nature  of  objects,  and 
the.  solution  of  questions,  to  which  his  fiiculties  are  inade- 
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quote ;  because  the  knowledge  of  them  is  not,  in  any  de- 
gree, necessary  for  his  enjoyment  of  the  portion,  or  his 
discharge  of  tlie  duties,  assigned  him  by  his  Creator. 

2.  If  difEculties  belong  to  the  Gospel,   as   it  is  a  re- 
publication of  the  religion  of  nature,   we  may  expect  to 
meet  with  more  difficulties,  when  we  consider  it  in  its 
higher  character,  as  the  religion  of  sinners.     By  this  cha- 
racter the  Gospel  makes  provision  for  a  new  situation, 
which  had  brought  upon  men  evils,  any  remedy  of  which 
was   not  suggested  by  their  knowledge  of  nature.     We 
found  that  all  those  notions  of  the  Divine  character  and 
government,  which  constitute  natural  religion,  fail  us  in 
this  new  situation  ;  and  that  the  assurance  of  pardon  rests 
upon  an  interposition  of  the  Creator.     What  parts  of  the 
universe  may  be  affected  by  that  interposition  we  cannot 
say ;  and  it  is  presumptuous  to  think,  that  all  the  branches 
and  the  ends  of  it  may  be  fully  comprehended  by  our  un- 
derstanding, since  it  is  a  subject  confessedly  farther  be- 
yond our  reach  than  any  part  of  nature.     But  if  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Gospel  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  interposition 
has  been  made,  and  that  the  effects  of  it  with  regard  to  us 
are  attained,  this  is  all  the  knowledge  that  is  of  real  im- 
portance upon  the  subject     Clear  evidence  of  the  feet  is 
sufficient  to  revive  our  hopes  ;  and  although  the  manner  in 
which  the  interposition  is  calculated  to  produce  the  effect 
had  not  been,  in  any  measure,  revealed  to  us,   we   should 
have  been  in  no  worse  situation  with  regard  to  this  fact 
than  with  regard  to  many  others  in  nature,  most  import- 
ant to  our  being  and  comfort,  where  we  know  that  an  effect 
exists,  but  have  no  apprehension  of  the  kind  of  connexion 
between  the  effect  and  its  cause.     If  this  interposition  in- 
volve the  agency  of  other  beings  that  are  not  made  known 
to  us  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  if  their  agency  be  a  groimd 
of  hope,  or  the  principle  of  any  duty,  the  revelation  must 
inform  us  that  they  exist.     But  the  knowledge  of  their 
existence  and  agency  does  not  require  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  nature.     There  are  in  natural  reli- 
gion many  intricate  questions  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  Deity  exists,  that  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
proof  of  his  existence.     The  manner  in  which  those  beings 
exist,  who  are  made  known  to  us  merely  by  revelation, 
may  be  still  farther  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fa- 
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sullies.    At  any  rate,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  revelation ;  and,  therefore,  although 
JO  very  little  be  revealed  concerning  them,  as  to  leave  im- 
penetrable  darkness  over  all  the  speculations  by  which 
men  attempt  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  one  another,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  united,  still  their  existence  and  their  agency  may 
be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  explicit  declarations,  and  the  re- 
liance upon  these  declarations  may  establish,  on  the  firmest 
grounds,  that  hope  which  the  revelation  was  meant  to  con- 
vey. 

The  state  of  the  case,  then,  with  regard  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  religion,  is  precisely  this.     We  have,  by  reason,  the 
means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  the  orginal  con- 
dition of  our  being  required,  but  not  that  which  our  curio- 
sity may  desire ;  and  accordingly  when  we  launch  into 
questions  and  speculations  of  mere  curiosity,  our  pride  is 
rebuked,  and  we  are  reminded  that  '<  we  are  of  yesterday, 
and  know  nothing.''     The  Gospel,  by  the  provision  which 
it  has  made  for  the  change  in  our  original  condition,  has 
opened  to  us  a  state  of  things  in  many  respects  new,  by 
which  we  perceive  how  very  limited  the  range  of  our  na- 
tural knowledge  was.     But  this  state  of  things  is  intimated 
only  in  so  far  as  the  provision  for  our  condition  renders 
an  intimation  necessary ;  and  while  all  the  facts  of  real 
importance  to  our  comfort  and  hope  are  published  with  the 
most  satisfying  evidence,  we  are  checked  in  our  specula- 
tions concerning  this  new  state  of  things,  by  the  very 
scanty  measure  of  light  which  is  afforded  us  to  guide  them. 
This  is  a  view  of  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  not  very 
flattering  to  our  pride.    But  it  may  be  favourable  both  to 
our  happiness  and  to  our  improvement ;  and  if  we  are  wise 
enough  to  cultivate  the  temper  of  mind  which  such  a  view 
is  peculiarly  calculated  to  form,  we  may  derive  much  pro- 
fit fi'om  the  bounds  which  are  set  to  our  inquiries,  as  well 
as  from  the  enlargement  which  is  given  to  our  hopes. 
There  does  arise,  however,  fi'om  this  view  of  our  know- 
ledge, one  most  interesting  and  fundamental   question, 
which  is  the  subject  of  my  third  preliminary  observation. 
What  is  the  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion  ? 

Butler.  SherlodL.  Campbell. 
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If  the  Christian  religion  contain  many  points  which  we  do 
not  fiilly  comprehend,  and  if  we  be  required  to  believe 
these  points,  a  difficulty  seems  to  arise  with  regard  to  the 
boundaries  between  reason  and  faith.     This  is  a  subject 
upon  which  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  form  distinct 
apprehensions,  before  we  proceed  to  a  particular  consider- 
ation of  the  doctrines  of  Christian  it  j^.     When  you  study 
church  history,  you  will  find  that  this  question  has  been 
agitated  in  various  forms  from  the  beginning  of  Christiani- 
ty to  this  day.     It  is  not  my  province  to  relate  the  progress 
of  this  dispute,  or  the  different  appearances  which  it  has 
assumed.     And,  in  truth,  many  of  the  controversies  to 
which  it  has  given  occasion  are   insignificant,   because 
when  they  are  examined  they  appear  to  be  purely  verbal. 
Those,  who  said  that  reason  was  of  no  use  in  matters  of 
religion,  sometimes  meant  nothing  more  than  that  religion 
derived  no  benefit  from  that  which  is  really  the  abuse  of 
reason,  false  philosophy,  and  the  jargon  of  metaphysics. 
The  argument  was  kept  up  by  the  equivocation  between 
reason  and  the  abuse  of  reason ;  and  had  the  disputants 
shown  themselves  willing  to  understand  one  another  by 
defining  the  terms  which  they  used,  it  would  have  appear- 
ed that  there  was  very  little  difference  in  their  opinicfis. 

But  this  account  will  not  apply  to  all  the  controversies 
that  have  turned  upon  this  question.  The  sublime  incom- 
prehensible nature  of  some  of  the  Christian  doctrines  has 
so  completely  subdued  the  understanding  of  many  pious 
men,  as  to  make  them  think  it  presumptuous  to  apply  rea- 
son any  how  to  the  revelation  of  God ;  and  the  many  in- 
stances, in  which  the  simplicity  of  truth  has  been  cornipt- 
ed  by  an  alliance  with  philosophy,  confirm  them  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  safer,  as  well  as  more  respectful,  to  resign 
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Jieir  minds  to  devout  impressions,  than  to  exercise  their* 
understandings  in  any  speculations  upon  sacred  subjects. 
Enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of  all  different  names  and  sects 
igree  in  decrying  the  use  of  reason,  because  it  is  the  very 
essence  of  fanaticism  to  substitute  in  place  of  the  sober  de- 
iuctions  of  reason,  the  extravagant  fancies  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  and  to  consider  these  fancies  as  the  imme- 
diate illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  God.     Insidious  wri- 
ters in  the  deistical  controversy  have  pretended  to  adopt 
those  sentiments  of  humility  and  reverence,  which  are 
inseparable  from  true  Christians,  and  even  that  total  sub- 
jection  of  reason  to  faith   which    characterises  enthusi- 
asts.    A  pamphlet  was  published  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  that  made  a  noise  in  its  day,  although  it 
is  now  forgotten,  entitled,  Christianity  not  Founded  on 
Aliment,  which,  while  to  a  careless  reader  it  may  seem 
to  magnify  the  Gospel,  does  in  reality  tend  to  undermine 
oar  fiuth,  by  separating  it  from  a  rational  assent ;  and  Mr. 
Hume,  in  the  spirit  of  this  pamphlet,  concludes  his  Essay 
on  Miracles,  with  calling  those,  dangerous  friends  or  dis- 
guised enemies  to  the  Christian  religion,  who  have  under- 
taken  to  defend  it  by  the  principles  of  human  reason. 
**  Our  most  holy  religion,"  he  says,  with  a  disingenuity 
very  unbecoming  his  respectable  talents,  ''  is  founded  on 
faith,  not  on  reason," — and  <<  mere  reason  is  insufficient 
to  convince  us  of  its  veracity.**     The  Church  of  Rome,  in 
order  to  subject  the  minds  of  her  votaries  to  her  authority, 
has  reprobated  the  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion. 
She  has  revived  an  ancient  position,  that  things  may  be 
true  in  theology  which  are  false  in  philosophy ;  and  she 
has,  in  some  instances,  made  the  merit  of  faith  to  consist 
in  the  absurdity  of  that  which  is  believed. 

The  extravagance  of  these  positions  has  produced,  since 
the  Reformation,  an  opposite  extreme.  While  those  who 
deny  the  truth  of  revelation  consider  reason  as  in  all 
respects  a  sufficient  guide,  the  Socinians,  who  admit  that 
a  revelation  has  been  made,  employ  reason  as  the  supreme 
judge  of  its  doctrines,  and  boldly  strike  out  of  their  creed 
every  article  that  is  not  altogether  conformable  to  those 
notions  which  may  be  derived  from  the  exercise  of  reason. 
These  controversies,  concerning  the  use  of  reasoa  in 
matters  of  religion,  are  disputes  not  about  words^  but 
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about  the  essence  of  Christianity.  They  form  a  most  in- 
teresting  object  of  attention  to  a  student  of  divinit}^  be- 
cause they  affect  the  whole  course  and  direction  of  hii 
studies ;  and  yet,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  few  plain  obio^ 
vations  are  sufficient  to  ascertain  where  the  truth  lies  ib 
this  subject 

1.  The  first  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion  is  to  ex- 
amine the  evidences  of  revelation.     For  the  more  entire 
the  submission  which  we  consider  as  due  to  every  thing 
that  is  revealed,  we  have  the  more  need  to  be  satisfied 
that  any  system  which  professes  to  be  a  divine  revdft- 
tion  does  really  come  from  God.     It  is  plain  from  the  re- 
view which  we  took  of  the  evidence  of  Christianit}^  that 
very  large  provision  is  made  for  affording  our  minds  a  ra- 
tional conviction  of  its  divine  original ;  and  the  style  of 
argument,  which  pen-ades  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  sermons  and  the  writings  of  his  apostles,  is  a  continued 
call  upon  us  to  exercise  our  reason  in  judging  of  that  pro- 
vision.    I  need  not  quote  particular  passages ;  for  tint 
man  must  have  read  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  with  a  very  careless  or  a  very  prejudiced  eye, 
who  does  not  feel  the  manner,  in  which  our  religion  was 
proposed  by  its  divine  author  and  his  immediate  disciples, 
to  be  a  clear  refutation  of  the  position  which   I  men- 
tioned lately,  that  Christianitj^  is  ni»t  founded  on  argu- 
ment. You  will  recollect  too,  that  all  the  different  branches 
of  the  evidence  of  Christianity  are  ultimately  resolvable  in- 
to some  principle  of  reason.     Tlie  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity  is  only  then  perceived,  when  you  trj-  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Gospel  by  a  standard  which  you  are  supposed 
to  have  derived  from   natural  religion.     The  argument 
which  miracles  and  prophecies  afford  is  but  an  inference 
from  the  power,  v^isdom,  and  holiness  of  God,  all  of  which 
you  assume  as  premises  that  are  not  disputed ;  and  that 
complication  of  circimistances  which  constitutes  the  histo- 
rical evidence  for  Christianity,  derives  its  weight  from  thost' 
laws  of  probability  which  our  experience  and  reriection 
suggest  as  the  guide  of  our  judgment.     It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  that  a  creature,  who  is  accustomed  to  exercise 
his  reason  upon  everj'  other  subject,  should  be  required  to 
lay  it  aside  upon  a  subject  so  interesting  as  the  evidences 
of  religion  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  to  substitute  as  the  ground 
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oF  our  fidth  certain  impressions,  the  liveliness  of  which  de- 
pends Teiy  much  upon  the  state  of  the  animal  spirits,  in 
place  of  the  various  exercises  of  reason  which  this  subject 
calls  forth,  is  to  render  that  precarious  and  inexplicable 
which  might  rest  upon  sure  principles,  and  to  disregard 
the  provision  made  by  the  author  of  our  faith,  who  hath 
both  commanded  and  enabled  us  to  "  be  always  ready  to 
give  an  answer  to  every  one  that  asketh  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  us." 

2.  After  the  exercise  of  reason  has  established  in  our 
minds  a  firm  belief  that  Christianity  is  of  divine  original, 
the  second  use  of  reason  is  to  learn  what  are  the  truths  re- 
vealed.    As  these  truths  are  not  in  our  days  communicat- 
ed to  any  by  immediate  inspiration,  the  knowledge  of  them 
is  to  be  acquired  only  from  books  transmitted  to  us  with 
satisfying  evidence  that  they  were  written  above  seventeen 
hundred  years  ago,  in  a  remote  country,  and  a  foreign 
language,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  God.     In 
order  to  attain  the  meaning  of  these  books,  we  must  study 
the  language  in  which  they  were  written,  and  we  must 
study  also  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  writers  lived,  because  these  are  cir- 
cumstances to  which  an  original  author  is  often  alluding,  and 
by  which  his  phraseology  is  generally  affected  :  we  must 
lay  together  different  passages  in  which  the  same  word 
or  phrase  occurs,  because  without  this  labour  we  cannot 
ascertain  its  precise  signification ;  and  we  must  mark  the 
difference  of  style  and  manner  that  characterizes  different 
writers,  because  a  right  apprehension .  of  their  meaning 
often  depends  upon  attention  to  this  difference.     All  this 
supposes  the  application  of  grammar,  history,  geography, 
chronology,  and  criticism  in  matters  of  religion,  t.  e,  it 
supposes  that  the  reason  of  man  had  been  previously  ex- 
ercised in  pursuing  these  different  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  that  our  success  in  attaining  the  true  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture depends  upon  the  diligence  with  which  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  them.    It  is 
obvious  that  every  Christian  is  not  capable  of  making  this 
application.     But  this  is  no  argument  against  the  use  of 
reason  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.     For  they,  who  use 
translations  and  commentaries,  only  rely  upon  the  reason 
of  others,  instead  of  exercising  their  own.     The  several 
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branches  of  knowledge,  which  I  mentioned,  have  been  ap- 
plied in  every  age  by  some  persons  for  the  benefit  of 
others ;  and  the  progress  in  sacred  criticism,  which  distin- 
guishes the  present  times,  is  nothing  else  but  the  con- 
tinued application,  in  elucidating  the  Scriptures,  of  reawm 
enlightened  by  every  kind  of  subsidiary  knowledge,  and 
very  much  improved  in  this  kind  of  exercise,  by  the 
emplo^onent  which  the  ancient  classics  have  given^it  since 
the  revival  of  letters. 

As  the  use  of  reason  thus  leads  us  into  the  meaning  of 
the  single  words  and  phrases  of  Scripture,  so  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  attain  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  system  of  Scripture  doctrine.  Our  Lord  said 
to  his  apostles  a  little  before  his  death,  '*  I  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now. 
The  Spirit  guided  them  into  all  truth  after  the  ascension 
of  their  master ;  and  their  discourses  and  epistles  are  tiie 
fruit  of  that  perfect  teaching,  which  they  had  not  been 
able  to  receive  during  his  life.  The  epistles  of  Faul  to 
the  different  churches  refer  to  points  which  he  had  ex- 
plained to  the  Christians  when  he  was  with  them,  or  to 
questions  which  had  arisen  amongst  them  after  his  depa^ 
ture.  They  mention  rather  incidentally  than  formally  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel :  and  there  is  no  passage  in 
them  which  can  be  considered  as  a  complete  delineation 
of  all  that  we  are  called  to  believe.  Yet  the  apostles  speak 
of  "  the  form  of  sound  words,"  of  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus," of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  for  which 
Christians  ought  to  contend.  The  knowledge  of  this  form 
of  sound  words,  this  truth  and  faith,  we  are  lefl  to  attain 
by  searching  the  Scriptures,  by  comparing  the  discourses 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  writings  of  his  apostles,  by  employing 
expressions  which  are  plain  to  illustrate  those  which  art* 
obscure,  by  giving  such  inteq)retations  of  the  sacred 
writers  as  will  preserve  their  consistency  with  themselves 
and  with  one  another,  by  marking  the  consequences  which 
are  fairly  deducible  from  their  explicit  declaration,  and  by 
framing,  out  of  what  is  said  and  what  is  implied  in 
their  writings,  a  system  that  shall  appear  to  be  fully 
>varranted  by  their  authority.  Without  all  this,  we  do  not 
learn  the  revelation  which  is  in  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  thi;* 
implies  some  of  the  highest  exercises  of  reason,  sagacity, 
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investigatioD,  comparison,  abstraction ;  and  it  is  the  most 
important  sendee  which  sound  philosophy  can  render  to 
Christianity,  that  it  enables  us  by  these  exercises  to  at- 
tain a  distinct  and  enlarged  apprehension  of  the  Gospel 
scheme  in  all  its  connexions  and  consequences.    It  is  very 
tme,  that  many  pious  Christians  derive  much  consolation 
and  improvement  from  the  particular  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, although  the  narrowness  of  their  views,  and  the 
distraction  of  their  thoughts,  render  it  impossible  for  them 
to  form  a  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole. 
But  it  is  the  professed  object  of  those  who  propose  to  be 
teachers  of  Christianity  to  attain  such  a  view.    It  is  an 
object  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  leisure  and  op- 
portunity ;  and  unless  they  thus  know  the  truth,  they  are 
aot  qualified  to  show  that  Christ  is  indeed  *^  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God,''  or  to  defend  the  Gospel 
idieme  against  the  objections,  and  rescue  it  from   the 
alrases,  to  which  a  partial  consideration  has  often  given 
occasion. 

3.  After  the  two  uses  of  reason  that  have  been  illustrat- 
ed, a  third  comes  to  be  mentioned,  which  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  compounded  of  both.  Reason  is  of  eminent 
uae  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  adversaries  of  Christi- 
anity. 

When  men  of  erudition,  of  philosophical  acuteness,  and 
of  accomplished  taste,  direct  their  talents  against  our  re- 
ligion, the  cause  is  very  much  hurt  by  an  unskilful  de- 
fi^der.  He  cannot  unravel  their  sophistry ;  he  does  not 
perceive  the  amount  and  the  effect  of  the  concessions 
which  he  makes  to  them ;  he  is  bewildered  by  their  quo- 
tations, and  he  is  often  led  by  their  artifice  upon  danger- 
ous ground.  In  all  ages  of  the  church  there  have  been 
weak  defenders  of  Christianity ;  and  the  only  triumphs  of 
the  enemies  of  our  religion  have  arisen  from  their  being 
able  to  expose  the  defects  of  those  methods  of  defending 
the  truth,  which  some  of  its  advocates  had  unwarily  chosen. 
A  mind,  trained  to  accurate  philosophical  views  of  the 
nature  and  the  amount  of  evidence,  enriched  with  histori- 
cal knowledge,  accustomed  to  throw  out  of  a  subject  all 
that  is  minute  and  unrelated,  to  collect  what  is  of  impor- 
tance within  a  short  compass,  and  to  form  the  compre- 
hension of  a  whole,  is  the  mind  qualified  to  contend  with 
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the  learning,  the  wit,  and  the  sophistry  of  infidelity. 
Many  such  minds  have  appeared  in  this  honourable  con- 
troversy during  the  course  of  this  and  the  last  century ; 
and  the  success  has  corresponded  to  the  completeness  of 
the  furniture  with  which  they  engaged  in  the  combat 
The  Christian  doctrine  has  been  vindicated  by  their  mas- 
terly exposition  from  various  misrepresentations  ;  the  ar- 
guments for  its  divine  original  have  been  placed  in  thdr 
true  light ;  and  the  attempts  to  confound  the  miracles  and 
prophecies,  upon  which  Christianity  rests  its  claim,  with 
the  delusions  of  imposture,  have  been  effectually  repelled. 
Christianity  has,  in  this  way,  received  the  most  important 
advantages  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  its  doctrines  would  never  have  been  so 
thoroughly  cleared  from  all  the  corruptions  and  subtleties 
which  had  attached  to  them  in  the  progress  of  ages,  nor 
the  evidences  of  its  truths  have  been  so  accurately  under- 
stood, nor  its  peculiar  character  been  so  perfectly  discri- 
minated, had  not  the  zea  land  abilities,  which  have  been 
employed  against  it,  called  forth  in  its  defence  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  masters  of  reason.     They  brought  into 
the  service  of  Christianity  the  same  weapons  which  had 
been  drawn  for  her  destruction,  and,  wielding  them  with 
confidence  and  skill  in  a  good  cause,  became  the  success- 
ful champions  of  the  truth. 

I  cannot  speak  of  this  third  use  of  reason  in  matters  of 
religion,  without  recommending  to  you  an  excellent  book, 
in  which  you  will  find  the  advantage  that  Christianity  has 
derived  from  it  very  fully  illustrated.  I  mean  Disserta- 
tions on  the  genius  and  evidences  of  Christianity,  by  Dr. 
Gerard,  formerly  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen.  All  his  works  show  Dr.  Gerard  to  have  been 
an  acute  distinguishing  man.  The  observations  in  this 
book  are  very  ingenious,  and  although  there  is  in  some  of 
them  an  appearance  of  remoteness  and  research  that  is 
not  perfectly  agreeable,  yet  they  are  spread  out  at  such 
length,  and  placed  in  so  many  different  views,  as  to  satisfy 
every  reader  not  only  that  they  are  just,  but  that  they  add 
considerable  weight  to  the  collateral  presumptive  evidence 
of  Christianity.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  intended  to 
show  that  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
proposed  the  evidences  of  Christianity  was  the  most  per- 
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lect  It  is  the  second  part  which  relates  more  directly  to 
our  present  subject  Dr.  Gerard  entitled  the  second  part^ 
Christianity  confirmed  by  the  opposition  of  Infidels.  He 
states  the  aidvantages  which  it  derived  firom  the  opposition 
of  early  infidels,  and  then,  with  much  useful  reference  to 
the  present  state  of  theological  discussions,  the  advantages 
which  it  has  derived  from  opposition  in  modem  times,  and 
the  argument  thence  arising  for  its  truth.  The  whole  se- 
cond part  is  the  best  illustration,  that  I  can  point  out,  of 
the  use  of  reason  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  adversa- 
ries of  Christianity.    . 

But  while  many  of  the  champions  of  Christianity  have 
adorned  and  illustrated  that  truth  which  they  defended, 
yon  will  find  that  others,  by  a  licentious  use  of  reason, 
liave  mutilated  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  reduced  it  to 
little  more  than  a  system  of  morality.  And  therefore  it 
bedomes  necessary  to  speak, 

4.  Of  the  fourth  use  of  reason  in  judging  of  the  truths 
of  religion.     The  principles  upon   this  subject  are   so 
ample  and  clear,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  state  them  in  a 
few  words ;  and,  although  there  has  been  very  gross  abuse 
of  reason  in  judging  of  the  truths  of  religion,  it  will  not 
readily  occur  to  you,  how  any  person  who  understands 
the  principles  can  fail  essentially  in   the  application  of 
them.     Every  thing  which  is  revealed  by  God  comes  to 
his  creatures  from  so  high  an  authority,  that  it  may  be 
rested  in  with  perfect  assurance  as  true.     Nothing  can  be 
received  by  us  as  true  which  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  perceive  at  the 
same  time  the  truth  and  the  falsehood  of  a  proposition. 
But  many  things  are  true  which  we  do  not  fuUy  com- 
prehend, and  many  propositions,  which  appear  incredible 
when  they  a^e  first  enunciated,  are  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, such  as  our  understanding  can  readily  admit.   These 
principles  appear  to  me  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  mark  out  the  steps  by  which  reason  is  to 
proceed  in  judging  of  the  truths  of  religion.     We  first  ex- 
amine the  evidences  of  revelation.     If  these  satisfy  our 
understandings,  wc  are  certain  that  there  can  be  no  con- 
tradiction between  the  doctrines  of  this  true  religion,  and 
the  dictates  of  right  reason.     If  any  such  contradiction 
iqypear,  there  must  be  some  mistake ;  by  not  making  a 
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proper  use  of  our  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Grospel, 
we  suppose  that  it  contains  doctrines  which  it  does  not 
teach :  or,  we  give  the  name  of  right  reason  to  some  nar- 
row prejudices  which  deeper  reflection  and  more  enlarged 
knowledge  will  dissipate ;  or,  we  consider  a  proposition  as 
implying  a  contradiction,  when,  in  truth,  it  is  only  im- 
perfectly understood.  Here,  as  in  every  other  case,  mis- 
takes are  to  be  corrected  by  measuring  back  our  steps. 
We  must  examine  closely  and  impartially  the  meaning  of 
those  passages  which  appear  to  contain  the  doctrine :  we 
must  compare  them  with  one  another :  we  must  endea- 
vour to  derive  light  from  the  general  phraseology  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  analogy  of  &ith  ;  and  we  shall  generally  be 
able,  in  this  way,  to  separate  the  doctrine  from  all  those 
adventitious  circumstances  which  give  it  the  appearance 
of  absurdity.  If  a  doctrine,  which,  upon  the  loosest  ex- 
amination, appears  unquestionably  to  be  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture, still  does  not  approve  itself  to  our  understanding,  we 
must  consider  carefully  what  it  is  that  prevents  us  from 
receiving  it.  There  may  be  preconceived  notions  hastily 
taken  up  which  that  doctrine  opposes;  there  may  be 
pride  of  understanding  that  does  not  readily  submit  to  the 
views  which  it  communicates  ;  or  reason  may  need  to  be 
reminded,  that  we  must  expect  to  find  in  religion  many 
things  which  we  are  not  able  to  comprehend.  One  of  the 
most  important  offices  of  reason  is  to  recognise  her  own 
limits.  She  never  can  be  moved  by  any  authority  to  re- 
ceive as  true  what  she  perceives  to  be  absurd.  But  if  she 
has  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  measure  of  human  know- 
ledge, she  will  not  shelter  her  presumption  in  rejecting  the 
truths  of  revelation  under  the  pretence  of  contradictions 
that  do  not  really  exist ;  she  will  readily  admit  that  there 
may  be  in  a  subject  some  points  which  she  knows,  and 
others  of  which  she  is  ignorant ;  she  will  not  allow  her 
ignorance  of  the  latter  to  shake  the  evidence  of  the  for- 
mer ;  but  will  yield  a  firm  assent  to  that  which  she  does 
understand,  without  presuming  to  deny  what  is  beyond 
her  comprehension.  And  thus  availing  herself  of  all  the 
light  which  she  now  has,  she  will  wait  in  humble  hope  for 
the  time  when  a  larger  measure  shall  be  imparted. 

The  importance,  and  indeed  the  meaning,  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  stated,  would  be  best  understood  by 
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examples.  But  were  I  to  attempt  to  exemplify  them,  I 
should  anticipate  the  subjects  upon  which  we  are  to  enter. 
These  principles  will  often  recur  in  the  progress  of  my 
Lectures  upon  the  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
and  therefore  I  shall  content  myself  with  having  stated 
them  in  this  general  manner  at  present. 

A  right  apprehension  of  this  fourth  use  of  reason  in 
nmtters  of  reb'gion  constitutes  the  defence  of  Christianity 
against  a  large  class  of  objections,  that  are  often  urged 
against  some  of  its  peculiar  doctrines.  You  will  find  it 
therefore  occasionally  stated  in  all  the  writers  who  treat  of 
these  doctrines,  and  if  there  is  a  proper  selection  of  your 
reading,  j^ist  views  upon  this  important  subject  will  be- 
come &miliar  to  your  minds  at  the  same  time  that  you  are 
studying  the  Scripture  system.  The  best  preparation  for 
these  views  is  sound  logic,  which,  in  teaching  the  right 
use  of  reason,  ascertains  its  boundaries,  and  guards  against 
the  abuse  of  it  You  bring  that  furniture  with  you  when 
you  enter  upon  the  study  of  divinity.  You  improve  it  du- 
ring the  prosecution  of  that  study,  by  reading  Bacon, 
Locke,  and  Reid,  and  the  other  writers  who  treat  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  by  all  those  exercises,  which  ren- 
der your  own  intellectual  powers  more  sound  and  more 
acute,  which  increase  their  vigour,  while  they  check  their 
presumption.  I  would  recommend  to  you  particularly  to 
read  and  study  upon  this  subject,  Reid  s  Essay  on  the  In- 
tellectual Powers,  and  five  chapters  of  the  4th  book  of 
Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  which  treat 
of  assent,  reason,  &ith  and  reason,  enthusiasm,  wrong  as- 
sent and  error.  They  eontain  a  most  rational,  and  I  think, 
when  properly  understood,  a  just  view  of  reason  in  judg- 
ing of  the  truths  of  religion ;  and  every  student  ought  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  them. 

Potter,  PrselectioDes  Theologies,  vol*  iii. 
Randolph. 
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The  last  preliminary  observation  arisiDg  out  of  the  geneni 
view  of  the  Scripture  system  respects  the  controveTsies,  to 
which  that  system  has  given  occasion.  Even  those,  wbo 
agreed  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  leligioii, 
have  differed  very  widely  in  their  interpretation  of  its  doc- 
trines^  These  differences  have  not  been  confined  to  trifling 
matters,  but  have  often  touched  upon  points  which  are 
said  to  concern  the  very  essence  of  the  religion,  and  they 
who  held  the  opposite  opinions  have  discovered  a  mutual 
contempt  and  bitterness,  very  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
which  might  be  supposed  to  animate  the  disciples  of  the 
same  Master. 

When  we  endeavour  to  account  for  the  controversies  in 
religion,  we  must  begin  with  recollecting  that  there  is 
hardly  any  subject  of  speculation,  upon  which  those  by 
whom  it  has  been  thoroughly  canvassed  have  not  differed 
in  opinion.  The  degrees  of  understanding  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement  are  so  various,  and  there  is  such 
variety  in  the  circumstances  and  connexions  which  direct 
men  to  their  first  opinions,  and  which  insensibly  warp 
their  judgment,  that  the  same  subject  is  seldom  viewed  by 
two  persons  exactly  in  the  same  light.  Minuter  shades  of 
difference  are  generally  overlooked  by  those  who  agree  in 
important  points.  But  there  are  opinions  so  far  removed 
from  one  another,  that  no  explication  of  terms,  no  conces- 
sions which  either  side  can  make  in  consistency  with  their 
own  principle,  are  sufficient  to  reconcile  them.  Hence  the 
different  systems  which  have  been  framed,  and  zealously 
maintained  with  regard  to  several  branches  of  natural 
theology  and  pneumatics,  with  regard  to  the  principles  of 
morality,  with  regard  to  politics,  I  do  not  mean  the  poli- 
tics of  the  day,  but  the  general  science  of  politics,  and 
with  regard  to  various  questions  in  natural  philosophy* 
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Any  person  who  is  conversant  with  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cient and  modem  philosophers  knows  that  without  oppo- 
sition of  interest,  merely  from  a  difference  in  the  mode  of 
exercising  the  understanding  upon  subjects  which  appear 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  tlie  human  powers,  controversies 
have  been  agitated  ever  since  men  began  to  speculate,  and, 
after  receiving  the  fullest  discussion,  have  revived  in  a  new 
form  with  fresh  vigour. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  multiplicity  of  controversies, 
which  the  love  of  disputation  has  produced  upon  all  other 
subjects,  it  may  occur  to  you,  that  the  authority,  with 
which  a  messenger  of  heaven  speaks,  should  put  an  end  to 
all  dispute  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  his  mission, 
amongst  those  who  acknowledge  that  he  comes  from  God. 
You  consider  it  as  essential  to  a  divine  revelation,  that  all 
which  is  necessary  to  be  known  should  there  be  delivered 
in  explicit  terms,  and  you  think  it  impossible  that  any 
Christian  should  deny  those  propositions  which  are  clearly 
contained  in  Scripture.  A  little  attention,  hpwever,  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  will  enable  you  to  reconcile  the 
existence  of  theological  controversy  with  these  principles. 

The  different  parts  of  my  discourse  upon  this  subject 
are,  from  their  nature,  so  blended  together,  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  keep  them  asunder  by  separate  heads.  But 
the  points  to  which  I  am  to  call  your  attention,  as  serving 
tb  account  for  the  multiplicity  of  theological  controversies, 
are  these — ^the  manner  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
are  to  be  learned, — the  nature  and  importance  of  these 
truths — ^the  sentiments  and  passions,  which,  from  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  frequently  operated  in  the  breasts 
c^  persons  who  speculated  concerning  them — and  the  ge- 
nius of  that  philosophy  in  which  many  of  those  persons 
were  educated. 

The  truths  of  the  Gospel  must  be  deduced  from  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  of  Scripture  ;  and  this  interpre- 
tation admits  of  variety,  according  to  the  measure  in  which 
those  who  profess  to  interpret  are  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage, the  manners,  and  the  phraseology  of  the  writers, 
according  to  the  attention  which  they  bestow,  and  the  ho- 
nesty of  mind  with  which  they  receive  the  truth.  In  the 
plainest  language  that  can  be  used,  there  are  metaphorical 
eipressions  which  some  may  stretch  too  &r,  and  others 
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i)«ay  consider  as  not  admitting  of  any  dilrect  application  to 
tlie  subject.     In  every  discourse  extending  to  a  consider- 
able length,  there  are  limitations  of  general  expressions, 
arising  out  of  the  occasion  upon  which  they  are  used,  that 
may  be  overlooked,  or  that  may  be  perverted ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  Gospel  in  particular,  there  are  pre-conceived 
opinions,  which,  by  bending  every  proposition  to  a  confor- 
mity with  themselves,  may  lead  men  far  from  the  truth, 
without  their  being  conscious  of  showing  any  contempt  of 
the  authority  of  the  revelation.     These  causes  have  ope* 
rated  even  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  and  have  produced  that  casuistical  morality, 
which,  while  it  acknowledges  Scripture  as  the  standard  of 
practice,  has  abounded  in  controversies  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  that  standard  to  particular  cases. 

But  the  controversies,  with  which  you  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned, respect  not  so  much  the  practical  parts  of  our  re- 
ligion as  its  doctrines ;  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  at 
the  multiplicity  of  these,  when  you  recollect  the  imperfect 
measure  in  which  the  Gospel  has  opened  to  the  human 
mind  new,  interesting,  and  profound  subjects  of  specula- 
tion. We  found  formerly,  that,  while  tlie  Gospel  brings 
the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  great  facts  in  natural 
theolog}^  it  leaves  all  the  intricate  questions  which  have 
occurred  concerning  these  facts  just  where  they  were;  and 
that,  while  by  revealing  a  new  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence it  necessarily  mentioned  the  existence  of  per- 
sons not  known  by  the  religion  of  i:ature,  their  relation  to 
us,  and  the  conduct  of  that  scheme  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged for  our  benefit,  it  has  communicated  only  such 
information,  with  regard  to  this  new  set  of  facts  that 
are  to  be  received  upon  the  authority  of  revelation,  as 
is  of  real  importance,  leaving  many  points  in  dark- 
ness. Here  is  the  most  fruitful  subject  of  controversy  that 
can  be  conceived.  The  propositions  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture are  so  few  and  simple,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
those  who  rest  in  Scripture  to  disagree.  But  the  pride  of 
human  wisdom  does  not  readily  submit  to  be  confine(i 
within  bounds  so  narrow.  Those,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  speculate  upon  other  subjects,  continue  their 
speculations  upon  religion,  and,  forgetting  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  reason  with  regard  to  truths  that  are  revealed, 
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which  is  to  receive  with  humility  what  does  not  appear 
upon  examination  to  be  absurd,  they  reject  as  unimport- 
ant every  thing  that  reason  did  not  investigate ;  or  they 
endeavour,  by  means  of  reason,  to  carry  their  explanations 
and  discoveries  far  beyond  the  measure  of  light  contained 
in  the  Scripture ;  or  they  embarrass,  by  the  terms  and  dis- 
tinctions of  human  science,  subjects  so  imperfectly  re- 
vealed as  not  to  admit  of  them.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  employments  such  as 
these,  which  do  not  proceed  upon  certain  principles,  and 
do  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  any  fixed  rule.  When 
men  of  diiferent  modes  of  education,  and  different  habits 
of  thinking,  undervaluing  the  simplicity  of  the  facts  re- 
vealed in  Scripture,  and  desirous  to  be  wise  above  what 
is  written,  carry  their  inquiries  into  the  manner  of  these 
facts,  they  set  out  from  different  points,  they  wander  with- 
out a  guide  in  a  boundless  field  of  conjecture,  and,  having 
assumed  their  premises  at  pleasure,  they  arrive  at  opposite 
conclusions. 

Even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  "  the  form  of  sound 
words"  which  they  delivered  was  complicated,  and  dis- 
guised by  the  prejudices  of  those  who  embraced  it.  The 
Jewish  converts,  retaining  an  implicit  veneration  for  the 
teachers  of  the  law,  wished  to  incorporate  with  the  Chris- 
tian &ith  all  the  &bles  which  they  found  in  the  writings 
of  their  Rabbins  ;  and  many  of  the  heathen  converts  pro- 
ceeded to  canvass  the  subjects  of  revelation,  with  the  pre- 
sumptuous and  inquisitive  spirit  of  the  philosophy  which 
they  had  learned.  Hence  you  read  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
of  "  foolish  and  unlearned  questions  which  gender  strife ;" 
of  teachers  "  who,  concerning  the  truth  had  erred,  and 
overthrew  the  faith  of  some ;"  of  "  fables  and  endless 
genealogies ;"  and  of  "  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so 
called."  We  learn  from  Peter  that  the  unlearned  and 
unstable  wrested  some  things  in  Paul's  Epistles  that  are 
hard  to  be  understood,  and  the  other  Scriptures  also,  to 
their  own  destruction  :  and  it  is  a  tradition  from  the  ear- 
liest Christian  writers,  that  John  wrote  both  his  first 
Epistle  and  his  Gospel  with  a  view  to  combat  a  heresy 
concerning  our  Lord's  person,  which  attachment  to  the 
oriental  philosophy  had  introduced  amongst  the  first  Chris- 
tians.   If  controversy  thus  found  a  place  in  the  church 
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even  under  the  eye  of  the  apostles,  and  was  not  effbotnally 
repressed  by  their  explanation  of  their  own  words,  and  by 
their  authority,  you  may  expect  that  it  would  multiply 
fast  after  their  departure,  when  the  only  standard  of  faith 
was  the  written  word,  and  no  person  was  entitled  to  impose 
.his  interpretation  of  that  word  as  the  true  mind  of  the 
apostles.  The  same  presumptuous  curiosity,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  earliest  times,  continued  to  extend  to  all 
the  parts  of  Christian  doctrine.  Men  speculated  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  exist  with 
the  Father.  Instead  of  judging  of  the  evidences  of  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus,  they  proceeded  to  scan  the  reasons 
of  that  dispensation  which  they  were  required  to  believe. 
They  investigated  the  ])rinciples  upon  which  the  several 
parts  of  the  dispensation  combine  in  producing  the  end, 
and  they  pretended  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  the  mui- 
ner  of  their  operation.  They  spread  out  the  scanty  infor- 
mation which  Scripture  affords  upon  all  these  subjects  into 
large  systems.  But  the  original  materials  being  very  few, 
and  the  rest  being  supplied  by  imagination  and  false  phi- 
losophy, the  systems  differed  widely  from  one  anotiier, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  method  of  reconciling 
the  diflPerence. 

You  will  not  suppose  that  these  discussions  proceeded 
in  every  instance  purely  from  a  desire  of  attaining  the 
truth,  or  that  they  were  conducted  with  the  calm  disin- 
terested spirit  which  becomes  a  lover  of  knowledge.  Any 
person,  who  has  that  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
which  history  and  experience  afford,  will  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  other  passions  often  mingled  their  influence 
with  the  pride  of  reason.  Jealousy  of  a  rival  produced 
opposition  to  his  opinions,  so  that  some  systems  of  theo- 
logy grew  out  of  a  private  quarrel.  The  vices  of  an  in- 
dividual needed  some  shelter,  and  he  tried  to  find  it  in  the 
zeal  and  ingenuity  with  which  he  brought  forward  specu- 
lations upon  some  of  the  points  that  were  then  universally 
interesting.  The  love  of  power  induced  some  to  stand 
forth  as  the  leaders  in  theological  controversy,  whilst  meaner 
desires  dictated  to  others  the  station  which  they  were  to 
assume,  and  the  humble  offices  by  which  they  were  to 
maintain  the  combat.  Matters  of  order,  ceremonies  of 
worship,  and  all  those  usages  in  Christian  societies,  which 
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the  word  of  God  haa  left  as  matters  of  indifference  to  be 
regulated  by  human  prudence,  were  laid  hold  of  by  artful 
men,  who  knew  that  they  were  of  no  essential  importance, 
and  placed  in  such  a  light  as  to  be  the  most  effectual  means 
of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  Some  of  the 
eaiiiest  and  most  violent  controversies  respected  the  time 
of  celebrating  Easter;  and  the  history  of  the  church 
abounds  with  others  equally  insignificant  By  this  mix- 
ture of  more  ignoble  principles  with  the  presumptuous 
curiosity  that  pried  into  those  ^'  secret  things  which  belong 
to  the  Lord,"  theological  subjects  became  one  field  for 
exhibiting  the  angry  passions,  which  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  society.  Had 
that  field  been  wanting,  men  would  have  found  other  pre- 
texts for  acting,  fix)m  jealousy,  ambition,  and  avarice ;  and 
many  of  tlie  controversies  of  the  Christian  Church  are,  in 
one  respect,  a  proof  of  that  depravity  of  human  nature, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  remedy  brought  by  the  Gos* 
pel,  continued  to  operate  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  receive  that  religion. 

The  number  and  intricacy  of  theological  controversies 
were  very  much  increased  by  the  philosophy  of  the  times. 
In  the  second  century  the  philosophy  of  Plato  was  held 
in  the  highest  admiration,  and  some  of  the  learned  Chris- 
tians, having  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  later 
I^tonists,  retained  the  sentiments,  and  even  the  dress  of 
philosophers,  after  they  became  ihe  disciples  of  Christ 
In  the  third  century,  Origen,  who  by  the  extent  of  his 
erudition,  the  intenseness  of  his  application,  and  the  vigour 
of  his  genius,  was  qualified  to  lead  the  minds,  not  of  his 
contemporaries  only,  but  of  succeeding  ages,  was  a  pro- 
fessed Platonist  In  his  theological  system  he  accommo- 
dates the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine  to  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  Platonism ;  and  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  he  adopts  that  allegorical  and  mystical 
method  of  exposition,  to  which  the  luxuriant  fancy  and. 
the  sublime  imagery  of  the  Athenian  philosopher  had 
given  occasion,  and  the  Platonic  fitther  was  thus  able  to 
bring  out  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Scriptures  all  the  pro- 
found speculations  which  he  wished  to  find  there.  Origen 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  father  of  scholastic  theology, 
which  derives  its  name  from,  applying  the  terms  and.dis- 
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tinctioDS  of  human  icience  to  the  truths  of  revelation. 
Scholastic  theology  assumed  different  forms,  correspond- 
ing to  the  succession  of  particular  systems  of  philosophy. 
But  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  it  maintained 
this  general  character,  that  it  altered  and  corrupted  the 
divine  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  that,  by  affecting  metsp 
physical  precision  upon  suljects  which  the  Scriptures  have 
left  undefined,  it  was  productive  of  endless  controversies. 
The  progress  of  these  controversies,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  opposite  parties  to  entrench  their  opin- 
ions behind  definitions,  divisions,  and  terms  of  art,  recom- 
mended to  theologians  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The 
subtile  distinguishing  genius  of  Aristotle  had  invented  a 
language  peculiarly  fitted  to  convey  the  discriminatii^ 
tenets  of  their  systems,  and  his  authority  had  introduced 
and  established  the  syllogistical  mode  of  reasoning,  a  mode 
of  no  avail  in  making  discovery,  but  of  singular  use  in  dis- 
putation, because  it  furnishes  a  kind  of  defensive  weapons, 
which,  by  keeping  an  opponent  at  a  distance,  may,  when 
skilfully  managed,  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  gain  a 
victory.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  others,  which 
it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  the  Platonic  philosophy 
yielded  after  a  few  centuries  to  the  Peripatetic  The 
authority  of  Aristotle  became  as  coni^lete  in  the  schools 
of  theology  as  in  those  of  logic  or  metaphysics ;  and  all 
theological  systems  abounded  so  much  with  the  barbarous 
jargon  then  in  use,  that  we  cannot  at  this  day  understand 
the  opinions  which  were  held  upon  intricate  points  of 
divinity  without  attempting  to  learn  it.  Upon  all  subjects 
this  language  served  to  conoeal  ignorance  under  an  osten- 
tatious parade  of  words.  But  when  it  is  applied  to  those 
subjects  which  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  seen  meet  to  reveal 
in  very  imperfect  measure,  the  number  of  clear  ideas  bears 
so  very  small  a  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  words,  that 
the  study  of  it  forms  a  very  unprofitable  waste  of  time ; 
for  it  requires  much  labour  to  apprehend  the  meaning, 
and,  unless  your  mind  be  so  unhappily  constituted  as  to 
remember  words  better  than  things,  the  meaning  escapes 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  attained. 

Since  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  Aristotelian  phi« 
losophy  has  been  gradually  sinking  in  the  public  esteem ; 
and  the  human  mind,  having  broken  the  fetters  in  which 
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she  had  long  been  bound,  has  freely  canvassed  all  subjects 
connected  with  religion.  While  the  ablest  writers  have 
appeared  during  the  two  last  centuries  in  the  deistical  con- 
troyersyy  all  the  other  controversies  relating  both  to  the 
doctrine,  and  to  the  rites  or  discipline  of  the  Christian 
church,  have  called  forth  men  of  profound  erudition  and 
of  philosophical  minds.  The  same  causes  which  we  for- 
merly mentioned  have  produced  in  modem  times  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  both  with  regard  to  those  intricate 
questions  in  natural  theology  which  the  Gospel  has  not 
solved,  and  with  regard  to  those  new  points,  concerning 
which  the  information  given  in  Scripture  is  by  no  means 
satisfying  to  the  curiosity  of  man.  A  more  rational  cri- 
ticism, than  that  used  in  ancient  times,  has  been  applied 
to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  A  more  enlightened 
philosophy,  a  sounder  logic,  and  a  language  less  techn  - 
cal,  but  not  deficient  in  precision,  have  been  employed  in 
supporting  the  different  theological  opinions  which  former 
habits  of  thinking,  or  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  has 
led  men  to  adopt.  The  most  controverted  points  have 
been  the  subject  of  public  national  disputes,  as  well  as  of 
private  inquiry.  Churches  are  discriminated  from  one 
another  by  the  system  upon  those  points  which  enters  in- 
to their  creed ;  and  individual  members  of  every  church, 
with  that  boldness  of  inquiry  of  which  the  Reformation 
set  the  example,  have  carried  their  researches  into  many 
points  which  most  creeds  had  left  undefined.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  thorough  examination  of  the  Scripture  sys- 
tem has  been,  not  that  all  the  parts  of  it  are  understood, 
but  that  the  measure  in  which  they  can  be  understood  is 
known ;  every  unnecessary  degree  of  obscurity  which  had 
been  attached  to  them  is  removed,  and  the  limits  of  rea- 
son in  judging  of  religion,  together  with  the  proper  me- 
thod of  its  being  applied  to  that  subject,  are  ascertained. 
The  opponents  in  these  controversies  have  corrected  the 
errors  of  one  another.  The  appeals  which  have  been  con- 
stantly made  to  Scripture,  the  diligence  with  which  all 
the  passages  relating  to  every  subject  have  been  collect- 
ed, and  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  have  been  applied 
in  support  of  different  systems,  enable  an  impartial  in- 
quirer to  attain  the  true  meaning :  and  a  student  of  divi- 
nity must  be  very  much  wanting  to  himself,  if,  after  all 
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the  labours  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  he  does 
not  acquire  a  distinct  notion  of  the  various  opinions  that 
have  been  entertained  concerning  the  several  parts  of  the 
Scripture  system,  and  an  apprehension  of  the  train  of  ar- 
gument by  which  every  one  of  them  is  supported. 

A  review  of  the  controversies  forms  a  principal  part  of 
a  courae  of  theological  lectures.  We  do  not  bring  for- 
ward to  the  people  all  the  variety  of  opinions  which  have 
been  held  by  presumptuous  inquirers,  or  superficial  rea- 
soners.  To  men  who  have  not  leisure  to  speculate  upon 
religion,  and  who  require  the  united  force  of  all  its  doc- 
trines to  promote  those  practical  purposes,  which  are  of 
more  essential  importance  than  any  other,  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  present  "  the  form  of  sound  words,"  as  it  was  "  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,"  unembarrassed  by  human  dis- 
tinctions and  oppositions  of  science,  and  to  imprint  upon 
their  minds  the  consolation  and  '<  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness," which,  when  thus  stated,  it  is  well  fitted  to  admi- 
nister. This  is  the  business  of  preaching.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  business  of  students  of  divinity.  You  are  not 
masters  of  your  profession,  you  are  not  qualified  to  defend 
the  truth  against  the  multiplicity  of  error,  and  your  con- 
ceptions of  the  system  of  theology  have  not  that  enlai^e- 
ment  and  accuracy  which  they  might  have,  unless  you 
study  the  controverted  points  of  divinity.  It  is  true  that 
there  have  been  many  disputes  merely  verbal ;  that  there 
have  been  others  that  cannot  be  called  verbal,  the  matter 
of  which  is  wholly  unimportant;  and  that  perhaps  all 
have  been  conducted  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  which 
the  principles  of  Christian  toleration,  when  thoroughly 
understood,  will  enable  you  to  avoid.  These  general  re- 
marks will  find  their  proper  place  after  reviewing  the  par- 
ticular controversies.  But  in  that  review  you  will  meet 
with  many  which  turn  upon  points  so  essential  to  the 
Christian  faith,  where  the  arguments  upon  both  sides  ap- 
pear to  have  so  much  force,  and  have  been  urged  in  a 
manner  so  able,  and  so  well  fitted  to  enlighten  the  mind, 
that  you  will  think  it  childish  to  affect  to  despise  theolo- 
gical controvereies  in  general,  because  there  has  been  some 
impropriety  in  the  manner  of  their  being  conducted,  or 
because  some  of  them  are  insignificant. 
.   The  time  was  when  the  decision  of  all  theological  con- 
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trovenies  turned  upon  a  kind  of  traditioaal  authority. 
The  writers  in  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian 
church  were  supposed  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with 
fche  mind  of  the  apostles,  and  to  have  been  in  a  more  fe- 
^onrable  situation  for  knowing  the  truth  upon  all  difficult 
questions,  than  those  who  apply  to  the  study  of  theology 
in  later  times.     They  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  the 
lithers.     Their  opinions  were  resorted  to  \iith  a  kind  of 
"everence,  which  is  not  due  to  any  human  compositions. 
rhey  were  considered  as  the  only  sure  interpreters  of 
Scripture ;  and  such  confidence  was  reposed  in   their  in- 
erpretation,  that  their  works  were  sometimes  placed  very 
learly  upon  a  level  with  the  inspired  writings.  The  charm 
if  human  authority  was  dispelled  by  the  Reformation.   An 
iccurate  enlightened  criticism  has  appreciated  the  merit 
if  the  Christian  fathers.     We  allow  them  all  the  credit, 
rhich  is  due  to  honest  men  attesting  facts  that  came  with- 
n  their  own  knowledge.     We  venerate  their  antiquity; 
re  prize  that  knowledge  of  the  early  rites  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  of  the  tradition  of  doctrine  from  the  days  of 
he  apostles,  which  can  be  derived  only  from  them.   Above 
U,  we  consider  their  writings  as  an  inestimable  treasure 
ipon  this  account,  that  by  their  mention  of  the  books  of 
he  New  Testament,  and  by  the  quotations  from  Scripture 
dth  which  they  abound,  they  are  to  us  the  vouchers  of 
lie  authenticity  of  the  sacred  books,  and  of  the  manner  in 
^hich  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  completed.     But  our 
ense  of  their  merit,  and  of  their  importance  to  the  Chris- 
ian  &ith  in  the  character  of  historians,  does  not  induce 
8  to  submit  to  them  as  teachers.     Without  any  invidious 
etraction,  with  every  indulgence  which  the  manners  of 
le  times  and  the  iinperfection  of  other  early  writers  de- 
land  for  the  Christian  fathers,  Protestants  adhere  to  their 
^ing  principle,  which  is  this,  to  consider  the  Scriptures 
i  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith.     They  have  learned  to 
ill  no  man  their  master,  because  one  is  their  Master, 
ren  Christ :  and  in  interpreting  the  words  of  Christ  and 
is  apostles,  they  consider  themselves  as  no  less  entitled 
i  judge  for  themselves,  and  as,  in  some  respects,  no  less 
ludified  to  form  a  sound  judgment,  than  those  who,  living 
I  earlier  times,  had  prejudices  and  disadvantages  from 
hich  we  may  be  exempt    I  cannot  express  this  principle 
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better  than  in  the  words  of  our  Confeasion  of  Faith  :*- 
^  The  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  controverues  of  reli- 
gion are  to  be  determinedy  and  all  decrees  of  councils,  qpi- 
nions  of  ancient  writers,  doctrines  of  men,  and  priyate 
spirits,  are  to  be  examined,  and  in  whose  sentence  we  are 
to  rest,  can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in 
the  Scripture." 

This  is  the  principle  to  be  followed  in  that  review  of  the 
great  controversies  of  religion,  which  forms  a  prominent 
subject  of  my  lectures.  I  may  often  give  you,  from  an- 
cient writers,  the  history  of  opinions,  and  may  occasional- 
ly combat  those  misrepresentations  of  that  history  which 
are  found  in  modem  authors,  eager  to  call  in  every  aid  to 
support  their  particular  systems.  But  I  shall  quote  the 
Christian  fathers  as  historians,  not  as  authorities.  I  know 
no  authority  upon  which  you  ought  to  rest  in  judging  of 
the  truth  of  any  doctrine  but  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore 
I  consider  sacred  criticism  as  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  study  of  theology.  We  are  to  avail  ourselves  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, {.  e.  with  the  meaning  of  single  words,  with  the 
usual  acceptation  of  phrases,  and  with  the  real  amount  of 
figurative  expression.  We  are  to  study  the  general  cus- 
toms of  the  people  amongst  whom  that  language  was  used, 
and  the  habits  of  thinking  which  might  dictate  a  particular 
phraseology  to  some  writers.  We  are  to  investigate  the 
mind  of  an  author,  by  comparing  his  language  in  one 
place  with  that  which  occurs  in  another,  and  we  are  to 
endeavour  to  attain  a  full  and  precise  conception  of  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Scripture  upon  every  point,  by  laying 
together  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  stated 
under  different  views. 

It  is  by  this  patient  exercise  of  reason  and  criticism  that 
a  student  of  divinity  is  emancipated  from  all  subjection  to 
the  opinions  of  men,  and  led  most  certainly  into  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  the  great  object  of  my  lec- 
tures to  assist  you  in  this  exercise,  and  I  may  hope,  after 
having  bestowed  much  pains  in  going  before  you,  to  be 
of  some  use  in  abridging  your  labf>ur.  by  pointing  out  the 
shortest  and  most  successful  mt  :  -^rl  of  arriving  at  the 
conclusion.  I  shall  not  decline  fri-  -jl'  ny  opinion  upon 
the  passages  which  I  quote,  and  t: .  '  .'uiDarison  of  Scrip- 
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tore  which  I  shall  often  make.  But  I  do  not  desire  you 
to  pay  more  regard  to  my  opinions  than  to  those  of  any 
other  writer,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  you  upon 
examination  to  be  well  founded.  You  will  derive  more 
benefit  from  canvassing  what  I  say  than  from  imbibing  all 
that  I  can  teach ;  and  the  most  useful  lessons  which  you 
can  learn  from  me  are  a  habit  of  attention,  a  love  of  truth, 
and  a  spirit  of  inquiry. 
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Our  Shorter  Catechism,  and  our  Confession  of  Faith,  are 
formed  upon  the  course  in  which  systems  of  divinity  com- 
monly proceed,  and  both  of  them  are  clear  and  well  di- 
gested. You  will  find  another  excellent  abridgment  of 
the  ordinary  course  in  Marckii  Medulla  Theologiae,  a 
duodecimo  of  300  pages,  which  used  to  be  the  text  book 
in  St  Mary's  College,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  student  of  divinity,  not  early,  but  be- 
fore he  finishes  his  studies.  You  will  see  in  this  little  book 
all  the  controversies  that  have  been  agitated.  But  you 
will  see  them  in  the  order  of  the  system,  and  the  order  is 
this.  Afler  a  general  account  of  the  nature  of  theology, 
and  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  principle  of  theology,  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  succeed  one  another.  God  and  the  Tri- 
nity— the  decrees  of  God — the  execution  of  these  decrees 
in  the  works  of  Creation — a  view  of  the  visible  and  invisi- 
ble world — the  Providence  and  government  which  God 
exercises  over  his  works— man — the  state  of  innocence — 
the  fall — the  consequences  of  sin — the  covenant  of  grace — 
the  person,  offices,  and  state  of  the  Mediator  of  the  cove- 
nant— the  benefits  of  the  covenant — the  duties  of  those 
who  partake  of  the  benefits — the  sacraments— the  Church 
— the  final  condition  of  mankind. 

Upon  all  these  subjects,  the  orthodox  doctrine  is  stated, 
and  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  doctrine  are  answered,  so  that  every  chapter 
contains  an  account  of  the  several  opinions,  that  have  been 
held  upon  all  the  points  that  occur  in  the  chapter.  I  was 
afraid  to  entangle  myself  in  this  course,  partly  from  an  ap- 
prehension, proceeding  both  upon  the  number  of  subjects 
which  it  embraces,  and  upon  the  experience  of  other  pro- 
fessors of  divinity  who  have  engaged  in  it,  that  it  was 
likely  to  stretch  out  to  such  a  length,  as  to  leave  me  no 
hope  of  finishing  my  lectures  during  the  longest  term  of 
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attendance  which  the  law  prescribes  to  students;    and 
partly  from  an  opinion  that  the  arrangement  adopted  in 
the  ordinary  course  is  not  the  most  perfect.     You  will  not 
think  this  opinion  ill  founded,  when  you  come  to  read 
Marckii  Medulla ;  for  there,  and  I  believe  in  every  other 
of  the  common  systems,  there  is  so  close  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  subjects  treated  under  the  different  heads,  that 
the  same  principles  are  frequently  resorted  to  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  orthodox  doctrine ;  objections,  the  same  in 
sabstance  with  those  that  had  been  answered  in  a  former 
chapter,  recur  under  a  different  form,  and  the  same  an- 
swers are  repeated  with  only  a  little  variation  in  the  man- 
ner of  applying  them.     I  am  very  far  from  condemning 
this  arrangement  as  in  all  respects  improper.     It  was 
adopted  by  very  able  men ;  it  is  most  useiul  for  giving 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture system ;  and  there  is  one  book  in  which  it  appears 
to  such  advantage,  that  what  I  account  its  imperfection 
is  almost  forgotten,  I  mean   Calvin*s  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  a  book  written  in  Latin,  that  is  not 
only  perpicuous,  but  elegant,  and  giving  a  most  masterly 
comprehensive  view  of  the  great  points  of  theology.     It 
consists  of  four  books.     The  first  is  entitled,  De  Cogni- 
tione  Dei  Creatoris.     The  second,  De  Cognitione  Dei 
Redemptoris.     The  third,  De  Modo  Percipiendse  Chris- 
ti  gratis,  et  qui  fructus  inde  nobis  proveniant,  et  qui  ef- 
fectus    consequantur.      The  fourth,  De  Externis  Mediis 
ad  Salutem.    It  requires  much  time  to  read  this  book 
carefully ;  but  when  a  student  has  leisure  to  make  it  his 
business,    he  will  find   his   labour  abundantly    recom- 
pensed ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  more  useful  book  for  a  cler- 
gyman in  the  country.    It  may  be  purchased  for  a  trifle, 
and  it  is  the  best  body  of  divinity.    But  excellent  and  pro- 
fitable as  this  book  is,  the  imperfection  which  I  mentioned 
adheres  to  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  composed ;  and  al- 
though the  order  of  Calvin's  Institutes  appears  to  me  sim- 
pler and  more  natural  than  that  of  any  other  system  which 
I  have  read,  yet  I  think  that,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  follow 
it,  I  should  be  reminded  by  frequent  repetitions,  that  a 
more  perfect  arrangement  might  have  rendered  the  course 
shorter  and  less  fatiguing. 
This  impression  led  me  to  attend  to  another  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  eontrorerries,  whicli  bis  been  ezeciiled  with 
mach  ability  by  mmie  tbeological  wiiten.     Every  eontro- 
Yenj  is  staged  by  itself;  »•  e.  all  the  cUstingnishii^  ofH- 
nions  of  those,  who  derive  a  particular  name  from  the  pe- 
culiarity of  their  tenets,  are  brought  into  one  view,  and 
are  referred  to  one  general  principle,  so  that  yoa  aee  the 
system  of  their  creed,  and  can  inark  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  several  parts.    To  give  an  example :  Socinianism 
is  the  system  of  those  who  hold  the  opinions  of  Socinos.  The 
principle  of  Socinianism  is,  that  man  may  be  saved  by  thtt 
religion,  which  is  founded  upon  the  relation  between  Grod  the 
Creator,  and  man  his  creature.    From  this  principle  flow  « 
their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  intention  of  Christ's  death 
as  a  witness  to  the  truth,  and  an  example  to  his  ft^llow- 
ers,  but  not  as  an  atonement  for  sin  ;  their  exclusion  of 
mysteries  from  religion  ;  and  all  the  tenets  by  which  they 
transform  the  Christian  religion  into  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  morality.   The  principle  of  Pelagianism,  or  of  those 
who  hold  the  opinions  of  Pelagius,  is  this,  that  the  natural 
powers  of  man  since  the  fall  are  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
keep  the  law  of  God.     From  this  principle  flow  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Pelagians  concerning  original  sin,  the  decrees 
of  God,  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  measure  of 
perfection  which  may  be  attained  upon  earth. 

This  methed  of  arranging  the  controvereies  is  manifest- 
ly much  more  scientific  than  the  former.  In  every  set  of 
opinions  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  system,  there  are 
some  leading  principles  which  connect  the  several  parts. 
It  is  an  agreeable  exercise  of  the  understanding  to  trace 
these  principles,  and  to  mark  that  kind  of  unity  and  sub- 
ordination which  arises  from  their  influence.  It  is  an  act 
of  justice  in  those  who  examine  the  opinions  of  others,  to 
take  into  view  that  mutual  dependence  which  renders  them 
a  consistent  whole ;  and  it  is  an  endless  unavailing  task  to  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  truth  against  a  multitude  of  detached 
errors,  unless  your  reasoning  reach  the  sources  from  which 
these  errors  proceed.  I  recommend  it,  therefore,  to  those 
students  who,  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  have  attained 
an  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity and  with  the  particular  doctrines  of  our  faith,  to 
study  the  most  important  controversies  in  this  scientific 
manner.     You  will  derive  much  assistance  in  this  branch 
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of  your  researches  from  Mosheim's  Church  History,  which 
is  an  invaluable  treasure  of  theological  knowledge.  This 
most  learned  and  ingenious  author,  who,  when  read  along 
with  the  able  and  judicious  notes  of  his  translator  Mao- 
laine,  10  in  almost  every  instance  a  safe  guide,  has  given,  in 
one  division  of  his  work,  a  summary  of  all  the  heresies  or 
particular  opinions  that  were  held  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  Church.  He  has  traced  their  rise  and  their  progress, 
and  has  discriminated,  with  critical  acumen,  those  which 
appear  to  an  ordinary  eye  almost  the  same.  As  his  work, 
froai  its  nature,  makes  mention  of  all  the  controversies, 
both  those  which  are  important  and  those  which  are  trifling, 
you  cannot  expect  that  even  the  opinions,  upon  which  he 
has  judged  it  proper  to  bestow  the  most  particular  atten- 
tion, will  be  fully  elucidated  in  a  book  which  comprehends 
isuch  an  extent  of  time,  and  such  a  variety  of  matter.  You 
will  supply  this  unavoidable  defect  by  the  books  which 
Mosheim  quotes  in  his  notes,  or  which  I  recommend :  and 
from  the  general  index  which  he  furnishes,  and  the  treatises 
which  professedly  explain  the  particular  subjects,  you  will 
be  able  to  form  a  distinct  connected  view  of  every  one  of 
the  five  controversies  which  are  universally  interesting,  and 
which  are  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  Arianism, 
Pelagianism,  Socinianism,  Arminianism,  and  the  Popish 
controversy.  There  are  many  other  controversies  that 
turn  upon  very  important  points.  But  they  have  not  been 
so  perfectly  digested  into  the  form  of  a  system  as  the  five 
now  mentioned,  nor  have  they  been  defended  with  such 
ability  as  to  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  attention  of  a  student. 
Although  I  thus  earnestly  recommend  attention  to  the 
scientifical  arrangement  of  the  controversies,  I  have  been 
restrained  from  adopting  it  as  the  plan  of  my  course  by 
the  following  reasons.  Some  of  the  five  great  controver- 
sies resemble  one  another  in  several  points.  Thus  Pela- 
gianism and  Arminianism  both  turn  upon  the  natural  pow- 
ers which  man  has,  since  the  fall,  to  obey  the  will  of  God. 
Socinianism  agrees  with  Pelagianism  upon  this  point,  and 
it  agrees  with  Arianism  in  denying  that  Jesus  is  truly  God, 
while  it  differs  from  Arianism  in  the  account  which  it  gives 
of  his  person.  You  may  judge  from  this  specimen,  that 
although  the  scientifical  method,  which  I  mentioned,  is  un* 
questionably  the  best  for  making  you  acquaiated  with  any 
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particular  system  of  opinions,  yet  to  us,  who  mean  to  re- 
view all  the  most  important  controverted  points,  it  would 
necessarily  be  attended  with  much  repetition.  We  should 
often  meet,  under  different  names,  with  the  same  objec- 
tions, and  the  same  heretical  opinions,  and  we  should  be 
obliged  to  bring  forward  the  same  arguments  and  the  same 
passages  of  Scripture  in  answer  to  them.  Further,  our  ob- 
ject is  not  so  much  to  know  who  held  the  particular  opini- 
ons, and  what  was  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  but  what 
were  the  various  opinions  upon  the  great  subjects  of  theo- 
logy, and  what  were  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rested. 
We  may  attain  this  object,  although  we  confound  the 
shades  of  difference  between  systems  that  nearly  approach, 
and  therefore  to  us  it  were  a  needless  waste  of  research 
and  of  time  to  discriminate  them  nicely.  Further  still,  as 
every  one  of  the  five  great  controversies  embraces  particu- 
lar opinions  upon  many  different  points,  the  arranging  the 
five  separately  breaks  the  subjects  of  theology  into  parts, 
and  does  not  afford  a  full  united  view  of  any  one  subject 
You  will  understand  what  I  mean  from  an  example.  Be- 
sides the  opinions  of  the  early  ages  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  one  opinion  was  held  in  the  third  century  by 
Arius,  another  at  a  much  later  period  by  Socinus,  and  a 
third  has  been  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  make  himself  master  of  this  inter- 
esting subject  will  desire  to  see  the  different  opinions 
brought  together,  that  he  may  compare  their  probability, 
that  he  may  judge  of  the  support  which  every  one  of  them 
receives  from  particular  passages  of  Scripture,  or  from  the 
analogy  of  faith,  and  may  thus  attain  a  conclusion  which 
he  can  defend  by  good  reasons.  Had  you  a  book  conti- 
nually by  you,  in  which  all  the  controversies  were  arranged 
singly,  you  might  make  a  collation  of  the  different  opinions 
upon  the  same  subject,  by  reading  first  a  part  of  Arianism, 
then  the  corresponding  part  of  Socinianisni,  and  next  the 
corresponding  part  of  that  system  which  is  called  Ortho- 
dox, in  the  same  manner  as  you  get  a  full  view  of  a  siege 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  passing  directly  from  the  por- 
tion of  the  siege  which  is  written  in  one  book  of  the  his- 
tory of  Thucydides,  to  the  portion  of  the  same  siege  which 
is  writen  in  another  book.  But  you  could  not  make  this 
collation  in  hearing  a  course  of  lectures,  unless  I  repeated 
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under  one  controversy  as  much  of  what  I  had  said  under 
the  corresponding  part  of  another,  as  to  bring  it  to  your 
mind ;  and  this  repetition  would  be  a  proof  that  the  ar- 
rangement, however  fevourable  to  your  understanding  any 
one  system  of  opinions,  is  unfavourable  to  your  understand- 
ing the  whole  controverted  subject. 

Once  more,  there  is  in  the  different  opinions  upon  the 
same  subject  a  progress  that  may  be  traced,  by  which  you 
see  how  one  paved  the  way  for  the  other ;  and  the  succeed- 
ing opinion  is  often  iUustrated  by  the  preparation  which 
had  been  made  for  its  reception.  This  advantage  is  lost, 
when  you  throw  together  the  different  subjects  that  were 
agitated  in  one  system  of  opinions.  You  see,  in  this  way, 
the  chain  which  binds  together  all  the  parts  of  Pelagian- 
ism,  Arminianism,  or  Socinianism.  But  in  passing  sdong 
the  chain,  you  miss  the  thread  which  conducts  you  from 
the  opinions  on  a  particular  subject  found  under  one  sys- 
tem, to  the  opinions  on  the  same  subject  found  under  an- 
other. 

For  these  reasons,  I  resolved  neither  to  follow  the  path 
of  the  ordinary  systems  of  theology,  nor  to  adopt  the  more 
scientific  mode  of  classing  the  opinions  that  distinguish 
different  sects  of  Christians.    The  plan  of  my  course  is  this : 

Out  of  the  mass  of  matter  that  is  found  in  the  system,  I 
select  the  great  subjects,  which  have  agitated  and  divided 
the  minds  of  those  who  profess  to  build  their  faith  upon 
the  same  Scriptures.  I  consider  every  one  of  these  sub- 
jects separately  ;  I  present  the  whole  train  and  progress  of 
opinions  that  have  been  held  concerning  it ;  and  I  state 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest,  passing  slightly  over 
those  opinions  which  are  now  forgotten,  or  whose  extrava- 
gance prevents  any  danger  of  their  being  revived,  and 
dwelling  upon  those  whose  plausibility  gave  them  at  any 
time  a  general  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  or  which 
still  retain  their  influence  and  credit  amongst  some  deno- 
minations of  Christians. 

In  selecting  the  great  subjects  to  be  thus  brought  for- 
ward, I  was  guided  by  that  general  view  of  the  Gospel 
which  was  formerly  illustrated.  We  found  its  distinguish- 
ing character  to  be  the  religion  of  sinners, — a  remedy  for 
the  present  state  of  moral  evil,  provided  by  the  love  of 
Grod  the  Fatheis  brought  into  the  world  by  Jesus  Christy 
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and  applied  by  the  iDfluences  of  the  Spirit.  All  the  contro- 
versies which  are  scattered  through  the  ordinaiT'  syntetrnf 
and  which  have  been  classed  under  the  different  heada^ 
Arianism,  Pelagianism,  Arminianism,  and  Socinianism, 
respect  either  the  Persons  by  whom  the  remedy  is  brought 
and  applied,  or  the  remedy  itself.  The  different  opinioiM 
respecting  the  Persons  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  Ariai^ 
a  part  of  the  Socinian,  and  all  that  is  commonly  called  thp 
Trinitarian  controversy,  upon  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  dif- 
ferent opinions  concerning  the  remedy  itself  respect  either 
the  nature  of  the  remedy,  the  extent  of  the  remedy,  or  the 
application  of  it ;  and  they  comprehend  the  whole  system 
of  Pelagian  and  Arminian  principles,  a  part  of  the  Socini- 
an, and  many  of  Uie  doctrines  of  Popery.  Opinions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  depend  upon  the  apprehensions 
entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  disease;  so  that  all  the 
questions  concerning  original  sm,  the  demerit  of  sin,  and 
the  manner  in  which  guilt  can  be  expiated,  fall  under  this 
head.  Opinions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  remedy  embrace 
the  questions  concerning  universal  and  particular  redemp- 
tion, and  concerning  the  decrees  of  God.  Opinions  as  to 
the  application  of  the  remedy  turn  upon  the  necessity  of 
divine  assistance,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed 
and  received,  and  the  effects  which  it  produces  upon  the 
mind  and  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  by  this  distribution  we 
do  not  omit  any  of  the  great  controversies,  with  which 
students  of  divinity  ought  to  be  acquainted ;  at  the  same 
time,  by  tracing  with  undistracted  attention  the  progress 
of  opinions  upon  every  subject,  by  viewing  their  points  of 
opposition,  and  examining  their  respective  merits,  we  con- 
sider one  subject  closely  upon  all  sides  before  we  proceed 
to  another,  and  are  thus  saved  the  necessity  of  returning 
at  any  future  period  upon  the  ground  which  we  had 
formerly  trodden.  Much  light  will  probably  be  struck 
from  this  collision  of  different  opinions.  You  have  expe- 
rience that  you  are  never  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
a  subject,  as  when  you  have  heard  the  discussion  of  the 
several  questions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  either  in  conver- 
sation, or  in  more  formal  debate  ;  and  therefore  you  have 
reason  to  expect  that  your  knowledge  of  theology  will  be 
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rendered  much  more  accurate  and  profound,  by  canvas* 
sing  the  different  opinions  held  in  a  succession  of  ages  by 
very  able  men,  and  defended  by  them  with  a  zeal  that 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  omitted  any  argument,  be- 
cause it  was  dictated  not  only  by  the  love  of  truth,  but  in 
many  instances  by  the  desire  of  victory. 

After  I  have  derived  all  the  benefit  which  the  labours 
of  these  men  can  afford,  in  opening  to  you  those  doctrines 
of  Christianity  which  are  the  great  subject  of  your  studies, 
I  next  consider  the  church  of  Christ  as  a  society  founded 
by  its  Author.  This  branch  of  our  course  entered  into 
the  general  view  of  the  Scripture  system  ;  and  it  demands 
your  particular  attention,  not  only  from  the  mention  made 
of  it  in  Scripture,  but  also  from  the  many  violent  contro- 
versies to  which  it  has  given  birth.  The  notion  of  a  so- 
ciety implies  the  use  of  certain  external  observances,  which 
are  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  other  societies,  and  to 
maintain  order  amongst  the  members.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, in  speaking  of  the  Christian  society,  to  give  a  history 
of  church  government,  or  an  account  of  the  various  prac- 
tices and  questions  which  have  occurred  upon  this  head ; 
and  in  this  account  I  am  led  to  investigate  the  grounds  of 
that  claim  advanced  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  Head 
of  the  church,  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth.  There 
are  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
fell  under  some  of  the  controversies  that  we  propose  to  re- 
view. But  these  doctrines  were  only  called  in  as  auxili- 
aries of  the  hierarchy,  to  lend  their  aid  in  supporting  that 
system  of  spiritual  power,  of  which  the  claim  made  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  principal  pillar ;  so  that  by  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  Popish  controversy  belongs  to  the 
head  of  church  government. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  country,  to  consider  Church  go- 
vernment without  bestowing  attention  upon  the  claims  of 
Episcopacy  and  Presbytery.  After  examining  the  sup- 
port which  they  derive  from  the  word  of  God,  and  from 
the  practice  of  antiquity,  the  transition  is  natural  to  the 
constitution  of  that  Church,  of  which  you  expect  to  become 
members.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  like  every  other  esta- 
blished Church,  requires  her  office-bearers  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  of  their  faith.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider the  right  upon  which  such  a  requisition  rests,  and  the 
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propriety  of  that  right  being  exercised.  The  peculiar 
doctrines  contained  in  that  declaration,  which  we  call  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  will  have  passed  in  review  before  we 
come  to  this  part  of  our  course.  But  it  will  be  proper  that 
you  attend  to  the  reason  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  wor- 
ship, in  which  you  may  soon  be  called  to  preside,  and  to 
the  principles  of  that  discipline  and  government,  of  which 
you  may  soon  be  called  to  be  the  guardians  and  the  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  different  parts  of  the  office  of  a  parish  minister  are 
familiar  to  those  who  live  in  this  country,  where  they  are 
not  neglected.  But  some  observations,  with  regard  to  the 
importance  of  performing  them  properly,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  may  be  rendered  most  useful,  will  not  ap- 
pear unseasonable  to  those  who  are  about  to  enter  upon 
the  office  of  the  ministry ;  and  there  is  one  branch  of  that 
office,  I  mean  the  preparation  and  the  delivery  of  sermons, 
concerning  which,  after  all  that  you  have  heard  of  com* 
position  elsewhere,  you  will  naturally  expect  some  practi* 
cal  rules  in  a  place  where  your  own  discourses,  the  legal 
specimen  of  your  proficiency  in  the  study  of  theology,  are 
exhibited  and  judged. 

When  I  have  filled  up  this  plan  to  my  own  satisfeiction, 
I  shall  think  that  I  discharge  that  part  of  the  public  duties 
of  my  station  which  consists  in  lecturing,  by  contributing 
the  whole  stock  of  my  information  and  experience  for  your 
advantage.  My  principle  is  to  condense  the  execution  of 
the  plan  as  much  as  possible.  I  shall  be  disappointed,  if 
I  be  not  able  to  comprise  my  whole  course  in  such  a  pe- 
riod as  will  give  to  every  residing  student  of  divinity  an 
opportunity,  if  he  chooses,  of  hearing  ail  the  parts  of  it ; 
and  I  shall  think  it  an  advantage,  if,  by  omitting  some 
parts,  and  abridging  others,  I  can  so  reduce  the  course, 
as  to  admit  of  passing  over  it  twice,  in  the  time  prescribed 
for  regular  attendance  at  college. 

Turretin,  abridged  by  Russenius,  is  a  very  useful  book  for  giving  a 

short  view  of  all  the  controverted  points. 
Stapferi  Instit.  Theol.  Polemicee,  in  5  vols*  is  a  valuable  work.  The 

diflferent  systems  of  opinions  concerning  the  truths  of  religion  are 

there  separately  arranged. 
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BOOK  III. 


OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  SON,  THE  SPIRIT^  AND  THB 
MANNER  OF  THEIR  BEING  UNITED  WITH  THE  FA- 
THER. 


The  Gospel  reveals  two  persons,  whose  existence  was  not 
known  by  the  light  of  nature;  the  Son,  by  whom  the  re- 
medy offered  in  the  Gospel  was  brought  into  the  world, 
and  the  Spirit,  by  whom  it  is  applied.  The  revelation 
ocmceming  the  first  of  these  persons  is  much  more  lull 
than  that  concerning  the  second,  and  has  given  occasion 
to  a  greater  variety  of  opinions.  I  shall  begin  therefore 
with  stating  the  opinions  concerning  the  Son ;  I  shall  next 
give  a  short  view  of  the  opinions  concerning  the  Spirit ; 
after  which,  there  will  remain  a  general  subject,  arising, 
as  we  shall  find,  out  of  the  illustration  of  these  separate 
branches  ;  and,  in  speaking  of  this,  I  shall  have  to  state 
the  opinions  respecting  the  manner  in  which  these  two 
persons  are  united  with  the  Father. 


CHAP.  I. 


OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  SON. 


In  entering  upon  the  opinions  concerning  the  person  of 
the  Son,  I  must  warn  you  not  to  consider  the  subject  as 
unimportant  It  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Priestley,  that  the 
value  of  the  Grospel  does  not,  in  any  degree,  depend  upon 
the  idea  which  we  may  entertain  concerning  the  person  of 
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Christ,  because  all  that  is  tmly  interesting  to  us,  is  the 
object  of  his  mission,  and  the  authority  with  which  his  doc- 
trine is  promulgated.  But  this  language  is  inconsistent 
with  the  general  strain  of  the  New  Testament,  a  great  part 
of  which  we  shall  find  occupied  in  giving  us  just  concep- 
tions of  the  person  of  Christ :  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  Christian  Church,  who  have  can- 
vassed this  subject  with  much  diligence,  and  with  deep  in* 
terest,  ever  since  the  Gospel  appeared :  It  is  inconsistent 
with  the  zeal  which  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  associates  have 
discovered  in  communicating  their  opinions  upon  this  sub- 
ject to  the  world ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural 
propensity  to  which  the  Scriptures  have  graciously  ac- 
commodated themselves,  and  by  which  every  one  is  led  to 
connect  the  importance  of  a  message  with  the  dignity  of 
the  messenger.  It  does  not  become  any  one  to  suppose, 
that  the  discoveries  made  in  the  Gospel  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ  contain  merely  a  popular  argument,  to 
which  it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  attend.  But  it  becomes 
every  person,  who  believes  that  the  message  proceeds  from 
heaven,  to  receive  with  reverence  the  discoveries  concern- 
ing the  messenger,  as  conveying  important  truth,  which 
claims  the  attention  of  every  understanding  to  which  it  is 
made  known,  and  creates  duties  which  a  Christian  ought 
not  to  neglect. 

With  this  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
I  proceed  to  analyse  the  opinions  concerning  the  Person 
of  Christ.  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  order  of  time, 
because  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  dates 
of  particular  opinions,  because  the  order  in  which  they 
arose  is  not  always  very  material,  and  because  the  frequent 
revival  of  old  opinions  in  new  systems  would  render  a  chro- 
nology of  them  full  of  repetitions.  Neitlier  do  I  propose 
to  fatigue  your  attention  with  the  useless  uninteresting  de- 
tail of  all  the  extravagant  conceits  broached  by  particular 
men,  or  of  the  minute  shades  of  difference  among  those 
who  agreed  in  their  general  system.  I  shall  furnish  you 
with  the  information  that  is  of  real  importance,  by  bring- 
ing forward  the  three  great  systems  upon  this  subject 
Their  features  are  strongly  marked  and  clearly  discrimi- 
nated, and  they  appear  to  comprehend  all  the  variety  of 
which  the  subject  admits,  because  the  several  opinions 
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which  have  at  some  times  been  exploded  and  at  other  times 
revived,  are  always  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  these  three 
systems. 

The  simplest  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ 
is  that  he  was  merely  a  man  who  had  no  existence  before 
he  was  born  of  Mary ;  who  was  distinguished  from  the 
{braver  messengers  of  heaven,  not  by  any  thing  more  sacred 
in  his  original  character,  but  by  the  virtues'  of  his  life,  and 
by  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which,  upon  account  of 
the  peculiar  importance  of  his  conmiission,  he  was  invest- 
ed ;  who,  after  he  had  executed  this  commission  with  fide- 
lity, with  fortitude,  and  zeal,  was  rewarded  for  his  obe- 
dience to  God,  his  good-will  to  men,  and  his  patience  un- 
der suffering,  by  being  raised  from  the  dead,  and  exalted 
to  the  highest  honour,  being  constituted  at  his  resurrection 
the  Lord  of  the  creation,  and  entering  at  that  time  into  a 
kingdom  which  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
the  administration  of  which  entitles  him  to  reverence  and 
submission  from  the  human  race.  Some  who  held  this  ge- 
neral system  admitted  that  Jesus  was  born  in  a  miraculous 
maimer  of  a  virgin ;  while  others  contend  that  he  was  li- 
tendly  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Some  said  that  Je- 
sus might  be  worshipped  upon  account  of  the  dominion  to 
which  he  is  raised ;  while  others,  who  allow  that  gratitude 
and  honour  are  due  to  him,  confine  adoration  to  the  Fa- 
ther. But  these  two  differences  do  not  affect  the  general 
principle  of  the  system.  In  whatsoever  manner  Jesus 
came  into  the  world,  he  is,  according  to  this  system,  4^tXc^ 
m$^^»$^  a  mere  man ;  and  whether  reverence  in  general, 
or  that  particular  expression  of  reverence  that  is  called 
adoration,  be  considered  as  due  to  him,  it  is  not  upon  ac- 
count of  any  essential  property  of  his  nature,  but  upon  ac- 
count of  a  dominion  that  was  given  him  by  God. 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  rests  are,  the  ge- 
neral strain  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  Jesus  is  foretold  as  the  seed  of  the  woman ;  the  ge- 
neral strain  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  our  Lord 
speaks  of  himself,  and  his  apostles  speak  of  him,  as  a  man ; 
^e  accounts  of  his  birth,  his  childhood,  his  sufferings,  and 
his  giving  up  the  ghost ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Scriptures  frequently  state  his  glory  as  the  recompense  of 
what  he  did  upon  earth.     The  argument  drawn  ^nv  lV\\% 

VOL.  I.     .  Q 
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language  of  Scripture  is  supported  by  general  reasonings 
coucorning  the  fitness  of  employing  a  man,  whose  life  is  a 
pattern  which  we  may  be  supposed  capable  of  imitating, 
and  whose  resurrection  and  exaltation  ftimish  an  encour- 
agement, suited  to  the  condition  of  those  who  encounter 
l^ardships  the  same  in  kind  with  those  which  he  overcame : 
and  this  argument  is  defended  by  attempts  to  explain  away 
such  passages  of  Scripture  as  seem  to  contradict  the  sys- 
tem, and  particularly  by  referring  every  thing  that  is  said 
of  the  glory  of  Christ  to  that  power  which  was  given  him 
upon  earth,  or  to  that  state  of  exaltation  which  he  now 
holds  in  heaven. 

It  is  said  that  this  opinion  was  held  in  the  first  century 
by  a  small  sect  of  Jewish  converts,  called  the  Ebionites, 
who  received  no  other  part  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament but  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  after  reject- 
ing the  first  two  chapters.  The  opinion  was  openly  taught 
by  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century ;  and  Eusebius  says  that  Theodotus  was  the  first 
who  taught  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ.*  It  may  be 
traced  also  in  other  systems  that  divided  the  Christian 
church  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  met  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century.  But  after  that  Council, 
this  opinion  appears  to  have  been  exploded  till  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  when  it  was  revived  by  Socinus,  and 
propagated  among  his  disciples,  who  abounded  in  Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary,  and  Poland.  It  continues  to  form  one 
of  the  leading  characteristical  features  of  those  who  are 
called  Socinians.  It  was  insinuated  with  modesty  and 
diffidence  by  some  eminent  men  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century,  amongst  whom  is  Lardner,  who  has  deserved  so 
well  of  the  Christian  world  by  that  laborious  and  valuable 
collection  entitled  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History. 
It  has  of  late  been  published  with  zeal  and  confidence  by 
Lindsey,  Priestley,  and  their  associates  ;  and  it  is  the  avow- 
ed principle  of  those  Socinians  who  choose  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  title  of  Unitarians. 

The  second  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  is, 
that  he  was  not  a  mere  man,  but  that  he  existed  before  he 
appeared  upon  earth.    It  occurs  to  mention  under  this 

•  Eu8.Hist.Ecc.  lib.  v. 
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lecond  opinion  one  branch  of  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics, 
those  heretics  who  began,  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  by  a  mixture  of 
oriental  philosophy.     They  held  that  the  Christ  was  an 
emanation  from  the  Supreme  Mind,  one  of  those  beings 
whom  they  considered  as  filling  the  pleroma,  and  to  whom 
they  gave  the  name  of  ^ons.     This  glorious  JEon,  who 
was  sent  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  the  earth,  according  to 
some  of  the  Gnostics,  united  himself  to  the  man  Jesus  at 
his  baptism,  and  left  him  at  his  crucifixion ;  according  to 
others,  he  only  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  man ;  so  that 
the  body  which  the  Jews  saw,  and  which  they  thought 
they  crucified,  was  a  shadowy  form  that  eluded  their  n^a- 
lice.     Hence  this  latter  class  of  Gnostics  was  called  by 
the  ancient  fathers  Docetae,   from  hKitf,  videar,  as  they 
ascribed  a  seeming,  not  a  real  body  to  Jesus.    It  were 
endless  to  follow  all  the  difierences  of  opinion  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ  among  those  who  held  the  Gnostic 
principles ;  because  as  the  principles  were  merely  the  fruit 
of  imagination,  resting  upon  no  solid  ground  either  in  rea- 
son or  in  revelation,  they  admitted  of  infinite  variety.    A 
sounder  philosophy  has  exploded  these  abuses  of*  fancy, 
and  given  human  speculations  a  more  useful  direction,  so 
that  the  whole  system  of  Gnostic  principles  is  now  an  ob- 
ject of  study,  only  in  so  far  as  some  acquaintance  with  it 
is  necessary  to  throw  light  upon  those  parts  of  the  sacred 
writings  in  which  it  is  attacked.     Mosheim  has  delineated 
that  system  in  his  Church  History  with  great  ingenuity 
and  learning,  with  more  minuteness  in  some  instances, 
than  it  appears  to  deserve,  and  with  as  much  precision  and 
deamess  as  its  obscure  airy  form  admitted.     You  will 
leam  from  him  all  that  needs  to  be  known  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;   and  you  will  find  that  almost  all  the  Gnostic  sects 
considered  Jesus  as  dignified  and  animated  by  some  kind 
of  union  with  a  celestial  iEon,  who  had  existed  in  the 
pleroma  before  he  descended  to  earth.  * 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  fix  your  attention  upon  the 
substantial  definite  form  which  the  second  opinion  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ,  I  mean  that  which  raised 
him  above  man  by  ascribing  to  him  pre-existence,  assumed 

*  Mosb6im'»  Ecdes.  Hist  Cent.  IL  Part  IL  ch.  V. 
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in  the  system  of  Arias.    It  was  the  leading  principle  of 
this  system,  that  the  Christ,  the  first  and  most  exalted  ol 
the  creatures  of  God,  existed  before  the  rest  were  created^ 
and  is  not  like  any  thing  else  that  was  made.    I  call  this 
the  chaiucteristical  principle  of  Arianism ;  because,  what^ 
ever  traces  of  it  some  hare  pretended  to  discover  in  more 
ancient  writers,  Arius  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  fint 
who  taught  it  systematically ;  and  this  principle  was  the 
opinion  n>r  which  he  was  condemned  by  the  council  ci 
Nice  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.     The  writ- 
ings of  Arius,  in  which  he  unfolded  and  defended  his  sys- 
tem, were  burnt  by  the  authority  which  co&demned  his 
opinions.     But  a  few  of  his  epistles,  the  creed  which  he 
gave  in  to  Constantine,   and  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  him  by  the  council  of  Nice,  are  eittant;  from  a 
comparison  of  which,  a  candid  inquirer  may  attain  a  dear 
conception  of  the  outlines  of  his  system.     His  system  wai 
this — ^the  one  Eternal  God,  the  source  of  all  being  and 
power,  did,  in  the  beginning,  before  any  thing  was  made, 
produce  by  his  own  will  a  most  perfect  Creature,  to  whom 
he  communicated  a  large  measure  of  glory  and  power. 
By  this  Creature,  God  inade  the  worlds,  all  things  that  are 
in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  so  that  he  alone  proceeded 
immediately  from  God,  while  all  other  creatures  not  only 
existed  after  him,  but  were  called  into  being  by  his  instru- 
mentality, and  placed  by  the  Father  under  his  administra- 
tion.    Having  been  the  Creator  of  the  first  man,  he  was 
from  the  beginning  the  medium  of  all  divine  conmiunica- 
tion  with  the  human  race.    He  appeared  to  the  patriarchs ; 
he  spake  by  the  prophets,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  was 
incarnate,  i.  e,  clothed  with  that  body,  which,  by  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  God,  was  formed  out  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  and  thus,  according  to  the  Arian  system,  the  maii 
Christ  Josus  had  a  real  body,  like  his  brethren.     But  that 
body,  instead  of  being  animated  by  a  human  soul,  was  in- 
formc'd  by  the  super-angelical  spirit,  who  had  been  witli 
God  from  the  beginning,  who  condescended  to  leave  that 
glory,  partook  in  the  sorrow  and  agony  whifeh  filled  up  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  in  recompense  of  this  humiliation  and 
obedience  was  exalted  to  be  the  Saviour,  the  Sovereign, 
and  the  Judge  of  mankind. 

Arius  professed  to  have  received  this  &ith  frt>m  the 
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Oospel,  and  to  hold  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  he 
might  suppose  that  his  system  reconciled  those  passages 
which  speak  of  the  dignity  and  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God, 
with  those  which  seem  to  imply  an  inferiority  to  the  Fa- 
ther.    It  i^peared  to  him,  that  this  first  creature,  upon 
account  of  the  super-eminent  glory  and  power  communi- 
cated to  him,  might  without  impropriety  be  called  the  on- 
ly begotten  Son  of  God,  and  God ;  and  he  admitted  that 
this  creature  was  in  one  sense  eternal,  because  he  proceed- 
ed from  God  before  the  existence  of  those  measures  of  time, 
which  arise  from  the  motion  and  succession  of  created  ob- 
jects.    He  thought  himself  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  hold 
this  language  in  his  creed,  "  We  believe  in  One  God,  the 
^  Father  Almighty,  and  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
^  who  was  made  by  him,  begotten  before  all  ages,  God 
**  the  Word,  by  whom  all  things  were  made  in  heaven  and 
^^in  earth.''     But  although  all  these  expressions,  except 
one,  "  who  was  made  by  him,"  might  have  been  used  by 
those  who  held  the  received  opinions,  there  were  three 
points  in  his  system  which  were  condemned  by  the  coun- 
idL     He  said  of  the  Son,  nw  vn  m  •v*  4'-— ir^<y  ysvyisdiivflM 
•we  «» — and  i{  0VIC  §frMf  tytftr;    The  meaning  of  the  three 
points  upon  which  he  was  condenmed  was  this.    Although 
Arius  carried  back  the  existence  of  the  Son  before  all 
worlds,  and  so  before  all  times,  yet  it  was  possible,  accord- 
ing to  his  system,  to  conceive  some  point  from  whence 
that  existence  commenced.     The  Son  had  no  existence  till 
the  act  of  the  Father  produced  him,  and  he  was  produced, 
not  out  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  but  like  other  crea- 
tures, out  of  nothing.     We  suffer  persecution,  says  Arius 
in  one  of  his  epistles,  because  we  have  said,  the  Son  hath 
a  beginning,  but  God  hath  no  beginning,  and  because  we 
have  asserted  that  the  Son  is  out  of  nothing.*     This  opi- 
nion was  opposed  by  the  authority  of  successive  councils, 
and  by  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  who  had  by 
this  time  embraced  Christianity,  and  those  by  whom  it 
WBB  avowed  were  exposed  to  contumely  and  barbarity. 
Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  extirpated  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  appears  to  have 
been  so  much  forgotten,  that  all  the  Divines  who  wrote 
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upon  this  subject  after  that  period  till  the  Reformation, 
were  ahnost  whoUy  employed,  not  in  explaining  or  com- 
bating the  Arian  system,  but  in  proposing  different  modi- 
fications of  that  which  I  am  to  state  as  the  third  opinion 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  The  opinion  of  Arias 
revived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  allowed  greater  liberty  in  religious  specu- 
lation ;  and,  although  it  be  contrary,  not  only  to  the  con- 
fessions of  the  established  churches  of  Great  Britain,  but 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  has  appeared  with  little  disguise 
in  many  able  treatises,  and  was  held,  with  certain  qualifi- 
catious,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  the  last 
century. 

The  third  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  is, 
tliat  from  all  eternity  he  was  God«  Neither  the  Socinians 
nor  the  Arians  deny  that  the  naine  God  is  ascribed  to 
him.  But  as,  according  to  their  systems,  the  only  founda- 
tion of  that  name  is  the  degree  of  glory  and  dominion  with 
which  he  was  invested  at  an  earlier  or  a  later  period,  and 
as  the  same  will,  which  thus  freely  distinguished  him  above 
the  other  creatures,  may  remove  the  distinction  when  the 
purposes  of  it  are  accomplished,  it  is  manifestly  implied  in 
these  systems,  that  Christ  has  a  dependence  upon  the  will 
of  another,  and  a  possibility  of  change,  which  require  that 
the  word  of  God,  when  applied  to  the  Son,  be  understood 
in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to 
Him  who  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  is  God.  Although 
therefore  the  three  opinions  coincide  in  the  use  of  the  same 
name,  the  third  is  essentially  distinguished  from  the  se- 
cond as  well  as  from  the  first  in  this  point,  that  according 
to  it  Christ  eternally  and  necessarily  co-existed  with  God. 
All  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  belong  to  him  es- 
sentially ;  no  past  time  can  be  conceived  in  which  he  did 
not  possess  them,  and  no  time  shall  arrive  hereafter  in 
which  any  of  them  can  be  separated  from  him. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  whether  this  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Christian  church  before  the  council 
of  Nice.  Petavius,  a  learned  Jesuit,  in  his  immense  work, 
entitled  Dogmata  Theologica,  has  laboured  to  show,  that 
the  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  inclined  to  Arian- 
ism,  and  have  in  many  places  spoken  of  Christ  as  an  infe- 
rior God.    Bishop  Bull,  who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth 
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century,  and  is  by  much  the  ablest  defender  of  this  third 
opinion,  has  rendered  it,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  proba- 
ble that  Petavius  gives  a  false  representation  of  those  who 
are  called  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  and  that,  although 
upon  many  occasions  they  express  themselves  loosely  and 
inaccurately,"  yet  it  was  the  constant  opinion  of  the  most 
respectable  writers  in  the  first  three  centuries,  that  Christ 
was  from  eternity  God.  But  the  truth  is,  this  controversy 
eoneeming  the  opinion  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  has 
derived  more  importance  from  the  labour  and  zeal  with 
which  it  has  been  agitated  than  it  deserves.  For  the  ques- 
tion does  not  depend  upon  human  authority ;  and  in  what- 
ever manner  ancient  writers  have  expressed  themselves 
upon  this  subject,  the  truth  remains  the  same.  Even  al- 
though Dr.  Priestley  could  establish  the  position  which  he 
has  maintained  in  other  smaller  treatises,  and  in  a  great 
work  of  four  octavo  volumes,  entitled,  the  History  of  Early 
Opinions  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ,  that  the  Christi- 
an church  from  the  earliest  times  was  in  general  what  he 
calls  Unitarian,  and  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  was  unknown  to  the  great  body 
nf  Christians,  and  is  found  only  oecasionally  mentioned  in 
(he  works  of  a  few  authors ;  still  the  matter  rests  upon  its 
original  ground,  and  the  question  recurs,  which  of  the 
three  opinions  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  revelation  made  in  Scripture  on  that  sub- 
ject. We  derive  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  Christian 
writers  the  history  of  the  progress  of  theological  opinions : 
we  may  learn  the  manner  in  which  very  able  men,  who 
bestowed  their  whole  attention  upon  theological  subjects, 
illustrated  and  defended  the  opinions  which  they  held,  and 
we  may  thus  be  assisted  in  understanding  the  truth,  -and 
directed  where  to  find  the  proper  arguments  in  support  of 
it.  But  these  arguments  must  ultimately  be  drawn  from 
Scripture,  and  Dr.  Clarke,  however  persons  may  differ 
as  to  the  merits  of  his  system,  of  which  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  afterwards,  must  be  allowed  to  have  suggest- 
ed the  only  proper  method  of  attaining  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  by  collecting  all  the  texts  in  which 
there  is  any  mention  of  that  doctrine.  You  will  under- 
stand, then,  that  when  at  any  time  I  quote  the  sayings  of 
ancient  or  respectable  Christian  writers,  I  quote  them  as 
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evidences  of  what  their  opinion  was,  not  as  proofe  that  that 
opinion  was  true ;  and  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking, 
that  I  should  very  much  mispend  your  time,  if  I  entered 
into  a  minute  investigation  of  those  passages  in  their  works 
which  appear  to  be  contradictory,  and  followed  the  la- 
bours of  many  modem  authors  in  thus  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  sentiments  of  Tertullian,  Eusebi- 
us,  or  Origen. 

But  while  we  disclaim  every  kind  of  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers,  there  are  expressions  which  re- 
cur frequently  in  their  writings  so  marked  and  significant, 
that  they  deserve  to  be  brought  forward,  as  they  may  as* 
sist  you  in  understanding  what  the  third  opinion  concern- 
ing the  person  of  Christ  truly  is.  The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers 
often  speak  of  the  kindling  of  one  light  by  another,  as  the 
image  which  most  fitly  expresses  the  generation  of  the  Son 
from  the  Father,  because  in  this  case  there  is  noseparation  or 
difference  of  kind.  The  original  light  remains  undiminished, 
and  that  which  is  kindled  appears  to  be  the  same.  They  say, 
that  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens  cannot  exist  without  emit- 
ting light,  as  no  interval  can  be  conceived  between  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sun  and  the  emission  of  his  rays,  so  Christ 
always  existed  with  God ;  and  they  argue  the  eternity  of 
Christ  from  his  being  the  wisdom,  the  reason,  what  the 
Greek  writers  called  the  A«y«?  of  the  Father.  The  words 
of  Athanasius,  the  great  antagonist  of  Arius,  are  these,  0«9, 

0S0;.  f|  avrov  xeu  ovrecfv  ?^  oy  ov  t^w  xctt  oyrt  c  ?<§y§i    f/Fiyiytnt 

6VX  ui  TF^cTt^cf^  ovTt  i  ^ctTii^  otXtyc^  f,v  TTtri,*  The  meaning  of 
these,  and  other  similitudes,  with  which  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers  abound,  was  precisely  ascertained  by  that  word 
which  the  council  of  Nice  adopted  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  Arius.  They  said  that  the  Son  is  *cfAcii(n*q  with 
the  Father.  This  word  the  Arians  could  not,  in  consist- 
ency with  their  principles,  admit  into  their  confession. 
They  held  that  the  Son  was  produced  immediately  by  the 
Father  out  of  nothing.  But  they  saw  that,  if  he  be  of  the 
same  substance  with  God,  he  is  God,  and  that  if  he  is  God, 
he  cannot  have  a  temporary  precarious  existence,  but  must 
have  always  been  with  the  Father  what  he  now  is.  This 
word  therefore  became  the  mark  of  distinction  between  the 

*  Athanas.  Orat  passim. 
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second  and  the  third'  opinions  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  amd  the  precise  amount  of  cfitmntt  when  applied  to 
the  Son  is  this,  that  although  it  be  implied  in  the  name  of 
ihe  Son,  that  he  proceeded  from  the  Father,  and  although, . 
in  reference  to  his  proceeding  firom  God,  he  be  called  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  yet  the  essential  glory  and 
peifections  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  the  same. 

It  is  further  to  be  stated,  that  while  the  Socinians  be- 
fieyed  the  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  in  whom  an  extraordi- 
nary measure  of  the  power  of  God  dwelt,  while  the  Ari- 
ans  believed  that  the  Christ  was  composed  of  a  super-an- 
gelical spirit  and  a  human  body,  those  who  hold  the  third 
opinion  believe  that  Christ  assumed,  at  the  incarnation,  the 
complete  human  nature  into  union  with  the  divine ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  animated  by  a 
human  soul,  and  this  soul  was  so  united  with  the  God- 
head that  the  divine  and  human  nature  formed  one  per- 
son. 

I  enter  not  at  present  into  the  grounds  of  this  third 
opinion.  I  mean  only  to  state  what  it  is,  and  in  order  to 
assist  your  apprehension  of  both  parts  of  it,  I  shall  recite 
to  you  a  part  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  by  which  this  third 
opinion  was  more  clearly  defined  than  it  had  been  before, 
and  those  parts  of  the  confessions  of  the  two  established 
churches  in  Britain,  by  which  it  appears  that  both  of  them 
have  adopted  the  third  opinion  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  words  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  translated  liter- 
ally from  the  Greek,  are  these ;  "  We  believe  in  one  God, 
the  Father,  Almighty,  maker  of  all  things,  both  visible  and 
invisible,  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  light  of  light, 
very  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made,  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  who  for  us  men,  and 
for  our  salvation,  came  down,  and  was  incarnate,  being 
made  man."  The  second  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
church  of  England  is  in  these  words :  "  The  Son,  which  is 
the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the 
Father,  the  very  and  etemsd  God,  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  of  her  substance,  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
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natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  godhead  and  manhood,  were 
joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided,  where- 
of is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man."  The  words  of 
our  Confession  of  Faith  are :  <^  The  Son  of  God,  the  se* 
cond  person  in  the  Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal  God, 
of  one  substance,  and  equal  with  the  Father,  did,  when 
the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  take  upon  him  man's  nature, 
with  all  the  essential  properties  and  common  infirmities 
thereof^  yet  without  sin,  being  conceived  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  her 
substance,  so  that  two  whole  perfect  and  distinct  natures, 
the  Godhead  and  the  Manhood,  were  inseparably  joined 
together  in  one  person,  without  conversion,  composition 
or  confusion,  which  person  is  very  God,  and  very  man, 
yet  one  Christ." 
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Having  stated  the  three  opinions  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced,  I  proceed 
to  compare  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest. 

And  here  I  must  begin  with  observing,  that  general 
reasonings  concerning  the   probability  of  any  of  these 
opinions,  or  its  apparent  suitableness  to  the  end  of  Christ's 
manifestation,  ought  not  to  enter  into  this  comparison. 
Ingenious  men  have  said  plausible  things  in  the  way  of 
general  reasoning  in  support  of  all  the  three.     It  may  to 
some  appear  difficult  to  balance  one  of  the  speculations 
against  the  other,  because  men  will  be  inclined  to  give  a 
preference  according  to  the  complexion  of  their  under- 
standing, and  their  former  habits  of  thinking.    But  you  will 
be  satisfied  that  such  reasonings  are  of  little  or  no  weight 
in  the  scale  of  evidence,  when  you  recollect  how  soon  they 
lead  us  beyond  our  depth.     Probability  in  this  subject  de- 
pends upon  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  which  are  not 
within  tiie  sphere  of  our  observation.     Fitness  or  expedi- 
ency in  this  subject  depends  upon  the  order  and  the  de- 
signs of  that  universal  government  of  which  we  see  only  a 
part     The  fact,  that  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in  the  land  of 
Judea  the  teacher  of  a  new  religion,  could  not  have  been 
investigated  by  reason,  but  like  all  other  facts  is  received 
upon  credible  testimony.     The  particular  character  and 
dignity  of  this  person,  therefore,  is  matter  of  revelation  to 
be  gathered  from  the  books  that  inform  us  of  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  only  solid  ground  of  any  opinion  concern- 
ing his  character  is  a  right  interpretation  of  the  books  in 
which  it  is  described.     After  we  have  attained  by  sound 
criticism  the  information  which  is  thus  afforded  us,  reason 
may  be  employed  in  vindicating  the  opinion  which  that 
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information  warrants  us  to  hold,  in  bringing  forward  those 
Wews  of  its  expediency  which  revelation  enables  us  to 
.assign,  and  in  balancing  the  difficulties  which  may  adhere 
to  it,  against  those  difficulties  and  objections  which  appear 
to  attend  other  opinions  not  taught  by  Scripture.    Reason- 
ing comes  here  in  its  proper  place  to  support  our  fiiith,  by 
being  opposed  to  other  reasonings  that  attempt  to  shake 
it,  and  to  rescue  the  opinion  that  is  delivered  in  the  word 
of  God  from  the  charge  of  absurdity.     But  we  profess  to 
learn  the  opinion  from  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  hold  it  with 
firmness,  because  it  is  revealed. 

This  general  observation  suggests  the  plan  upon  which 
I  mean  to  proceed  in  comparing  the  grounds  of  the  three 
opinions.     I  defer  all  speculations  concerning  them^  till  we 
have  learned  what  the  Scriptures  teach.     I  begin  with  the 
simplest  propositions,  advancing,  as  the  information  of 
Scripture  leads  us,  to  those  which  are  farther  removed 
from  ordinary  apprehension ;  and  in  this  way,  I  shall  not 
arrive  at  the  most  intricate  parts  of  the  subject,  till  our 
minds  are  established  in  the  belief  of  those  facts  which 
ought  to  guide  our  reasonings.     This  patient  method  of 
proceeding  is  not  the  most  favourable  to  disputation  upon 
this  subject ;  it  is  not  the  best  calculated  for  lecturing  upon 
it  in  a  showy  amusing  manner ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
in  which  I  ought  to  persevere,  as  the  only  method  be- 
coming our  distance,  and  the  certain  method  of  attaining 
truth. 

The  simplest  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  is, 
that  he  was  merely  a  man,  4^1X05  ccv0^u'7roi ;  and  the  advo- 
cates of  this  opinion  rest  it  upon  numberless  passages  of 
Scripture,  upon  a  solution  of  those  declarations  concern- 
ing Christ,  which  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  their 
opinion,  and  upon  the   insuperable  difficulties  in  which 
they  represent  all  other  opinions  as  involved.     I  lay  aside 
at  present  all  consideration  of  these  difficulties,  because  I 
consider  every  speculation  concerning  them  as  calculated 
to  create  a  prejudice  either  for  or  against  the  evidence 
that  is  to  be  examined  ;  and  I  direct  your  attention  only 
to  the  Scripture  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  is  rested, 
and  the  declarations  of  Scripture  by  which  it  is  opposed. 

I  take  the  Scripture  grounds  of  this  opinion  from  a  book 
published  about  the  year  1773  by  Mr.  Lindsey,  who  gave 
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the  world  a  pledge  of  his  honesty,  by  resigning  his  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England,  because  he  held  this  opi- 
nion.    The  following  arguments  and  testimonies,  he  says, 
will  abundantly  show  that  Christ  was  a  man  like  ourselves, 
saving  those  extraordinary  gifts   of  divine  wisdom  and 
power,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.     1.  The  prophecies  that  went  before  concern- 
ing  Christ  speak  of  him  as  a  man, — ^the  seed   of  the 
woman ;  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  a  prophet  like  to  Moses  ; 
the  son  of  David.     2.  In  consequence  of  these  predictions, 
the  Jews  in  all  times  have  expected  the  Messiah  to  be  a 
man.     <<  Hath  not  the  Scripture  said,"  observe  the  people 
in  the  gospel  of  John,  <<  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of 
David,  and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where  David 
was?"     3.  Christ's  appearance  in  the  world;  his  birth; 
his  increase  in  wisdom  and  stature :  and  the  visible  cir- 
cumstances of  his  condition  answered  to  the  prophecies 
concerning  him  that  he  was  to  be  a  man.    4.  Christ  con- 
tinually spake  of  himself  as  a  man,  the  son  of  man  being 
the  phrase  by  which  he  commonly  designed  himself;  and 
the  son  of  God,  the  title  which  he  sometimes  assumed,  ad- 
mitting of  an  interpretation,  which  does  not  contradict  his 
being  a  man.    5.  John,  his  forerunner,  calls  him  a  man. 
Andy  6.  The  four  evangelists  show  by  their  narration  that 
they  took  him  to  be  a  man ;  and  in  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  he  is  often  so  designed. 

The  testimonies  which  Mr.  Lindsey  has  collected  under 
these  heads*  prove  that  Christ  was  truly  a  man ;  they  un- 
doubtedly convey  an  impression  that  he  was  a  man  in  all 
respects  like  us ;  and  if  they  contained  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  concerning  the  nature  and  person  of 
Christ,  the  first  opinion  would  claim  to  be  received  upon 
the  highest  possible  evidence.  But  Mr.  Lindsey  is  aware 
that  there  are  passages  in  Scripture  which  appear  to  con- 
tradict this  opinion.  Like  all  those  who  have  agreed  with 
him  in  opinion,  he  attempts  to  give  a  solution  of  them ; 
and  the  point  that  must  be  considered  is,  whether  there 
are  declarations  in  Scripture  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  efface 
the  impression  made  by  the  testimonies  collected  under 
the  six  heads  now  mentioned,  and  to  show  that  the  first 
opinion  rests  upon  a  partial  view  of  Scripture. 

*  Sequel  to  Apology,  by  Theophilus  Lindsey,  ch.  7* 
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The  philosophy  which  you  have  learned  has  completely 
exploded  the  fknciful  doctrine  of  some  ancient  sects,  that 
the  souls  of  men  existed  before  they  animated  those  bodies 
with  which  we  behold  them  connected.  You  know  that 
this  doctrine  supposes  a  fact,  which  is  nowhere  revealed, 
which  is  not  vouched  by  human  testimony,  which  is  not 
supported  by  any  solid  argument,  and  is  contradicted  by 
the  principle  of  consciousness.  Yon  believe  that  the  souls 
of  men  began  to  exist  with  their  bodies ;  and,  although  you 
cannot  explain  the  time  or  the  manner  of  the  union  be- 
tween these  two  companions,  you  never  ascribe  to  the 
being  of  the  man  any  date  more  ancient  than  the  first  for- 
mation of  his  body.  If  then  there  be  evidence  that  Christ 
had  a  being  before  he  was  conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
he  cannot  be  a  man  like  us.  He  may  be  truly  a  man  with 
all  the  essential  properties  of  human  nature,  so  that  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  ascribing  to  him  the  name  of  man,  or 
the  Son  of  Man.  But  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider 
him  as  ^f'<A0$  «y^^Ar«-e$,  nothing  more  than  man,  must  be 
false.  Accordingly,  all  those  who  hold  the  second  and  third 
opinions  oppose  to  the  Socinian  system  one  simple  position, 
viz.  there  is  evidence  from  Scripture  of  the  pre-existence 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  position  is  sufficient  to  overturn  the 
first  opinion,  and  it  is  necessary  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
second  and  third.  For  although  it  does  not  follow  from 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  either  that  he  is  the  most  ex- 
alted creature  in  the  universe,  or  that  he  is  God,  yet,  if  he 
did  not  exist  before  he  was  bom  of  Mary,  he  cannot  be 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

A  position  which  contradicts  the  first  opinion,  and  which 
is  assumed  in  the  other  two,  seems  to  be  the  proper  point 
from  which  to  set  out  in  examining  the  three  opinions  con- 
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cerning  the  person  of  Chrut  Unless  you  are  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  this  position,  you  will  not  be  disposed  to  give 
yourselves  much  trouble  in  canvassing  the  second  and  third 
opinions.  But  if  you  find  evidence,  that  by  his  pre-exist- 
ence  he  is  more  than  man,  it  will  be  natural  to  proceed  to 
inquire  how  far  he  is  exalted  above  man,  whether  he  is  a 
creature  of  a  higher  rank,  or  whether  he  be  entirely  ex- 
empted from  the  order  of  creatures. 

In  examining  this  position,  I  shall  first  bring  forward 
those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  teach  plainly  that  our 
Saviour  did  pre-exist ;  and  I  shall  next  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  those  passages  which  ascribe  to  him  different  ac- 
tions in  his  state  of  pre-existence.  From  the  first  set  of 
passages  I  do  not  mean  to  derive  any  thing  more  than  sim- 
ply a  proof  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus ;  but,  in  attending 
to  the  second,  we  shall  unavoidably  be  led,  by  the  descrip- 
tions of  those  actions  which  are  ascribed  to  Christ,  to  con- 
sider his  original  character  and  dignity,  and  we  shall  thus 
pass  naturally  firom  the  proofe  of  his  pre-existence  to  the 
proo6  of  a  higher  point,  to  those  passages,  upon  a  right 
interpretation  of  which  turns  the  decision  of  the  question 
between  the  second  and  third  opinions. 

I  shall  at  present  bring  forward  only  those  passages  of 
Scripture  which  teach  plainly  that  our  Saviour  existed  be- 
fore he  was  born  of  Mary ;  and,  in  reviewing  th^m,  I  shall 
lay  before  you  those  solutions  of  their  meaning  which  are 
given  by  the  more  early  or  the  later  Socinian  writers,  that 
you  may  judge  how  far  it  is  easy  to  reconcile  them  with 
the  opinion  of  our  Lord's  being  ^tXf  w^^Mw^t, 

You  will  recollect  a  language  which  runs  through  a  great 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  Uiat  <<  God  sent  Jesus  into  the 
world,"  that  Jesus  <<  came  in  the  flesh,"  <<  was  made  flesh," 
**  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  <<  took  part  of 
flesh  and  blood."  Now  this  language  is  greatly  wanting 
in  propriety  and  significancy,  if  Jesus  began  to  exist  at 
that  time  when  he  is  said  to  have  come  in  the  flesh ;  where- 
as the  expressions  recited  are  the  very  manner  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  speak  of  his  becoming  a  man,  if  he  had  an 
existence  beforehand.  A  language  which  thus  implies  that 
Jesus  existed  before  he  was  bom  of  Mary,  being  found  in 
numberless  places,  may  be  considered  as  meant  to  correct 
the  inference  which  might  otherwise  be  drawn  from  the 
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phraseology  of  Scripture,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  not  consider  this  impli- 
cation as  the  proper  ground  upon  which  to  rest  so  import- 
ant a  conclusion.  We  derive  the  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  Jesus  from  explicit  declarations  of  Scripture, 
and  having,  in  this  way,  attained  assurance  of  the  fact,  we 
find  the  general  phraseology  of  Scripture  so  contrived  as 
to  reconcile  this  fact  with  his  being  truly  a  man.  These 
explicit  declarations  were  made  by  John  the  Baptist,  by 
our  Lord  himself,  and  by  his  apostles. 

1.  John  the  Baptist  bore  witness  of  Jesus  in  these  words. 
Jo.  i.  15,  30.  "  After  me  cometh  a  man  which  is  preferred 
before  me,  for  he  was  before  me,"  ?r^«»T*f  /k«v  v  You 
wquld  expect  ^^em^»i  instead  of  «-^Arr«^.  But  there  are  many 
instances  in  the  best  Greek  writers  of  a  similar  construc- 
tion. H^;^i  Tf  rif^ff-A^y  ir^Mrcf  9r«>r^v  A«^u6u,  is  an  expression 
used  by  Aristophanes  ;*  and  if  ir^ttroi  fMv,  first,  when  com- 
pared with  me,  be  equivalent  to  «-f  •n^ej  fMUy  there  seems  to 
be  here  a  plain  declaration  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus. 
The  Socinian  interpretation  is,  "  the  Christ,  who  is  to  be- 
gin his  ministry  after  me,  has,  by  the  divine  appointment, 
been  preferred  before  me,  because  he  is  my  chief  or  princi- 
pal, 'iF^nrotrrecrni  f>cov,  and  I  am  only  his  servant."  But  Bishop 
Pearson,  on  the  second  article  of  the  creed,  has  well  observed, 
that,  aecoKling  to  this  interpretation,  athing  is  made  the  rea- 
son of  itself.  He  is  preferred  before  me,  because  he  is  my 
chief;  whereas  if^^arcg  ^oy  >?»  be  considered  as  expressive  of 
time,  not  of  dignity,  it  contains  a  reason  for  the  former  clause. 
He  who  was  born  a  few  months  after  me,  and  whose 
ministry  begins  after  mine,  has  been  placed  before  me, 
has  a  higher  station  assigned  him  in  the  economy  of  that 
dispensation  which  is  now  opening,  because  he  had  an  ex- 
istence before  me.  It  is  true,  that  the  three  other  evan- 
gelists make  John  the  Baptist  say,  "  He  that  cometh  after 
me  is  mightier  than  I."  ta-^v^ori^o^  fcovk  But  you  will  per- 
ceive, when  you  compare  the  four,  that  the  phrase  is  equi- 
valent to  ifi-TF^ca-hv  fi6u,  "  is  preferred  before  me,"  not  to 
w^uTOi  ftov.  For  the  speech  in  the  otlier  three  consists  only 
of  one  clause ;  and  John,  who,  writing  after  the  others,  ha*; 
supplied  many  things  that  were  wanting  in  them,  added 

*  Aristopb.  O^M^c#,  lin.  484. 
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the  words  irt  w^ntci  f^w  nr.  He  has  used  the  same  expres- 
sion in  another  place  of  his  Gospel,  where  it  must  denote 
time.  If  the  world  hate  you,  says  Jesus  to  his  disciples, 
yifufoicfrt  0r<  fuf  fF^ttrof  vfAm  fAifitrnxu  You  will  observe,  too, 
that  if  the  phrase  had  had  the  uncommon  remote  meaning 
which  the  Socinians  afRx  to  it,  instead  of  «-^«re(  nr,  it  should 
have  been  ^^*ncf  trrt.  For  unless  Jesus  pre-existed,  he 
was  not  the  chief  of  John  till  he  entered  upon  his  ministry', 
the  beginning  of  which  John  was  only  announcing.  Lard- 
ner,  aware  probably  of  the  force  of  the  objections  made  by 
Bishop  Pearson,  has  given  another  interpretation  of  these 
words,  which  some  of  the  modem  Socinians  consider  as 
probably  expressing  the  meaning  still  more  truly.  "  He 
that  Cometh  after  me  has  always  been  before  me,  or  in  my 
view,  t.  e,  present  to  my  mind  as  the  object  of  my  conti- 
nual expectation  and  reverence ;  for  he  was  my  superior." 
I  leave  you  to  judge,  whether  it  is  likely  that  the  hearers 
of  John  would  affix  either  the  latter  or  the  former  Socinian 
mean  ing  to  his  words,  and  whether  a  declaration,  which  he 
repeats  frequently  as  his  witness  to  the  Messiah,  is  not  to 
be  utiderstood  according  to  the  plain  obvious  sense  given 
in  our  translation. 

John  iii.  81.  "He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all : 
he  that  is  of  the  earth  is  earthly,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth : 
he  that  cometh  from  heaven  is  above  all."  John  is  mak- 
ing a  comparison  between  himself  and  Jesus.  "  He  must 
merease,  but  I  must  decrease."  The  31st  verse  states  a 
distinction,  not  merely  in  respect  of  dignity,  but  in  respect 
of  origin  and  extraction ;  and  the  heavenly  extraction  of 
Jesus  is  introduced  as  the  ground  of  his  superior  dignity. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  this  passage,  because  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  answer  to  a  sophism  which  is  fre- 
quent in  the  modern  Socinian  writers.  When  such  ex- 
pressions, as  Jesus  being  sent  from  God  and  coming  from 
heaven,  are  ui^ed  in  proof  of  his  pre-existence,  they  uni- 
formly answer,  that  these  expressions  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  he  received  a  divine  commission.  "  For,"  they 
say,  "  John  also  is  called  a  man  sent  from  God ;  and  our 
Lord,  upon  one  occasion,  asked  the  chief  priests,  the  bap- 
tism of  John,  was  it  from  heaven,  or  was  it  from  men  ?  he 
meant  was  it  of  divine  or  of  human  institution  ;  and  it  was 
the  same  thing,  whether  he  had  asked  did  John  come  from 
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heayen,  or  was  his  baptism  from  heayen?"  But  the 
words  of  John  Baptist  in  this  place  show  that  he  under- 
stood there  would  haye  been  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  questions.  He  asserts  in  other  places  that 
he  was  sent  by  God  to  baptize  with  water ;  and  Uiereforehis 
baptism  might  be  said  to  be  from  heayen.  But  here  he 
admits  that  he  himself  was  of  earth,  whereas  the  person  to 
whom  he  bore  witness  was  from  heayen.  Their  commis* 
sion  had  the  same  authority ;  for  both  were  sent  by  God. 
But  the  one  was  a  man  who  received  this  commission  after 
he  was  bom :  the  other  was  a  Being  who,  having  existed 
before  in  heaven,  came  from  heaven,  and  was  made  man, 
that  he  might  execute  his  conmiission. 

John  iii.  13.     <<  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  hea- 
yen, but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son 
of  man  which  is  in  heaven."     These  words  appear  to  con- 
tain a  declaration  that  the  Son  of  man  came  down  from 
heaven.     But  in  order  to  elude  the  force  of  this  declara- 
tion, two  different  expositions  have  been  given.     The  one 
was  the  exposition  of  Socinus  and  his  inmiediate  followers ; 
the  other  is  adopted  by  the  modem  Socinians.     The  first 
is  this ;  '^  It  is  very  probable,  and  agreeable  to  the  wordi 
of  Scripture,  that  Christ,  between  the  time  of  his  birth, 
and  his  entering  upon  the  office  of  Messiah,  was  translat- 
ed by  God  to  heaven,  and  remained  there  some  time,  that 
he  might  see  and  hear  those  things  which  he  was  to  pub- 
lish to  the  world.     As  Moses,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be 
a  type  of  Jesus,  was  forty  days  on  the  mount  with  God, 
and  brought  from  thence  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  and  the 
pattern  of  all  things  pertaining  to  the  worship  of  God,  so 
it  was  most  fit  that  Jesus  should  go  up  to  heaven,  of  which 
Sinai  was  a  type ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  temptation,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  forty  days 
in  the  wilderness,  was  the  time  of  his  being  admitted  to 
converse  with  God  in  heaven."     According  to  this  exposi- 
tion our  Lord  says  to  Nicodemus,  no  man  hath  ascended 
up  to  heaven,  to  learn  these  heavenly  things  which  I  have 
to  tell  you,  but  he  who  came  down  from  heaven,  after  he 
was  instructed  in  them,  even  the  Son  of  man,  who  was — 
rendering  *n>  the  imperfect  participle,  who  was  in  heaven. 
This  exposition  was  employed  to  solve  all  those  passages 
where  we  read  of  Christ's  coming  from  heaven,  proceed- 
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ing  from  the  Father,  being  sent  by  God.  But  you  will  ob- 
serve, that  there  is  no  other  proof  of  the  fact  upon  which 
this  exposition  proceeds  but  this  single  circumstance,  that 
it  is  possible,  in  this  way,  to  explain  such  passages  as  these, 
without  supposing  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus.  His  trans- 
lation to  heaven  is  admitted  without  evidence,  in  order  to 
exclude  his  pre-existence.  I  say  without  evidence.  For 
although  it  would  have  been  most  honourable  for  a  man 
to  be  thus  admitted  to  converse  with  God  in  heaven,  al- 
though, according  to  theSocinian  system,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  followers  of  Jesus  to  have  this  assurance, 
that  the  words  spoken  by  a  man  like  themselves  are  truly  the 
words  of  God,  there  is  not  any  one  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  which  plainly  declares,  or  even  by  certain 
inference  implies,  that  he  was  translated  to  heaven. 
Other  circumstances  are  mentioned  in  the  short  accounts 
that  are  given  us  of  that  part  of  his  life  which  elapsed  be- 
fore he  appeared  preaching  the  Gospel.  But  this  fact,  in 
comparison  of  which  most  of  them  are  insignificant,  is 
passed  over  in  silence  by  all  the  evangelists. 

The  modern  Socinians  have  abandoned  an  exposition 
thus  resting  upon  a  conjecture,  which  is  not  only  desti- 
tute of  evidence,  but  is  contradicted  by  the  silence  of  the 
historians.  And  they  have  adopted  another  exposition, 
founded  upon  the  figurative  language  which  abounds  in 
Scripture.  In  our  way  of  apprehension  they  say,  a  man 
that  would  be  acquainted  with  the  secr^  of  the  divine 
will  should  go  to  heaven  to  converse  with  God.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  said  by  Moses :  <<  The  commandment  which  I 
command  thee  this  day  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldes^ 
say,  who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto 
us,  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it."*  But  if  ascending  to 
heaven  easily  signifies  being  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  divine  counsels,  coming  down  from  heaven  may  signi- 
fy being  ^.uthorized  to  reveal  it  to  men  ;  and  being  in  hea« 
ven,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father*  means  no  more  than 
being  highly  &voured  of  God,  and  made  acquainted  with 
his  counsels.  The  declaration  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus, 
therefore,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  literal  ascent  and 
descent;  but,  when  stripped  of  the  metaphorical  language 

•  Deut.  XXX.  11, 12. 
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in  which  it  is  clothed,  it  amounts  merely  to  this — He  alone 
was  admitted  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God, 
and  authorized  to  reveal  it  to  men. 

This  exposition  is  much  more  plausible  than  the  former ; 
and  it  is  agreeable  to  that  interpretation  which  we  are  of- 
ten obliged  to  give  to  figurative  language.  But  you  will 
observe  that  the  language  in  this  passage  is  not  figurative ; 
the  words  are  perfectly  simple ;  there  is  no  obvious  neces- 
sity for  departing  from  that  sense  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
plain  construction  of  them ;  and  if  a  liberty  is  allowed  of 
<!onsidering  plain  language  as  figurative,  in  order  to  give 
it  a  meaning  very  remote,  and  evade  a  doctrine  which  it 
seems  clearly  to  teach,  there  can  be  no  certainty  in  the  de- 
clarations of  Scripture.  You  will  observe  also,  that  ac- 
cording to  this  exposition  there  is  a  tautology  in  the  words, 
which  is  both  ungraceful  and  unmeaning.  No  man  hath 
known  the  divine  counsels  but  he  who  has  a  commission 
to  declare  them,  even  the  Son  of  man,  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  under- 
stand the  second  clause,  according  to  the  literal  import  of 
the  words,  and  according  to  many  other  declarations  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  denote  a  real  descent  from  heaven, 
then  the  first  and  third  clauses  are  clearly  distinguished. 
If  you  consider  ah>  as  the  imperfect  participle,  the  third 
clause  means,  the  Son  of  man  who  was  in  heaven  before 
lie  descended.  If  you  consider  etv  as  the  present  participle, 
you  give  the  third  clause  a  meaning  which  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  the  Socinian  system,  but  which  is  adopted 
by  our  translators  in  opposition  to  that  system ;  the  Son 
of  Man,  who,  being  according  to  the  views  communicated 
in  other  passages  of  Scripture  both  God  and  man,  is  in 
heaven  while  he  now  dwells  upon  earth.  There  is  an  ap- 
parent difficulty  in  the  clause,  "  No  man  hath  ascended 
up  to  heaven  but  the  Son  of  Man ;"  for  we  know  that 
Elijah  did  ascend,  and  our  Lord  had  not  ascended  when 
he  spake  these  words.  But  attention  to  the  context  enables 
us,  without  doing  violence  to  the  words,  by  an  accommo- 
dation to  circumstances  which  is  easy  and  obvious,  to  re- 
move that  difficulty.  Our  Lord  had  been  stating  to  Ni- 
codemus  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, 
at  which  this  master  of  Israel  is  stumbled,  saying,  "  How 
can  these  things  be  ?"     Our  Lord  answers  in  words  most 
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expressive  of  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  entire 
credit  to  which  he  was  entitled.  <*  We  speak  that  we  do 
know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen.  If  I  have  told  you 
earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if 
I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ?"  i.  e.  There  are  doctrines 
more  sublime  and  heavenly  than  these  at  which  you  are 
stumbled.  My  doctrine,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Moses  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted,  may  be  said 
to  be  in  heaven ;  and  you  can  learn  it  from  none  but  me, 
for  no  person  has  ascended  to  heaven  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  irom  thence,  u  fin,  unless  you  choose  to  apply 
that  expression  to  the  person  who,  having  been  in  heaven, 
came  down  from  it.  He  is  better  qualified  to  instruct 
you  in  heavenly  things,  than  if  he  had  ascended  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  down. 

John  vi.  62.  "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ?'*  The  ancient  and  the 
modem  Socinians  explain  away  this  declaration,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  which  we  have  now  been  consider- 
ing. One  of  their  latest  commentaries  is  in  these  words  : 
— "  When  you  shall  see  me  go  up  to  heaven  to  God,  where 
I  was  before,"  i.  c.  from  whom  I  have  received  my  instruc- 
tions and  authority,  *'  you  will  then  understand  the  lan- 
guage which  I  now  hold  with  you."  As  this  declaration 
of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  is  simpler  and  less  embarras- 
sed with  other  circumstances  than  that  in  the  third  chap- 
ter,  so  the  context  necessarily  leads  us  to  reject  the  Soci- 
nian  paraphrase,  and  to  understand  the  words  in  their  ob- 
vious sense.  Our  Lord  had  been  holding  a  long  discourse 
with  the  Jews,  in  which  he  spoke  of  himself  as  the  '^  bread 
of  life  that  came  down  from  heaven."  The  Jews  under- 
stood this  to  be  an  assertion  of  his  having  been  in  heaven, 
and  they  opposed  to  it  their  knowledge  of  his  births  "  Is 
not  this  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother 
we  know  ?  how  is  it  then  that  he  saith,  I  came  down  from 
heaven."  Our  Lord,  in  answer  to  their  murmurings,  re- 
peats and  enforces  his  former  assertion ;  and,  after  he  had 
left  the  synagogue,  understanding  from  his  disciples  that 
they  also  were  offended  at  this  hard  saying,  he  says  to 
them,  "  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  what  and  if  ye  shall  see 
the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before ;"  t.  e.  to 
heaven,  of  which  he  had  been  speaking.     The  expression 
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implies  a  literal  ascent  to  beaYen,  which  was  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  sense,  dtm^^ ;  and  the  intimation  of  this  gloiioos 
event,  which  was  to  remove  all  their  doubts  and  their  of- 
fence, »  conjoined  with  a  repetition  in  simple  language  of 
that  assertion  at  which  they  had  been  offended.  The 
Evangelist  had  told  us  the  sense  which  the  Jews  afllxed  to 
that  assertion  :  the  complaint  of  the  disciples  implies  that 
they  affixed  the  same  sense  to  it ;  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  they  were  mistaken,  because  this  private  declaration 
of  our  Lord,  where  I  was  before,  is  expressly  calculated  to 
confirm  them  in  the  mistake.  You  have  our  Lord^  there- 
fon;,  in  this  sixth  chapter  of  John,  holding  both  in  the  sy- 
nagogue of  the  Jews,  and  in  a  confidential  intercourse 
with  the  disciples,  such  a  language  as  his  hearers  under- 
stood to  mean  that  he  was  in  heaven,  before  they  saw  him 
upon  earth. 

John  viii.  58.     '<  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."     The  old 
Socinian  interpretation  was : — **  I  exist  before  that  Pa- 
triarch has  become,  according  to  the  import  of  the  name 
Abraham,  the  Father  of  many  nations ;  for  that  name  is  to 
rec(;ive  its  fulfilment  by  the  preaching  of  my  religion,  in 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed  through 
the  s(;ed  of  Abraham."     But  this  is  saying  nothing ;  for 
the  J(»ws,  to  whom  our  Lord  is  speaking,  existed  also  be- 
fore this  event :  I  am,  and  ye  all  are,  before  the  Patriarch 
becomes  Abraham  in  this  sense.     The  modern  Socinian 
interpretation  is  not  more  plausible.     "  Before  Abraham 
was  born,  I  am  he ;"  i,  e,  the  Christ,  in  the  destination  and 
appointment  of  God.     My  commission  as   Messiah   was 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  Almighty,  before   Abraham 
had  a  being.     But  this  is  saying  nothing  peculiar  to  the 
Messiah  ;  for  known  to  God  are  all  his  works.     The  exist- 
ence and  the  circumstances  of  the  meanest  creature  were 
as  nmch  fore-ordain (jd  as  those  of  the  highest  angel.     The 
natural  meaning  of  the  words  is,  that  Christ  had  a  being 
before  the  birth  of  Abraham,    TL^iv  yivio^ett  vcuw  is  a  com- 
mon classical  phrase  for  before  his  birth ;  and  although 
pycit  n^  might  rather  have  been  expected,  as  he  is  speaking 
of  existence  in  a  past  time,  yet  the  present  tense  does  af- 
firm existence ;   and  there  is  a  reason  for  this  peculiar 
mode  of  expression  which  will  occur  afterwards.     This  ob- 
vious interpretation  of  the  words  is  very  much  confirmed 
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Jby  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  spoken.  Our 
Lord  had  said,  <<  Your  fether  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.'*  The  Jews  understood 
from  this  expression  that  he  had  seen  Abraham,  that  is, 
they  understood  him  to  affirm  that  he  existed  in  Abra- 
ham's day  ;  and  they  answered,  "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty 
years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ?"  Our  Lord  had 
not  said  that  he  had  seen  Abraham,  but,  because  it  was 
true,  he  does  not  disavow  it ;  and  he  confirms  the  conclu- 
sion which  they  had  drawn  from  his  former  saying,  by  de- 
claring expressly  that  he  existed  not  only  in  the  time,  but 
before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  '<  Before  Abraham  was,  I 
am."  They  did  not  mistake  his  meaning ;  but  they  were 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  presumption  which  his  words 
appeared  to  them  to  discover ;  and  <<  they  took  up  stones 
to  cast  at  himl"  Other  texts,  as  John  xvi.  28,  John  xiii.  3, 
1  Cor.  XV.  47,  2  Cor.  viii.  9,  also  teach  the  pre-existence 
of  Jesus. 

To  assist  you  in  understanding  the  principles  of  that  so- 
lution, by  which  the  Socinians  endeavour  to  evade  the 
force  of  the  plainest  declarations  concerning  the  pre-exist- 
ence of  Jesus,  I  shall  give  a  particular  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  explain  John  xvii.  5.  "  And  now,  O 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  Ownself,  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."  Jesus  ap- 
pears in  this  place  to  declare  explicitly,  and  at  a  most  so- 
lemn time,  when  he  "  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,"  and  in 
the  hearing  of  his  disjciples  prayed  to  God  immediately  be- 
fore he  went  out  to  the  garden  where  he  was  betrayed, 
that  he  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was : 
and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  he  introduces  the  mention 
of  this  glory,  when  it  was  not  necessary  to  complete  the 
sense  of  any  proposition;  for  he  is  praying  that  God 
would  glorify  him.  And  yet,  as  if  on  purpose  to  prevent 
the  apostles  who  heard  the  prayer  from  supposing  that  he 
was  asking  that  which  he  had  not  possessed  in  any  former 
period,  he  adds,  "  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee 
before  the  world  was."  To  a  plain  reader  it  would  seem, 
that,  if  Jesus  never  had  any  such  glory,  these  words,  ut- 
tered in  such  circumstances,  discover  the  highest  presump- 
tion and  impiety.  But,  observe  the  Socinian  exposition  : 
"  The  glory  for  which  Jesus  prays  is  something  posterior 
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to  his  sofferings ;  yet  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  22d  and  24th 
verses  as  already  given  him,  nt  it^m  tuv  ifinw  iw  tiinuif  ^sm. 
He  had  not  at  this  time  received  it ;  but  the  Father  had 
promised  it.  And  since  the  promise  of  God  can  never 
fail,  he  considers  it  as  (iilly  his  own  as  if  he  had  been  in 
possession  of  it.  In  the  same  manner  he  says  he  had  gloiy 
with  God  before  the  world  was ;  not  that  he  had  really 
been  in  possession  of  it  before  the  world  was,  but  because 
it  was  then  destined  for  him  by  God.  God  is  said  to  have 
*  chosen  us  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;'  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  said  to  be  prepared  for  us  firom  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  although  we  had  then  no  being. 
And  so  Christ  says  that  God  loved  him,  and  that  he 
had  glory  with  God  before  he  had  a  being.  And  the 
glory  for  which  he  prays  is  not  his  own  private  ad- 
vancement, but  the  success  of  that  gospel  by  which  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind  were  to  be  promoted. 
This  had  been  his  sole  aim,  for  which  he  had  lived,  and  for 
which  he  was  about  to  die.  And  now,  at  the  approach  of 
death,  he  says,  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thoii  gavest 
me  to  do.  And  now,  O  Father,  complete  thine  own  work 
in  the  happy  beneficial  consequences  of  my  death,  and 
speedy  restoration  to  life,  as  in  thine  all- wise  eternal  pur- 
pose thou  hast  decreed."  These  are  the  most  exalted 
sentiments  which  can  be  conceived  to  animate  a  human 
breast ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  feel,  as  I  have  often  felt,  that 
admiration  of  these  sentiments  creates  a  kind  of  prejudice 
in  favour  of  that  interpretation,  which  supposes  them  to  be 
uttered,  in  the  most  trying  scenes,  by  a  mere  man.  But 
we  should  recollect  that  there  are  many  occasions  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  principle  of  admiration  makes  us  over- 
look the  simplicity  of  truth  ;  and  that  the  excellence  of  an 
object  is  then  really  known,  not  when  it  is  magnified  by 
our  imaginations  in  a  particular  light,  but  when  its  whole 
nature  is  considered.  The  Scriptures,  by  teaching  clearly 
the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  by  representing  him  as  acting 
at  all  times  under  a  consciousness  of  his  original  dignity, 
and  an  assurance  of  his  exaltation,  do  not  leave  room  for 
that  enigmatical  exposition  of  the  words  of  this  prayer,  by 
which  his  sentiments  at  the  close  of  his  life  are  assimilated 
to  the  heroism  of  mortals.  The  expressions  which  he  uses, 
according  to  the  plain  sense  of  them,  are  becoming  him 
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wbo  knew  whence  he  came  and  whither  he  was  going ; 
and,  if  they  do  not  present  us  with  an  extraordinary  effort 
of  mere  human  virtue  in  the  Son  of  man,  they  present  us 
with  a  worthier  object  of  our  faith  and  hope,  the  Son  of 
God,  who  had  been  made  man,  returning  to  his  Father. 

Before  I  leave  those  passages  which  teach  the  pre- 
existence  of  Jesus,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  a  title,  the  true 
meaning  of  which  is  intimately  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  grounds  of  the  Socinian  opinion,  I  said. 
18  this,  that  Jesus  commonly  designs  himself  the  Son  oi 
man,  and  that  the  other  title,  the  Son  of  God,  which  he 
sometimes  assumes,  admits  of  an  interpretation  not  incon- 
sistent with  his  being  a  mere  man.  This  interpretation 
the  Socinians  derive  from  different  passages  of  Scripture, 
where  Jesus  is  styled  the  Son  of  God,  for  reasons  that 
have  no  connexion  witli  his  existence  in  a  previous  state. 
The  first  is  his  miraculous  conception.  The  angel  said  to 
Mary,  <*  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upcm  thee,  and  the 
power  of  tiie  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore 
also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee,"  t.  e,  be- 
gotten of  thee,  "  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  The 
second  is  the  distinguished  commission  which  he  received 
as  Messiah,  and  the  honour  conferred  upon  him.  For  in 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  the  Christ,  or  Mes- 
siah, and  ^e  Son  of  God,  are  used  as  equivalent  inter- 
changeable terms.  <<  We  believe,"  said  the  disciples, 
"  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
The  High  Priest  asked  Jesus  at  his  trial,  '<  Art  thou  the 
Son  of  the  Blessed  ?"  and  John  concludes  his  Gospel  with 
saying,  <<  These  things  are  written  that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  There  is  still 
a  third  reason  upon  account  of  which  Jesus  is  called  in 
Scriptore  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  is  his  resurrection. 
For  Paul  says.  Acts  xiii.  33,  '<  God  hath  fulfilled  the  pro- 
mise which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  in  that  he  hath 
raised  up  Jesus  again,  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second 
psaboQ,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee :" 
and  he  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "  Jesus  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  resurrec- 
tion irom  tlie  dead."  It  appears  undeniably  from  these 
passages  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  between  this  title,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
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these  three  circumstances,  the  miraculous  conception,  iht 
office,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  But  none  of  these 
three  necessaril^r  imply  that  he  existed  in  a  previous  state; 
and,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  that  although  it  be  natu- 
ral to  form  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  a  person  called 
the  Son  of  God,  yet,  if  no  other  premises  were  giren  us, 
we  should  not  be  warranted  to  infer  the  pre-existence  of 
Jesus  from  his  bearing  that  name.  You  must  first  esta^ 
blish  by  other  evidence  that  he  did  pre-exist,  and  thra 
you  infer,  from  his  being  called  the  Son  of  God,  that  the 
meaning  of  that  name  is  not  exhausted  by  his  miraculouB 
conception,  his  office,  and  his  resurrection,  but  that  it 
serves  farther  to  intimate  the  manner  of  his  pre-existence. 
This  reasoning  would  be  fair  and  conclusive  if  our  Lord 
were  called  simply  the  Son  of  God.  But  its  conclusive- 
ness appears  more  manifest  when  you  consider  those  dis- 
criminating epithets  which  are  joined  to  this  name,  (rod 
is  our  Father  by  creation,  arid  by  the  grace  of  the  Gospel, 
and  they  who  partake  of  that  grace  are  often  called  hiB 
sons.  But  Jesus  Christ  is  styled  his  own  Son,  the  Son  of 
his  love,  his  beloved  Son  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased  ;  and, 
in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  John,  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God ;  all  which  imply  that  the  highest  meaning 
of  this  title  belongs  to  Jesus.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
phrase,  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  peculiar  to  John, 
means  nothing  more  than  beloved.  But  these  two  phrases 
are  not  synonymous  amongst  men.  A  child  may  be  only 
begotten  without  being  beloved,  and  he  may  be  beloved 
without  being  only  begotten.  It  is  irreverent  to  suppose 
that  so  significant  a  phrase  would  be  employed  by  John 
upon  such  a  subject,  in  a  sense  so  inferior  to  its  natural 
import.  And  it  is  known  that  the  Christians,  from  the 
earliest  times,  adopted  in  their  creeds  this  phrase,  his  only 
begotten  Son,  or  his  only  Son,  as  distinguishing  Jesus 
from  every  other  Son  of  God. 

Now  you  will  observe,  that  although  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  connected  in  Scripture  with  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Jesus,  his  office,  and  his  resurrection,  none 
of  these  three  come  up  to  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  the 
only  Son  of  God.  Not  his  miraculous  conception. — He 
was  indeed  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
But  Adam  also  is  called  the  Son  of  God ;  and  unless  you 
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deily  that  Jesus  \ras  truly  the  son  of  Mary,  you  must  ad  " 
mit  that  there  was  in  this  respect  still  greater  propriety  in 
giving  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  to  a  person,  who,  be- 
ing ibrmed  without  father  or  mother  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ettrth,  was  still  more  immediately  the  workmanship  of 
God.p— Not  his  office  as  Messiah ;  for  many  special  mes- 
stogers  had  been  sent  by  God  to  men  in  former  times. 
Ih  allusion  to  them,  Jesus  is  often  styled  a  prophet,  a 
nMseenger,  the  sent  of  God.  But  the  mark  of  distinction 
between  him  and  them,  which  some  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  announce,  and  which  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  often  express,  is  this,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God, 
his  only  begotten  Son ;  words  which  have  no  meaning,  if 
they  refer  purely  to  that  commission  which  he  received  in 
common  with  others,  and  which  are  always  so  introduced 
as  to  lead  our  thoughts  to  a  character  which  he  had  before 
he  received  the  commission.  Neither  does  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  come  up  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God.  He  was  indeed  brought  by 
the  Father  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  But  we  are 
taught  that  all  who  are  in  their  graves  shall  rise ;  and  he 
himself  hath  said  that  they  who  are  accounted  worthy  to 
obtain  the  world  to  come  are  the  children  of  God,  being 
the  children  of  the  resurrection,  biot  uat  rovt  0gw,  r?jg  avatfra- 
iKOttg  vtot  ovreg.  According  to  the  views  given  in  Scrip- 
ture, Jesus  is  the  first  that  rose  from  the  dead  never  to 
die  any  more,  and  the  resurrection  of  good  men  is  the  ef- 
fect of  his.  He  is  thus,  in  respect  of  his  resurrection,  the 
first  among  many  brethren.  *'  Every  one  in  his  own 
order,  Christ  the  first  fruits;  afterwards  they  that  are 
Christ's."  His  resurrection  was  indeed  the  demonstra- 
tion that  that  name  which  he  had  taken  to  himself  during 
his  life  did  really  belong  to  him ;  and  therefore  it  is  said, 
he  "  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  his 
resurrection."  But  to  say  that  his  resurrection  made  him 
the  Son  of  God  is  to  confound  the  evidence  of  a  thing 
with  the  thing  itsel£ 

These  few  remarks  may  satisfy  you  that  neither  tlie 
miraculous  conception  of  Jesus,  nor  his  office,  nor  his  re- 
surrection, contains  the  full  import  of  this  name,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God.  But  there  is  a  more  ancient  and  a 
more  exalted  title  to  this  name,  which  is  inseparable  firom 
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liis  Dature.  I  enter  not  at  present  into  the  various  and 
intricate  speculations  to  which  this  subject  has  given  oc- 
casion. We  shall  be  better  prepared  afterwards  for  touch- 
ing them  slightly.  I  meant  only,  by  connecting  the  men- 
tion of  this  name  with  those  passages  which  teach  the  pre- 
existence  of  Jesus,  to  make  you  bear  in  your  minds  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  our  researches,  that  the  peculiar  reasons 
of  a  name,  which  you  will  find  uniformly  appropriated  to 
Jesus,  are  to  be  sought  for  not  in  the  history  of  his  ap- 
pearance upon  earth,  but  in  those  passages  which  contain 
the  revelartion  of  his  pre-existent  state. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


ACTIONS  A8CBIBED  TOJBSUS  IN  HIS  PBE-EXISTENT  STATB^ 


Creation. 


Having  drawn  from  explicit  declarations  of  Scripture 
sufficient  evidence  that  Jesus  existed  before  he  was  bom 
of  Mary,  I  am  next  to  direct  your  attention  to  those  pas- 
sages which  ascribe  to  him  different  actions  in  his  pre- 
existent  state.  The  nature  of  the  actions,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  narrated,  will  unayoidably  lead  us  to 
form  some  conception  of  the  character  and  dignity  which 
belonged  to  Jesus  before  he  appeared  upon  earth ;  so  that, 
if  this  branch  of  the  examination  shall  confirm  the  belief 
of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  it  will  not  only  destroy  the 
first  opinion,  but  will  assist  us  in  comparing  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  second  and  third  opinions  rest. 

As  no  action  in  which  we  have  any  concern  can  be 
more  ancient  than  creation,  it  is  natural  to  begin  with 
those  passages  in  which  creation  is  ascribed  to  Jesus.  The 
Apostle  Paul  says,  Eph.  lit.  9,  "  God,  who  created  all 
things  by  Jesus  Christ."  But  as  the  last  words,  hi  I^jtrou 
X^iOTOMf  are  not  found  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  and  were 
not  quoted  by  any  of  the  Christian  writers  before  the 
Council  of  Nice,  it  is^  conjectured  by  Mill,  in  whose  valu- 
able edition  of  the  Greek  Tiestament  all  the  various  read- 
ings are  collected,  that  these  words  were  first  written  in 
the  margin,  as  a  commentary  suggested  by  expressions  in 
the  other  Epistles,  and  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
transcribers  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  text.  The 
conjecture  appears  plausible,  and  the  most  zealous  defen- 
der of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  need  not  hesitate  to  sub- 
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scribe  to  it ;  for  our  faith  in  this  important  article,  that  he 
is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  does  by  no  means  rest  upon 
this  incidental  expression,  which,  supposing  that  it  was 
not  originally  written  by  the  apostle,  would  never  have  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  text,  had  it  not  been  literally  derived 
from  the  more  full  declarations  contained  in  other  passages 
of  Scripture. 

These  full  declarations  are  found  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel  of  John,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  All  the  three  appear  to  teach,  explicitly  and 
particularly,  that  Jesus  is  the  Creator  of  the  world.  Yet 
they  have  received  different  interpretations,  of  which  you 
ought  not  to  be  ignorant ;  and  your  being  able  to  deduce 
with  certainty  that  which  we  account  the  true  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  to  defend  it  against  the  objections  by  which 
it  has  been  attacked,  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  ei^ 
cumstances  which  form  so  essential  a  branch  of  your  stu- 
dies, that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  a  particular  elucida? 
tion  of  these  three  passages. 


SECTION  I. 

JOHN  I.  1 18. 


You  will  begin  with  observing  the  steps  by  which  the 
apostle  proceeds  in  enunciating  his  meaning.  The  first 
five  verses  do  not  of  themselves  mark  out  the  person  to 
whom  they  apply.  It  would  seem  that  a  person  is  intend- 
ed :  For  time,  sv  cl§x?9  place,  ergo;  rov  0goy,  and  action,  crawa 
di  avTou  syiviTQ,  are  ascribed  to  6  Aoyog.  But  the  name  is 
not  clear  enough  to  mark  out  who  he  is.  In  the  6th  verse 
there  is  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  luavvvji.  And  it  appears 
from  the  sequel  of  the  chapter,  that  this  luavvrig  is  the  per- 
son whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  John  the  Baptist.  It 
is  said  of  this  lutawrig,  in  the  7th  verse,  obrog  rikkv  ng  fia^^iah 
'iva  fiofrv^tfri  «Tgg/  rov  (purog.  The  article  defines  the  word 
(pcuTog,  and  leads  you  back  to  a  light  already  spoken  of,  and 
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consequently  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  reader ;  i.  e.  the 
light  mentioned  in  the  4th  verse,  which,  from  the  construc- 
tion, is  unquestionably  the  same  with  6  Xo/o;.  Ev  aur^,  t.  e. 
^^V*  ^^  41^9  'f^  i  ^^  n^  f  0  ^ft^  ^-Mv  av&^ojvuv.  It  is  said  in  the 
5th  verse  that  this  light  appears ;  and  the  7th  verse  estab-  . 
lishes  a  connexion  between  the  appearance  of  the  light  and 
the  appearance  of  John,  for  he  came  to  bear  witness  of  it. 
8th  verse,  wx  r^v  sxsivoi  ro  ^wg,  aXX*  iva  fjM^  i^^<r^  *m^  tom 
fofrof.  The  time  of  this  shining  of  the  light  must  have 
been  posterior  to  the  appearance  of  John,  and  the  manner 
of  the  shining  must  have  been  explained  by  his  words, 
otherwise  his  testimony  could  not  have  been  of  any  use  in 
making  men  believe.  But  John  the  Baptist  was  the  con- 
temporary and  the  countryman  of  the  writer  of  this  Gos- 
pel He  died,  indeed,  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Still, 
however,  many  of  the  persons  into  whose  hands  this  Gos- 
pel came  might  know  perfectly,  either  from  their  own  re- 
collection, or  from  what  they  had  heard  others  report,  the 
general  purport  of  John's  testimony,  so  as  to  be  directed 
by  his  wordi9  in  applying  the  expression  of  the  evangelist. 
Those,  who  knew  what  John  the  Baptist  had  said,  could 
not  &il  to  know  what  was  the  ro  fcag  of  which  he  came  to 
bear  witness.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  person  who  had 
been  called  in  the  first  five  verses,  o  X070;  and  ro  (pug^  was 
an  inhabitant  of  earth  at  the  time  of  John's  appearance ; 
for  you  read  in  the  10th  verse,  ev  ru  7co(ffjk(f)  ijv, — 14th  verse, 
shoufa/M^a  njy  do^av  aurov.  And  this  glory,  which  was  be- 
held, was  not  a  celestial  transient  glory,  dazzling  the  sight 
of  mortals  like  a  meteor,  and  quickly  hid  in  clouds ;  for  0 
Koyo^  tfot^  syivBTOy  xou  stfxf^voafsv  gy  ifitv.  It  appeared  in  a  bo- 
dily sul^tantial  form.  The  person,  who  has  been  called  0 
Xo/og,  pitched  his  tent,  dwelt  for  some  time  amongst  men, 
and  while  the  glory  which  they  beheld  impressed  them 
Mrith  a  notion  of  his  dignity,  he  engaged  their  affections  by 
the  grace  of  his  manners ;  for  he  was  fp^n^^g  yp^nrag  xo/  aX?]- 
4fia(.  Here  are  limiting  circumstances  so  peculiar  in  their 
nature,  that  they  cannot  apply  to  any  other  inhabitant  of 
earth  in  the  days  of  John  Baptist  but  that  extraordi- 
nary personage,  whose  memory  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen  when  this  Gospel  was  written,  and  whose 
name  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  17th  verse,  IvfiaMg 
X^ietog*    It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  with  all  that 
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simplicity  of  manner  which  distinguishes  tlte  writer  of  tlii^ 
Gospel,  he  has  inserted  this  name  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  the  explication  of  all  that  had  gone  before.  He 
had  said  in  the  14th  verse,  o  "kvyog  ffct^^  sysvero*  xa#  itfKf^vMa 
t¥  ijfin,  (xai  t&ia(Tafis6a  njv  do^av  aurov,  dt^av  ag  fumyfm;, 
iroL^  var^oe,)  iirxri^g  ^^/ro;  xa/  ahffi^iag.  Here  he  applies 
to  6  Xeyag,  the  person  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking  from 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  two  phrases^  fjubwytwig^  and 
4rX9}P9i(  ;^a^/ro^  xce/  akri^tag :  and  in  the  17tk  verse,  be  in* 
troduces  the  name,  l9j<rot^  X^Mfro;,  after  the  repetition  of  one 
of  these  phrases,  and  before  the  repetition  of  the  other, 
manifestly  connecting  the  name  with  both  the  phrases.  It 
appears,  then,  from  this  general  analysis  of  these  eighteen 
verses,  that  this  evangelist  must  be  not  merely  a  most  incon- 
sequential writer,  but  a  writer  who  purposely  and  artificially, 
misleads  his  readers,  unless  the  person  who  is  called  o  Xo^^ 
in  the  first  verse  be  the  same  who  is  called  Iij^u^  JL^tim 
in  the  17th,  that  is,  unless  the  whole  of  this  passage  be  ap- 
plicable to  Jesus  Christ.  But  if  the  whole  be  applicable 
to  him,  we  have  the  testimony  of  an  apostle^  that  all  things, 
were  made  by  hira.  navT«  h*  avr^xy  iyinmr  %cu  X'^'S  owrw 
iysvero  ftvds  sv  6  ysyovs, 

I  have  chosen  to  lead  you  in  this  manner  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  person  meant  by  6  X(//ogf  because  the  fairest 
way  of  interpreting  a  passage  is  to  lay  the  whole  of  it  to- 
gether, and  so  bring  the  sense  of  an  author  out  of  his 
words.  But  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  why  did  John  use 
this  dark  expression  ?  Why  has  he  begun  his  Gospel  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  require  this  circuitous  method  of  ar- 
riving at  his  meaning  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
have  said  plainly,  In  the  beginning  was  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Jesus  Christ  was  with  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  was  God  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  you  will  recollect  that  many 
of  those  modes  of  expression  in  ancient  writers,  which  ap- 
pear hurtful  to  perspicuity,  were  dictated  by  some  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  country,  or  the  times  in-  which  the 
writers  lived ;  and  that  the  obscurity,  in  which  to  us  such 
expressions  seem  to  be  involved,  is  removed  by  the  know- 
ledge of  those  circumstances  which  rendered  them  the 
most  proper  and  significant  when  they  were  used.  There 
has  been  much  dispute  what  were  the  circumstances  that 
led  John  to  use  this  expression,  o  \o^oi.     The  subject  is 
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involved  in  considerable  obscurity  from  our  imperfect 
imowledge  of  the  dates  of  particular  tenets.  But  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give,  in  a  short  compass,  the  result  of  a  very 
fetiguing  examination  of  the  dispute. 

Biefore  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  there  were  Targums, 
t.  «•  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the 
use  of  the  vulgar  Jews,  who,  upon  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  did  not  understand  the  original  He- 
brew. As  these  Tannims  were  composed  by  the  learned 
men  ^the  nation,  portions  of  tlTem  we^  read,  ever, 
Sabbath-day  in  the  synagogues,  they  may  be  considered 
as  the  national  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures : 
and  they  have  often  been  quoted  by  those  who  have  en- 
tered deeply  into  the  argument  from  prophecy,  as  the 
vouchers  of  the  sense  which  the  Jews  afHxed  to  their  own 
predictions  before  the  days  of  our  Saviour.  These  Tar- 
gums, in  almost  every  place  where  Jehovah  is  mentioned' 
in  the  Hebrew  as  talking  with  men,  assisting  them,  or 
holding  any  immediate  intercourse  with  them,  have  used 
Uiis  circumlocution,  the  word  of  Jehovah.  In  the  Hebrew, 
Jehovah  created  man  in  his  own  image ;  in  the  Targum,  the 
word  of  Jehovah  created  man.  In  the  Hebrew,  Adam  and  Eve 
lieard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God ;  in  the  Targum>  they 
heard  the  voice  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  God.  In  the 
Hebrew,  Jehovah  thy  God,  he  it  is  that  goeth  before  thee  ; 
in  the  Targum,  Jehovah  thy  God,  his  word  goeth  before 
thee.  Those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  of  this  matter 
say  that  all  the  personal  characters  of  action  are  ascribed' 
in  the  Targums  to  the  Word ;  and  that  there  are  places 
where  the  sense  renders  it  impossible  to  understand  the 
word  of  Jehovah  as  merely  an  idiom  of  the  language  equi- 
valent to  Jehovah.  Thus  in  the  Hebrew  it  is,  God  came 
to  Abimeiech-;  in  the  Targum,  his  word  came  from  the 
face  of  God  to  Abimeiech.  And  the  110th  Psalm  is  thu& 
paraphrased*  Jehovah  said  to  his  Word,  sit  thou  at  my 
right  hand.  We  cannot  suppose  that  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion would  have  been  introduced  into  the  Targums,  at  the 
time  when  they  were  composed,  had  it  then  appeared  a 
novelty ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  thatj  by  the  weekly  read- 
ing of  the  paraphrases,  it  would  become  familiar,  to  the 
ears  of  Jews.  Accordingly,  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
a  book  which  is  understood  to  have  been  written  a  hun^ 
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dred  years  before  Christ,  we  meet  with  the  following  ex- 
pression,  referring  to  the  judgment  upon  the  land  of 
£g3rpt :  "  Thine  almighty  word  leaped  down  from  heaven 
out  of  thy  royal  throne,  as  a  fierce  man  of  war  into  tke 
midst  of  a  land  of  destruction,  and  brought  thine  unfeign- 
ed commandment  as  a  sharp  sword,  and  standing  up,  fiUed 
all  things  with  death,  and  it  touched  the  heavens,  but  it 
stood  upon  the  earth.*'^  This  may  appear  tp  you  a  bold 
expressive  figure  for  the  divine  energy  which  was  exerted 
in  the  punishment  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  passage  in  Psalm  xxxiiL  "  By  the  word  of  the 
Lord  were  the  heavens  made,"  does  not  necessarily  con- 
vey to  a  mind  accustomed  to  weigh  the  import  of  lan- 
guage any  more  than  that  the  heavens  were  made  by  the 
Lord.  But,  there  appears  the  best  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  constant  use  of  this  circumlocution  cherished  in 
the  minds  of  the  body  of  the  Jews  the  beUef  that  there 
was  a  person  distinct  from  the  Father  whose  name  was  the 
word  of  Jehovah ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Philo,  a  learned 
Jew,  bred  at  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  whose  books  were  published  before  his  death, 
speaks  in  numberless  places  of  the  T^os,  whom  he  caUs  a 
second  God,  the  Son  of  God,  the  image  of  God,  the  in- 
strument by  whom  God  made  the  worlds.  Philo  did  not 
learn  this  word  in  the  Platonic  school ;  for  although  Xo- 
yog  occurs  often  in  the  writings  of  the  later  Platonbts, 
who  lived  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Plato,  or  any  of  his  disciples  before  Philo, 
used  Xoyog  as  the  name  of  a  person  distinct  from  God.  It 
is  doubted  by  Mosheim  whether  Philo  himself  believed 
that  there  was  a  distinction;  and  that  indefatigable  in- 
quirer has  brought  together,  in  his  notes  upon  Cudworth, 
several  passages  which  appear  to  me  to  make  it  probable 
that  Philo,  like  many  other  philosophers,  had  an  esoteric 
and  an  exoteric,  a  secret  and  an  ostensible  doctrine.  His 
secret  doctrine  was,  that  what  his  countrymen  called  >joy9i 
was  nothing  else  but  the  conception  formed  in  the  mind 
of  God  of  the  work  which  he  was  to  execute,  and  that 
what  they  accounted  a  distinction  of  persons  was  ideal  and 
nominal,  accommodated  to  the  narrowness  of  our  appre- 

*  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  zviii.  15,  16. 
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hension.    But  if  this  was  truly  his  private  sentiment,  his 
calling  the  >joyog  the  Son  of  God,  and  a  second  God,  is  a 
proof  that  the  opinion  concerning  the  Word  of  Jehovah  as 
a.  person,  had  so  firm  a  possession  of  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  offend  them  by 
teaching  openly  and  unequivocally  a  doctrine  opposite  to 
that  which  they  had  derived  from  Scripture  and  tradition. 
Not  long  after  the  writings  of  Philo  were  published, 
there  arose  the  Gnostics,  a  sect,  or  rather  a  multitude  of 
sects,  who  having  learned  in  the  same  Alexandrian  school 
to  blend  the  principles  of  oriental  philosophy  with  the 
doctrine  of  Plato,  formed  a  system  most  repugnant  to  the 
8iiiq>licity  of  Christian  faith.    It  is  this  system  which  Paul 
so  often  attacks  under  the  name  of  "fidse  philosophy, 
strifes  of  words,  endless  genealogies,  science  falsely  so  call- 
ed."    The  foundation  of  the  Gnostic  system  was  the  in- 
trinsic and  incorrigible  depravity  of  matter.     Upon  this 
Pfinciple  they  made  a  total  separation  between  the  spi- 
ritual and  the  material  world.     Accounting  it  impossible 
to  educe  out  of  matter  any  thing  which  was  good,  they 
held  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  presided  over  the  in- 
numerable spirits  that  were  emanations  from  himself,  did 
not  make  this  earth,  but  that  a  spirit  of  an  inferior  nature, 
very  &r  removed  in  character  as  well  as  in  rank  from  the 
Supreme  Being,  formed  matter  into  that  order  wliich  con- 
stitutes the  world,  and  gave  life  to  the  different  creatures 
that  inhabit  the  earth.    They  held  that  this  Inferior  Spirit 
was  the  Ruler  of  the  creatures  whom  he  had  made,  and 
they  considered  men,  whose  souls  he  imprisoned  in  earth- 
ly tabernacles,  as  experiencing  under  his  dominion  the 
misery  which  necessarily  arose  from  their  connexion  with 
matter,  and  as  estranged  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.     Most  of  the  later  sects  of  the  Gnostics  rejected 
every  part  of  the  Jewish  law,  because  the  books  of  Moses 
give  a  view  of  the  creation  inconsistent  with  their  system. 
But  some  of  their  earlier  sects,  consisting  of  Alexandrian 
Jews,  incorporated  a  respect  for  the  law  with  the  princi- 
ples of  their  system.     They  considered  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation  as  granted  by  the  d.fiiav^yog  the  Maker 
and  Ruler  of  the  world,  who  was  incapable  from  his  want 
of  power,  of  delivering  those  who  received  it  from  the 
thraldpm  of  matter :  and  they  looked  for  a  more  glorious 
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messenger,  whom  the  compassion  of  the  Supreme  Being 
was  to  send  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  the  human 
race.  Those  Gnostics  who  embraced  Christianity  regard- 
ed the  Christ  as  this  messenger,  an  exalted  ^on,  who  be- 
ing in  some  manner  united  to  the  man  Jesus,  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  dfjAb/oup/o;,  and  restored  the  souls  of 
men  to  communion  with  God.  It  was  natural  for  the 
Christian  Gnostics  who  had  received  a  Jewish  education, 
to  follow  the  steps  of  Philo,  and  the  general  sense  of 'their 
countrymen,  in  giving  the  name  Xo^;  to  the  d^ijEum^o;; 
and  as  X^Kfrog  was  understood  from  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  to  be  the  Greek  word  equivalent  to  the 
Jewish  name  Messiah,  there  came  to  be,  in  their  system, 
a  direct  opposition  between  Xpietog  and  Xo/og.  Ao/05  was. 
the  maker  of  the  world  :  Xfiitrrog  was  the  j£on  sent  to  de- 
stroy the  tyranny  of  \oyog. 

One  of  the  first  teachers  of  thb  system  was  Cerinthus. 
We  have  not  any  particular  i^^count  of  aO  the  branches 
of  his  system  ;  and  it  Is  possible  that  we  may  ascribe  to 
him  some  of  those  tenets  by  which  later  sects  of  Gnostics 
were  discriminated.  But  we  have  authority  for  saying 
that  the  general  principle  of  the  Gnostic  scheme  was  open- 
ly taught  by  Cerinthus  before  the  publication  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  John.  The  authority  is  that  of  Ireneeus,  a  bishop 
who  lived  in  the  second  century,  ^'ho  in  his  youth  had 
heard  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  and  who 
retained  the  discourses  of  Polycarp  in  his  memory  till  his 
death.  There  are  yet  extant  of  the  works  of  Irenaeus 
five  books  which  he  wrote  against  heresies,  one  of  the 
most  authentic  and  valuable  monuments  of  theological 
erudition.  In  one  place  of  that  work  he  says,  that  Ce- 
rinthus taught  in  Asia  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the 
Supreme  God,  but  by  a  certain  power  very  separate  and 
far  removed  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  and.  ig- 
norant of  his  nature.*  In  another  place,  he  says,  that 
John  the  apostle  wished,  by  his  Gospel,  to  extirpate  the 
error  which  had  been  spread  among  men  by  Cerinthus  ;f 
and  Jerome,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  says  that 
John  wrote  his  Gospel,  at  the  desire  of  the  Bishops  of 
Asia,  against  Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  and  chiefly 

*  Lren.  contra  Haer.  lib.  iii,  cap.  xi.  I.        -f»  Id.  lib.  i«  xxvi.  1. 
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against  the  doctrines  of  the  Ebionites,  then  springing  up^ 
who  said  that  Christ  did  not  exist  before  he  was  born  of: 
Mary.* 

From  laying  these  accounts  together  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  John,  who 
lired  to  a  great  age,  and  who  resided,  at  Ephesus,  in  pro- 
consular Aisia,  was  moved  by  the  growth  of  the  Gnostic 
heresies,  and  by  the  solicitations  of  the  Christian  teachers, 
to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  truth  in  writing,  and  particu- 
larly to  recollect  those  discourses  and  actions  of  our  Lord, 
which  might  furnish  the  clearest  refutation  of  the  persons 
who  denied  his  pre-existence.     This  tradition  is  a  key  to 
a  great  part  of  his>  GospeL     Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
had  given  a*  detail  of  those  actions  of  Jesus  which  are  the 
evidences  of  his  divine  mission :  of  those  events  in  his 
life  upon  earth  which  are  most  interesting  to  the  human 
race  ;  and  of  those  moral  discourses  in  which  the  wisdom, 
the  grace,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Teacher  shine  with, 
united  lustr^•    Their  whole  narration  implies  that  Jesus 
was  more  than  man.     But  as  it  is  distinguished  by  a 
beautiful  simplicity  which  adds  very  much  to  their  credit 
as  historians,  they  have  not,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
incidental  expressions,  formally  stated  the  conclusion  that 
Jesus  was  more  than  man,  but  have  left  the  Christian, 
world  to  draw  it  for  themselves  from  the  facts  narrated,  or 
to  receive  it  by  the  teaching  and  the  writings  of  the  Apos- 
tles.   John,  who  was  preserved  by  God  to.  see  this  con- 
clusion,  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  great  body  of 
Christians,  and  had  been  established  in  the  Epistles,  de- 
nied by  different  heretics^  brings  forward,  in  the  form  of 
a  history  of  Jesus,  a  view  of-  his.  exalted  character,  and 
draws  our  attention  particularly  to  the  truth  of  that  which 
had  been  denied.    When  you  come  to  analyze  the  Gospel 
of  John,  you  will  find  that  the  first  eighteen  verses  con- 
tain the  positions  laid  down  by  the  Apostle,  in  order  to 
meet  the  errors  of  Cerinthus ;  that  these  positions,  which 
are  merely  affirmed  in  the  introduction,  are  proved  in  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  by  the  words  and  the  actions  of  our  Lord ;  and 
that  after  the  proof  is  concluded  by  the  declaration  of. 

*  Jerome  De  Yit  Blust  cap.  iz* 
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Thomas,  who,  upon  being  convinced  that  Jesus  had  riseo, 
said  to  him,  <<  my  Lord  and  my  God,"  John  sums  up  the 
amount  of  his  Gospel  in  these  few  words:  ^<  These  are  written 
that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,"  f.  «.  that  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  not  distinct  per- 
sons, and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Grod.    The 
Apostle  does  not  condescend  to  mention  the  name  d 
Cerinthus,  because  that  would  have  preserved,  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts,  the  memory  of  a  name  which  might  o^er- 
wise  be  foigotten.    But  although  there  is  dignity  and 
propriety  in  omitting  the  mention  of  his  name>  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  laying  down  the  positions  that  were  to  meet 
his  errors,  to  adopt  some  of  his  words,  because  the  Chris- 
tians of  those  days  could  not  so  readily  have  applied  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostle  to  the  recitation  of  those  heresies 
which  Cerinthus  was  spreading  among  them,  if  they  had 
not  found  in  the  exposition  of  that  doctrine  some  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  heresy  was  delivered:  and  as  the 
chief  of  these  terms,  Xo^o^,  which  Cerinthus  applied  to  an 
inferior  spirit,  was  equivalent  to  a  phrase  in  common  use 
among  the  Jews,  the  word  of  Jehovah,  and  was  probably 
borrowed  from  thence,  John,  by  his  use  of  Xoyog,  rescues 
it  from  the  degraded  use  of  Cerinthus,  and   restores  it 
to  a  sense  corresponding  to  the  dignity  of  the  Jewish 
phrase. 

You  will  perceive  from  this  induction  the  fitness  with 
which  the  Apostle  John  introduces  this  word  Xoyo^,  al- 
though it  had  not  been  used  by  the  other  Evangelists  who 
wrote  before  the  errors  of  Cerinthus,     You  may  think  it 
strange  that  >^oyog,  which  is  announced  with  such  solemnity 
at  the  beginning,  does  not  occur  again  in  this  Gospel. 
But  the  reason  is  suggested  by  the  introduction  itsel£ 
John  has  said  in  the  14th  verse,  6  Xoyog  (ra^§  gygi^sro,  and 
he  has  inserted  Jesus  Christ  in  the  17th  verse  as  the  name 
of  the  man  who  was  the  Word  made  flesh.     Our  Lord  was 
X<)yo^  in  the  beginning.     But  during  his   ministry  upon 
earth  his  name  was  properly  Jesus   Christ ;  and  John 
might  suppose  that  every  reader  who  was  acquainted  with 
his  introduction  would  understand  by  that  name,  as  often 
as  it  occurred,  the  same  person  whom  he  had  there  called 
y^oyog.     But  although  this  name  could  not  with  propriety 
occur  in  a  history  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  it  is  found  in 
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tbe  beginning  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  which,  like  his 
Gospel,  was  opposed  to  the  errors  of  Cerinthus.  «  That 
which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard, 
whioh  we  haye  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked 
upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  life,  in^i 
rou  Koyw  rng  ^an)(,  that  declare  we  unto  you."  And  in  one 
of  those  sublime  descriptions  of  the  person  of  our  Saviour, 
in  his  glorified  state,  which  are  found  in  the  book  of  Re- 
velation, this  name  is  directly  applied  to  him.  ''  And  he 
was  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipt  in  blood ;  and  his  name 
is  called  the  Word  of  God,"  6  Xo/o;  rent  0cou.  Rev.  xix.  13, 
If  the  book  of  Revelation  was  written,  as  there  has  always 
appeared  to  me  great  reason  to  suppose,  before  the  Gospel 
of  John,  this  direct  application  of  6  "koyog  to  our  Saviour, 
would  render  it  easy  for  the  Christians  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  introduction. 

After  having  gone  at  such  length  into  the  reason  of  the 
use  of  the  word  Xo/o;,  which  is  the  only  real  difficulty  in 
this  passage,  I  shall  easily  deduce  the  proposition  for  the 
sake  of  which  I  quoted  it,  that  Jesus  created  the  world. 
Observe  then,  that  sy  ct^ti  necessarily  brings  to  our  minds 
the  first  words  of  Genesis,  tv  f^fX^V  ^O'^^i'  ^  ^^(  ^v  ou^nov 
xai  TTiv  yfiv ;  and  that  both  by  this  obvious  reference  to  a 
well-known  passage,  and  by  what  is  said  in  the  third  verse, 
vtunu  di  aurw  syivero,  sv  oK^fj  must  be  understood  to  mean 
a  time  before  any  thing  was  made.  The  Apostle  asserts 
that,  at  this  time,  sv  ofXP*  ^^^  Word  was.  He  does  not 
say  iyenroy  was  made,  but  9iv,  existed ;  and  that  the  Word 
existed,  not  in  a  state  of  distance,  but  v^g  rov  Qeov,  at,  or 
with  God ;  not  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  but  0so;  nv  o 
Xo/o(.  This  last  clause  is  properly  rendered,  "  The  Word 
was  God."  It  is  common  in  the  Greek  language  to  dis- 
tinguish the  subject  of  a  proposition  from  the  predicate, 
by  prefixing  the  article  to  the  subject,  and  giving  no  arti- 
cle to  the  predicate.  Examples  of  this  wUl  be  found  in 
Dr.  Campbell's  Commentary,  and  will  occur  to  those  who 
are  &miliar  with  the  New  Testament  in  the  original.  John 
iv.  24 ;  xviL  10. 

To  draw  the  attention  of  the  Christians  to  the  error  of 
Cerinthus,  the  second  position  is  repeated  in  the  second 
verse,  6  )\^og  9jy  'ir^g  rov  0eov :  and  then,  after  this  explicit 
repeated  affirmation  of  his  original  dignity,  it  is  added,  ^ravra 
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it  cuirw  tytnn.  It  is  not  said  that  all  other  things  were 
<nade  by  him,  as  if  he  was  one  created  being.  But  «ttvra 
di'  cLUTw  tytnTPi  and,  according  to  the  manner  of  this 
apostle,  which  abounds  in  repetition,  and  is  here  peculiaily 
fitted  to  meet  the  error  of  Cerinthus,  it  is  added,  x'^  ^"'^^^ 
ey$nro  wdt  fv  6  ytyony  which  marks  strongly  tluit  his  cre- 
ating power  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  universe.  ^  In 
him,"  says  the  apostle,  <<  was  the  life  of  men.^  Not 
only  the  great  objects  of  nature  were  formed  by  him,  hot 
every  individual  being,  every  animal,  derived  existence 
from  him.  When  he  came  to  enlighten  the  world  which 
he  had  made,  he  came  ug  ra  /dia,  to  his  own  dominion,  and 
those  who  did  not  receive  him  were  os  /d#or,  his  own  sub-^ 
jects.  According  to  the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  the  Christ, 
the  light  of  the  world,  came  into  the  territory  of  another, 
to  emancipate  men  from  the  tyranny  of  their  maker.  But 
here  original  creation  and  future  illumination  are  express- 
ly ascribed'  to  the  same  person,  who  being  before  all 
things  with.  God,  in  the  beginning  made,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent period  enlightened,  the  world.  I  have  only  further 
to  remark,  that  Xo/o^  and  fiovoytvrigy  which,  in  the -system 
of  some  of  the  Gnostics,  were  different  JEonSy  are  in  this 
passage  the  same  with  Jesus  Christ. 

Having  thus  easily  attained  the  proposition,  which  this 
passage  was  adduced  to  prove,  I  shall  not  hav«  occasion 
to  occupy  time  in  refuting  the  two  other  interpretations 
which  it  has  received.  The  one  is  the  old  Socinian  in- 
terpretation, according  to  which  Jesus  is  called  Xoyo^, 
merely  because  he  revealed  or  spoke  the  will  of  God  to 
man  ;  and  the  first  three  verses  receive  the  following  pa- 
raphrase. "  In  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  there  was  a 
man,  who,  being  the  revealer  of  God's  will,  was  called  o 
Xoyoj,  who  was  with  God,  being  taken  up  to  heaven  after 
liis  birth,  that  he  might  there  learn  what  he  was  to  teach 
to  others ;  and  who  received,  after  his  resurrection,  the 
title  of  God,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him, 
and  the  office  to  which  he  was  exalted.  By  this  person 
the  Gospel  dispensation  was  established,  and  without  him 
no  part  of  the  world  was  reformed."  According  to  this 
interpretation,  it  is  supposed,  without  evidence,  that  the 
man  Jesus  was  taken  up  to  heaven :  Ev  ofXf''  contrary  to 
its  obvious  meaning,  is  applied  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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Gospel :-  Ae  phrase  etog  nv  6  "koyog  is  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  this  proposition,  which  appears  to  be  directly  op- 
posite, the  man  who  was  not  God  is  now  made  God ;  and- 
expressions-  which,  by  the  analogy  and  use  of  the  Greek' 
language,  denote  that  things  were  brought  into  being,  are 
explained  of  a  reformation  of  their  state. 

But,  besides  all  these  reasons  suggested  by  the  words 
themselves,  the  history  which  I  have  given  of  the  term< 
Xoyo;  is  a  clear  refutation  of  this  forced  construction.  For 
Xo/o^,  or  its  equivalent  in  the  Chaldee,  being,  at  the  time' 
when  this  Gospel  was  written,  commonly  applied  to  a 
person  who  made  the  worlds,  John  unavoidably  misled  his 
readers,  if  he  gave  that  name  to  a  man  who  did  not  exist 
before  he  was  born  of  Mary,  and  said  of  that  man  bearing 
this,  name,  that  all  things  were  made  by  him,  when  he  only 
ineant  that  aU  things  were  reformed  by  him. 

This  Socinian  interpretation  is  generally  abandoned, 
even  by  those  who  deny  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus ;  and 
they  have<  adopted  in  place  of  it,  the  old  Sabellian  inter- 
pretation. Aoyog  signifies  reason  as  well  as  speech ;  ratio 
mente  concepta  and  ratio  enunoiativa.  If  it  be  translated 
in  this  place  reason,  the  words  of  John  will  bear  a  striking 
allusion  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Proverbs.  Wisdom  thus  speaks,  "  The  Lord" 
possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his 
works  of  old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  be- 
ginning, or  ever  the  earth  was.  Before  the  mountains: 
were  settled,  before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth.  When 
he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there  ;  when  he  appointed 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  then  I  was  by  him,  as  one 
brought  up  with  him.*'  Solomon,  says  Mr.  Lindsey,  re-- 
presents  Wisdom,  as  a  person  dwelling  with  God,  beloved' 
by  him,  present  with  him,  attending,  upon  him.  in  all  his 
works  of  creation ;  and  so  John  says,  in  the  beginning 
reason  or  wisdom  was  with  God,  u  e.  God  was  complete 
in  wisdom  before  he  made  any  manifestation  of  himself  to 
his  creatures ;  and  all  things  were  made  by  reason,  t.  e, 
were  created  according  to  the  most  perfect  wisdom ;  and 
reason  was  made  flesh,  t.  e,  the  same  divine  wisdom  which 
had  appeared  from  the  beginning  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  was  communicated  in  large  measure  to  the  maa 
Jesus  Christ,  and  residing  in  him  became  visible  to  us. 
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\VheD  you  judge  of  this  interpretation,  you  viQ  carry 
along  with  you,  that  all  the  Christian  writers,  from  the 
earliest  times,  apply  the  description  of  Wisdom  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs  to  Christ.  It  is  quoted  and 
argued  upon  in  this  light ;  and  both  those  who  held  that 
Christ  was  God,  and  those  who  held  that  he  was  .a  crea- 
ture, defended  their  opinions  by  particular  expressions  in 
this  passage.  To  us  who  enjoy  the  revelation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, every  &ct  of  that  description  appears  most  apposite  to 
Christ.  The  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by  his 
illustrious  predecessor ;  and  John,  by  the  manifest  simi- 
larity of  some  expressions  in  this  passage  to  expressions  in 
the  description  of  Wisdom,  appears  to  give  his  sanction  to 
this  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  Solomon.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  probable  that  any  person  who  had 
not  our  advantages,  would  have  found  the  person  of  Christ 
in  this  description ;  and  if  you  lay  out  of  your  mind  what 
you  know  of  Christ,  and  attend  merely  to  the  poetical 
strain  of  the  first  nine  chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
you  will  probably  be  disposed  to  consider  the  passage  in 
the  eighth  chapter  as  a  beautiful  and  well-supported  in- 
stance of  prosopopoeia.  But  allowing  what  no  person  can 
certainly  know,  that  Solomon  meant  nothing  more  in  that 
passage  than  to  personify  the  divine  attribute  of  wisdom, 
this  does  not  afford  the  most  distant  reason  for  imagining 
that  John  also  personifies  reason.  For  observe  the  diflPer- 
ence  of  the  cases.  The  prosopopoeia  of  Solomon  is  in  the 
midst  of  other  passages  of  a  like  kind  ;  and  there  is  no  part 
of  it  inconsistent  with  those  rules  which  are  not  of  modem 
invention,  but  are  essential  to  the  nature  and  the  beauty 
of  this  figure.  But  the  prosopopoeia  in  this  place,  if  there 
be  one,  is  introduced  abruptly,  without  preparation,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  plain  history,  It  is  executed  in  so  inartifi- 
cial a  manner,  that  words  and  phrases,  perpetually  occurring 
in  the  passage,  destroy  the  illusion,  and  require  a  great 
effort  of  imagination  to  recal  it.  Reason,  one  attribute  of 
the  Deity,  is  called  the  only  begotten,  as  if  he  had  no 
other.  Reason  is  called  a  man  to  whom  another  man  bore 
witness  :  and  instead  of  (To^/a,  the  word  used  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint  in  that  personification  which  John  is  supposed  to 
imitate,  he  introduces,  and  applies  to  the  man  of  whom  he 
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tpeakSf'  Tioyo^  a  term  applied  at  the  very  time  of  his  writing 
to  a  person  different  from  God,  and  inferior  to  him.  To 
consider  John,  therefore,  as  meaning  here  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  divine  attribute  of  wisdom,  is  to  suppose  that 
he  employs  a  misplaced  and  ill-supported  figure  of  speech 
on  purpose  to  mislead  his  readers ;  that  when  he  intended 
t(^  say,  Jesus  was  a  man  in  whom  the  wisdom  of  God  the 
maker  of  all  things  dwelt,  he  used  language  which,  to  the 
persons  living  in  those  days,  and  to  all  who  study  that  lan- 
guage, cannot  fail  to  convey  the  impression,  that  this  man 
was  a  being  who  existed  before  any  thing  was  made,  and 
yrho  created  the  world. 


SECTION  II. 
CoL.  i.  15—18. 


The  Apostle,  in  reminding  the  Christians  at  Colosse, 
amidst  the  sufferings  to  which  their  faith  might  expose 
them,  of  the  grounds  of  thankfulness  which  it  afforded,  is 
led  into  one  of  those  digressions  which  are  common  in  his 
writings.  He  had  been  speaking  of  that  redemption  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  redemption  suggests  to  him 
the  dignity  and  character  of  the  ransomer.  He  expatiates 
upon  these  topics  for  a  few  verses,  and  then  returns  to  the 
point  from  which  he  had  set  out.  The  digression,  al- 
though it  appears  to  interrupt  the  course  of  his  argument, 
promotes  most  effectually  the  great  design  of  his  Epistle, 
because  it  serves  to  satisfy  the  Colossians,  that  the  Author 
of  the  new  religion  was  qualified  for  the  office  which  he 
assumed,  and  that  their  faith  in  him,  without  any  aid  from 
Jewish  ceremonies,  was  able  to  save  them.  This  digres- 
sion is  contained  in  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  verses 
of  the  first  chapter. 

I  shall  first  give  that  interpretation  of  these  verses,  which 
seems  to  arise  out  of  the  words  themselves ;  and  I  shall 
next  comment  upon  another  interpretation  which  they  have 
received. 
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*0(  fd^/y  fixoif  rw  Btw  rw  etaffgrw.    It  is  proper  to  tale 
along  with  this  expression,  two  corresponding  phrases  in 
Heb.   i.   3. — *0;   w  avav/a^fia  rug  do^^    xai  ;^fle^axn)^ 
riii  irtn(rraaBug  a'jrw,    AH  the  three  are  highly  fignrativey 
as  the  whole  language  in  which  we  presume  to  speak  of 
the  Almighty  necessarily  must  be.    But  attention  to  the 
point  in  which  the  three  images  coincide  may  assist  us  in 
understanding  every  one  of  them.     Etxo»  is  a  likeness  or 
portrait,  representing  the  features  of  a  person,  the  expres- 
sion and  air  of  his  countenance ;  cMrov/odjEMc,  that  which 
shines  forth  from  a  ray,  a  bright  ray  of  his  glory.    The 
expression  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom, vii.  25,  where  Wisdom  is  called,  cMreg^oia  nj;  rw 
^ravrox^ro^g  d(^g  e/X/x^mi^    a9Uuyouf/iM  fwrog   aubuM^    ^  a 
pure  ray  flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  the 
brightness  of  the  everlasting  light."     As  light,  says  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  before  the  Council  of 
Nice,  is  known  by  its  shining  forth,  so  wrog  an  rw  ^fi«ro^ 
^Xoy  itg  t<frn  an  to  anrarryafffjM,     On  this  expression  was 
grounded  an  argument  for  the  eternity  and  consubstanti- 
ality  of  the  Son,  his  being  always  with  the  Father,  and  of 
the  same  nature.     XapaxrriP,  from  p^o^tftfiu,   imprimoy  a 
stamp,  an  impression,  as  that  by  which  the  figure  engrav- 
ed on  a  seal  is  truly  represented  in  wax.     Trig  vroaraitsu; 
airrou,     I  must  warn  you  that  the  word  v^otfracfig,  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  Person,  does  not,  either  by 
its  etymology,  or  by  its  use  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle, 
necessarily  convey  that  distinction  which  we  now  mark, 
when  we  speak  of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead.   For 
the  first  three  centuries,   ovffia  and   v^o<fra(ftg  were  used 
promiscuously,  and  it  was  in  the  progress  of  controversy, 
that  men  being  obliged  to  speak  with  more  precision,  and 
to  define  their  terms,   came  to  appropriate  v^ottratfig  to 
denote  a  person,  while  ovffta,  signified  that  nature  or  sub- 
stance which  different  persons  might  have  in   common. 
It  would  therefore  have  been  more  correct,  because  more 
agreeable  to  the  language  of  the  Apostle's  time,  to  have 
rendered  ;^ajaxr?jg  rrig  iwrotrratfsw^  axjTou,  the  express  image 
or  representation  of  his  substance,  i,  e.  of  his  essential  at- 
tributes.    It  is  always  unsafe  to  build  an  argument  upon 
figurative  expressions ;  and,  until  we  be  further  advanced 
in  this  inquiry,  we  are  not  warranted  to  say  whether  these 
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three  phrases  ought  to  receive  that  strict  interpretation 
which  renders  them  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  Christ. 
This  much  they  certainly  imply,  that  the  glory  of  the  di- 
vine perfections  was  most  accurately  reflected  and  exhi- 
bited to  man  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  may  imply  that  this 
accurate  exhibition  arises  from  a  similitude,  or  sameness 
of  nature;  and  if  plain  declarations  of  Scripture  shall  au- 
thorize us  to  affix  this  meaning  to  these  figurative  phrases, 
you  will  recollect  that  it  is  such  as  they  seem  easily  to  bear. 
ngotroTwog  ^afSra  xriifiui.  The  word  ^^oirordxo;  is  applied 
by  Homer,  U.  xvii.  5,  to  an  animal  who,  for  the  first 
tune  brought  forth  young ;  cr^&)rorox6^  x/ku^,  ov  w^ni  advia 
roxoiOf  turn  prius  eocperta  partum.  If  we  followed  the  ana- 
logy of  the  passage,  we  should  translate  ir^u/rwoTcog  irotar^g 
XTKfBus,  he  who  £m?t  brought  forth  the  whole  creation^ 
which  would  render  it  equivalent  to  a  phrase.  Rev.  iii.  14, 
where  Jesus  calls  himself  tj  a^ri  rris  XTtamg  rou  Gsou. 
A^31,  in  the  language  of  ancient  philosophy,  denoted  an 
efficient  cause,  that  which  gave  a  beginning  to  other 
things,  a  principle  or  source  of  existence. 

According  to  this  received  sense  of  the  word,  a^jj  rf^g 
xriCiiag  ro\»  (diOM  means  more  than  our  English  translation 
conveys, — ^the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God  ;  it  is  he 
who  gave  a  beginning  to,  produced,  the  creation  of  God. 
But  there  are  several  reasons  which  prevent  us  from  giving 
^guTdfTO'Mi  iraifrig  xriaiug  Uie  sense  which  renders  it  equiva- 
lent to  this  true  meaning  of  a^ri  rrig  xr/tfsug.  1.  Although 
<ir]^oroxo(,  like  other  compounds  of  rtroxa,  occurs  in  an 
active  sense,  there  is  no  instance  of  its  governing  a  case 
of  the  word,  denoting  the  thing  brought  forth ;  and  that 
case,  if  there  were  one  governed  by  it,  would  not  be  the 
genitive.  2.  In  other  places  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  the  18th  verse  of  this  chapter,  'S'^eimtroxog  must  be  trans- 
lated in  a  passive  sense,  not  the  first  who  brought  forth, 
but  the  first  who  was  brought  forth.  3.  If  you  trans*- 
late  it  here  in  an  active  sense,  then  the  16th  verse  on- 
ly repeats  in  a  multitude  of  words  that  proposition  of 
which  it  professes  to  give  a  reason.  He  brought  forth 
the  whole  creation  ;  "  for  all  things  were  created  by  him." 
For  these  reasons.  Christian  writers  from  the  earliest  times 
have  understood  this  expression  in  a  passive  sense ;  and 
.you  will  understand  the  meaning  which  they  affix  tA  ^^ 
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from  the  commentary  of  Justin  Martyr  in  the  second 
century  ;  d  >v0^o;,  v^o  rcav  vruti/iarw  (fuvun  xou  yepoftsfog.  And, 
^iitrcroxov  rou  0iou,  xcu  cr^  vafruv  rw  xrnffiMTdnn  By  their 
use  of  the  preposition  'x^  in  explaining  this  word,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  would  hare  translated  it  in  English,  bom 
or  begotten  before  every  creature  ;  and  this  method  of  ren- 
dering the  superlative  is  agreeable  to  the  expression  in 
John,  'z^uTog  fUA)  r,v,  he  was  before  me,  t.  e.  in  compa- 
rison with  me,  he  was  the  first ;  and  it  is  analogous  to  se- 
veral other  expressions  that  occur  in  the  best  Grreek 
writers.  I  mention  only  one,  suggested  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
from  Euripides ;  ourig  aX>.9}  biHnv^siTranj  ywfi  tpbou  ^puxcv, 
there  is  no  other  woman,  who,  considered  in  compalison 
with  me,  deserves  the  name  of  the  most  unhappy.  So 
here,  Jesus,  in  respect  of  ^atfrig  xritftugy  is  le^oitrorMog  the 
first  bom,  t.  e,  he  was  bom  before  it.  rttto)]?  xrnr&ug  is 
rendered  in  our  translation,  "  every  creature."  Accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language,  if  xrt^u  means 
creo ,  xrtffii  is  crea^,the  act  of  creating,  and  xriff/uMcreaturOy 
the  thing  created.  It  is  true  that  this  distinction  is  not 
invariably  observed  ;  for  as  ^^a^ig  often  denotes  an  action, 
a  thing  done,  so  xrttfig  sometimes  in  the  New  Testament 
must  be  translated  a  creature.  But  there  are  several 
passages  where  it  must  be  understood  in  its  original 
import,  as  Rev.  iii,  14,  already  quoted,  and  Rom.  i. 
20,  ra  aopara  avrcv  aero  xnffsojg  xoff/j/iv,  rotg  'jroirifJMfft  voovfitva 
xaQooarcu.  The  English  would  have  come  nearer  the  Greek 
if  the  word  creation  had  been  used  here  instead  of  crea- 
ture ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  tme  force  of  *?rgcaTor(h 
xog  had  been  expressed  by  the  insertion  of  the  preposition, 
so  as  to  make  the  whole  clause  stand  thus,  begotten  be- 
fore the  whole  creation,  an  inconvenience  would  have 
been  avoided  which  arises  from  the  present  translation. 
To  a  careless  reader,  indeed  to  every  one  who  is  not  cap- 
able of  looking  into  the  original,  these  words,  first-bom  of 
every  creature,  seem  to  convey  that  Jesus  is  of  the  same 
rank  and  order  with  other  creatures,  distinguished  from 
them  only  in  seniority ;  and  some  Arians  have  urged  this 
phrase  in  proof  of  the  leading  position  of  their  system. 
j3ut  the  words,  if  closely  examined,  really  contain  a  refu- 
tation of  that  position  which  they  appear  to  support.  Had 
it  been  said,  'X^wroxncrog  iracvii  xntnugy  this  would  have 
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implied  that  Jesus  was  a  xr/0;aa,  like  all  other  beings. 
But  the  word  ir^caroroxos  separates  him  from  all  the  xntf- 
/MS7».  The  act  of  producing  them  is  xrtifig.  But  he  is 
rtj(higf  derived,  produced  from  the  Father  in  a  different 
manner,  before  any  of  them  were  made.  It  is  not  inti- 
mated in  the  word  ir^uroroxog,  or  in  the  phrase  used  by 
John  tf  a^)(fiy  at  what  time  the  Son  was  thus  produced, 
whether  immediately  before  the  creation  or  from  eternity. 
That  must  be  gathered  from  other  passages  of  Scripture. 
All  that  we  learn  here  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  Son  of 
God  was  prior  to  that  of  any  created  being,  and  that  the 
manner  of  his  being  produced  is  marked  by  a  word  differ- 
ent from  creation. 

In  verse  sixteenth,  the  Apostle  mentions  an  infallible 
proof  of  that  which  we  have  given  as  the  amount  of  flr^fioro- 
Toxog  'jTasrig  xTttaug,     The  Son  of  God  was  bom  before  the 
whole  creation,  for  every  thing  that  can  be  conceived  as 
a  part  of  the  creation  was  made  by  him.    'Or/  6v  avr^fj  gxr/tf- 
hi  ra  flravra  ra  sv  rotg  ov^avotg  xai  ra  siri  rrig  yng,  ra  o^ara  xa/ 
ra  ao^ara,  g/rg  ^^ovoty  etrs  xv^iorring,  etn  a^;^a/,  g/rg  s^ovffiar  roc 
tjravTrx,  6/  avrov  xou  eig  aurov  gxr/<rra/.     The  proposition  is 
enunciated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  our  attention  verj'- 
strongly  to  the  universality  of  it.     There  is  first  the  same 
division  as  in  the  first  book  of  Genesis.     Ev  ol^ti  gTo/Tjtfsv 
0  0£og  rov  ov^ayov  xa/  TTpi  yriv.  Here  ra  fffavra  ra  gv  roig  ov^avoig  xai 
ra  i'jri  rrig  yrig.     And  with  the  same  anxiety  to  mark  the 
universality  of  the  proposition,  which  suggested  the  repe- 
tition that  we  found  in  John,  this  Apostle  adds,  ra  o^a- 
ra  xa/  ra  ao^ara.     We  deduce  the  propriety  of  this  addi- 
tion from  what  we  know  of  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics. 
They  said  that  the  visible  world  was  made  by  the  hnfJ^t- 
oujyof,  an  ^on  of  inferior  rank ;  but  that  the  invisible  world, 
all  the  different  orders  of  angels,  were  emanations  from  the 
Supreme  Mind.   To  them,  therefore,  ^avra  ra  tv  rotg  ov^amg 
xa/  ra  tiri  rvig  yrjg  might  seem  only  to  imply  that  the  ce- 
lestial bodies  and  this  lower  world  were  the  work  of  Jesus. 
But  ra  ao^ara  joined  to  ra  o^ara,  has  no  meaning  unless  it 
comprehends  the  angels ;   and  that  no   order  of  angels 
might  be  conceived  to  be  exempted,  the  Apostle  adds  se- 
veral names,  all  of  which,  being  introduced  by  the  particles 
g/rg,  appear  to  be  partitions  of  ra  aogara.     We  cannot  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  these  partic\uar  n^jcaa^  ^^^  Os\Ra«».. 
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But  we  naturally  infer,  from  their  being  chosen,  that  they 
refer  to  a  system  and  a  language  with  regard  to  angels  th^ 
was  then  known.  It  was  one  of  the  doctrines  of  heathen 
philosophy,  that  between  God,  the  Father  of  spirits,  and 
man,  there  were  many  intermediate  spirits,  who  had  parti- 
cular provinces  allotted  them  in  the  government  of  the 
universe ;  and  this  doctrine  was  readily  embraced  by  those 
who  wished  to  incorporate  heathen  philosophy  with  Rab- 
binical learning.  For  it  accorded  with  the  views  given  in  ' 
the  Old  Testament  of  the  dispensation  of  the  law  which 
was  ordained  by  angels,  and  wiih  the  whole  of  that  inter- 
course which  the  Almighty  condescended  to  maintaiB 
with  his  chosen  people.  We  read  in  St;ripture  of  Michael 
an  archangel,  and  of  a  chief  prince,  of  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim, all  which  gives  us  reason  to  si^pose  that  there  are 
different  orders  amongst  the  spirits  who  excel  in  strengtL 
Learned  men  have  collected  fi'om  the  most  ancient  writings 
of  the  Jews  that  are  extant,  and  from  the  mention  which 
other  authors  incidentally  make  of  their  tenets,  that  they 
not  only  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  heathen  as  to  the  su- 
perintendence of  angeb,  but  that  'mai^  of  them  formed 
systems  with  regard  to  the  orders  and  offices  of  these  spirits, 
gave  names  to  the  different  orders,  tod  paid  them  a  degree 
of  homage  corresponding  to  the  Opinion  entertained  of 
their  nature.  To  these  opinions  and  practices  the  Apostle 
manifestly  refers,  Col.  ii.  18.  And  in  accommodation  to 
the  systems  formed  upon  this  subject,  he  says  here,  that 
the  angels,  all  of  whom  are  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of 
mortals,  were  made  by  the  Son,  whatever  be  their  rank, 
implied  in  ^^ovoi ;  or  power,  in  xv^iorriTsgffrom  Ko^iog ;  or  ex- 
tent of  dominion,  in  ol^oh\  or  liberty  allowed  them  in 
exercising  their  power,  in  i^ov(rtaiy  from  s^iffri,  licet.  All 
tv  avT(f}  ixri(f9ri,  and  3/  avTov  exriffTcu.  These  two  expressions 
are  equivalent.  They  were  made  through  the  exertion  of 
a  power  residing  in  him.  But  eig  avrov  implies  more  ;  n; 
marks  the  point  to  which  an  object  tends ;  and  the  use  of 
it  in  this  place  suggests  that  Jesus  did  not  create  all  things 
for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  pleasure  or  glory  of 
another,  but  that  as  they  proceeded  from  him,  so  they  refer 
to  him  as  their  end.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  expression  in 
the  book  of  Revelation,  i.  8.  E/w  £i/it  to  A  xa/  ro  n,  a^^ri 
xou  Ti>^g,  "kiyu  6  Kv^tog,    It  deserves  your  particular  notice, 
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limt  by  the  use  of  this  preposition,  s/^,  one  of  the  forms  of 
expression,  which,  in  other  places,  seems  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Father,  is  here  applied  to  the  Son.  We  read,  Rom. 
jdm  36,  8^  aunov,  xcu  6i  oajtoUj  xtu  tig  aurov  ra  cravra,  and 
1  Cor.  viii.  6,  AXX'  ^/at/v  g/$  ©gog  6  ^ar»jp,  f^  ou  ra  cravra,  xai 
^(Mig  fi;  owrov.  7UU  iig  Ku^iog  l7}(rou^  X^crog,  d/  ov  ra  'jtolvto^  tuli 
nfuii  &*  aunu.  'H^c/g  «/g  aurov  is  not,  "  we  in  him,"  as 
in  our  translation,  but  "  we  to  him,"  or  "  for  him."  The 
distinction  made  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians,  seems 
to  be  removed,  when  it  is  said,  ^avra  dt*  avrov  xcc/  stg  avrot 

Verse  .17th.  K«/  avrog  icri  ^^o  'ravrwv.  The  Apostle  may 
be  considered  as  repeating  the  amount  of  the  expression, 
vgoaroroxog  ^a&ng  xr/ffgwg,  that  the  existence  of  Jesus  was 
prior  to  that  of  any  created  being,  a  repetition  made  with 
propriety,  after  the  thing  affirmed  by  him  has  been  proved, 
by  his  being  the  Creator  of  all  things  ;  or  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as  saying  something  new.  There  are  two  circum- 
stances which  lead  us  to  understand  him  so.  1.  The  im- 
port of  ayrog,  a  pronoun  which  is  more  proper  to  introduce 
a  new  proposition  than  to  repeat  a  former  one.  2.  The 
tense  of  uiity  which  intimates  not  what  Jesus  was  before 
his  creation,  but  what  he  is  now. 

These  circumstances  render  the  first  clause  of  the  seven- 
teenth verse  an  expression  of  pre-eminence.  He  who 
existed  before  all,  and  who  created  all,  now  stands  before 
all,  in  a  higher  rank  than  any  created  being.  Ka/  ra  ^navra 
sy  awr^t  tfvvstfrrixe ;  and  in  him  they  consist,  being  continually 
preserved  by  his  agency.  Paul  has  expressed  creation 
fully  in  the  sixteenth  verse.  And  the  pronoun  acur^  giv- 
ing notice  that  something  ftirther  is  to  be  said  of  the  same 
person,  it  is  most  natural  to  translate  tfuvgtfrjjxgv,  accotding 
to  classical  use,  by  preservation.  This  is  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  pEissage  in  Aristotle.  A^y^cciog  fisv  rig  Xoyog  xcct 
Trar^tog  tdri  ncafSiv  avOouyjroig,  ug  gx  rov  0gou  ra  flravra,  xa/  dia  0sou 
7}jtMv  (fvviffrr}7ts'  ovdsfMia  8i  (pvtfig,  aunj  xa^  savrriv  avra^xrig  i^rifiU' 
Butfa  njs  gx  rovrou  (furri^iag,*  And  also  to  an  expression  of 
Paul,  Acts  xvii.  28,  where  Paul  shows  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Athenian  poets.  The  quotation  has  been  referred 
both  to  Aratus  and  Cleanthes. 

•*  Arist.  Opera,  vol.  i*     Lib.  de  Mundo,  ch.  vi.  375.    £d^  Lug. 
VOL.  I.  s 
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Thus,  then,  by  an  analysis  of  these  three  venei^  W 
have  found  a  learned  Jew  employing  the  language  Bagml* 
ed  by  the  writers  of  his  own  country  and  the  phiioa^ien 
of  the  times,  as  the  most  proper  for  expressing  that  Jeia^' 
the  Son  of  God,  is  the  creator  and  the  preserver,  of  alL 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Jesus  Christ  la  the  person  hat 
cpoken  of.  For  there  is  no  other  antecedent  to  the  reb- 
tive  c;,  but  viov  rr,g  aycMnig  avrou;  and  aa  the  eighteendi 
verse,  by  its  meaning,  must  be  applied  to  Jesus  Christy  the 
first-born  from  the  dead,  there  is  as  clear  an  intunation  as 
can  well  be  given,  that  the  verses  intervening  between  the 
fifteenth  and  the  eighteenth  apply  to  him  also.  But  these 
intervening  verses,  according  to  the  analysis  that  has  been 
given  of  them,  are  inconsistent  with  the  first  opinion  concern- 
ing the  person  of  Christ.  And,  therefore,  those  who  hold  that 
opinion,  being  unable  to  apply  these  verses  to  any  other, 
are  obliged  to  bring  forw£^  a  system  of  interpretation,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  may,  in  consistency  with  their  opi- 
nion, be  applied  to  Christ.  As  this  system  is  employed  in 
the  explication  of  several  other  passages,  and  is  a  charac- 
teristic mark  perpetually  recurring  in  the  writings  of  those 
who  arc  called  Socinians,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
laying  it  before  you  fully,  with  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
is  rested  by  themselves. 

The  Gospel  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  making  a 
complete  change  upon  the  character  of  all  who  embrace  it 
in  faith.  The  opinions,  the  sentiments,  the  affections,  the 
desires,  the  whole  conduct  of  those  who  were  converted 
from  the  superstition  and  gross  vices  of  heathen  ism  became 
different.  They  put  off  the  old  man  which  was  corrupt, 
and  they  put  on  the  new  man  which  is  renewed  in  know- 
ledge after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him.  This  total 
change,  which  restores  the  image  of  God  upon  the  soul  of 
man,  is  called  in  different  places  by  St.  Paul,  xaivii  xrnfig; 
a  significant  figure,  the  meaning  of  which  becomes  more 
obvious,  if  you  translate  it  literally  a  new  creation,  rather 
than  a  new  creature.  E/  r/;  sv  X^i<fT(fiy  -/.aivti  '/jrm^*^  ra  a^oua 
ira^T^iVy  tdov  ysyove  zatva  'ravra.  2  Cor.  v.  17.  And  the  apostle, 
in  an  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  written  at  the  same  time  as 
this  Epistle,  joining  himself,  according  to  his  usual  man- 
ner, with  the  converts,  says,  Avtov  yao  gaja-?j(  cro/jj/i-a,  xr/ffifcvrg; 
i)i  X^i(fr(ft  lr,gov  iiri  eoyoig  ayakig.    Eph.  ii.  10.    But  the  figu- 
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ntive  language  of  Scripture  does  not  stop  here.  The 
Jewish  prophets  were  accustomed  to  describe  future  eventot 
relative  to  the  fall  of  kingdoms,  or  their  restoration,  by 
images  drawn  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  I 
will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  is  explained  by  Hag- 
gai  to  mean,  I  will  overthrow  the  throne  of  kings.  That  I 
may  plant  the  heavens,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth, 
means,  in  Isaiah,  the  deliverance  and  restoration  of  the  Jews. 
—In  conformity  to  this  frequent  language  of  ancient  pro^ 
phe^,  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah  paints  those  blessed 
events  whieh  were  to  be  the  consequences  of  Christ's  com- 
ing, the  conversion  from  idolatry,  the  assurance  of  pardon, 
the  practiceof  righteousness,  and  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles under  one  head,  by  these  words  :  "  Behold  I  create 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  :  And  the  former  shall  not 
be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind."*  There  Mas  a  par- 
ticular reason  for  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  adopting  and 
extending  this  image  of  Isaiah,  because,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  days  of  the  prophet  and  their  days,  the  earl}*^ 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  different  orders  of  spiritual  be- 
ings had  been  formed,  by  a  mixture  of  Jewish  tradition 
and  heathen  philosophy,  into  a  regular  system.  It  was 
believed  that  those  angels,  who  had  rebelled  against  God, 
exercised  a  malignant  influence  over  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  men ;  and  that  the  heathen  were  subject  to  the  rule  of 
the  prince  of  those  spirits,  who  is  styled  in  Scripture  "  the 
prince  of  this  world."f  But  Jesus  "  was  manifested,  that 
he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.":|:  He  himself 
says,  **  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven."§ 
He  gave  his  disciples  power  over  evil  spirits :  and  he  is 
said  to  be  now  "  set  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all 
principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion ;  angels, 
and  authorities,  and  powers  being  made  subject  to  him."|| 
The  Gospel  dispensation,  then,  is  represented  in  Scripture 
under  the  idea  of  a  new  creation  of  men  ;  a  regulation  of 
the  heavenly  communities,  a  reformation  of  all  things,  ^a- 
"hjyywidia :  and  all  this  is  only  a  figurative  language,  ac- 
cording to  the  style  of  ancient  prophecy,  describing  in  a 
manner  the  most  likely  to  convince  the  understandings, 

•  Isaiah  Ixv.  17.  f  Jo^"  ^»v.  f30.  +  1  John  iii.  8. 

S  Luke  X.  18.  li  Epfaes.  i.  20«  21.    1  PeteriU   112. 
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and  to  afTect  the  imaginations  of  those  who  were  addressed* 
the  infinite  importance  of  the  Gospel,  the  power  exerted 
in  its  propagation,  its  intended  universality,  and  the  e& 
cacv  with  which  it  establishes  truth  and  virtue  in  the  mind 
of  man. 

According  to  this  general  system  of  interpretatioD, 
which  is  applied  to  many  passages  of  Scripture,  the  three 
verses  in  question  are  thus  understood.  The  Son  of  Grod, 
under  whose  rule  you  converts  are  now  placed,  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  invisible  God,  the  Lord,  (the  word 
first-bom  is  conceived  to  be  adopted  instead  of  Lord,  in 
reference  to  that  right  which  primogeniture  conveys 
amongst  men,)  the  Lord  of  the  new  creation ;  Jews  and 
Gentiles  being  regenerated  into  one  mass  by  that  doctrine 
which  he  first  preached.  For  the  effects  of  his  religion 
may  be  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  new  creation  of 
all  things,  there  being  not  only  a  reformation  of  the  world 
of  mankind,  but  a  subjection  to  Christ  of  those  heavenly 
])Owers  who,  according  to  Jewish  notions,  formerly  bore 
rule  on  earth.  The  terms  in  which  these  powers  are  here 
s])oken  of  were  found  in  Jewish  traditions.  But  it  matters 
nut  how  far  the  traditions  are  well-founded.  Whether  the 
j)owers  were  real  or  imaginary,  the  style  used  would  convey 
to  those  whom  the  apostle  is  addressing  the  same  exalted 
idea  of  the  power  of  Christ.  And  the  whole  image  is  in- 
troduced merely  to  paint  the  excellency  of  the  Gospel 
above  all  former  dispensations. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  exposition  of  this  system  of 
interpretation,  to  do  justice  to  the  principles  upon  which 
it  rests.  And  I  have  explained  it,  not  according  to  the 
rude  form  which  it  first  bore,  but  with  all  the  improve- 
ments and  corrections  to  which  modern  Socinians  have 
been  driven  by  a  multitude  of  objections. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  particularly  the  applica- 
tion of  this  system  to  the  passage  before  us,  there  are  two 
general  observations  which  I  wish  to  premise,  the  one 
eoncerning  the  use  of  allegory  in  Scripture ;  and  the  other 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  allegory. — 1.  It  is  allowed 
that  allegory  was  a  favourite  method  of  conveying  truth  ia 
ancient  times,  and  that  while  the  vulgar  rest  in  the  literal 
sense,  an  enlargement  of  understanding  is  discovered  in 
apprehending  the  further  meaning.     There  are  allegories 
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ofdififerent  kinds  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  many  pas- 
sages, such  as  Psalm  Ixxii^  which  apply,  in  a  certain  sense,  t(» 
eyents  that  fell  under  the  prophet's  observation,  but  the  full 
explication  of  which  is  found  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
peL  This  arose  naturally  from  the  character  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  was  a  preparatory  dispensation,  looldng  for- 
ward in  all  its  points  to  the  grace  and  truth  that  were  to 
come  by  Jesus  Christ.  When  grace  and  truth  did  come, 
this  reason  for  the  use  of  allegory  ceased.  For  the  Gospel 
being  the  last  dispensation,  it  has  not,  like  the  law,  to  give 
intimation  during  its  existence  of  an  approaching  change. 
Yet  still  the  general  uses  of  figurative  language  continue : 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, educated  in  reverence  for  the  books  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  and  full  of  their  images,  would  not  lay  them 
aside  entirely  in  describing  the  events  which  those  images 
had  been  employed  to  fbretel.  Hence  an  acquaintance 
with  the  figurative  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is  of 
great  service  in  expounding  the  New ;  and  the  exact  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  dispensations  may  be  so  em- 
ployed as  to  make  them  throw  light  upon  one  another. 
2.  With  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  altegories  which 
are  found  in  Scripture,  I  have  to  observe,  that  the  same 
propensity  to  allegorize,  or  to  find  hidden  spiritual  mean- 
ings in  plain  expressions,  which  is  discovered  by  some 
eo^lmentators  upon  Homer  and  other  ancient  writers,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  very  great  abuse  in  the  exposition  of 
Scripture.  From  the  days  of  Origen  to  the  present  times, 
the  inspired  writings  have  been  brought  into  ridicule,  or 
have  had  the  truths  in  them  perverted  by  the  intemperate 
exercise  of  this  propensity.  In  mystical  authors  the  Gos- 
pel has  been  made  to  assume  a  form  which  disfigures  it5 
simplicity,  and  alters  its  character :  and  by  those  writers, 
whose  principles  lead  them  to  banish  out  of  Christianity 
every  doctrine  that  is  not  easily  comprehended,  the  lan- 
guage of  that  religion  is  often  rendered  enigmatical.  For, 
as  has  been  pointedly  said  of  them,  the  Socinians  take 
mystery  out  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  where  it  is  ve- 
nerable, and  they  place  it  in  the  phrase  of  Scripture,  where 
it  is  repugnant  to  God's  sincerity.  The  recollection  of 
these  abuses  should  make  you  receive  with  some  suspicion 
every  aUegorical  exposition  of  Scripture.     And  in  judging 
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of  it,  it  becomes  you  to  recollect  those  rules  concernii^ 
the  proper  introduction  of  figurative  language,  which  have 
been  dictated  by  good  sense  and  enlarged  observatioOt 
and  which  are  commonly  applied  in  reading  other  writerB^ 
both  as  a  test  of  their  good  taste,  and  as  a  method  of  at- 
taining their  true  meaning.  You  have  direct  notice  from 
iM>me  expressions  in  a  passage,  that  the  words  are  to  be 
understood  in  a  figurative  sense.  Or  you  find,  upon  ex- 
amining them  closely,  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  mean- 
ing if  you  understand  them  literally.  Or  the  context  in- 
timates that  a  passage  which  appeared  when  considered 
singly  to  be  literal  is  really  figurative.  There  does  not 
occur  to  me  any  other  way,  in  which  you  can  be  warrant- 
ed to  give  a  passage  of  an  inspired  author  a  sense  difierent 
from  that  which  the  words  naturally  bear ;  and  if  none  of 
these  directions  are  given  us  in  this  place,  the  Soeinian 
interpretation  of  these  three  verses  must  be  considered  an 
unnecessary  and  licentious  introduction  of  allegory. 

There  is  not  any  expression  in  these  verses  which  ne- 
cessarily suggests  a  figurative  sense.  All  the  nominatives 
introduced  as  distributives  of  ra  cavra,  are  words  general- 
ly used  in  the  language  of  those  times  to  denote  created 
objects ;  and  %r/^w  with  its  derivatives,  is  the  verb  com- 
monly used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  creation,  kt^i^i 
ii,  Kvp/s,  XaZs/v  Tr,\  bo^ccv  or/  ffu  ijtnaag  ra  cai/ra,  xa/  3/a  ro  ^s- 
>.?j/xa  aov  ii6iy  xa/  szTicdridccv.  Rev.  iv.  11.  a^ro  xjnascftig  xotf/Aoy. 
Rom.  i.  20.  It  is  true  that  xr/^w  and  xr/tf/c,  are  employed 
to  denote  reformation.  But  some  expression  is  always 
joined  with  them  in  these  passages  to  give  notice  that  they 
are  transferred  from  their  original  moaning.  When  Paul 
uses  XTiffig  in  this  sense,  2  Cor.  v.  17,  Gal.  vi.  15,  he  pre- 
fixes the  epithet  xa/v?j,  which  is  probably  borrowed  from 
the  Septuagint  translation  of  that  passage  in  Isaiah,  which 
runs  in  our  Bibles,  "  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,"  E(frai  o  ov^avog  xa/  rj  yr}  %aiyY\ :  and  w^hen  he  uses  the 
verb  ;tr/^w  in  the  same  figurative  sense,  the  intimation  is 
still  more  direct,  jcrKrdsvreg  bTi  sf/oig  ayaktg,  Ephesians  ii. 
10.  In  these  places  the  writer  plainly  leads  us  from  the 
literal  to  the  figurative  sense.  Ileni  there  is  no  such  inti- 
mation ;  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  words  does  not 
suggest  any  reason  why  we  may  not  translate  them  literal- 
ly. When  we  examine  them  according  to  this  literal  trans- 
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latioD,  we  do  not  find  such  a  defect  in  the  meaning  as 
might  warrant  our  rejecting  it  and  substituting  a  figurative 
sense  in  its  place.  We  believe,  by  the  light  of  nature, 
that  all  things  here  spoken  of  sxr/erra/,  were  called  out  of 
nothing.  The  new  information  given  us  is,  that  this  was 
done  8f  owrtf)  by  the  Son  of  God.  But  it  is  a  very  bold 
speculation  to  reject  the  obvious  meaning  of  a  proposition 
contained  in  the  Gospel,  merely  because  it  gives  new  in- 
formation ;  and  those  who  believe  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture will  require  some  other  reason  to  be  assigned  before 
they  find  themselves  at  liberty  to  depart  from  the  obvious 
meaning ;  more  especially  as  they  observe  that  the  attempt 
to  bring  plain  truth  out  of  the  words  in  this  place,  by  such 
departure,  is  very  unsuccessful.  You  cannot  conceive  a 
reason  for  so  particular  an  enumeration  as  is  here  given  in 
the  partitives  of  ra  ^avra,  unless  the  action  meant  by  the 
word  exnttrou  extended  to  all  the  things  enumerated.  But 
that  action  cannot  be  reformation ;  for  with  regard  to  the 
phrase  ra  tm  rjjj  yijg,  even  although  you  restrict  its  mean- 
ing to  men,  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  we  know  that  many 
have  died  without  hearing  the  Gospel,  and  that  many  who 
do  hear  it  are  not  the  better  for  it :  and  wi^h  regard  to 
the  other  phrase,  ra.  sv  r(f)  ou^av^,  we  have  no  ground  for 
thinking  that  the  character  of  the  evil  angels,  revealed  in 
Scripture,  was  in  the  least  improved  by  our  Saviour's  com- 
ing, or  that  the  character  of  the  good  angels  stood  in  need 
of  any  amendment :  and  thus  the  notion  conveyed  by  the 
phrase  Tcatvri  Krtifig,  does  not  apply  to  a  great  part  of  the 
ra  tm  rvig  yrig,  or  to  any  of  the  ra  sv  r(f)  ov^v(f).  The  mo- 
dern Socinians,  aware  of  the  force  of  this  objection,  have 
substituted  in  place  of  xa/v??  xr/ovg,  or  rather  have  added  to 
it  what  they  call  regulation.  The  evil  angels,  they  say, 
are  stripped  of  their  power  by  Jesus,  and  he  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  angelic  host.  But  this  is  a  figurative  use 
of  the  word  xr/^w,  not  warranted  by  the  other  expressions 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  where  a  new  creation  is  meant ; 
and  if  it  be  adopted  here,  by  departing  from  the  plain  li- 
teral sense  of  exrtffdri,  you  are  obliged  in  the  same  sentence 
to  give  it  two  figurative  meanings,  one  reformation,  ap- 
plied to  those  inhabitants  of  earth  who  become  by  the 
Gospel  "  the  workmanship  of  God,  created  unto  good 
works ;"  the  other  regulation  or  subjection,  applied  to  all 
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those  beings  whose  character  is  not  changed  by  the  Cros* 
pel.     It  b  plain  then,  that  as  the  words  themselves  do  not 
necessarily  suggest  a  figurative  sense,  nothing  is  gained  in 
point  of  easy  or  significant  interpretation  by  forcing  it 
upon  them.    But  perhaps  the  context  will  justify  it.    In 
an  extended  allegory,  the  first  sentence  is  generally  oh* 
scure.     But  the  primary  and  secondary  sense  are  gradu- 
ally unfolded  by  the  art  of  the  composition  ;  and,  when  we 
look  back  to  the  beginning  after  having  arrived  at  the  end, 
the  whole  becomes  clear.   Here  the  case  is  totally  different 
In  the  eighteenth  verse,  Jesus  is  styled  <<  the  head  of  the 
body,  the  church,"  i.  €.  of  those  who  were  rescued  hy 
his  blood  out  of  the  slavery  of  sin,  and  translated  into  his 
kingdom.     The  same  word  T^oiroroxo;,  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  him  in  reference  to  cratrij^  xncfsug,  is  there  applied 
to  him  in  reference  to  vsx^Vy  because  he  was  the  first  that 
rose,  or  was  brought  forth  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
never  to  die  any  more ;  and  as  he  was  not  only  before  the 
creation  but  produced  it,  so  he  was  not  only  the  first  that 
rose,  but  also  a^%^,  the  efficient  cause  of  the  resurrection 
of  others.     The  Head,  by  rising,  gave  assurance  that  the 
members  of  tlMe  body  should  in  due  time  be  raised  also* 
And  thus,  as  the  pronoun  aurog  is  the  natural  intimation 
that  something  else  is  to  be  said  about  the  Person  who 
had  been  mentioned  before,  so  if  you  understand  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  verses  as  expressing  a  literal  crea- 
tion, there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  phrases  that 
had  been  used  upon  tliat  subject,  and  the  phrases  used 
upon  the  new  subject  in  the  eighteenth  verse.     And  there 
seems  to  be  a  direct  notice  given,  that  the  subjects  are 
different,  by  the  last  clause  of  the  eighteenth  verse,  iva  y%' 
\r\ran  gv  -Tratf/i/  auroj  t^wtcuwv,  by  which  means  he  might  be- 
come the  first  in  all  things.     He  was  the  first  in  creation, 
both  as  existing  before  all  creatures,  and  as  having  made 
them :  He  became  after  his  death  the  first  also  in  the 
scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  world,  because  being  the 
first  that  rose,  he  is  the  cause  of  the  resurrection  of  others* 
Such  is  the  light  which  a  plain  interpretation  of  the  first 
three  verses  throws  upon  the  context.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  understand  them  figuratively,  you  are  reminded 
as  you  advance  in  the  context  that  the  harsh  interpreta- 
tion, Mhich  you  have  been  obliged  to  impose  upon  the 
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phrases  contained  in  them,  is  not  the  true  one,  because  by 
it  you  confound  these  thjree  verses  with  the  eighteenth ; 
jrou  lose  the  beauty  in  the  analogy  of  the  corresponding 
pfirts,  and  in  the  repetition  of  the  word  ^o^roroxog ;  and 
you  destroy  entirely  the  meaning  of  the  last  clause  of  the 
eighteenth  verse. 

It  appears,  then,  that  according  to  those  rules  of  inter- 
pretation, which  a  regard  to  perspicuity  or  ornament  sug- 
gests, the  Socinian  sense  of  this  passage  is  indefensible ; 
and,  therefore,  it  must  be  considered  in  the  sense  which 
naturally  presents  itself  to  every  person  who  reads  it,  as  a 
declaration  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Creator  of  the  world ; 
a  declaration  introduced  most  seasonably  in  this  place,  to 
exalt  the  dignity  of  the  Author  of  the  Gospel  in  the  eyes 
of  the  new  converts  to  that  religion. 


SECTION  III. 

HEBREVV^S  1. 


The  last  passage  which  I  mentioned  as  containing  a  full 
declaration  that  Jesus  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  is  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  I  do  not  mean 
to  give  a  particular  commentary  upon  all  the  parts  of  that 
chapter,  because  many  of  them  have  no  immediate  con- 
nexion with  our  present  object ;  but  I  shall  state  in  general 
the  purport  of  the  apostle's  argument,  that  you  may  see 
the  propriety  and  signiilcancy  with  which  the  declaration 
that  we  seek  finds  a  place  in  this  chapter. 

The  apostle  is  writing  to.  Jews,  who  had  embraced  the 
Gospel,  in  order  to  i^unish  them  with  answers  to  those 
objections  which  their  unbelieving  countrymen  urged 
gainst  the  new  religion.  The  first  source  from  which  the 
answers  are  drawn  is  the  superior  dignity  of  the  author  of 
that  religion.  The  law,  indeed,  was  given  from  Mount 
Sinai  by  the  ministry  of  angels ;  and  the  succession  of  pro- 
phets, who  enlightened  the  Jewish  nation,  were  messengers 
of  heaven«  But  the  various  manifestations  oi\ivca&€^,^>Kw5^ 
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the  Almighty  had  made  in  former  tuneSy  ^okufn^ug  xat 
<roXur^w£,  cannot  claim  so  high  a  degree  of  reverence  as 
that  message  which,  in  the  last  days,  the  time  that  had 
been  announced  as  the  conclusion  of  the  law,  was  brought 
by  a  person  more  glorious  than  a  prophet  or  an  angel: 
'  Ov  iCrfXi  TcXri^ovofi^v  'ffavruw,  hi*  hxt  xai  rou;  aiuvag  i'xoniinjr    '  Og  w 
a':ra\rya(ifJM  rtis  do^fig,  mu  xo^xr^j^  rr^g  b^ro<frcunoi>g  aurouj  ft^utt 
Te  ra  '^ravra  r^  ^rifiari  rrig  dvvafji^ug  aurov^  dt*  Icu/rcv  xaBap^fuv 
crotriffafMvog  rm  afiaoTKav  iifLuv,  fxa6i<n¥  ev  di^ic^  rrig  fnycbkutnmig 
iv  0\).97Xo/;.     This  is  the  description  given  of  that  person,  by 
whom,  says  the  apostle,  God  in  these  last  days  hath  spoken 
to  us.    When  it  is  said  of  the  King  Eternal,  s^xc  xXfj^Myxm*, 
we  must  understand  this  figurative  expression  in  a  sense 
consistent  with  his  unchangeable  glory,  and  such  a  sense  is 
suggested  by  the  ideas  universally  annexed  to  xkfi^w/ug. 
The  heir  has  an  interest  in  the  estate  more  intimate  than 
that  of  any  one  person  except  the  proprietor ;  and  he  may 
be  intrusted  with  a  degree  of  authority  over  it,  because  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  will  abuse  that  which  he  is  to 
possess.     Hence,  in  the  old  Roman  law,  hceres  and  domi'- 
uus  were  considered  as  equivalent  terms.     "  Pro  haerede 
gerere  est  pro  domino  gcrere,"  says  Justinian  :  and  Paul, 
in  allusion  to  this  maxim  of  law,  says,  Gal.  iv.  1,  "  The 
heir  while  he  is  a  minor  is  under  tutors,"  xuoioc;  rtavrm  wv. 
Agreeably  to  this  import  of  the  word  TcXri^ovofiogy  Christians 
of  every  sect  understand  the  expression  here  used  to  mean 
that  God  constituted  Jesus  Lord  of  all.     They  agree  also, 
that  his  appointment  to  this  sovereignty  was  declared  to 
the  world  at  iiis  resurrection.     The  point  upon  which  they 
differ  is  the  character  ol'  Jesus  before  this  appointment 
Those  who  hold  the  first  opinion  concerning  his  person, 
that  he  is  -^iXog  avO^ctiTog,  consider  the  titles  of  honour,  that 
are  ascribed  to  him  in  Scripture,  as  flowing  from  his  being 
constituted  Lord  of  all  things ;  and  they  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain tlu;  first  three  verses  in  such  a  maimer,  as  that  they 
shall  not  seem  to  imply  any  original  dignity  of  nature. 
He  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  they  say,  because  he  is  made 
heir  or  Lord  of  all.     By  him  God  regulated  and  reformed 
the  world ;  or,  understanding  aiuvag,  according  to  the  literal 
import  of  the  word,  and  its  use  in  several  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  denote  the  ages,  and  considering  3/  ou  as  equivalent 
to  dt*  6v,  they  thus  paraphrase  the  last  clause  of  the  second 
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verse ;  for  whom,  in  respect  to  whom,  in  order  to  illustrate 
whose  glory,  when  he  should  be  constituted  Lord  of  all, 
God  disposed  or  ordered  the  ages:  t.  e,  the  antediluvian, 
the  patriarchal,  and  the  legal  ages,  all  the  divine  dispensa- 
tions towards  the  sons  of  men.  They  interpret  the  first 
two  clauses  of  the  third  verse  as  expressions  of  that  perfect 
representation  of  the  divine  perfections  which  appeared  in 
the  character  of  Jesus  while  he  dwelt  upon  earth.  Every 
one  who  saw  that  excellent  man  in  whom  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  God  resided,  saw  the  Father 
also.  They  apply  the  clause,  upholding  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power,  to  his  transactions  upon  earth,  that 
command  over  nature  which  was  given  him,  and  all  those 
miracles  by  which  he  proved  his  divine  commission,  and 
established  that  dispensation  which,  having  been  opened 
by  his  preaching,  and  sealed  by  his  death,  is  magnified  in 
the  eyes  of  men  by  the  resurrection  of  its  author,  and  by 
their  knowing  assuredly  that  he  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  God,  having  obtained  an  authority  and  a  rank 
superior  to  that  of  the  angels. 

There  is  an  apparent  consistency  in  this  interpretation 
which  renders  it  plausible.  But  when  you  weigh  the  se- 
veral expressions  here  used,  you  will  find  that  it  is  by  no 
means  adequate  to  their  natural  import.  1.  Jesus  is  called 
the  Son  of  God,  whom  he  made  heir,  a  construction  which 
Implies  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  before  his  appointment  to 
the  sovereignty.  2. 3/  ob  xa/  rovg  aiuvag  i'7roiri(f&v  are  words  that 
would  not  probably  suggest  to  the  first  readers  of  this  epis- 
tle either  by  whom  God  reformed  the  world,  or  by  whom 
he  disposed  the  ages.  Some  critics  have  thought  the  na- 
tural translation  of  them  to  be,  by  whom  God  made  the 
angels,  as  it  is  likely  that,  before  this  epistle  was  written,  the 
Gnostics  used  o/  atuveg  to  mark  the  multitude  of  spirits  who 
were  emanations  from  the  supreme  mind.  But  although 
this  use  of  the  word  might  be  known  to  the  apostle,  we 
have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  it  was  at  that  time  so  fa- 
miliar to  Christians,  that  the  apostle  would  choose,  with- 
out any  explication,  to  introduce  it  into  an  epistle  written 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  their  faith  in  the  Gospel, 
more  especially  as  another  interpretation  of  these  words 
could  not  foil  readily  to  occur  to  their  minds.  We  are  told 
that  w  wwig  is  equivalent  to  a  Hebrew  pUrase^  vflilcli  iVv^ 
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ancient  Jews  employed  to  mark  the  whole  extent  of  epea** 
tion,  divided  by  them  into  three  parts,  this  lower  worid, 
the  celestial  bodies,  and  the  third  heavens,  or  habitation  of 
God.     The  Greek  word  a/«v,  an  «v,  was  applied  to  the 
world  as  marking  its  duration  in  contradistinction  to  tiie 
shorjb  lives  of  many  of  its  inhabitants.  Theword  occurs  often 
in  the  New  Testament  in  this  sense ;  and  there  is  one  passage 
which  appears  to  be  decisive  of  the  meaning  of  this  phrase. 
Heb.  xi%  3,  'jtkstu  vooufisv  xarij^to  rovg  cuumg  ^TifiMri  08ou. 
If  you  join  to  this  received  use  of  aitavag  that  gwwjjfls  is 
the  word  used  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  first 
verse  of  Genesis,  and  that  dta  is  ®ne  of  the  prepositions 
which  we  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  express- 
ing the  creation  of  all  things  by  the  Son,  you  will  not  be 
inclined  to  doubt  that  this  clause  contains  another  declara- 
tion to  the  same  purpose ;  and  when  you  so  understand  it, 
you  see  the  reason  of  the  particle  xat  being  iatroduced. 
The  Son,  whom  God  did  "  appoint  heir  of  all,  dt*  w  xa^ 
by  whom  also,"  it  is  a  further  information  concerning  his 
person,  no  way  implied  in  the  appointment,  and  its  being 
additional  is  marked  by  xa/,  "  he  made  the  worlds."    3. 
According  to  this  interpretation  of  d/  ou  xat  rovg  cuuvag 
i^oiriffi,  ^g^wv  rs  ra  fravra  rt^j  sri/j^an  rrig  dwa/nicag  auroy,  will  na- 
turally express  his  being  the  preserver  and  supporter  of  all 
things  which  he  created,  as  the  apostle  to  the  Colossians 
had  said,  "  by  him  all  things  consist."     And,  4th,  The  first 
two  clauses  of  the  third  verse,  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
expression  that  we  found  there,  s/xwi/  rov  0£oy  rov  ao^ro-j, 
appear  by  their  form,  as  well  as  their  meaning,  intended  to 
convey  additional  information  concerning  the  person  of  the 
Son,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  third  verse  may  be  thus 
stated,  the  Son,  appointed  by  God  the  Lord  of  all,  by  whom 
God  created  the  world,  who  being  originally  a  bright  ray 
of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  exact  representation  of  his 
essence,  and  supporting  without  any  fatiguing  exertion  all 
the  things  made  by  him,  did  in  the  last  days  appear  to 
wash  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  and,  having  ac- 
complished this  work,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  tho 
Majesty  on  high. 

It  appears  from  this  review  of  the  first  three  verses,  that 
besides  the  simple  proposition  which  the  Socinians  find  in 
them>  that  the  man  by  whom  God  spoke  in  the  last,  days 
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is  now  the  Lord  of  aU,  they  contain  also  farther  intimation 
concerning  this  man,  as  being  the  Son  of  God,  by  whom 
he  made  the  worlds.  These  fiirther  intimations  require 
proof,  and  they  do  not  admit  the  same  kind  of  proof  with 
the  simple  proposition  that  he  is  now  Lord  of  alk  That 
was  made  manifest  by  the  extraordinary  gifts  with  which 
he  endowed  the  first  preachers  of  his  religion,  gifts  suffi- 
cient  to  prove  that  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  now 
given  to  him,  but  not  sufficient  to  establish  with  certainty 
any  conclusion,  which  extends  to  his  state  previous  to  the 
time  of  his  receiving  that  power.  As  there  is  thus  occa-* 
sion  for  proving  the  further  intimations  concerning  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  which  we  have  found  in  the  first  three  verses, 
it  is  natural  to  look  for  that  proof  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  chapter,  which  seems  at  first  reading  to  relate  to  the  same 
subject ;  and  the  proof  is  formally  introduced  by  the  fourth 
verse.  To<fovT(f)  x^irruv  yevo/mvog  ruv  ayygXwv,  6<f(f)  3/a^o^awg^ii 
cro^*  avroug  xsxXfi^ovofji^xev  ovofJM,  which  maybe  literally  render- 
ed thus :  *<  being  as  far  superior  to  the  angels  as  the  name 
which  he  hath  inherited  is  more  excellent  than  theirs."  The 
point  to  be  proved  is  not  that  he  is  now  superior  to  the  an- 
gels ;  that  is  self-evident,  if  he  be  Lord  of  all ;  but  that  the 
name  which  he  has  inherited  as  always  belonging  to  him,  and 
the  characters  by  which  he  has  been  announced  in  the  for* 
mer  revelations  of  God,  imply  a  pre-eminence  over  the  an- 
gels corresponding  to  his  present  exaltation.  This  point,  a 
proof  of  which  the  train  of  the  apostle's  argument  requires, 
is  fully  established  in  the  following  verses,  in  the  manner 
most  satisfectory  to  the  Hebrews,  by  a  reference  to  their 
own  Scriptures.  I  shall  just  mark  the  steps  of  the  proof, 
without  staying  to  illustrate  fully  the  several  quotations. 

1.  He  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  with  an  emphasis  which 
is  never  applied  to  any  other  being.  Of  the  two  citations 
in  the  fifth  verse,  the  one  is  taken  from  Psalm  ii.  which  the 
Jews  considered  as  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah ;  the  other 
from  a  message  which  the  prophet  Nathan  brought  to 
David,  1  Chron.  xvii.  11 — 14.  There  is  no  mention  in 
that  message  of  the  Messiah,  but  there  are  these  words, 
which  point  to  a  greater  than  Solomon.  <'  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  when  thy  days  be  expired,  that  thou  must  go- 
to  be  with  thy  fathers,  that  I  will  raise  up  thy  seed  after^ 
tbee,  which  shall  be  of  thy  sons.     1  will  be  his  Father^ 
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and  he  shall  be  my  Son;  and  I  will  settle  him  in. mine 
house,  and  in  my  kingdom  for  ever." 

2.  The  Ptolmist  represents  the  Son  as  the  object  of 
worship  to  angels.     6.  *Omv  ^^a>j¥  utfuyayfi  rw  ^guronxm 

ayyikai  0fou.  The  repetition  of  the  adverb  9aX/v  is  the  com- 
mon method  by  which  the  apostle  introduces  a  succession 
of  quotations.  It  is  therefore  a  very  forced  construction 
which  has  been  given  to  this  verse,  ^^  When  he  bringetb 
again  the  first  begotten,  when  he  raiseth  him  from  the 
dead.''  The  command  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  Psalm  xcvii.  The  psalm  appears  to  relate  to  (rod 
the  Father.  But  we  are  taught  by  the  authority  of  the 
apostle,  in  this  citation,  to  apply  it  to  the  Son.  "  When 
God  bringeth  in  the-  first  begotten,  t.  6.  when  he  announ- 
ceth  his  coming  into  the  world,  he  saith.  Let  all  the  angels 
of  God  worship  him." 

3.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  Son  over  the  angels  is  in- 
ferred from  the  very  different  language  which  is  employed 
in  relation  to  the  angels  and  him.  li^i  l^iv  roug  ayytkoug 
Xsyit,  Tl^og  ds  rov  vkv,  7,  8,  9.  The  angels  are  spoken 
of  as  servants ;  the  Son  is  addressed  by  the  name  of  God, 
as  a  king,  whose  throne  is  everlasting.  The  quotations  are 
taken  from  Psalms  civ.  and  xlv.  which  the  Jews  were  ac- 
customed to  apply  to  the  Messiah.  Although  it  be  not 
very  much  to  my  present  purpose,  I  cannot  avoid  men- 
tioning an  ingenious  criticism  on  the  7th  verse,  which  is 
found  in  Grotius,  which  was  adopted  by  Dr  Lowth  in  his 
elegant  book  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  Dr  Campbell  in  one  of  his  critical  dissertations. 
Three  authorities  so  respectable  claim  our  attention.  It 
is  not  easy  to  affix  any  meaning  to  the  seventh  verse, 
which  both  in  this  place,  and  in  Psalm  civ.  is  thus  render- 
ed, "  Who  maketh  liis  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a 
flame  of  fire."  But  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  the  Greek 
word  for  spirits  may  be  translated  "  winds,"  and  ayyiXog  is 
the  general  word  for  "  messenger ;"  so  that  the  verse  ad- 
mits of  a  translation  most  agreeable  to  the  context  in 
Psalm  civ.  "  Who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot,  who 
walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  who  maketh  the 
winds  his  messenger,  and  the  flaming  fire  liis  servant,"  t.  f. 
who  employs  wind  and  fire  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 
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This  meaoing  enters  most  naturally  into  the  Psalm,  which 
celebrates  the  glory  of  God  as  it  appears  in  the  material 
creation,  and,  if  adopted  here,  contributes  very  much  to 
the  force  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  by  the  improvement 
which  it  makes  upon  the  sense  of  the  quotation.  <<  So 
little  sacredness  is  there  in  the  name  Angels,  that  it  is  ap- 
plied in  Scripture  to  inanimate  objects,  storm,  and  light- 
ning. But  so  sacred  is  the  name  of  the  Son,  that  the  Per- 
son who  bears  it  is  addressed  by  the  Almighty  as  an  ever- 
lasting King.     Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever." 

There  is  one  objection  to  this  change  which  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  the  minute  accuracy  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell had  omitted  to  mention.  It  is  contrary  to  the  rule  to 
which  I  referred  when  speaking  of  these  words,  Qsog  riv 
0  >.(yyoSf  that  in  Greek  the  predicate  is  commonly  distin- 
guished from  the  subject  of  a  proposition  by  being  with- 
out the  article,  more  especially  when  the  predicate  stands 
first ;  yu|  fi  ri/ji>6^  iytviro,  I  doubt  not  that  it  was  a  re- 
gard to  this  rule  which  led  our  translators  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  to  adopt  a  dark  expression  instead  of  an 
obvious  one.  I  believe  that  this  distinction  between  the 
predicate  and  the  subject  of  a  proposition  is  observed  with 
very  few  exceptions ;  and  much  advantage  arises  from  the 
observance  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  rule  is  founded 
merely  upon  practice,  and  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  upon  any 
thing  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  language ;  and  as, 
in  the  best  writers,  anomalous  expressions  sometimes  oc- 
cur, it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  place  of  the  article 
in  this  verse  is  a  sufiicient  reason  for  rejecting  a  transla- 
tion which  is  so  striking  an  improvement. 

4.  The  fourth  quotation,  10,  11,  12,  is  taken  from 
Psalm  cii.  There  is  not  in  that  psalm  any  direct  men- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God.  But  if  you  admit  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  are  inspired,  you  cannot  suppose 
that  the  apostle  was  mistaken  in  applying  these  words; 
and,  therefore,  the  only  question  is.  Whether  he  does 
apply  them  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  succession  of  quotations 
leads  you  to  expect  this  application,  for  there  would  be  an. 
abruptness  inconsistent  both  with  elegance  and  perspicuity, 
if  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  quotations,  both  of  which 
are  addressed  to  the  Son,  there  should  be  introduced,  with- 
out any  intimation  of  the  change,  one  addressed  to  thei 
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Father ;  and  all  the  attempts  to  establish  a  connexion  made 
by  those  who  consider  it  as  thus  addressed  are  so  forced 
and  unnatural,  as  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  mistaken. 
YoQ  may  judge  of  the  rest  by  that  attempt  which  is  the 
latest,  and  is  really  the  most  plausible.  Those,  then,  who 
consider  the  10th,  1 1th,  and  12th  verses,  as  addressed  to 
God  the  Father,  endeavour  to  prepare  for  this  application 
of  the  words  by  translating  the  beginning  of  the  8th  verse 
in  a  manner  which  the  syntax  admits,  although  it  creates 
a  verj'  harsh  figure.  "  Unto  the  Son,  he  saith,  God  is 
thy  throne  for  ever,"  t.  e.  the  support  of  thy  throne.  As 
it  is  said  by  God  to  the  Messiah,  Psalm  Ixxxix.  4,  ^'  I  will 
build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations."  And  they  con- 
sider the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  verses  as  introduced  to  show 
the  unchangeableness  of  that  God  who  is  the  support  of 
the  Messiah's  throne.  It  shall  endure  for  ever ;  for  that 
Lord  who  hath  promised  to  support  it  has  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth,  and  remains  the  same  after  the  hea- 
vens are  dissolved.  And  thus  the  apostle  is  made  to  ititer- 
nipt  a  close  argument  by  bringing  in  three  verses,  in  order 
to  prove  what  nobody  denied,  that  God  is  unchangeable. 
The  question  is  not  whether  God  be  able  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise. That  was  admitted  by  all  the  Hebrews,  whether 
they  received  the  Gospel  or  not.  But  the  question  is, 
what  God  had  promised  and  declared  to  the  Messiah: 
and,  therefore,  these  three  verses,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation now  given  of  them,  may  be  taken  away  without 
hurting  the  apostle's  argument,  or  detracting  in  the  least 
from  the  information  conveyed  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  following  the  train  of  the 
apostle's  reasoning,  you  consider  this  quotation  as  addressed 
to  the  same  person  with  the  third  and  fifth,  it  is  a  proof  of 
that  assertion  in  the  end  of  the  2d  verse,  dt*  ob  tcou  rovg 
cuctivag  srroiTiffs,  of  which  no  proof  had  hitherto  been  ad- 
duced ;  and  it  is  a  direct  proof  of  such  a  kind  that  it  can- 
not be  evaded.  For  the  figurative  sense,  given  by  the 
Socinians  to  the  passage  in  the  Colossians,  will  not  avail 
them  here,  because  the  heavens  and  the  earth  spoken 
of  in  this  place  are  to  perish,  and  wax  old  like  a  garment. 
But  the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  which  Isaiah  expressed 
by  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  shall  endure  for  ever. 
The  number  of  its  subjects  is  continually  increasing ;  and* 
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tfcey  who  are  "  the  workmanship  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus^ 
^^reated  unto  good  works,"  shall  shine  for  ever  with  un- 
lading lustre  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  The  mate- 
liai,  not  the  moral  creation,  shall  be  changed ;  and,  there- 
ioTBy  the  material  creation  must  be  meant  by  that  earth 
and  those  heavens,  which  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Lord  here  addressed. 

5.  The  original  pre-eminence  of  Jesus  Christ  is  inferred, 
in  the  last  place,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  promise  of 
that  dominion,  which  was  to  be  given  him,  is  expressed  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  quotation  in  the  13th  verse  is 
taken  from  Psalm  ex.  which  the  aneient  Jews  always  ap- 
plied to  the  Messiah.  It  contains  a  promise  which  was 
fulfilled  in  the  Son's  being  appointed  Lord  of  all  things, 
and  in  his  sitting  down  ou  the  right  hand  of  the  majes^ 
x)n  high.  The  argument  turns  upon  the  style  of  this  pro^ 
mise.  A  seat  on  the  right  is  in  all  countries  the  place  of 
iionour;  and  when  the  Almighty  says  to  the  Messiah, 
"  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy 
footstool,"  the  address  conveys  to  our  minds  an  impression 
of  the  dignity  of  the  person  upon  whom  so  distinguished 
an  honour  was  conferred,  as  well  as  of  the  stability  and 
perpetuity  of  his  kingdom.  The  Almighty  never  spoke  in 
thb  manner  to  any  angel.  They  do  not  sit  at  his  right 
hand.  They  are  spirits  employed  in  public  works,  sent 
forth  at  his  pleasure  in  different  services.  They  are  not 
the  servants  of  men.  But  the  services  appointed  them  by 
God  are  dia  roug  /tsXXokrag  xXij^vo/tfe/v  (TCdrT^^/av,  upon  ac- 
count of,  for  the  benefit  of,  those  who  are  to  inherit  eternal 
life.  The  Son,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  in  the  highest 
place  of  honour,  without  ministration,  till  those  who  resist 
his  dominion  be  completely  subdued. 

There  arises  from  this  review  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
ch£q)ter,  the  strongest  presumption  that  we  gave  a  right 
interpretation  of  the  first  three  verses.  For  if  we  consider 
the  apostle  as  there  stating  the  original  pre-eminence  of 
the  person  who  is  now  appointed  Lord  of  all,  we  find  the 
most  exact  correspondence  between  the  positions  laid 
down  at  the  beginning,  and  the  proofe  of  them  adduced  in 
the  sequel :  whereas  if,  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  son^e 
phrases  in  the  first  three  verses,  we  consider  them  as  stat- 
ing simply  the  dominion  of  Christ,  withouib  any  res^gec^Cl^ 
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his  having  been  in  the  beginning  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  we  are  reminded,  as  we  advance,  of 
the  violence  which  we  did  to  the  sense  of  the  author,  by 
meeting  with  quotations  which  we  know  not  how  to  applj 
to  that  simple  proposition  to  which  we  had  restricted  htt 
meaning. 


SECTION  IV. 


Having  now  found  in  Scripture  full  and  explicit  deck* 
rations  that  Christ  is  the  Creator  of  the  worid,  I  shall  di- 
rect your  attention  to  the  amount  of  that  proposition, 
before  I  proceed  to  the  other  actions  that  are  ascribed  to 
Jesus  in  his  pre-existent  state. 

The  three  passages  that  have  been  illustrate(l  are  t 
clear  refutation  of  the  first  opinion  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ.  If  he  was  the  Creator  of  the  world,  he  cannot 
be  -^iXog  avi^covog.  But  it  is  not  obvious  how  far  this  pro- 
position decides  the  question  between  the  second  and 
third  opinions,  whether  he  be  the  first  and  most  exalted 
creature  of  God,  or  whether  he  be  truly  and  essentially 
God.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said  by  a  succession  of  theo- 
logical writers,  from  the  Ante-Nieene  fathers  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  creation,  i.  e.  the  bringing  things  out  of 
nothing  to  a  state  of  being,  is  an  incommunicable  act  of 
Omnipotence  ;  that  a  creature  may  be  employed  in  giving 
a  new  form  to  what  has  been  already  made,  but  that 
creation  must  be  the  work  of  God  himself;  so  that  its  be- 
ing ascribed  in  Scripture  to  Jesus  Christ  is  a  direct  proof 
that  he  is  God. 

It  appears  to  me  upon  all  occasions  most  unbecoming 
and  presumptuous  for  us  to  spy  what  God  can  do,  and 
what  he  cannot  do  :  and  I  shall  never  think  that  the  truth 
or  the  importance  of  a  conclusion  warrants  any  degree  of 
irreverence  in  the  method  of  attaining  it.  The  power 
exerted  in  making  the  most  insignificant  object  out  of 
nothing  by  a  word  is  manifestly  so  unlike  the  greatest 
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human  exertions,  that  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  pronounc- 
ing that  it  could  not  proceed  from  the  strength  of  man ; 
and  when  we  take  into  view  the  immense  extent,  and 
magnificence,  and  beauty  of  the  things  thus  created,  the 
different  orders  of  spirits,  as  well  as  the  frame  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  our  conceptions  of  the  power  exerted  in  cre- 
ation are  infinitely  exalted.  But  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  whether  this  power  must  be  exerted  immediately 
by  God,  or  whether  it  may  be  delegated  by  him  to  a 
creature.  It  is  certain  that  God  has  no  need  of  any  mi- 
nister to  fulfil  his  pleasure.  He  may  do  by  himself  every 
thing  that  is  done  throughout  the  universe.  Yet  we  see 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence  he  withdraws 
himself,  and  employs  the  ministry  of  other  beings ;  and 
we  believe  that,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Gospel,  men 
were  enabled  by  the  divine  power  residing  in  them  to  per- 
»  form  miracles,  u  e.  such  works  as  man  cannot  do,  to  cure 
the  most  inveterate  diseases  by  a  word,  without  any  ap- 
plication of  human  art,  and  to  raise  the  dead.  Although 
none  of  these  acts  imply  a  power  equal  to  creation,  yet  as 
all  of  them  imply  a  power  more  than  human,  they  destroy 
the  general  principle  of  that  argument,  upon  which  crea- 
tion is  made  an  unequivocal  proof  of  deity  in  him  who 
creates.  And  it  becomes  a  very  uncertain  conjecture, 
whether  reasons  perfectly  unknown  to  us  might  not  induce 
the  Almighty  to  exert,  by  the  ministry  of  a  creature, 
powers  exceeding  in  any  given  degree  those  by  which  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  raised  the  dead. 

But  although  I  do  not  adopt  the  language  of  those  who 
presume  to  say  that  the  Almighty  cannot  employ  a  crea-  ' 
ture  in  creating  other  creatures,  there  appears  to  me,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  a  strong  probability  that  this 
work  was  not  accomplished  by  the  ministry  of  a  creature ; 
and  when  to  this  probability  is  joined  the  manner  in  which 
the  Scriptures  uniformly  speak  of  creation,  and  the  style 
of  those  passages  in  which  creation  is  ascribed  to  Jesus, 
there  seems  to  arise  from  this  simple  proposition,  that 
Christ  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment that  he  is  God. 

I.  A  strong  probability,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
that  the  work  of  creation  was  not  accomplished  by  the 
ministry  of  a  creature.     By  creation  we  attain  the  laiow- 
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ledge  of  God.     In  a  course  of  fair  reasoning,  proceeding 
upon  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  human  mind,  we  infer 
from  the  existence  of  a  world  which  was  made  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Being  who   is  without  beginning.     But  this 
reasoning  is  interrupted,  in  a  manner  of  which  the  light  of 
nature  gives  no  warning,  if  that  work  which  to  us  is  the 
natural  proof  of  a  Being  who  exists  necessarily,  was  ac- 
complished by  a  creature,  t.  e.  by  one  who  owes  his  being, 
the  manner  of  his  being,  and  the  degree  of  his  power,  en- 
tirely to  the  will  of  another.     By  this  intervention  of  a 
creature  between  the  true  God  and  the  creation,  we  are 
brought  back  to  the  principles  of  Gnosticism,  which  se- 
parated the  Creator  of  the  world  from  the  Supreme  Grod ; 
and  the  necessary  consequence  of  considering  the  Creator 
of  the  world  as  a  creature  is,  that,  instead  of  the  security 
and  comfort  which  arise  from  the  fundamental  principle 
of  sound  theism,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator,  to  entertain  a  sus- 
picion that  he  may  not  have  executed  in  the  best  manner 
that  which  was  committed  to  him,  that  he  may  be  unable 
to  preserve  his  work  from  destruction  or  alteration,  and 
that  some  future  arrangement  may  substitute  in  place  of 
all  that  he  has  made,  another  world  more  fair,  or  other 
inhabitants  more  perfect.     It  is  not  probable  that  the  un- 
certainty and  suspicion,  which  necessarily  adhere  to  all 
the  modifications  of  the  Gnostic  system,  would  be  adopted 
in  a  Divine  Revelation ;  that  a  doctrine  which  combats 
many  particular  errors  of  Gnosticism  would   interweave 
into  its  constitution  this  radical  defect,  and  would  pollute 
the  source  of  virtue  and  consolation  which  natural  religion 
opens,  by  teaching  us'that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are 
the  work,  not  of  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  but  of  an  in- 
ferior minister  of  his  power,  removed,  as  every  creature 
must  be,  at  an  infinite  distance  from  his  glory. 

II.  This  presumption,  which,  however  strong  it  appears, 
would  not  of  itself  warrant  us  to  form  any  conclusion,  is 
very  much  confirmed,  when  we  attend  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Scriptures  uniformly  speak  of  creation.  You 
will  recollect  that,  in  th%  Old  Testament,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  is  the  characteristic  of  the  true  God,  by  which 
be  is  distinguished  from  idols.  "  The  Lord,"  says  Jere- 
miah, "  is  the  true  God  •,  Ive  Is  the  living  God,  and  an 
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everlasting  King.  The  gods  that  have  not  made  the  hea^ 
vens  and  the  earth,  even  they  shall  perish  from  the  earth, 
and  from  under  these  heavens.  He  hath  made  the  earth 
by  his  power,  he  hath  established  the  world  by  his  wis- 
dom, and  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  discre- 
tion." Jer.  X.  10,  11,  12.  Creation  is  uniformly  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  God  alone.*  And  it  is  stated  as  the 
proof  of  his  being,  and  the  ground  of  our  trust  in  him.f 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment showeth  his  handy-work.  The  sea  is  his,  and  he 
mcule  it,  and  his  hands  formed  the  dry  land.  O  come,  let 
us  worship  and  bow  down  :  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord 
our  Maker.  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works :  in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all."J  I  have  selected  only 
a  few  striking  passages.  But  they  accord  with  the  whole 
strain  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament :  and 
the  apostle  Paul  states  the  argument  contained  in  them, 
when  he  says  to  the  Romans,  i.  20.  "  The  invisible  things 
of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  be- 
ing understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead."  The  things  made  by  God 
are  to  us  the  exhibition  of  his  eternal  power :  and  a  few 
verses  after,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  worship  of  the 
heathen,  the  form  of  his  expression  intimates  that  no  being 
intervenes  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator.  "  They 
served  the  <jreature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed 
for  ever."  rov  xr/<ravra,  6g  ear/v  guXoyjjrog  ng  rovg  aiuvag.  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  book  of  Revelation  states  creation  as 
the  ground  of  that  praise  which  is  offered  by  the  angels  in 
heaven.  "  The  four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before 
him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship  him  that  liveth 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne, 
saying.  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and 
honour  and  power ;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and 
for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created."§ 

III.  The  style  of  the  three  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  creation  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ,  does 
not  admit  of  our  considering  him  as  a  creature.     In  the 

*Johxxxviii.     Isaiah  xl.  12;   xliv.  24. 

f  Isaiah  xl.  26.    Jer.  xiv.  22.  %  Psalm,  xix.  xcv.  civ. 

§  Rev.  iv.  10,11. 
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first  of  the  three  passages  Jesus  is  caHed  God.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  word  God  is  used  in  Scripture  in  an  in- 
ferior sense,  to  denote  an  idol,  which  exists  only  in  the 
imagination  of  him  by  whom  it  is  worshipped  as  a  god, 
and  to  denote  a  man  raised  by  office  far  above  others. 
But  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  arrangement  of 
John's  words  renders  it  impossible  to  affix  any  other  thao 
the  highest  sense  to  Giog  in  this  place.  In  the  first  verse 
of  John,  the  last  word  of  the  preceding  clause  is  made  the 
first  of  that  which  folloTTS.  Ev  o^xV  ^^  ^  ^^^h  *flw  6  X«y«^  j|» 
cr9o;  rov  ©sov,  xai  Osog  9;v  6  Xo^c;.  There  must  be  a  purpose  to 
mislead,  in  a  writer  who  with  this  arrangement  has  a  different 
meaning  to  ®Us  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  clause.  The  want  of  the  article  is  of 
no  importance.  For  in  the  sixth  verse  of  that  chapter, 
and  in  numberless  other  places,  0sog  without  the  article, 
is  applied  to  God  the  Father.  In  the  second  passage 
Jesus  is  called  uxuv  rou  Qeov  rou  ao^arou.  And  in  the  third 
wravyafffia  rrig  do^rig,  xcu  XOLoa%T7\^  rrig  hiroarct^iug  eevrou, 
phrases  which  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  very  far  remov- 
ed from  the  full  import  of  the  figure,  unless  they  imply  a 
sameness  of  nature.  In  the  second  passage,  it  is  said  Uiat 
all  things  were  made  oi  aurou,  a  phrase  which  might  apply 
to  a  creature  whom  the  Almighty  chose  to  employ  as  his 
minister.  But  it  is  said  in  the  same  passage,  that  they 
were  made  ng  avrovy  which  signifies  that  he  was  much 
more  than  an  instrument,  and  that  his  glory  was  an  end 
for  which  tilings  were  made.  It  is  said  also,  Tavra  sv  au7(fi 
ffvyi677ix.s,  which  implies  that  his  power  is  not  occasional 
and  pr(»carious,  but  that  he  is  able  to  preserve  what  he  has 
made,  and  so  may  be  an  object  of  trust  to  his  creatures. 
In  the  third  passage  it  is  said  that  God  made  the  worlds 
by  the  Son.  But  the  quotation  from  the  Psalms  adduced 
in  proof  of  this  position,  represents  the  Son  as  the  Creator ; 
and  as  in  no  degree  susceptible  of  the  changes  to  which 
his  works  are  subject.  "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning 
hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are 
the  work  of  thy  hands.  Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years 
shall  not  fail." 

When  you  take,  in  conjunction  with  the  strong  proba- 
bility that  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  not  a  creature,  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  where  creation  is  ascribed 
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to  Jesus,  you  discover  the  traces  of  a  system  which  recon- 
ciles the  apparent  discordance.  Jesus  Christ  is  essentially 
God,  always  with  the  Father,  united  with  him  in  nature, 
in  perfections,  in  counsel,  and  in  operations. — "  Whatso- 
ever things  the  Father  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  like- 
wise."* The  Father  acts  by  the  Son,  and  the  Son,  in 
creating  the  world,  displayed  that  power  and  Godhead 
which  from  eternity  resided  in  him.  If  this  system  be 
true,  then  creation,  the  characteristical  mark  of  the  Al- 
mighty, may,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  passages 
quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  be  ascribed  to  Jesus, 
because,  although  the  Father  is  said  to  have  created  the 
world  by  him,  upon  account  of  the  union  in  all  their  oper- 
ations, yet  he  is  not  a  creature  subservient  to  the  will  of 
another,  but  himself  "  the  everlasting  God  the  Creator  of 
the  ends  of  the  earth."  This  system  is  delivered  in  the 
earliest  Christian  writers.  *^  The  Father  had  no  need," 
they  say,  "  of  the  assistance  of  angels  to  piake  the  things 
which  he  had  determined  to  be  made ;  for  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit  are  always  with  him,  by  whom  and  in  whom  he 
freely  made  all  things,  to  whom  he  speaks  when  he  says. 
Let  ys  make  man  after  our  image  ;  and  who  are  one  with 
him,  because  it  is  added,  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image."t 

We  require  more  evidence  than  we  have  yet  attained, 
before  we  can  pronounce  that  this  system  is  true.  You 
will  only  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  suggested  in  all  the  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament  which  give  an  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  if  it 
shall  appear  to  be  supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  it  re- 
conciles that  account  with  the  natural  impressions  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  declarations  of  Scripture  concerning 
the  extent  of  power  and  the  supremacy  of  character  im- 
plied in  the  act  of  creation. 

*  Joha  V.  19.  -|-  Irenseus.  lib.  iy.  cap.  20,  edit  Massuet. 
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CHAP.  V. 


ACTIONS  ASCRIBED  TO  JESUS  IN  HIS  FRE-EXISTENt 

STATE. 

Administration  (^Providence. 

Those  passages,  from  which  we  learn  that  Jesus  is  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  taught  us  also  to  consider  him  as 
the  preserver  of  all  the  things  which  he  made.  This  last 
character  implies  a  continued  agency,  and  resolves  all 
that  care  of  Providence,  by  which  the  creatures  have  been 
srupported  from  the  beginning,  into  actions  performed  by 
Jesus  in  a  state  of  pre-existence.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  which  indicates  the  agency  of 
this  person  ;  there  is  no  part  of  the  principles  of  natural 
religion  which  requires' that  we  should  distinguish  his 
agency  from  the  power  of  the  Almighty  Father  of  all ; 
and  therefore  the  Scriptures,  in  speaking  of  those  inter- 
positions of  Providence  which  respect  the  material  world, 
and  the  life  of  the  different  animals,  are  not  accustomed  to 
direct  our  attention  particularly  to  that  Person,  by  whom 
the  divine  power  is  exerted.  But  they  do  intimate 
that  the  particular  economy  of  Providence,  which  respects 
the  restoration  of  the  human  race,  was  administered  in  all 
ages  by  that  Person,  by  whose  manifestation  it  was  ac- 
complished: and  upon  these  intimations  is  founded  an 
opinion  which,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  has  been 
held  by  almost  every  Christian  writer  who  admits  the 
pre-existence  of  Jesus,  that  he,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time 
was  made  flesh,  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  gave  the  law  from 
mouiit  Sinai,  spake  by  the  prophets,  and  maintained  the 
whole  of  that  intercourse  with  mankind,  which  is  record- 
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cd  in  the  Old  Testament  as  preparatory  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah. 

The  early  date  of  this  opinion,  and  the  general  con* 
sent  with  which  it  has  been  received,  the  frequent  men- 
.  tion  made  of  it  in  theological  books,  the  uniformity  which 
it  gives  to  the  conduct  of  the  great  plan  of  redemption, 
and  the  extent  of  that  information  which  it  promises  to 
open,  all  conspire  to  draw  our  attention  to  it,  and  induce 
me  to  lay  before  you  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests. 
Tliey  consist  not  of  explicit  declarations  of  Scripture,  suf- 
ficient by  themselves  to  establish  the  opinion,  but  of  an 
induction  of  particulars,  which,  although  they  may  escape 
careless  readers,  seem  intended  to  unfold  to  those  who 
search  the  Scriptures,  a  view  both  of  that  active  love  to- 
wards the  human  race  which  characterizes  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  original  dignity  of  his  person. 

The  general  principles  of  this  opinion  are  these.  God^ 
the  Father,  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  "  invisible,  whom 
no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time."  But  it  is  often  said  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the 
people  saw  God ;  and  there  is  an  ease,  a  familiarity  of  inter- 
course in  many  of  the  scenes  which  are  recorded,  incon- 
sbtent  with  the  awfiil  majesty  of  him  who  covereth  him- 
self with  thick  clouds.  The  God  of  Israel,  whom  the 
people  saw,  is  often  called  an  angel,  i,  e.  a  person  sent ; 
therefore  he  cannot  be  God  the  Father,  for  it  is  impossible 
that  the  Father  should  be  sent  by  any  one.  But  he  is  also 
called  Jehovah.  The  highest  titles,  the  most  exalted  ac- 
tions, and  the  most  entire  reverence  are  appropriated  to 
him.  Therefore  he  cannot  be  a  being  of  an  inferior  order. 
And  the  only  method  in  which  we  can  reconcile  the  seem- 
ing discordance  is,  by  supposing  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
God,  who,  as  we  learn  from  John,  "  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God,  and  was  God,"  who  being  at  a  particular  time 
''  made  flesh,"  and  so  manifested  in  the  human  nature,  may 
be  conceived,  without  irreverence,  to  have  manifested  him- 
self at  former  times  in  different  ways.  This  supposition, 
suggested  by  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  words  of  our  Lord,  John  vi.  46,  "  Not 
that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of 
God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father ;"  and  of  his  apostle,  John 
i.  18,  "  No  man  hath  s^en  God  at  any  time :  the  only  be- 
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gotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hafii 
declared  him."  The  meaning  of  this  passage  extends  to 
the  former  declarations  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament 
For  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  not  the  preterperfect  tense 
which  is  used  in  the  .original,  but  the  aorist,  which  inti' 
mates  that  he,  '^  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  hath 
declared  him"  also  in  times  past.  He  who  alone  was  qua- 
lified to  declare  God,  who  certainly  did  declare  him  by  the 
Gospel,  and  who  is  styled  by  the  apostle,  "  the  image  of 
the  invisible  God,"  as  the  person  in  whom  the  glory  of  the 
Godhead  appeared  to  man,  seems  to  be  pointed  out  as  the 
angel  who  was  called  by  the  name  of  God  in  ancient  times. 
These  general  principles  receive  a  striking  illustration 
when  we  attend  to  the  detail  of  the  appearances  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament,  because  we  find  upon  examination 
that  all  the  divine  appearances,  made  in  a  succession  of 
ages,  are  referred  to  one  person,  who  is  oflen  called  in  the 
same  passage  both  Angel  and  Jehovah,  and  that  several  in- 
cidental expressions  in  the  New  Testament  mark  out  Christ 
to  be  this  person. 


SECTION  I. 


ALL  ArPEARANCES    IN   THE    OLD    TESTAMENT    REFERRED 
TO  ONE  PERSON,  CALLED  ANGEL  AND  GOD. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  said  tliat  "  the 
Lord,"  which,  when  written  in  capital  letters,  is  always  the 
translation  of  Jehovah,  that  "  Jehovah  ajipcarcd  unto 
Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre;"  and  th(>  manner  of  the 
appearance  is  very  particularly  related.  "  Abraham  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  three  men  stood  by  him."  lie  reccivcil 
them  hospitably,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  times.  In 
the  course  of  the  interview  one  of  the  throe  speaks  with 
the  authority  of  God,  promises  such  blessings  as  God  only 
can  bestow,  and  is  called  by  the  historian  Jehovali.  Two 
of  the  men  departed  and  "  went  toward  Sodom,  but  Abra- 
ham," it  is  said,  "  stood  yet  before  the  Lord."   He  inquires 
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of  him  respectfully  about  the  fate  of  Sodom ;  he  reasons 
ivith  him  as  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  save  and  to  destroy ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the 
impressions  which  he  now  has  of  the  nature  of  the  man, 
whom  a  little  before  he  had  received  in  his  tent,  when  he 
says  to  him,  <<  Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak 
unto  the  Lord,,  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes."     It  is  the 
same  Lord,  whom  Abraham  saw  in  this  manner,  that  ap- 
peared to  him  at  other  times,  and,  after  his  death,  to  his 
son  Isaac ;  for  a  reference  is  made  in  the  future  appear- 
ances to  the  promise  that  had  been  made  at  this  time. 
To  Jacob,  the  grandson  of  Abraham,  the  Lord  appeared 
upon  different  occasions,  under  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  t.  e.  the  God  who  had  blessed  them ; 
he  repeats  to  Jacob  what  he  had  said  to  them,  that  his  pos- 
terity should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  become  a 
great  nation,  and  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed,  xxviii.  13,  14.     Jacob,  after  one 
appearance,  said,  "  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,"  xxxii. 
30  ;  after  another,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and 
he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Bethel,"  u  e.  the  house  of 
God,  xxviii.  16 — 19.     He  raised  a  pillar ;  he  vowed  a  vow 
to  the  God  whom  he  had  seen,  and  at  his  return  he  paid 
the  vow.     Yet  this  God,  to  whom  he  gave  these  divine 
honours,  and  of  whom  he  spoke  at  some  times  as  Jehovah 
the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  at  other  times  he  calls  au 
angel.     "  The  angel  of  God,"  he  says,  "  spake  unto  me  in  • 
a  dream,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel,"  xxxi.  11 — 13  ; 
and  upon  his  death-bed  he  gives  in  the  same  sentence  the 
name  of  God  and  angel  to  this  person,  xlviii.  15.     "  He 
blessed  Joseph,  and  said,  God,  before  whom  my  fathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my 
life  long  unto  this  day,  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from 
all  evil,  bless  the  lads."     The  prophet  Hosea  refers  in  one 
place  to  the  earnestness  with  which  Jacob  begged  a  bless- 
ing from  the  Lord  who  appeared  to  him,  which  is  called 
in  Genesis  his  wrestling  with  a  man  and  prevailing.     So 
says  Hosea,  xii.  2 — 5.     "  By  his  strength  he  had  power 
with  God,  yea,  he  had  power  over  the  angel,  and  prevail- 
ed; he  found  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  he  spake  with  us,     'j 
even  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  the  Lord  is  his  memorial." 
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The  same  person  is  called  in  this  passage  Grod,  the  angel, 
and  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

In  Exodus  iii.  we  read,  that  when  Moses  came  to  Ho- 
reb,  <'  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  flame  of 
tire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush."     Moses  turned  about  to 
see  this  sight,  '*  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned 
aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
bush,  and  said,  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  Grod  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.    And 
Moses  hid  his  face  ;  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  Grod. 
And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  <rfmy 
people  which  are  in  Egypt,  and  I  am  come  down  to  deliver 
them,  and  to  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land  unto  a  good 
land.     Come  now,  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto 
Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people."     You 
will  observe  in  this  passage  an  interchange  of  the  names 
Angel  and  God,  a  reference  to  the  former  appearances 
which  the  patriarchs  had  seen,  and  a  connexion  established 
between  this  appearance  and  the  subsequent  manifestations 
to  the  children  of  Isrtiel ;  so  that  the  person  whom  Abra- 
ham saw  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  and  who  brought  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  is  declared  to  be  the  same.     Moses  asks  the 
name  by  which  he  should  call  the  God  who  had  thus  come 
down  to  deliver  the  children  of  Israel.     "  And  God  said,  I 
am  that  I  am :  tliou  shalt  say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  I 
am  hath  sent  me  unto  you/'     This  very  particular  mode  of 
expression  is  intended  to  be  the  interpretation  of  Jehovah, 
the  incommunicable  name  of  God,  implying  his  necessar}% 
eternal,  and  unchangeable  existence.     Other  beings  may 
be,  or  may  not  be.    There  was  a  time  when  they  were  not ; 
the  will  of  him  who  called  them  into  existence  may  annihi- 
late them ;  and  even  while  they  continue  to  exist,  there 
may  be  such  alterations  upon  the  manner  of  their  being,  as 
to  make  them  appear  totally  different  from  what  they  once 
were.  But  God  always  was,  and  always  will  be,  that  which 
he  now  is ;  and  the  name  which  distinguishes  him  from 
every  other  being,  and  is  truly  expressive  of  his  character, 
is  this,  syoj  stfit  6  uv. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  tlie  same  passage  in  which 
the  person  who  appeared  to  Moses  assumed  this  signifi- 
cant phrase  as  his  name,  he  is  called  by  the  historian,  the 
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angel  of  the  Lord ;  and  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  dO,  35,  in  relat-^ 
ing  this  history  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  shows  the 
sense  of  his  countrymen  upon  thk-  pointy  by  repeating 
twice  the  word  angd.  <<  There  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
wilderness  of  Mount  Sina  an  angel  of  the  Lord  in  a  flame 
of  fire."  And  again,  <«  This  Moses  did  God  send  to  be  a 
ruler  and  deliverer  by  the  hands  of  the  angel  which  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  bush."  Stephen  says  most  accurate- 
ly that  Moses  was  sent  to  be  a  ruler  and  deliverer  by  the 
hands  of  this  angel ;  for  it  was  the  same  angel  who  appear- 
ed to  him  in  the  bush  ;  that  put  a^rod  in  his  hand  where- 
with to  do  wonders  before  Pharaoh ;  that  brought  forth 
the  people  with  an  out-stretched  arm,  and  led  them  through 
the  wilderness.  Accordingly,  Exod.  xiii.  21,  we  read, 
"  The  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud, 
and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire."  In  the  next  chapter, 
xiv.  19,  we  read,  "  The  angel  of  God,  which  went  before 
the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went  behind  them."  The 
same  Jehovah  who  led  them  out  of  Egypt  gave  them  the 
law  from  Mount  Sinai ;  for  we  read,  Exod.  xx.  1,  2,  '^  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  Our  atten- 
tion is  thus  carried  back  by  the  preface  of  the  law  to  that 
appearance  which  Moses  had  seen ;  and  accordingly  Ste- 
phen says.  Acts  vii.  38,  *<  Moses  was  in  the  church  in  the 
wilderness  with  the  angel  which  spake  to  him  in  the  Mount 
Sina."  An  angel  then  spake  to  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai, 
y^  this  angel  in  giving  the  law  takes  to  himself  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  The  first  commandment  is,  "  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  me :"  and  Moses,  when  he  recites  in. 
Deuteronomy  the  manner  of  giving  the  law,  says  express- 
ly that  God  had  given  it ;  iv.  33,  36,  39,  «  Did  ever  peo- 
ple hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire  as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live  ?  Out  of  heaven  he  made 
thee  to  hear  his  voice,  that  he  might  instruct  thee ;  and 
thou  heardest  his  words  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  Know, 
therefore,  this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart,  that  the 
Lord  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  be- 
neath, there  is  none  else." 

All  the  interpositions  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  by 
which  the  enemies  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  put  to 
flighty  and  the  people  were  safely  conducted  to  the  land  of 
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Canaan,  are  referred  to  tlie  same  person,  who  is  often  call- 
ed the  angel  of  the  Lord  that  went  before  them.     Moses, 
who  begins  the  blessing  which  he  pronounced  upon  the 
children  of  Israel  before  his  death  with  these  words,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  "  The  Lord  came  from  Mount  Sinai,"  seems  to  in- 
tend to  connect  the  first  appearance,  which  this  Lord 
made  to  him  in  Horeb,  with  every  subsequent  manifesta- 
tion of  divine  favour,  when,  in  speaking  of  Joseph,  he  calls 
the  blessing  of  God  for  which  he  prays,  "  the  good  will  of 
him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush."     During  a  succession  of  ages 
all  the  aiiairs  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  administered  with 
the  attention  and  tenderness  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  tutelary  deity,  or  guardian  angel,  to  whom  that 
province  was  specially  committed ;  and  the  prophet  Isaiah 
has  expressed  that  protection  amidst  danger,  that  support 
and  relief  in  all  their  distresses,  which  the  people  had  ex- 
perienced from  his  guardianship,  in  these  beautiful  words, 
Isaiali  Ixiii.  7,  9 :  "  I  ^nll  mention  the  loving-kindnesses  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  the 
great  goodness  towards  the  house  of  Israel,  which  he  hath 
bestowed  on  them.     In  all  their  affliction  he  was  afHicted, 
and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them :  in  his  love  and 
in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them,  and  he  bare  them  and  car- 
ried them  all  the  days  of  old."     Yet  we  are  guarded  in 
other  places  against  degrading  the  God  of  Israel  to  a  level 
with  the  inferior  deities  to  whom  the  nations  offered  their 
worship.     "  Where  are  their  gods,"  says  the    Lord  by 
Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  36 — 40,   "  their  rock  in  whom  they 
trusted  ?     See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he,  and  there  is  no 
God  with  me :  For  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say  I 
live  for  ever."     And  Isaiah  xliv.  6  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  Redeemer  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I 
am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last,  and  besides  me  there  is  no 
God."     This  is  the  language  in  which  the  God  of  Israel 
speaks  of  himself)  and   in  which  he  is  addressed  by  the 
people  through  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
in  the  long  addresses,  several  of  which  arc  recorded,  the 
high  characters  which  distinguish  the  true  God  are  con- 
joined with  the  manifestations  in  former  times,  of  which  I 
have  been  giving  the  history,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
that  both  are  applied  to  the  same  person.     One  of  the 
most  striking  examples  is  the  solemn  tlianksgiving  and 
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prayer  offered,  Neliemiah,  cli.  ix.  by  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  who  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in 
consequence  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  *»'  Thou, 
even  thou,  art  Lord  alone ;  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  host,  the  earth,  and  all 
things  that  are  therein,  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and 
thou  preservest  them  all,  and  the  host  of  heaven  worship- 
peth  thee.  Thou  art  the  Lord,  the  God  who  didst  choose 
Abraham, — and  madest  a  covenant  with  him, — and  didst 
see  the  affliction  of  our  fathers  in  Egypt, — and  didst  di- 
vide the  sea  before  them, — and  leddest  them  in  the  day  by 
a  cloudy  pillar,  and  in  the  night  by  a  pillar  of  fire.  Thou 
earnest  down  also  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  spakest  with 
them  from  heaven— ryea,  forty  years  didst  thou  sustain 
them  in  the  wilderness,"  &c.  There  is  no  interruption, 
no  change  of  person  in  the  progress  of  this  prayer,  so  that 
we  must  suppose  a  delusion  to  run  through  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  unless  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  be  the  same  person  whom  Jacob,  and  Moses,  and 
Isaiah,  and  Stephen,  call  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 

In  order  to  connect  all  the  intimations  which  the  Old 
Testament  gives  concerning  the  God  of  Israel,  you  must 
cany  this  along  with  you,  that  the  person  who  appeared 
to  Moses,  and  who  gave  l^e  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  com- 
manded the  people  to  make  him  a  sanctuary,  that  he  might 
dwell  amongst  them.  The  command  was  given  to  Moses 
at  the  time  when  he  went  up  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud 
that  abode  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  when  the  sight  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the 
Mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel.  At  this  time 
Moses  received  from  God  the  pattern  of  the  ark  of  the  t^ 
bernacle,  and  of  the  mercy-seat  on  the  top  of  the  ark,  hav- 
ing cherubims  which  covered  the  mercy-seat  with  their 
wings,  and  looked  towards  one  another.  "Thou  shalt 
put,"  said  God,  "  the  mercy-seat  above  upon  the  ark,  and 
in  the  ark  thou  shalt  put  the  testimony  that  I  shall  give 
thee*  And  there  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  com- 
mune with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat,  from  between 
the  two  cherubims,  of  all  things  which  I  will  give  thee  in 
commandment  to  the  children  of  Israel,"  Exod.  xxv.  21. 
As  soon  as  the  tabernacle  was  reared,  and  the  ark  with 
these  appurtenances  was  brought  into  it,  "  a  cloud  covered 
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the  tent  of  the  coneregation,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  fill- 
ed the  tabernacle.'      This  cloud  was  the  guide  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  their  joumeyings.    When  the  cloud 
was  taken  up  from  the  tabernacle,  they  went  on  ;  when  it 
was  not  taken  up,  they  rested ;  and  you  may  judge  how 
intimately  they  connected  the  appearance  of  the  ark  with 
the  presence  of  God,  from  the  words  recorded,  Numb.  x. 
35,  36,  as  used  by  Moses  in  the  name  of  the  congiegation. 
The  ark  of  the  Lord,  it  is  said,  went  before  thenu     *'  And 
when  it  set  forward,  Moses  said,  Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let 
thine  enemies  be  scattered ;  and  let  them  that  hate  thee 
flee  before  thee.    And  when  it  rested,  he  said,  Returo,  O 
Lord,  unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel.-'     Wheresoever 
the  ark  was,  the  God  of  Israel  was  conceived  to  be.    In 
that  place  he  met  with  his  people.    There  they  consulted 
him  in  all  their  exigencies ;  and  the  glory  which  filled  the 
tabernacle,  called  the  Shechinah,  was  the  visible  symbol 
of  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Israel.    When  Solomon 
built  a  temple,  he  introduced  into  it  the  ark  and  the  taber- 
nacle.   And  the  joy  which  he  felt  in  accomplishing  that 
work  arose  from  his  having  found  a  fixed  habitation  for 
that  sacred  pledge  of  the  divine  &vour  which  had  often 
been  exposed  to  danger,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  but  which  every  devout 
Israelite  regarded  as  the  glory  and  security  of  his  nation. 
In  Psalm  cxxxii.,  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  to 
celebrate  the  introduction  of  the  ark  into  the  temple,  you 
find  these  words :  "  Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy  rest,  thou,  and 
the  ark  of  thy  strength.     The  Lord  hath  chosen  Zion ;  he 
hath  desired  it  for  his  habitation.     This  is  my  rest  for 
ever ;  here  will  I  dwell."     In  the  solemn  prayer  of  Solo, 
mon,  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  1  Kings  vi.  it  is  de* 
clared  to  be  a  house  built  for  the  Lard  God  of  Israel,  who 
had  made  a  covenant  with  their  fathers,  when  he  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt     As  soon  as  the  ark  was 
brought  into  its  place  in  the  temple,  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  house  of  the  Lord.     To  this  place  all  the  prayers 
and  services  of  the  people  in  succeeding  generations  were 
directed.     The  Lord  was  known  by  this  name,  Jehovah 
the  God  of  Israel,  who  dwelleth  between  the  cherubims. 
And  hence  arises  the  significancy  of  that  prayer  of  the 
good  king  Jehoshapbat,  when  he  stood  in  the  house  of  the 
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Lard  betare  the  new  court,  2  Chron.  xx.  7,  6.  ^<  O  Lord 
God  of  OUT  &thers,  4rt  not  thou  our  God  who  didst  drive 
out  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  before  thy  people  Israel^ 
auujL  gftvest  it  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  thy  friend  for  ever  ? 
and  ihey  dwelt  therein,  and  have  built  thee  a  sanctuary 
therein  for  thy  name." 

These  oircumstanoes  also  explain  to  us  various  expres- 
.aion#  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  which,  without  attending  to 
them,  appear  unintel£gible.  The  Psalms  were  the  hymns 
composed  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  The  particular 
o^ca^ipns  upon  which  several  of  them  were  composed  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  history.  And  many  of 
them  have  a  special  reference  to  that  principle  which  w&s 
jnccMrporated  into  the  very  constitution  of  the  Jewish 
^tate,  that  the  peculiar  residence  of  the  God  of  Israel  was 
in  the  ark,  and  that  his  presence  was  manifested  by  a 
yifiihle  glory  encompassed  with  clouds,  and  shining  some- 
times with  a  dazzling  splendour  which  none  could  ap- 
profich ;  sometimes  with  a  milder  lustre  which  encouraged 
the  servants  of  the  sanctuary  to  draw  nigh.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  L 
'^  In  Judah  is  God  known :  his  name  is  great  in  Israel* 
In  Salem  also  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling  in 
Zion."  Ps.  xcix.  1.  ^<  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  people 
tremble :  He  sitteth  between  the  cherubims,  let  the  earth 
be  moved.''  Many  of  the  Psalms,  by  their  reference  to 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  show  us  that 
the  God  who  was  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary,  is  the  same 
who  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
who  appeared  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  led  his  people  like  a 
flock  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Psalms  IxxviiL  cv. 
and  cvi.  contain  an  historical  detail,  and  Psalm  Ixviii.  con- 
firms in  a  striking  manner  the  glory  in  which  God  ap- 
peared in  the  sanctuary  with  his  former  manifestations  to 
laraeL  "  OGod,  when  thou  wentest  forth  before  thy  peo- 
ple ;  when  thou  didst  march  through  the  wilderness,  the 
earth  shook,  the  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of 
Qod :  Even  Sinai  itself  was  moved  at  the  presence  of  God, 
the.God  of  Israel.  They  have  seen  thy  goings,  OGod, 
i^y  king,  in  the  sanctuary.  Because  of  thy  temple  at 
Jeriusaiem,  shall  kings  bring  presents  to  thee.  O  God, 
thou  art  terrible  out  of  thy  holy  places."  While  the  Psalms 
thus  bring  together  the  former  events  in  tVv^  bia\a\>3  <Qfv 
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Israel',  and  the  glory  of  their  God  in  the  sanctuary,  they 
address  this  person  a»  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who 
made  tlic  world  and  the  fulness  thereof  the  mighty  God, 
the  king  and  judge  of  all  the  earth,  whom  the  angek  wor- 
b'hip,  and  mIio  alone  is  to  be  feared. 

The  view  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Scriptores 
of  tlio  Old  Testament,  concerning  the  person  by  whom  the 
law  was  given,  will  be  complete  when  it  is  added,  in  the 
last  place,  that  the  writings  of  the  later  prophets  repre* 
sent  him  also  as  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  and  the  author  of 
a  new  dispensation,  which  was  to  be  introduced  in  the  last 
days.     The  interpositions  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to  deliver 
them  out  of  the  many  national  ^amities  which  mark 
their  histor}',  do  by  no  means  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the 
prophecies  and  thanksgivings,  which  abound  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews.     The  expressions  even  of  the  earlier 
writers  bear  a  more  exalted  sense  than  is  attained  by  ex- 
plaining thorn  of  any  temporal  mercies.     And  about  the 
time  of  the  captivity  of  the  nation,  and  of  their  return  to 
their  own  land,  the  prophets,  in  some  places,  speak  plain- 
ly of  a  spiritual  deliverance,  and  in  others  adopt  a  richness 
of  imager^',  which  is  unmeaning  and  even  ridiculous,  un- 
less it  bo  understood  to  point  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 
But  the  clearest  intimations  of  the  future  glorious  dispen- 
sation are  always  conjoined  with  the  mention  of  its  being 
accomplished  by  that  very  person  who  was  the  God  of 
Israel.     Isaiah  sometimes  represents  the  Almighty  as  him- 
self the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  Israel :  at  other  times, 
hv  speaks  of  a  servant,  an  elect  of  God,  who  was  to  be 
mighty  to  save.     But  this  elect  is  distinguished  by  such 
names,  Immanuel,  i.  e,  God  with  us,  the  mighty  God,  the 
Prince  of  peace :  and  his  character  and  appearance  are 
doijcribed  witli  such  majesty,  that  we  soon  recognise  the 
God  of  Israel,  for  whom  the  people  are  commanded  to 
writ.     Later  prophets  give  the  name  of  Jehovah  to  the 
person  who  was  to  be  employed  in  bringing  the  salvation. 
Ztcli.  ii.  10,  II.     "  Sing  and  rejoice,  O  daughter  ofZion, 
for  lo.  I  come,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith 
t!ie  Lord.     And  thou  shalt  know  that  the  Lord  of  hosts 
hath  sent  me  unto  thee."     Here  is  one  Jehovah  sending 
anotlier  to  dwell  in  Judah.     "  I  will  have  mercy  upon 
the  house  of  Judah,"  Hosea  i.  7,  «  and  will  ^ave  them  by 
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the  Lord  their  God."  Mieah  v.  2.  foretells  a  "  ruler  in 
Israel  that  was  to  come  out  of  Bethlehem,"  not  a  new 
person,  but  one  ^'  whose  goings  forth  have  been  of  old, 
from  everlasting."  Jeremiah  says  expressly  that  the  new 
covenant  with  Israel  was  to  be  made  by  the  same  person 
who  had  made  the  old.  Jer.  xxxi.  31.  '^  Behold  the 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  cove- 
nant with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah  ;  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with 
their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  But  this  shall  be 
the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel* 
After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in 
their  inward  paii;s,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  In  reference 
to  the  covenant  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  Malachi,  the  last 
of  the  prophets,  announces  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in 
these  words,  Mai.  iii.  I :  '*  Behold  I  will  send  my  messen- 
ger, and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me :  And  the 
Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple, 
even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in  ; 
behold  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  The 
Lord  coming  to  his  own  temple  is  the  God  of  Israel  re- 
turning to  illuminate  and  glorify  by  his  presence  that 
Jewish  temple,  which  had  been  originally  built  for  his 
n^me,  but  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  fabric  erect- 
ed by  Solomon,  had  been  left  without  the  Shechinah,  the 
visible  symbol  of  his  presence.  By  his  coming,  the  glory 
of  the  latter  house,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Haggai,* 
was  made  greater  than  the  glory  of  the  former,  because 
no  symbol,  however  sacred  or  splendid,  deserved  to .  be. 
compared  with  the  actual  presence,  and  inhabitation  of 
th^  Lord  of  glory.  The  Lord  coming  to  his  own  temple 
is  called  in  this  prophecy  the  Angel  or  Messenger  of  the 
covenant,  in  whom  the  Jews  delighted, «.  e,  a  person  sent 
by  another  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel,  which  their  sacred  books  taught 
them  to  expect.  Here,  then,  we  are  brought  back,  at  the 
end  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  same  word  Angel  or 
Messenger,  which  we  found  at  the  beginning  of  it.     The 

•  Hagg.  ii.  9* 
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Angel,  who  had  appeared  to  Abraham,  to  Jaooby  and  to 
Moses,  who  had  made  the  old  covenant  with  Israel,  who 
had  been  worshipped  in  his  own  temple  at  Jerusalem,  is 
here  called  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  which  was  to  be 
established  upon  better  promises.  The  conjunction  of 
names  in  this  concluding  prophecy  collects  all  the  inlbr- 
mation  concerning  this  person,  which  we  have  found  scat- 
tered through  the  Old  Testament,  and  seems  to-  be  intro- 
duced on  purpose  to  teach  us,  that  he  who  had  conducted 
the  former  dispensation  was  to  open  the  new ;  that  the 
same  person,  by  whom  the  whole  plan  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence respecting  the  souls  of  men  had  been  carried  xm 
firom  the  beginning  of  the  world,  was  to  visit  the  Jewish 
temple  before  it  was  demolished  a  second  time ;  and  hav- 
ing received  the  adorations  of  that  people  whom  he  had 
chosen  in  the  temple,  which  was  his  own  during  all  the 
time  that  it  stood,  was  to  be  entitled  by  another  manifes- 
tation, and  a  fresh  display  of  his  love,  to  adorations  and 
thanksgivings  corresponding  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  blessings  conveyed  by  the  new  covenant. 

This  singular  prophecy,  which  collects  all  the  informa- 
tion concerning  the  person  of  whom  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, is  found  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  New  it  is  applied  by  Mark  to 
Jesus  Christ  This  application  is  a  favourable  omen  of 
the  success  to  be  expected  in  the  second  part  of  this  dis- 
cussion, in  which  I  propose  to  show,  that,  as  all  the  di- 
vine appearances  made  in  a  succession  of  ages  are  referred 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  one  person,  who  is  called  both 
Angel  and  Jehovah,  so  many  incidental  expressions  in  the 
New  Testament  mark  out  Christ  to  be  this  person. 


SECTION  II. 


There  is  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  directly 
afHrms  that  every  thing  said  in  the  Old  Testament  of  that 
Person  who  is  called  both  Angel  and  Jehovah  belongs  to 
Christ.  But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
intimate  connection  bctweeiv  \k<i  \.^q  ^V^'^^u^sojtions  is  left 
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to  be  gathered  by  those  who  inquire.  There  are  many 
parts  of  the  oonnsel  of  God,  with  respect  to  which,  as  the 
Apostle  speaks,  to  those  whose  minds  are  blinded,  the  veil 
lemaiBS  untaken  away  in  reading  the  Old  Testament 
And  it  does  not  appear  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
io  kave  provided  in  this  way  a  reward  for  that  industry 
which  is  directed  to  the  Scriptures,  a  satisfaction  to  spe*- 
cukdve  minds,  and  an  increase  of  the  evidence  of  Chris^ 
tianity,  according  to  the  progress  which  men  make  in 
jsaored  knowledge. 

In  the  progress  of  this  part  of  the  discussion,  you  will 
have  a  specimen  of  what  the  Apostle  caHs  ^^  comparing 
spiritual  things  with  spiritual,"  in  order  to  **  know  the 
thii^  tiiat  are  freely  given  us  of  God."  You  will  find  the 
proof  consisting  of  a  number  of  detached  circumstances. 
Bmt  you  will  sot,  upon  that  account,  think  it  incomplete. 
Circumstantial  evidence  is  often  resorted  to  in  human  af- 
&irs.  There  are  many  occasions  upon  which  it  is  not 
judged  worthy  of  less  credit  than  the  most  direct  testi- 
mony ;  and,  ¥dth  regard  to  the  particular  object  of  this 
discussion,  if  we  are  attentive  and  patient  in  the  interpre- 
tatioti  of  Scripture,  tlie  sentiments  of  the  apostles,  whose 
writings  are  the  standard  of  our  faith,  may  be  as  certainly 
known  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  expressed 
themselves  at  many  different  times,  as  if  any  of  them  had 
judged  it  proper  formally  to  show  that  Christ  is  the  Jeho- 
vah who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  who  was  worshipped 
in  the  temple,  and  who  was  announced  as  the  author  of  a 
new  dispensation. 

In  collecting  the  evidence  of  this  whole  proposition,  it  is 
natural  to  invert  the  order  in  which  I  brought  forward  the 
different  parts  of  it.  For  Christ  is  known  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  the  author  of  the  new  dispensation.  That  is  the 
character  under  which  we  find  him  there.  The  first  thing, 
tiierefbre,  to  be  derived  from  thence,  is  an  answer  to  this 
question,  whether  the  terms  in  which  the  author  of  the  new 
dispensation  was  announced  under  the  Old  Testament  are 
applied'to  Christ  in  the  New.  If  they  are,  we  should  be 
warranted  to  infer,  from  the  induction  of  particulars  for^ 
merly  stated,  that  he  was  also  worshipped  in  the  temple, 
and  that  he  appeared  to  the  patriarchs.  But  our  &ith  in 
the  whole  profMMition  will  be  very  mucb  cqu&xiq^/^)  'v&.* 
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depcndently  cf  that  proof  of  the  second  and  third  &cts 
which  necessarily  arises  from  the  proof  of  the  third,  we  find 
them  also  established  by  separate  evidence. 

I.  It  appears  from  various  expressions  in  the  New  Te»- 
ment  that  Christ  is  Jehovah,  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  who  was 
announced  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  author  of  a  new 
dispensation.  The  allusions  that  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  expressions  in  tlie  Old  respecting  the  Saviour  of 
Israel  are  infinite  in  number,  and  constitute  a  striking  il* 
lustration  of  this  part  of  the  general  proposition.  Bat 
there  are  two  heads  under  which  we  may  arrange  those 
passages,  which  afford  the  most  conclusive  proof  that 
Christ  is  the  person  who  was  thus  announced.  The  first 
is  the  application  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  pro- 
phecies respecting  the  forerunner  of  Jehovah,  the  Saviour 
of  Israel ;  and  the  second  is  a  number  of  quotations,  from 
a  long  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  that  extends  from  the  seventh  to 
the  twelfth  chapter. 

1.  Application  of  the  prophecies  respecting  the  forerun- 
ner of  Jehovah,  the  Saviour  of  Israel.  The  first  two  verses 
of  Mark's  Gospel  are  these :  "  The  beginning  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  As  it  is  written  in  the 
prophets,  I^chold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face, 
which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee  ;"  and  the  same 
prophecy  is  appli(^d  in  Matthew  and  Luke  to  John  Baptist 
The  words  are  taken,  with  a  small  variation,  from  Malachi 
iii.  1.  In  the  prophet,  the  person  whose  messenger  was  to 
prepare  the  way  before  him  speaks,  "  Behold,  I  send  my 
messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me."  In 
the  Gospels,  the  Almighty  speaks  to  the  person,  whose 
way  the  mossonger  was  to  prepare.  "  I  send  my  messen- 
ger before  thy  face."  As  the  passage  is  literally  the  same 
in  all  the  three  Gospels,  the  variation  from  the  present 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament  was  probably  occasioned  by 
some  version  or  copy  of  the  Hebrew,  different  from  any 
now  extant.  The  amount  of  the  prophecy  is  the  same, 
and  the  fulfilment  equally  exact,  whether  j'^ou  read  "  before 
me,"  or  "  before  thee  ;"  and  the  direct  application  to  John 
the  Baptist  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse  in  Malachi,  is  a 
clear  warrant  to  apply  the  second  part  of  the  verse  to  Jesus, 
the  person  before  whom  John  went,  i.  e.  to  consider  Jesus 
as  Jehovah  coming  to  Ida  oyfutem^le^  the  messenger  of  the 
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covenant,  whom  the  Jews  were  taught  by  the  later  pro- , 
phets  to  expect  This  inference,  legitimately  drawn  from 
the  use  made  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse  in  Malachi,  is 
established  by  that  quotation  which  immediately  follows  in 
Mark,  and  which  is  adopted  by  the  other  Evangelists  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospels.  "  The  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
his  paths  straight"  This  is  the  account  which  John  gave 
of  himself  when  the  Jews  sent  to  him,  asking,  <'  Who  art 
thou  ?  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet 
Esaias."  The  quotation  is  taken  from  the  fortieth  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  the  first  eleven  verses  of  which  are  an  account  of 
the  nature  and  the  manner  of  that  salvation  which  the  God 
of  Israel  was  to  bring.  When  you  recollect  the  language 
which  John  uniformly  employed  with  regard  to  himself, 
^  I  am  not  the  Christ,  but  I  am  sent  before  him ;  that  he 
should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come, 
baptizing  with  water ;"  and  when  you  find  the  inspired  his- 
torians  agreeing  with  John  himself  in  applying  to  him  this 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  you  have  no  doubt  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord,  whose  way  the  voice  was  to  prepare ;  and  you  are 
directed  to  apply  to  Jesus  all  the  expressions  employed  in 
that  passage  to  characterize  the  person  before  whom  the 
voice  went,  t.  e.  you  will  find,  upon  reading  these  eleven 
verses  of  Isaiah,  that  you  are  taught  by  this  application  of 
one  of  them  to  consider  Jesus  as  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Is-* 
rael,  who  came  himself,  with  a  strong  hand,  to  be  their 
Saviour  and  their  Shepherd.  Accordingly  the  angel,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel,  thus  announces  to  Za* 
charias  the  birth  of  John :  "  Many  of  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God  ;  and  he  shall  go  before' 
him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  make  ready  a 
people  prepared  for  the  Lord,"  referring,  in  this  annuncia- 
tion,' to  the  prophecies  of  both  Isaiah  and  Malachi :  and 
our  Lord,  by  taking  to  himself  the  name  of  the  good  shep- 
herd, and  by  frequently  calling  his  disciples  his  flock,  his 
sheep,  and  his  lambs,  plainly  refers  to  these  words  of  the 
fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  '<  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a 
shepherd ;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm."  But 
as  all  the  parts  of  that  prophecy  mark  one  person  whom 
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the  voice  was  to  announce,  if  this  expression  belong  to 
him,  the  rest  belong  also. 

2.  The  other  he»d,  under  which  I  proposed  to  arrange 
those  expressions,  which  afford  the  most  cx>ncliiBiye  proof 
that  Jesus  is  the  person  who  was  announced  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  Jehovah,  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  is  a  number 
of  quotations  from  a  long  prophecy  in  Isaiah,  that  extends 
from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  chapter.  The  kings  of  Sy- 
ria and  Israel  had  combined  against  the  kudgdom  of  Jn- 
dah,  and  they  threatened  to  dethrone  Ahaz,  the  kingi  snd 
to  raise  a  stranger  to  rule  over  the  house  of  Da^d.  The 
prophet  is  sent  to  comfort  the  king  and  the  people,  by  giv- 
ing them  assurance  of  the  stability  of  the  kingdom  of  Jo- 
dah,  and  of  deliverance  from  their  present  enemies.  The 
prophecy  has  an  immediate  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  kingdom.  But  you  find,  upon  reading  it,  such  a 
mixture  as  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecies. You  meet  with  expressions  which  seem  to  wok 
iar  beyond  the  events  of  which  the  prophet  is  speakings 
names  and  epithets  which  cannot,  without  .a  striking  im- 
propriety, be  applied  to  any  person  bom  about  that  time, 
but  which  are  a  natural  description  of  the  character  aod 
office  of  that  illustrious  descendant  of  David,  whom  former 
prophecies  had  announced,  and  whose  everlasting  domi- 
nion is  introduced  into  this  prophecy  of  a  temporal  deliver- 
ance, as  the  most  entire  security  that  the  designs  of  tbi' 
enemies  of  Judah  must  fail,  because  the  counsels  of  heaven 
did  not  admit  of  any  interruption  in  the  lineal  succession 
to  that  crown,  which  was  to  flourish  for  ever  upon  the 
head  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  the  train  of  thought  by 
which  the  promises  of  temporal  and  of  spiritual  deliver- 
ance are  blended  together  in  this  message  to  the  king  of 
Judah.  It  is  not  easy  to  separate  them  from  one  another, 
and  some  of  the  expressions  are  so  dark,  that  in  order  to 
form  a  just  conception  of  their  meaning,  you  will  find  ic 
necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  many  au- 
thors by  whom  they  have  been  illustrated.  You  will  dt- 
rive  particular  advantage  from  reading  one  of  Bishop 
Hurd's  Lectures,  in  which  a  part  of  this  prophecy  is  eluci- 
dated with  the  clearness  and  accuracy  which  distinguish 
this  master  of  sacred  criticism.     Even  although  you  sliouiil 
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not  follow  the  prophet  in  all  the  changes  of  subject,  or  as- 
sign the  precise  meaning  of  every  expression,  you  are 
led  by  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  to  consider  many  of  the 
names  that  occur  in  this  prophecy  as  descriptive  of  the 
Messiah;  and  you  find  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  mak- 
ing the  Implication  to  him.  Matthew,  in  relating  the 
miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  as  announced  by  the 
angel  to  Mary,  says,  <<  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet 
saying,  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring 
forth  a  Son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which 
being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us/'  This  is  taken  from 
Isaiah  vii.  14,  and,  being  applied  to  Jesus,  we  are  taught 
that  he  is  God  with  us,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  by  Zechariah,  was  to  come  and  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  them.*  The  Word  was  God,  and  the 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.  The  angel 
who  i^peared  to  Mary  said,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Luke, 
^  Thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  shalt  call  his  name 
Jesus:  And  he  shall  be  great,  and  the  Lord  God  shall 
give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David ;  and  he  shall 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  of 
his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  There  is  a  reference 
here  both  to  Isaiah  vii.  14,  and  also  to  Isaiah  ix.  6,  "  Unto 
us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given  ;  and  the  go- 
vernment shall  be  upon  his  shoulder :  and  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderftil,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  ever- 
lasting Father,  the  Prince  of  peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his 
government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  and  to 
establish  it  for  ever."  Jesus,  then,  being,  according  to 
this  aj^lieation  of  the  jirophecy,  that  Son  of  David  who 
was  to  sit  for  ever  on  the  throne  of  his  Father,  is  also  the 
mighty  God.  In  another  part  of  this  prophecy,  Isaiah 
calk  this  Son  <^  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,"  and  <<  a 
branch  out  of  his  roots,  which  should  stand  as  an  ensign 
to  the  people,  and  to  which  the  Gentiles  should  seek." 
And  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  course  of  an  argument  to 
show  that  Jesus  Christ  not  only  fulfilled  the  promises  made 

•  Zechar.  u.  10, 11. 
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to  the  fathers,  but  was  given  also  that  the  Gentiles  might 
glorify  God  for  his  mercy,  applies  these  words  to  him, 
Rom.  XV.  12 :  *<  And  again  £^as  saith,  ''  There  shall  be 
a  root  of  Jesse,  and  he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over  the 
Gentiles,  in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust."  Allusions  to 
other  expressions  of  this  prophecy  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostles.  But  the  direct  quotations  which 
have  been  made  arc  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  their  eyes, 
Jesus  Christ  b  that  Saviour  of  Israel  whom  the  prophet, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  spiritual  part  of  the 
prophecy,  announces.  That  Person,  according  to  the 
prophet,  is  Jehovah  the  God  of  IsraeL  Therefore  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  inspired  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament for  the  truth  of  the  third  part  of  our  general  pro* 
position. 

It  is  true  that  he  is  often  styled  in  the  New  Testament 
a  man  sent,  given,  raised  up. by  God  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  It  is  said  that  he  received  power  of  God ;  that 
the  Spirit  was  given  him  ;  that  he  came  to  do  his  Father's 
will.  And  this  language  may  seem  to  be  inconsistent 
with  his  being  Jehovah.  But  you  will  recollect  that  we 
meet  with  the  same  inconsistency  in  the  Old  Testament 
The  ancient  Scriptures  speak  of  the  Saviour .  of  Israel  as 
Jehovah  sent  by  Jehovah,  himself  the  mighty  God,  the 
everlasting  Father,  and  as  a  Son  born  of  a  virgin.  It  is 
by  this  peculiar  manner  of  designation  that  we  distinguish 
him  in  the  Old  Testament  from  God  the  Father.  When 
we  find  tlie  same  peculiarity  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
are  confirmed  in  the  application  which  we  have  made; 
and  Jesus  the  Saviour  must  be  the  Jehovah,  who  was  to 
come  and  save  Israel,  because,  like  him,  he  is  called  both 
the  messenger  of  God,  and  God. 

II.  The  second  part  of  the  general  proposition  is,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Person  who  was  worshipped  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  whose  glory  filled  the  tabernacle.  It  might 
be  sufficient  to  rest  the  proof  of  this  upon  the  prophecy  of 
Malachi.  The  same  Person  is  there  called  the  Lord  com* 
ing  to  his  own  temple,  and  the  messenger  of  the  covenant. 
But  Jesus  is  unquestionably  the  messenger  of  the  coven- 
ant. Therefore  the  temple  to  which  he  came  was  his,  and 
it  could  not  without  impiety  be  called  his,  unless  he  was 
worshipped  there.     This  proof  is  confirmed  by  many  ana- 
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logies,  and  by  some  express  intimations  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

The  analogies  are  of  this  kind.  Jesus  is  called  the  ef- 
fiilgence  of  the  Father's  glory.  John  says,  gerxjjvwtrev,  he 
tabernacled  amongst  us^  and  ikaaoLfiiQa  bo^av  avrov,  we  con- 
templated his  glory ;  a  phraseology  most  natural  in  a  Jew, 
who  considered  the  Shechinah  as  the  visible  symbol  of 
the  divine  presence,  if  he  also  believed  that  the  Person, 
who  had  exhibited  that  symbol  for  many  ages  in  the  temple, 
became  by  his  incarnation  an  inhabitant  of  earth.  His 
body  was  a  tabernacle  which  veiled  the  glory  of  his  pre- 
sence in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  safe  for  mortals, 
ha<nx.ff9aty  to  look  steadily,  for  some  time  upon  it.  There 
is  one  occasion,  indeed,  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  when 
this  glory  burst  forth  so  as  to  overpower  the  beholders. 
Upon  a  mount  to  which  Jesus  led  three  of  his  disciples, 
*•  he  was  transfigured  before  them,  and  his  facfi  did  shine 
as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  snow,  and  a  bright 
cloud  overshadowed  them."  This  is  called  by  Peter,  when 
relating  this  vision,  fLiyaXoT^s^rjg  do^a,  the  transcendant  glo- 
ry. The  veil  which  usually  concealed  the  majesty  of  the 
Godhead  from  the  sight  of  the  disciples  was  tor  a  moment 
dropped,  and  their  senses  were  astonished  with  an  efful- 
gence, such  as  filled  the  tabernacle  at  those  times  when  it 
was  unsafe  even  for  the  sons  of  Aaron  to  enter.  This  ap- 
pearance, however  transitory,  was  fitted  to  mark  out  Je- 
sus to  those  who  were  permitted  to  behold  it  as  the  Lord 
of  glory  :  and  it  is  stated  by  the  apostle  as  the  pledge  of 
that  glory  in  which  he  is  now  enthroned,  and  in  which  he 
shall  come  to  judge  the  world,  2  Peter  i.  16,  17.  "  We 
have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made 
known  to  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.  For  he  re- 
ceived from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there 
came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  when 
we  were  with  him  in  the  holy  mount."  The  new  Jerusa- 
lem is  thus  described  by  John.  "  Behold  the  tabernacle 
of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them.  The 
glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  there- 
of." Rev.  xxi.  3,  23.  It  is  said  that  Jesus  shall  come  at  the 
last  day,  bv  ftv^t  ^X(>yog :  And  that  he  shall  destroy  the  man 
of  sin,  TTi  wifa¥U(^  rijg  ^agovctag  amu>  with  the  mQj»$.^\a)^^SGL 
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of  his  presence.  2  Thess.  iL  8.  AD  tiiis  language  of  the 
New  Testament  is  borrowed  from  the  Shechinah.  And  it 
will  appear  most  proper  and  significant,  when  you  consi- 
der Jesus,  whose  glory  enlightens  heaven,  whose  bright- 
ness dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  on  the  mount,  and 
whose  excellence  might  be  contemplated  when  it  shone 
'<  full  of  grace  and  truth"  through  the  veil  of  his  flesh,  as 
the  Lord  of  the  temple,  whose  presence  had  formed  both 
the  more  awful  and  the  more  encouraging  appearances  of 
the  Shechinah.  Analogies  of  this  kind,  when  they  are 
frequent  and  striking,  constitute  a  very  satisfying  evidence 
to  those  who  are  capable  of  tracing  them.  But  as  they 
may  be  abused,  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  them  sup- 
ported by  some  direct  proo&  of  which  the  judgment  may 
lay  hold,  without  the  aid  of  imagination.  The  direct  proou 
of  the  point  suggested  by  these  analogies,  are  of  two  kinds. 
The  first  consists  of  quotations  applied  to  Jesus  from  those 
Psalms  in  which  the  glory  of  the  Jehovah  of  Israel  in  his 
temple  is  described.  The  second  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostle  John. 

1.  The  Psalms  were  hymns  composed  for  the  service  of 
the  temple ;  and  several  of  them  were  mentioned  formerly 
in  proof  of  this  position,  that  the  person  worshipped  in  the 
temple  was  the  same  who  had  appeared  to  the  patriarchs. 
But  several  expressions  in  these  very  Psalms  are  applied 
by  the  apostles  to  Christ  We  read  in  Psalm  Ixviii,  *'  This 
is  the  hill  which  God  desireth  to  dwell  in.  They  have 
seen  thy  goings,  O  God,  my  king,  in  thy  sanctuary.''  But 
the  apostle,  £ph.  iv.  8,  when  speaking  of  the  gift  of  Christ, 
quotes  inproof  of  it,  the  18th  verse  of  this  Psalm  :  "  Where- 
fore he  saith,  when  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  capti- 
vity captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men  ;"  and  be  argues  that 
the  propriety  of  the  expression,  "  he  ascended/*  arises  from 
tliis,  that  the  same  person  who  ascended  had  first  descend- 
ed. Now  one  person  is  addressed  or  spoken  of  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Psalm.  It  is  impossible  that 
at  the  18th  verse  there  can  be  an  abrupt  address  to  Christ, 
without  any  intimation  that  the  person  addressed  is  dif- 
ferent from  him  mentioned  in  the  1 7th  verse,  and  spoken 
of  in  the  sequel.  We  have,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  for  applying  the  whole  of  Psalm.  Ixviii.  to 
Jesus,  so  that  we  may  ^ei^  q^  Uvav,  ^  in  the  S9th  vei^e, 
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Because  of  thy  temple  at  Jerusalem  shall  kings  bring 
presents  to  thee."  Again  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  de- 
rived one  proof  that  Jesus  was  originally  superior  to  angels 
irom  the  command  given  them  to  worship  him.  But 
this  command  is  found  in  Psalm  xcvii.  where  the  majesty 
of  the  God  of  Israel  is  described  in  his  temple.  "  The 
Lord  reigneth.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him. 
A  fire  goeth  before  him.  Confounded  be  all  they  that 
serve  griaven  images  s  worship  him,  all  ye  gods,  or  angels. 
Zion  heard,  and  was  glad."  The  command  is  introduced 
in  a  manner  which  plainly  distinguishes  the  person  to  be 
worshipped  from  idols,  and  marks  him  to  be  the  God  of 
Israel.  He  then,  whom  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  calls 
the  first  begotten,  is  the  same  \^  ho  in  Judah  '<  was  high 
above  all  the  earth."  Once  more,  the  apostle  derives  his 
proof  that  Christ  created  the  world  from  a  passage  in 
Psalm  cii.  But  we  cannot  consider  these  words  as  ad- 
dressed by  the  Psalmist  to  Christ,  without  admitting  that 
he  is  the  person  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  the  psalm. 
And  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  is  inconclusive  and  so- 
phistical, unless  the  person  of  whom  he  is  speaking  in  that 
chapter  be  the  same  of  whom  the  Psalmist  is  speaking  in 
that  psalm,  t.  e,  the  God  who  was  worshipped  in  Zion,  the 
Saviour  of  Israel,  who  was  to  appear  in  his  glory,  and 
whose  praise  was  to  be  declared  in  Jerusalem,  when  he 
built  up  Zion. 

2.  The  argument  founded  upon  these  quotations  is  con- 
firmed by  the  express  testimony  of  John,  xii.  41.  The 
evangelist,  speaking  of  the  many  miracles  which  were  per- 
formed by  Jesus  before  the  Jews,  but  which  had  not  the 
effect  of  leading  them  to  believe  on  him,  quotes  a  passage 
from  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  unbelief  of 
the  Jews  is  foretold ;  and  then  he  subjoins, — *<  These  things 
said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glory  and  spake  of  him." 
When  you  read  that  chapter  of  Isaiah,  you  will  find  a  most 
awfiil  and  majestic  description  of  the  glory  of  the  Almigh- 
ty in  the  temple,  not  that  cloud  which  encouraged  the 
priests  to  draw  near,  but  that  bright  refulgent  glory  which 
lio  man  could  see  and  live.  '<  I  saw,"  says  Isaiah,  <<  the 
Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up ;  and  his  train 
filled  the  temple."  The  expression  in  the  Septuagint  is  irXft- 
^g  0  0/X6;  TTii  &^fii  owrou   This  Was  shown  in  vision  to  laaiak 
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before  the  date  of  the  long  prophecy  to  which  I  formerly 
referred,  as  if  to  qualify  the  prophet  for  receiving  that  ex- 
traordinary communication  of  the  spiritual  deliverance 
'prepared  ror  his  people.  But  he  felt  the  weakness  of  hu- 
manity in  this  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
<<  Woe  is  me/*  he  said,  *^  for  I  am  undone ;  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  the  king,  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Now  that  which 
Isaiah  saw  is  called  by  John  his  glory,  t.  e,  according  to 
the  context,  the  glory  of  Christ.  Therefore  Christ  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  whose  glory  filled  the  temple.  In  order  to 
evade  the  force  of  this  evident  conclusion,  those  who  denv 
the  pre-existcnce  and  the  divinity  of  Christ  have  adopted  the 
paraphrase  of  Dr.  Clarke.  "  The  true  meaning,"  he  says, 
**  is,  when  Elsaias  saw  the  glory  of  God  the  Father  reveal- 
ing to  him  the  coming  of  Christ,  he  then  saw  the  glory  of 
him  who  was  to  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father.  Esaias 
in  beholding  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  receiving  from  him 
a  revelation  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  saw,  tliat  is,  foresaw 
the  glory  of  Christ  just  as  Abraham  saw,  t.  c.  foresaw  his 
day  and  was  glad."*  You  may  judge  of  the  influence 
which  attachment  to  system  has  upon  the  most  acute  and 
enlightened  minds,  when  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Clarke  could 
do  such  violence  to  two  words  in  this  short  sentence  of 
John.  He  considers  saw  as  equivalent  to  foresaw,  al- 
though neither  Isaiali  nor  John  intimate  that  the  object^ 
presented  to  the  prophet's  sight  were  a  prophecy  of  future 
events  ;  and  he  considers  his  glori/,  i,  e.  the  glory  of  Christ, 
as  e(iuivalent  to  the  glory  of  God  revealing  to  him  the 
coming  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  world.  I  should  rather 
say  that  his  interpretation  gives  a  double  meaning  to  each 
of  the  words,  eide  Tr,v  do^av  avrov.  He  saw  the  glory  of  God, 
and  he  foresaw  the  glory  of  Christ. 

III.  One  ])art  of  the  general  proposition  still  remains. 
That  Christ  is  the  person  who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs, 
and  gave  the  law. 

We  are  entitled  to  consider  this  as  an  inference  from 
the  points  already  proved.  For  Christ  having  been  found 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  who  was  worshipped  in  the 
temple,  he  must,  according  to  the  induction  stated  in  the 
former  section,  be  the  same  who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs, 
and  who  gave  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai.     But  we  are  not 

•  Clarke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  No.  597. 
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obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  proof.  Even  of 
this  last  point,  seemingly  the  most  remote  from  the  Gos- 
pel, the  New  Testament  contains  separate  evidence ;  for 
there  are  many  expressions  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
which  this  part  of  the  proposition  gives  the  most  natural 
interpretation,  and  there  are  others  which  require  the  be- 
lief of  it.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  following  :  When  our 
Lord  says,  John  viii.  59,  "  Abraham  saw  my  day,  and  was 
glad ;"  the  words  will  appear  most  significant,  if  Christ 
was  the  person  who  appeared  to  Abraham.  When  Peter 
says,  1  Pet  i.  10,  11,  "  The  prophets  prophesied  of  the 
grace  which  should  come,  searching  what  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  signify,"  he  seems  to  say 
that  Christ  spake  by  the  prophets ;  and  when  he  says,  in 
the  same  Epistle,  "  Christ  was  quickened,"  i.  e.  raised 
from  the  dead  "  in  the  spirit,  by  which  also  he  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  sometime  were 
disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,"  all  the 
other  meanings  which  have  been  affixed  to  these  obscure 
words  appear  forced  and  unnatural,  when  compared  with 
this,  that  Christ  is  Jehovah,  who  said  before  the  Hood, 
"  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  yet  his  days 
shall  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,"  and  who,  during 
this  time  of  forbearance,  raised  up  Noah,  a  preacher  of 
righteousness.  Once  more,  when  our  Lord  says,  Matth. 
xxiii.  37,  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not  I"  if  you  consider  our  Lord  as  the  person  who 
had  carried  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  old,  who  had  sent  pro- 
phets, and  by  a  mixture  of  mercies  and  chastisements,  had 
called  them  to  repentance,  this  lamentation  over  Jerusalem 
has  a  consistency,  a  beauty,  and  an  energy,  which  are  very 
much  lost,  by  supposing  that  his  peculiar  care  of  them  only 
began  with  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh. 

It  is  plain  that  all  these  passages  derive  much  light  and 
improvement  from  admitting  that  Jesus  is  the  person  who 
appeared  to  the  patriarchs  and  gave  the  law.  But  there 
are  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  the  sense  of 
which  obviously  requires  the  truth  of  this  part  of  the  i^to- 
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position.  The  Apostle,  1  Cor.  x.  4,  in  applying  the  his^ 
tory  of  the  children  of  Israel  as  an  example  and  warning 
to  Christians,  has  these  words :  "  They  drank  of  that  spi- 
ritual rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ" 
The  part  of  Jewish  history  to  which  the  Apostle  refers,  is 
thus  related.  Psalm  Ixxviii.  15,  16,  "  He  clave  the  rocks 
in  the  wilderness,  and  gave  them  drink  as  out  of  the  great 
depths.  He  brought  streams  also  out  of  the  rock.  In 
grateful  remembrance  of  this  seasonable  exertion  of  divine 
power,  God  is  often  called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Rock 
of  Israel ;  so  Psalm  Ixxviii.  35,  it  is  said,  "  They  remem- 
bered that  God  was  their  rock,  and  the  High  God  their 
Redeemer."  Now  the  Apostle  says,  that  the  spiritual 
rock  that  followed,  t.  e.  went  along  with  them  in  their  jour- 
ney, was  Christ.  His  power  brought  water  out  of  the 
rock,  and  the  same  power  continued  to  defend  and  guide 
them.  Again,  1  Cor.  x.  9,  the  Apostle,  continuing  to  draw 
a  lesson  to  Christians  from  the  history  of  the  Israelites, 
says,  "  Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ  as  some  of  them  also 
tempted  and  were  destroyed  of  serpents."  We  read,  Deut 
vi.  16,  "  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye 
tempted  hira  in  Massah."  And  here  the  Apostle  substi- 
tutes Clirist  in  place  of  the  Lord  their  God.  The  Greek 
runs  thus,  MtjSs  ex'rrctoa^ujtisv  rov  Xpiffrov,  xaQui  y.ai  ving  ayrs^v 
errsioaffav.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  particles 
y.a^w;  xa/,  require  us  to  repeat  after  iTsi^affav  the  same  ac- 
cusatives which  had  followed  eTCTrsi^r/^ujm^ev :  and  almost  all 
the  MSS.  and  the  most  ancient  versions  agree  with  the. 
earliest  writers  who  quote  this  passage  in  reading  X£/<r- 
roy  as  the  first  accusative.  The  18th  verse  of  Psalm  Ixviii. 
which  I  mentioned  formerly  as  quoted  by  the  apostle  to 
the  Ephesians,  and  applied  to  Christ,  immediately  follow? 
another  verse  of  that  Psalm,  in  which  are  these  words, — 
**  The  Lord  is  among  them  in  the  holy  place,  as  in  Sinai ;" 
so  that  the  same  person  who  ascended  on  high  was  in  Si- 
nai :  and  accordingly  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  xii.  2o, 
26,  has  taught  us  that  it  was  the  voice  of  Christ  which 
shook  Mount  Sinai.  "  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that 
speaketh  from  heaven ;  for  if  they  escaped  not  who  re- 
fused him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall 
not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from  him  that  speak- 
eth from  heaven.    "Whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth.'' 
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It  is  tiot  easy  for  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  New  Testament,  to  understand  any  other  by 
"him  that  speaketh  from  heaven"  than  Jesus  Christ  But 
this  is  the  immediate  antecedent  to  the  relative,  which  be- 
gins the  next  clause,  "  Whose  voice ;"  and  the  time  mark- 
ed by  "then"  is  sufficiently  determined  by  the  context  to 
be  the  time  of  giving  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai, 

All  these  particulars  laid  together  constitute  an  evidence 
which  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
person  who  s^peared  to  the  patriarchs,  and  eave  the  law 
ivom  Mount  Sinai,  who  was  worshipped  in  tne  temple  at 
Jerusalem,,  and  who  was  announced  by  the  prophets  as  the 
author  of  a  new  dispensation. 


SECTION  III. 


There  are  some  objections  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
evidence  now  adduced,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  proposition,  supposing 
it  to  be  proved.  It  is  proper  that  you  should  be  acquaint- 
ed both  with  the  objections  and  with  the  different  opinions. 
In  following  out  this  discussion,  I  was  led  to  consult  a  va- 
riety of  authors,  many  of  whom  repeat  the  same  things, 
with  a  small  change  of  expression.  By  comparing  them 
together,  I  shall  be  able  to  state  the  objections  and  the 
different  opinions  clearly  :  and  it  may  be  both  agreeable 
and  useful  to  you  to  know  the  names,  and  to  receive  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  of  those  writers  who  have  entered 
most  deeply  into  this  controversy.  In  the  quotations 
which  follow,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  oppose  Socinian, 
Arian,  and  Athanasian  writers  to  one  another.  For  the 
objections  which  the  Socinians  make  to  the  evidence  of 
the  proposition  are  answered  not  only  by  the  Athana- 
sians,  but  by  the  Arians  abo  ;  and  the  futility  of  the  in- 
ference which  the  Arians  draw  from  the  proposition  is  ex- 
posed by  the  Socinians,  as  well  as  by  the  Athanasians.  So 
that  those  who  hold  the  third  opinion  concerning  the  Per- 
son of  Christ,  have  for  their  allies,  in  one  part  of  this  dis- 
cussion, those  who  hold  the  second  opiuiou,  and  m^si^XXv^x 
part  of  it,  those  who  bold  the  first. 

VOL*  L  U 
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The  Socinians  are  obliged,  in  consistency  widi  their 
principles,  to  combat  the  whole  of  that  jxroposition  which 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish,  because,  if  it  be 
true,  it  leaves  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  pre-existence 
of  Jesus.  I  will  not  follow  them  in  their  attempts  to  give 
another  interpretation  to  those  texts  which  c(Histitute  the 
evidence  of  the  proposition,  but  will  leave  you  to  judge, 
irom  reviewing  them,  whether  that  interpretation  by  which 
the  proposition  is  supported  be  not  agreeable  to  the  na* 
tural  sense  of  the  words  in  every  particular  passage,  and 
to  the  analogy  of  all  of  them  taken  together.  In  stating 
the  objections  to  the  evidence,  I  have  two  things  to  lay 
before  you : — I.  The  Socinian  solution  of  that  expressioo 
in  the  Old  Testament,  an  Angel  of  Jehovah,  which  furnish- 
es one  of  the  general  grounds  of  the  proposition.  2.  A 
plausible  argument  against  it,  drawn  from  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression which  occurs  in  different  places  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

1.  The  Person  whom  we  traced  through  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  often  called  an  angel,  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  from 
whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  cannot  be  G'od  the 
Father.  But  Mr.  Lindsey,  one  of  the  latest  and  ablest 
defenders  of  pure  Socinianism,  in  the  Sequel  to  his  Apo- 
logy, furnishes  the  following  solution  of  that  expression : 
"  In  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  divine  appearances 
in  the  Scriptures,'  it  is  sometimes  related  in  what  form  and 
manner  they  were  notified  and  made,  viz.  by  an  extraor- 
dinary light,  fire,  cloud,  audible  voice,  &c.  At  all  other 
times  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  there  was  some  sensible 
sign  given,  though  it  be  not  always  mentioned.  Now  this 
outward  token  of  the  presence  of  God  is  what  is  meant 
generally  by  the  angel  of  God,  where  not  particularly  spe- 
cified and  appropriated  otherwise  ;  that  which  manifested 
his  appearance,  whatever  it  was."  He  considers  the  She- 
cliinah,  or  material  symbol  of  glory,  and  the  audible  voice 
of  the  oracle  from  thence,  as  angels  of  the  Lord,  the  true 
God  acting  upon  them,  and  manifesting  himself  by  them ; 
and  therefore  he  concludes  that  it  was  not  any  great  an- 
gel or  separate  spirit  who  was  seen  and  heard  in  the 
instances  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  God  him- 
self appearing  in  the  only  way  in  which  a  spiritual  being 
can  appear,  by  sensible  tokens  and  actions,  exhibited  for 

the  end  proposed,  such  as  an  extraordinary  light,  a  parti- 
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trnhf  shape  or  figure,  an  articulate  voice,  &c.  &c*  The 
solution  proceeds  upon  this  sound  principle  of  theism,  that 
all  the  creatures  of  God  may  be  employed  to  execute  his 
purposes.  He  maketh  the  winds  his  messengers,  and  fire, 
pestilence,  and  sword,  receiving  their  destination  from  him, 
may  be  called  his  angels.  But  this  principle,  however 
true,  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  explication  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  is  applied.  For  the  appearances  to  be  ac- 
counted for  are  not  occasional,  unconnected,  and  vary- 
ing. We  have  found  one  angel  of  God  standing  forth 
through  all  the  Scriptures,  bearing  a  certain  character, 
anid  employed  in  ofiices  and  actions  which  are  described 
with  every  circumstance  of  time  and  place  that  can  serve 
to  mark  a  person,  and  often  with  a  reference  to  fonner 
offices  and  actions  of  the  Same  person.  I  shall  give  you 
this  answer  to  the  Socinian  solution,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  an  English  clergyman,  who  published,  some  years 
ago,  a  book  entitled,  the  Apology  of  Ben  Mordecai  to  his 
fnends  for  embracing  Christianity.  Under  the  assumed 
appearance  of  a  Jew,  stating  the  reasons  which  made  him 
think  the  Christian  faith  not  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
Moses,  Mr.  Taylor  artfully  introduces,  and  defends  with 
learning  and  ingenuity,  his  own  views  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  considers  Jesus  as  the  first 
ef  the  creatures  of  God,  an  angel  distinguished  above 
every  other,  who  conducted  the  dispensation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  who  completed  the  scheme  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  human  race,  Jby  assuming  a  body  at  the 
time  when  the  Gospel  was  preached.  This  part  of  his 
creed  leads  him  to  defend  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Socinians ;  and  in  answer  to 
their  hypothesis,  that  all  the  appearances  which  we  have 
ascribed  to  one  person  are  nothing  more  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  invisible  Jehovah  by  symbol,  he  thus  reasons : 
*^  The  accounts  of  many  of  these  appearances  are  given  in 
so  plain  and  historical  a  manner,  and  with  so  many  cir- 
cumstances, which  cannot  be  accounted  for  either  by  vi- 
sion or  figurative  expression,  that  both  the  Jews  and 
Christians  of  former  ages  have  looked  upon  them  to  be 
literal;  and  if  they  are  not  historical  facts,  there  is  no 

*  Sequel  to  Lindsey's  Apol.  p.  324^  ddSw 
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dependence  upon  the  literal  sense  of  any  one  action  ire-* 
corded  in  Scripture."  <<  A  plague  or  an  earthquake  may 
be  called  a  messenger  of  Jehovah,  though  it  be  no  person. 
But  it  is  never  called  Jehovah :  and  it  is  impossible  to  con* 
ceive  how  an  angel  called  Jehovah,  who  was  visible  to  several 
people  at  the  same  time,  and  conversed  with  them  person- 
ally, can  be  considered  merely  as  a  symbol,  or  as  any 
other  than  a  real  person."* 

2.  The  second  objection  against  the  proposition^  which 
we  have  been  illustrating,  is  a  plausible  argument  drawn 
from  a  mode  of  expression  that  occurs  in  different  places 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  said  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  <'  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and 
in  divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
his  Son."  And  there  are  many  other  expressions  to  the 
same  purport,  which  seem  to  imply  that  God  had  not 
spoken  by  his  Son  till  the  last  days ;  and  .undoubtedly,  if 
we  knew  nothing  more  of  the  divine  dispensations  than 
these  words  contain,  this  is  the  interpretation  we  should 
give  them.  But  every  author  is  to  be  explained  in  a  man- 
ner which  renders  his  meaning  in  one  place  consistent 
with  his  meaning  in  another ;  and  every  author,  supposing 
that  his  readers  will  observe  this  rule,  is  not  accustomed 
to  say  in  one  place  every  thing  that  may  be  said  upon  a 
subject,  but  leaves  much  to  be  supplied  from  other  places. 
When  we  take  into  view  what  we  may  learn  from  the  rest 
of  Scripture  concerning  the  character  and  oflices  of  the 
Son,  it  is  easy  to  interpret  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  this 
manner.  God  spake  formerly  by  the  prophets,  the  mes- 
sengers of  his  will  to  the  fathers.  The  Son  did  not  appear. 
It  was  not  known  to  the  world  or  to  the  prophets  that 
they  were  inspired  by  the  ministry  of  the  Son ;  and  no 
inconvenience  arose  from  this  circumstance  not  being 
made  known,  because  the  message  was  equally  divine, 
and  claimed  the  same  reverence,  whether  the  prophets  re- 
ceived It  from  God,  or  from  the  Son  of  God.  But  now 
the  Son  hath  been  made  manifest.  A  person  assuming 
that  name,  and  conversing  freely  with  men,  hath  declared 
God,  not  in  vision  to  prophets,  but  openly  to  the  people. 
Now,  therefore,  it  is  fit  to  reveal  the  original  dignity  of 

*  Ben  Mordecai,  p.  228,  256. 


this  Person,  in  order  that  respect  for  the  messenger  may ' 
procure  attention  and  obedience  to  the  messi^e.  Hie 
earliest  Christian  writers  furnish  the  answer  which  I  have 
now  gircn.  **  The  Lord'  was  truly  the  instructor  of  the 
aneient  people,  first  by  Moses,  afterwards  by  the  prophets. 
Bat  he  is  the  guide  of  the  new  people,  by  himself  fece  to 
fecc."*  And  the  answer  has  been  adopted  by  those  who 
hokr  the  seeond  and  third  opinions  concerning  the  Fei:«on 
of^  Christ,  as  sufficient  to  repel  this  part  of  the  Soeinian 
objection.  ^  The  plain  sense  of  the  word,'  says  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, •*  appears  to  me  to  be  this :  God  spake  formerly  to  our 
ikthers  by  the  mediation  or  ministry  of  the  prophets,  but 
now  speaks  to  us  by  the  Son  himself,  without  any  such 
mediation."f  But  there  is  another  part  of  this  objection 
arising  from  those  expressions  in  the  New  Testament 
^here  the  law  seems  to  be  ascribed  to  angels.  **Our 
fathers,"  says  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  53,  "  received  the  law  by 
the  disposition  of  angels."  And  the  apostle  to  the  He- 
brews argues  upon  this  ground,  that  the  Gospel  is  superior 
to  the  law.  "  If  the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast, 
and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just 
recompense  of  reward,  how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation,  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  the 
"Lord  ?"  It  is  impossible,  then,  say  the  Socinians  to  other 
Christians,  that  the  Son,  whom  you  account  a  being  su- 
perior to  angels,  was  the  Author  of  the  law,  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Gospel  is  made  to  consist  in  this,  that  it  was 
given  by  him.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  in  part, 
the  same  as  to  the  former. 

:  It  is  implied  in  some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  the  giver  of  the  law^  was  attended  upon  Mount  Sinai 
by  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host. — "  The  Lord,"  says 
Moses,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  "  came  from  Sinai :  He  shined 
forth  from  Mount  Paran,  and  he  came  with  ten  thousand 
of  his  saints;  from  his  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law  for 
fhera."  The  Son  of  God  was  not  then  revealed.  His 
soperiority  to  the  retinue  of  his  angels  was  not  known ;  and 
no  particular  mention  being  made  of  him,  it  is  said  accu- 
rately by  Stephen  that  the  fathers  received  the  law  etg  d/a- 

*  (:;ieai.  Ales.  Pa^dag.  L.  I.  c  6,  lU 
f  Ben  Mordecai,  p.  317. 
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tar^OL^  OAf^iKtts  inter  turmas  angdorum.  Whereas  the  Gospel 
was  spoken  by  the  Lord  himself  without  that  attendance 
of  the  heavenly  host  which  constituted  part  <^  the  awful 
scene  upon  Mount  Sinai,  but  with  a  msuiifestation  of  his 
own  original  glory.  In  this  respect  the  manner  of  giving 
the  law  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  manner  of  giving 
the  Gospel,  without  our  being  obliged  to  infer  from  the 
expressions  used  that  an  angel  was  the  author  of  the  law. 
But  in  order  to  perceive  the  ftiU  force  of  the  answer  to 
this  objection,  you  must  recollect  that  the  ten  command- 
ments  are  not  included  under  <Hhe  word  spoken  by  angels;*^ 
for  the  history  of  Moses  requires  us  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  decalogue  and  the  rest  of  the  law.  The  ten  com- 
mandments were  spoken  by  God  himself.  "God  spake  these 
words,  saying,  I  am  Jehovah."  But  the  majesty  with 
which  they  were  delivered  was  so  terrible,  that  the  peo- 
ple entreated  God  would  not  speak  to  them  any  more. 
"  Speak  thou  with  us,"  they  said  to  Moses,  "  and  we  will 
hear,  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die."  Ac- 
cordingly Moses  says,  Deut  v.  22,  "  These  words,"  the 
decalogue,  <'  the  Lord  spake  unto  all  your  assembly  in 
the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  with  a  great  voice, 
and  he  added  no  more."  "  The  rest,"  says  Dr.  Randolph, 
both  the  judicial  and  the  ceremonial  law,  was  delivered,  and 
the  covenant  was  made,  by  the  mediation  of  Moses  :  and 
therefore  the  apostle  says,  Gal.  iii.  19,  *  The  law  was  or- 
dained by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  Mediator :'  hence  it  is 
called  the  law  of  Moses.  And  the  character  given  of  it 
in  the  Pentateuch  is  this — these  are  the  statutes,  and 
judgments,  and  laws,  which  the  Lord  made  between  him 
and  the  children  of  Israel  in  Mount  Sinai,  by  the  hand  of 
Moses.  In  like  manner,  after  the  tabernacle  was  reared, 
God  communed  with  Moses  from  between  the  cherubims 
on  the  mercy-seat,  who  represented  angels,  and  with  the 
priests  who  entered  the  tabernacle.  But  the  people  were 
not  permitted  to  approach."*  So  far  Dr.  Randolph,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford,  whose  writings, 
one  entitled  a  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  Hie  Trinity, 
and  another,  Praelectiones  Theologicse,  chiefly  upon  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour,  I  have  found  very  useful,  com** 
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posed  with  sound  judgment,  and  with  much  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures.  You  will  attend  to  the  force  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  has  mentioned.  The  ten  command- 
ments, which  are  of  perpetual  and  universal  obligation, 
and  which  are  incorporated  as  part  of  the  Gospel,  so  that 
the  moral  law  is  established  by  faith,  were  spoken  by  God 
himself.  But  the  judicial  and  ceremonial  law,  which  were 
local  temporary  institutions,  not  extending  beyond  the 
boundaries  and  the  duration  of  the  Jewish  state,  were  or- 
dained by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  Mediator.  The  divine 
Author  of  them  was  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  Moses  stood  between  him  and  them ;  but  there 
was  no  intervention  of  this  kind  in  the  delivery  of  the 
GospeL  Instead  of  that  terrible  majesty  which  had  ac- 
companied the  giving  of  the  ten  commandments,  which 
made  the  people  request  that  God  would  not  speak  any 
more,  there  was  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  a  grace  which 
invited  men  to  draw  near;  and  he  himself  spoke  the 
words  of  eternal  life. 

Considering,  then,  the  Socinian  objections  as  not  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced,  I 
shall  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  different  opinions 
that  have  been  held  concerning  the  amount  of  the  general 
proposition.  If  Jesus  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  gave 
the  law,  and  was  worshipped  in  the  temple,  it  is  plain  that 
he  existed  before  he  was  bom  of  Mary.  But  it  is  not 
self-evident  whether  he  be  an  exalted  creature,  or  essenti- 
ally God.  And  many  of  those  who  consider  him  as  the 
first  of  the  creatures  of  God,  while  they  defend  his  pre- 
existence  against  the  Socinians,  endeavour  to  reconcile 
this  proposition  with  their  own  system.  You  will  judge 
of  the  nature  of  the  attempt  from  two  books  in  which  it  is 
formally  made.  The  one  is  entitled.  Essay  on  Spirit,  by 
Dr.  Clayton,-  formerly  Bishop  of  Clogher  in  Ireland. 
The  principles  of  his  book  are  these.  The  whole  expanse 
b  full  of  spirits  of  different  ranks  and  degrees.  God  may 
communicate  what  proportions  of  his  attributes  he  pleases 
to  the  different  gradations  of  created  beings ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  opinion,  he  may  employ  those  upon 
whom  he  has  conferred  more  exalted  powers,  to  act  in  a 
middle  station  between  him  and  the  lower  productions  of 
hia  Almighty  hand.    Now,  while  inferior  ang|ek  ^^x^  ^^ 
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pointed  to  preside  over  other  people  and  nations  upon 
earth,  one  angel,  who  is  called  by  Moees  Jehovah,  had 
Israel  assigned  to  him  by  the  Most  High  as  the  portitm  of 
his  inheritance.  He  was  the  guardian  angel  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham ;  and  the  peculiar  distinction  conferred 
upon  him  was  this,  that  he  was  authorised  to  ai^>ear  in 
the  name  and  person  of  Jehovah,  as  his  image  and  repre- 
sentative. Hence,  although  in  some  places  he  is  distin- 
guished fl'om  the  Almighty  who  sent  him,  yet,  in  others, 
he  takes  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  claims  and  receives 
the  honours  due  to  God, 

.  The  other  book  is  the  apology  of  Ben  Mordecai,  one 
great  object  of  which  is  to  elucidate  and  support  the  opi- 
nion that  had  been  delivered  in  the  Essay  on  Spirit.    Mr. 
Taylor  lays  down  this  principle,  that  as  it  is  said  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  that  Jehovah  often  appeared  and  con- 
versed with  men ;  and  as  the  supreme  God  and  Father 
never  was  seen  by  any  one,  there  must  be  some  other 
person  besides  him  who  is  called  by  that  name.     He  il- 
lustrates the  truth  of  this  principle  by  most  of  the  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  Section 
First ;  and  then  he  concludes  from  them : — "  Thus  we  see 
that  the  sacred  writers  attribute  to  the  angel  who  acts  in 
the  name,  and  authority,  and  moral  character  of  God,  the 
name  Jehovah.     And  this  angel,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
God  that  sent  him,  uses  the  first  person  ;  and  whatever  is 
performed  by  this  angel  is  said  to  be  performed  by  God 
himself.     So  the  angel  who  appeared   to  Moses  in  the 
bush,  said,  *  I  am  that  I  am.     Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.'     All  this 
is  agreeable  to  the  received  customs  of  mankind,  and  well 
understood.     The  angel  takes  the  name  of  Jehovah,  be- 
cause it  is   a  common  maxim,  loquitur  legcUus  sermam 
mitteittis  eum^  as  an  ambassador  in  the  name  of  his  king,  or 
tJie  facialis  when   he  denounced  war  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  people  :  and  what  is  done  by  the  angel,  is  said  to 
be  done  by  God,  according  to  another  maxim.     Quifacit 
.per  aimm,facit per  se."* 

From  these  two  writeis  you  may  learn  the  Arian  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  proposition  which 

*  Ben  Mordecai,  p.  245,  233. 
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we  hsve  been  doasidering.  That  person,  they  say,  whoitf 
the  Scriptares  of  the  Old  Testament  call  both  ai^l  and 
Jehorah,  i»  a  created  spirit,  who  was  allowed  to  personate 
the  Almighty,  not  only  speaking  by  his  authority,  but  ap- 
pearing in  hk  person,  and  bearing  his  name,  who  having, 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  conversed  with  the  patriarelM, 
and  given  the  law,  came  in  the  last  days  in  his  own  person 
to  preach  the  Gospel. 

To  this  opinion  I  shall  oppose  the  words  of  Mr.  Lind- 
aey  and  of  Dr.  Randolph. 

It  is  an  opinion  which  the  Socinians  cannot  admit,  be- 
cause it  establishes  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus:  and  as 
this  opinion  appears  to  remove  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  attend  the  third  opinion  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  has  been  adopted  by  many  as  a  middle  system 
between  that  which  degrades  the  Saviour  of  the  world  to 
ibe  rank  of  a  man,  and  that  which  exalts  him  to  be  equal 
with  God  the  Father,  the  Socinians  consider  it  as  peculi- 
arly formidable  to  their  tenets,  and  they  attack  it  with  much 
vigour,  and  often  with  sound  argument.  Mr.  Lindsey, 
afteo*  qnoting  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord  passed  by 
aftd  prodaimed  his  name  before  Moses,  says,  '<  If  this  be 
not  a  description  and  peculiar  character  of  God,  where 
shall  we  meet  with  it?  An  angel  ever  so  great,  ever 
so  ancient,  is  still  a  creature ;  and  can  never  be  clothed, 
nor  ought  to  be  clothed  with  these  divine  attributes 
upon  any  occasion.**  The  whole  transaction  at  Mount 
S^nai  shows  that  Jehovah  was  present,  and  acted,  and 
not  another  for  him.  It  is  the  God  that  had  delivered 
them  out  of  Egypt,  with  whom  they  were  to  enter  into 
covenant,  as  their  God,  and  who  thereupon  accepted 
them  as  his  people,  who  was  the  author  of  their  religion 
and  lawsy  taid  who  himself  delivered  to  them  those  ten 
coidmands,  the  most  sacred  part.  There  is  nothing  to 
lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  person  who  was  their  God,  did 
not  speak  in  his  own  name ;  not  the  least  intimation  that 
here  was  an<yther  representing  him."^ 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  Spirit  is  aware  of  the  force 
of  these  objections  to  his  system.  "  The  only  difficulty  in 
this  asm"  he  says,  ^'  is  that  the  Jehovah  of  Zion  does  not 

•  LhNkey,  p.  diSU..899« 
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always  declare  thi^  he  is  deputed,  but  actually  and  lite- 
rally speaks  in  his  own  name,  calls  himself  Jehovah,  and 
positively  prohibits  the  worship  of  any  God  but  himseUl 
Thou  shalt  have  none  other  Gods  before  me;  thereby 
seeming  to  forbid  even  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Jeho- 
vah." His  answer  to  this  difficulty  is^  that  die  Hebrews 
were  far  from  being  explicit  and  accurate  in  their  style; 
and  that  it  was  customary  for  prophets  and  angels  to  speak 
in  the  name  and  character  of  God.* 

You  will  judge  how  far  this  answer  removes  the  diffi-> 
culty,  from  the  following  extract  out  of  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Randolph,  who,  in  his  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  has  given  a  formal  answer  to  the  Essay  on  Spirit; 
and  in  other  parts  of  his  works  also  employs  much  pains 
to  establish  this  point,  that  the  angel  who  is  called  Jeho- 
vah in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  a  creature,  but  truly 
God.  '^  Some,  to  evade  these  strong  proofs  of  our  Lord's 
divinity,  have  asserted  that  this  was  only  a  created  angel, 
appearing  in  the  name  or  person  of  the  Father ;  it  being 
customary  in  Scripture  for  one  person  to  sustain  the  cha* 
racter,  and  act  and  speak  in  the  name  of  another.  But 
these  assertions  want  proof.  I  find  no  instances  of  one 
person  acting  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  another,  with- 
out first  declaring  in  whose  name  he  acts  and  speaks. 
The  instances  usually  alleged  are  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
If  we  sometimes  find  an  angel  in  the  book  of  Revelation 
speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  yet  from  the  context  it  will 
be  easy  to  show  that  this  angel  was  the  great  angel,  the 
angel  of  the  covenant  But  if  there  should  be  some  in- 
stances in  the  prophetical  or  poetical  parts  of  Scripture,  of 
an  abrupt  change  of  persons,  where  the  person  speaking  is 
not  particularly  specified,  this  will  by  no  means  come  up 
to  the  case  before  us.  Here  is  a  person  sustaining  the 
name  and  character  of  the  most  High  God  from  one  end 
of.  the  Bible  to  the  other ;  bearing  his  glorious  and  fearful 
name,  the  incommunicable  name  Jehovah,  expressive  of 
his  necessary  existence ;  sitting  in  the  throne  of  God ; 
dwelling  and  presiding  in  his  temple ;  delivering  laws  in 
his  own  name ;  giving  out  oracles ;  hearing  prayers ;  for- 
giving sins.    And  yet  these  writers  would  persuade  us 

*  ^gsa;  on  Spirit,  p.  6^. 
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that  this  was  only  a  tutelary  angel ;  that  a  creature  was 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  that  to  this  creature  all  their  service 
and  worship  was  directed ;  that  the  great  God,   <  whose 
name  is  jealous/  was  pleased  to  give  his  glory,  his  worship, 
his  throne,  to  a  creature.    What  is  this  but  to  make  the 
law  of  God  himself  introductory  of  the  same  idolatry  that 
was  practised  by  all  the  nations  of  the  heathen  ?     But  we 
are  told  that  bold  figures  of  speech  are  common  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  is  not  to  be  tied  down  in  its  in- 
terpretation to  the  severer  rules  of  modem  criticism.    We 
may  be  assured  that  those  opinions  are  indefensible,  which 
cannot  be  supported  without  chai^ng  the  word  of  God 
with  want  of  propriety  or  perspicuity.     Such  pretences 
might  be  borne  with,  if  the  question  were  about  a  phrase 
or  two.  in  the  poetical  or  prophetical  parts  of  Scripture. 
But  this,  if  it  be  a  figure,  is  a  figure  which  runs  through 
the  whole  Scripture.    And  a  bold  interpreter  must  he  be, 
who  supposes  that  such  figures  are  perpetually  and  uni- 
formly made  use  of  in  a  point  of  such  importance,  without 
any  meaning  at  all.    This  is  to  confound  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, to'  make  the  Holy  Scripture  a  mysterious  unintelli- 
gible book,  sufiicient  to  prove  nothing,  or  rather  to  prove 
any  thing,  which  a  wild  imagination  shall  suggest."* 

I  have  not  been  willing  to  interrupt  the  impression 
which  this  whole  passage  is  fitted  to  make.  The  three 
great  circumstances  contained  in  it,  and  which  constitute 
the  whole  argument  upon  this  subject,  are  these.  1.  The 
uniformity  with  which  the  angel  appears  in  the  person  of 
Jehovah.  It  is  not  upon  a  few  particular  occasions,  when 
an  abrupt  change  of  persons  might  be  dictated  by  strong 
emotions,  or  interpreted  by  interesting  situations.  But 
throughout  the  whole  Bible,  at  the  delivery  of  laws,  in 
plain  historical  narration,  as  well  as  in  impassioned  poetry, 
the  angel,  without  any  intimation  of  a  figure,  speaks  as 
God.  But,  as  has  been  well  said,  even  an  ambassador, 
when  he  declares  the  commands  of  his  prince,  speaks  in 
the  third  person, — The  King  my  master.  The  prophets 
commonly  introduced  their  revelations  with  tins  exor- 
dium, Thus  saith  the  Lord,  before  they  presumed  to  speak 
in  his  name.    Angels,  when  they  appeared  in  vision,  de- 

•  Bandolph*8  View,  vol*  il.  p.  I2d, 
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elared  that  they  were  sent  by  tiie  God  of  heaven ;  aod 
there  appears  the  grossest  impiety  in  supposing  that  a 
creature  during  a  succession  of  ages,  histroniam  exercuisse  in 
qua  Dei  nornen  assumcUy  et  omnia^  gtuB  Dei  swUt  sibi  cUtri- 
buat.*  2.  The  second  circumstance  is,  that  this  angel  not 
only  takes  tlie  other  names  by  which  the  Almighty  is 
known,  but  calls  himself  Jehovah,  although  that  word, 
both  by  its  natural  import,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Scriptures  introduce  it,  appears  to  be  the  proper  dis- 
tinguishing name  of  the  Supreme  God.  Eyu  ssfu  6  m,  is  the 
exposition  which  the  Septuagint  gives  of  this  name.  Now 
ro  cv  was  tlie  name  given  by  Plato  to  the  Supreme  Befaig. 
'£/,  Thou  art,  was  the  single  word  written  upon  the  en- 
trance of  the  temple  at  Delphos ;  and  Plutarch  says  that 
this  name  is  solely  applicable  to  God,  since  that  which 
truly  is  must  be  sempiternal.  The  Scripture  use  of  the 
jinme  Jehovah  corresponds  to  the  import  of  this  exposi- 
tion. '*•  Thou  whose  name  alone  is  Jehovah.*'  '^  Jehovah 
is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another.**-)- 
Yet  this  word  the  augel  takes  to  himself;  and  when  Moses 
asked  him,  if  '<  they  shall  say  unto  me,  what  is  his  name  ? 
What  shall  I  say  unto  them  ?"  this  is  the  name  which  he 
dt?sires  Moses  to  carry  to  the  children  of  Israel  as  his. J 
3.  The  third  circumstance  is,  that  the  angel  not  only  de- 
mands worsliip,  but  claims  it  as  his  to  the  exclusion  of 
(•very  other  being.  The  professed  object  of  the  law  of 
Moses  was  to  preserve  the  Jews  from  the  idolatry  of  the 
siirrouinling  nations.  But  if  the  author  of  their  law  was 
only  a  creature  of  a  higher  rank  than  the  angels  who  pre- 
sided over  other  kingdoms,  and  if  the  continued  use  of  a 
figure  of  speech,  which  was  never  properly  explained,  led 
them  to  consider  this  creature  as  God,  then  did  the  Al- 
mighty lend  his  name  to  establish  in  the  laud  of  Israel  the 
worship  of  a  creature ;  and  all  the  preparation  and  splen- 
dour of  the  law  were  insignificant,  since  it  only  taught  the 
Jews  to  worship  one  creature,  while  their  neighbours  were 
worshipping  another. 

These  reasons  appear  to  show,  that  without  supposing 
an  inextricable  delusion  to  run  through  all  the  Scriptures, 

•  Bull,  p.  10.        t  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  18.     Isaiah  xUi.  8. 
i  Ezd.  lU  18—13. 
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we  nfust  admit  that  the  person  whom  we  have  traced  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  not  a  creature,  but  that  the 
name  which  he  uniformly  takes  to  himself,  belongs  to  him 
1?y  nature. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  you,  that  by  ascribing  that  in- 
tercourse with  mankind  which  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Tes- 
taaient  to  a  person  who  is  himself  truly  God,  we  remove 
God  the  Fallier  from  ail  care  of  the  children  of  men,  and 
detract  from  the  honour  due  to  him.  But  we  may  find, 
as  we  advance  in  this  subject,  that  the  Scriptures  have  ob- 
viated this  difficulty,  by  intimating  that  perfect  union  be- 
tween the  Father  aoid  the  Son,  which  was  just  mentioned 
in  summing  up  the  argument  from  creation.  Although 
God  made  the  worlds  by  his  Son,  yet  he  is  also  the  Crea- 
tor ef  all,  because  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  ;  and 
although  God  from  the  beginning  manifested  himself  by 
his  Son,  <<  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  yet  the 
glory  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  the  same.  It  was  the 
power  of  the  undivided  Godhead  which  was  exerted  by  the 
Son  at  creatioii ;  it  was  the  majesty  of  the  undivided  God- 
head which  appeared  in  the  Son  upon  mount  Sinai ;  and  all 
the  adorations  offered  through  ages  to  the  giver  of  the  law 
were  the  tribute  which  the  one  true  God  is  alone  worthy  to 
receive.  We  may  find  that  this  system  is  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture; and  that  it  reconciles  all  the  discoveries  made  concern- 
ing the  person  of  the  Son  of  God.  At  present  we  are  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  facts  upon  which  this  system  rests ; 
and  without  pretending  to  speculate  as  to  the  probability 
of  any  particular  fact,  we  receive  the  information  which 
the  Scripture  afibrds. 

One  great  advantage  we  derive  from  the  proposition 
which  has  lately  engaged  our  attention.  It  connects  in 
the  closest  manner  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  They 
not  only  point  to  one  great  object,  but  they  were  conduct- 
ed by  one  person,  who,  as  Justin  Martyr  speaks,  although 
he  did  at  length  for  good  reasons  take  to  himself  a  body, 
yet  had  always  been  doing  good  to  the  human  race  ;  for 
no  excellent  thing  was  ever  performed  by  men  without  the 
presence  of  this  Divine  Person.  You  may  expect  then  to 
find  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  that  unity  of  design, 
and  that  correspondence  and  analogy  of  parts,  which  mark 
all  the  schemes  of  a  superior  enlightened  mind.    According 
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to  this  proposition,  the  glorious  person^  who  had  establiah- 
ed  die  dii^iniBation  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  made  to 
withdraw  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  an  end*  Bat  he  i^ipean 
in  the  New  Testament  nnder  another  charaeteiv  ivith  a 
disiday  dfmore  condescendinff  and  more  nniFersallove^to 
complete  the  work  which  he  had  begmii  and  to  fiiUl  the 
wonls  of  his  prophets.  Every  thing  said  by  them  eon- 
CCTninff  the  person  who  had  sent  them  is  ap^ied  by  this 
pn^pouidon  to  the  person  whom  they  announced;  and 
there  is  a  depth  and  perfection  of  wisdom  in  the  mannor 
of  the  application.  As  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  Son 
df  God  should  be  known  while  the  Old  Testament  dispen* 
sation  existed,  we  find  that  the  ancient  Jews  had  very  im- 
perfect conceptions  of  his  nature.  But  when  he  came  in 
the  flesh,  he  took  off  the  yeil  ftom  the  andent  Sorii 


The  Old  Testtoient  now  appears  to  be  ftOl  of  Jesus  Chrirt; 
and  all  the  revelations,  firoqi  the  beginning  of  the  worlds 
collected  and  interpreted  by  their  applicaticm  to  Unii  le* 
dound  to  the  honour,  and  illustrate  the  original  dignitjr  oC 
(he  angel  of  the  covenantt 
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CHAP.  VI. 


DOCTRINE  CONCERNINO  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRJiST  TAUGHT 

DURING  HIS  LIFE. 


I  HAVE  considered  both  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
teach  plainly  that  Jesus  existed  before  he  was  bom  of 
Mary,  and  those  which  ascribe  certain  actions  to  him  in 
his  pre-existent  state.  The  manner  in  which  these  actions 
are  described  not  only  contains  a  clear  refutation  of  the 
first  opinion  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  but  seems 
intended  to  convey  an  impression  that  he  is  not  a  creature ; 
an'd  with  the  prejudice  arising  from  this  impression,  we 
now  proceed  to  attend  to  those  passages  of  Scripture  which, 
are  to  direct  us  in  forming  a  conception  of  his  original  dig- 
nity. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  expresses  himself  thus:  <<'Tisathing 
very  destructive  of  religion,  and  the  cause  of  almost  all  di- 
visions amongst  Christians,  when  young  persons,  at  their 
first  entering  upon  the  study  of  divinity,  look  upon  human 
and  perhaps  modem  forms  of  speaking,  as  the  rule  of  their 
faith ;  understanding  those  also  according  to  the  accidental 
sound  of  the  words,  or  according  to  the  notions  which  hap- 
pen at  any  particular  time  to  prevail  in  the  world,  and 
then  picking  out,  as  proo&,  some  few  single  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, which,  to  minds  already  strongly  prejudiced,  must 
needs  seem  to  sound,  or  may  easily  be  accommodated,  the 
same  way ;  while  they  attend  not  impartially  to  the  whole 
scope  and  general  tenor  of  Scripture.  Whereas  on  the 
contrary  were  the  whole  Scriptures  first  thoroughly  stu- 
died, and  seriously  considered,  as  the  rule  and  only  rule 
of  truth  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  the  sense  oC  tiili  V^^- 
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man  forms  and  expressions  deduced  from  thence,  the 
greatest  part  of  errors,  at  least  of  uncharitable  divisions, 
might  in  all  probability  have  been  prevented." 

Dr.  Clarke  speaks  the  language  of  all  true  Protestants, 
when  he  says  that  the  Scriptures,  thoroughly  studied  and 
seriously  considered,  are  the  rule,  and  the  only  rule  of 
truth  in  matters  of  religion.  He  speaks  like  a  sound  cri- 
tic, when  he  says  that  texts  ought  not  to  be  understood 
according  to  the  accidental  sound  of  the  words,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  which  happen  at  any  particular  time  to 
prevail.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  we  can  attain 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  whole  scope  and  general  tenor 
of  Scripture,  without  a  close  examination  of  particular 
texts.  In  every  inquiry  we  find  it  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  errors  which  arise  from  partial  views,  by  com- 
paring  different  parts  of  the  subject,  and  by  correcting  the 
conclusions  which  had  been  too  hastily  formed.  But  still, 
notwithstanding  this  danger,  the  scientific  method  of  ar- 
riving at  truth  in  all  subjects  is  to  proceed  by  an  induetioD 
of  particulars  to  an  apprehension  of  the  who^  :  and  in  the 
study  of  theology,  which  is  in  truth  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, any  notions  formed  of  the  doctrine  contained  in 
them  must  be  loose  and  precarious,  unless  you  investigate 
by  sound  criticism  the  amount  of  words  and  phrases.  Al- 
though therefore  I  consider  the  collection  of  texts  from  the 
New  Testament  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  Dr.  Clarke  has  made  the  ground-work  of  his  pro- 
positions, as  a  most  useful  help  to  any  one  who  sets  him* 
self  to  examine  the  subject,  I  do  think  that  by  following 
the  method  of  studying  it  which  he  recommends,  there  is 
a  danger  of  being  prevented,  by  a  phraseology  which  runs 
through  many  of  the  texts,  from  receiving  the  obvious 
sense  of  others.  If,  because  it  is  said  in  numberless  places 
tliat  the  Son  is  sent  by  the  Father,  and  came  to  do  the 
will  of  the  Father,  and  that  all  things  are  given  him  by 
Ood,  we  infer  that  there  is  an  inferiority  to  God  in  his 
nature,  and  afterwards  find  this  inference  in  direct  oppo- 
sitioii  to  those  texts,  which  teach  that  there  is  an  equality, 
we  have  reason  to  presume  that  we  have  committed  a  mis- 
take ;  and  we  are  reminded,  that  the  proper  method  of 
proceeding  was  not  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  a  general 
impression,  but  to  begin  with  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
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p&rtieular  texts^  and  to  rest  in  that  conclusion  which  af- 
fords a  consistent  interpretation  of  all  the  passages  that 
relate  to  the  same  subject. 

I  said,  indeed,  that  we  bring  with  us,  to  the  part  of  the 
suli^ct  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  an  impression 
that  Jesus  is  not  a  creature.  But  this  is  an  impression 
suggested  by  a  careful  and  patient  examination  of  those 
texts  in  which  he  is  described  as  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  those  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  in  which  he  is  described  as  the  Person  by  whom 
all  intercourse^%etween  the  Deity  and  the  human  race  has 
been  conducted.  It  is  impossible  to  make  progress  in  any 
subject  without  forming  some  opinion  as  we  advance.  If 
that  opinion  receive  no  support  in  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  subject,  it  rests  upon  its  original  foundation.  If  it 
be  contradicted,  we  ought  to  revise  the  grounds  of  it,  that 
w6  may  discover  where  the  mistake  lies :  but  if  it  be  found 
to  coincide  with  the  amount  of  future  researches,  it  re- 
eeives  light  and  confirmation  from  this  concurrence  of 
evidence. 

,  These  are  the  principles  upon  which  I  am  to  proceed  in 
a  critical  examination  <^  thiifte  texts  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  true  meaning  of  which  must  decide  the  question  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  opinions  concerning  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  But  as  the  texts  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
Epiatles,  which  were  not  written  for  twenty  years  after 
our  Lord*s  death,  I  think  it  proper  to  begin  with  an  his- 
torical view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing his  person  was  taught  during  his  life. 

It  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  reads  the  Grospels,  that 
oar  Lord  did  not  unfold  all  the  truths  of  his  religion  at 
once  to  his  disciples.  In  condescension  to  the  narrowness 
of  their  views,  and  the  strength  of  their  prejudices,  there 
was  a. preparation  by  which  he  led  them  on,  as  they  were 
.able  to  bear  it,  to  points  of  difficult  apprehension.  When 
we  observe  that  he  never  spoke  plainly  of  his  sufferings, 
tiU  they  had  declared  their  faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah-^ 
that  the  future  extension  of  his  religion  was  intimated  to 
them  in  parables — that  they  were  not  permitted  before  his 
-death,  to  preach  the  go^>el  to  any  but  Jews^ — and  that 
their  expectations  of  a  temporal  kingdom  continued  till 
his  ascension,  we  cannot  doubt  thftt  some  of  t\v^.  fxxxNAa.'- 
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mental  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  very  imperfectly 
known  by  the  apostles  while  our  Lord  was  with  them ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  these  words  in  his  hist 
discourse  to  them,  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."*  If  he  was  truly 
God,  there  was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  reserve  with  which 
he  chose  to  reveal  the  dignity  of  his  person.  He  i^pear* 
ed  as  a  man,  that  he  might  converse  familiarly  with  his 
brethren — that,  by  leading  a  life  of  sorrow,  he  might  go 
before  his  companions  in  the  practice  of  those  virtues 
which  they  also  were  to  be  required  to  exercise — and  that, 
by  falling  in  due  time  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  might  accomplish  the  salvation  of  the  world.  For 
these  purposes,  the  veil  of  humanity  was  assumed ;  and  if 
it  was  indeed  the  Godhead  which  that  veil  concealed  fiom 
the  eyes  of  ordinary  beholders,  the  same  purposes  requir* 
ed  that  those  persons,  who  were  continually  around  the 
person  of  Jesus,  should  have,  during  his  life,  <mly  an  in- 
distinct impression  of  the  glory  and  majesty  of  him  with 
whom  they  conversed — and  that  the  clear  knowledge  that 
he  was  God,  should  be  conveyed  to  their  minds  after  his 
death,  by  that  recollection  and  explication  of  his  words, 
which  they  were  to  derive  from  the  illumination  of  his 
Spirit.  Afler  he  had  ascended  to  heaven,  they  could  not 
think  too  highly  of  his  character ;  and  their  conceptions  of 
the  wisdom  and  grace  of  their  Master  would  be  very  much 
raised,  when  they  found  that  those  words,  the  full  force  of 
which  they  understood  not  at  the  time  when  they  were 
spoken,  admitted  of  an  interpretation  every  way  suited  to 
the  exalted  notions,  which  they  were  taught  by  the  Spirit 
to  entertain  concerning  the  dignity  of  him  from  whom 
they  had  proceeded. 

This  appears  to  be  the  plan  which  the  wisdom  of  God 
followed  in  revealing  this  subject.  We  find,  during  the 
life  of  Jesus,  intimations  of  the  superiority  of  his  character, 
such  as  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  the  future 
revelation  that  he  is  God,  but  J  such  as  nothing  less  than 
that  revelation  can  fully  explain.  At  the  same  time,  we 
find  both  the  apostles  and  Jews  rather  confounded  than 
enlightened  by  these  intimations ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  con- 

*  John  xri.  12> 
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versations  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  but  in  the  expressions 
used  by  the  authors  of  them,  or  by  the  other  apostles 
after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  we  discern  their  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  their  Master.  By  giving  a  short 
connected  view  of  these  previous  intimations,  I  shall  fol- 
low the  preparation  which  our  Lord  used  in  showing  him« 
self  to  his  disciples.  . 

All  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  birth  of  Jesus 
marked  him  out  as  an  extraordinary  person.  The  annun- 
ciation by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  first  to  Mary,  and  after- 
wards to  Joseph---the  reference  to  ancient  prophecy  in 
the  language  which  the  angel  used — ^the  glory  which  shone 
around  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
— and  the  song  of  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
which  was  with  the  angel  that  spake — together  with  the 
visit  of  the  wise  men,  who,  led  by  a  star  in  the  East, 
**  came  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  him  that  was  bom  King 
of  the  Jews," — all  these  things  could  not  fail  to  be  noised 
abroad  ;  they  were  matter  of  wonder  to  those  that  heard 
them,  and  Mary,  not  understanding  what  they  meant, 
"  kept  all  these  things,"  we  are  told,  "  and  pondered  them 
in  Her  heart"  The  first  direct  explication  of  them  was  at 
the  baptism  of  Jesus.  John,  whose  mother  Elizabeth  was 
a  relation  of  Mary,  had  been  bom  a  few  months  before 
Jesus.  The  Angel,  who  appeared  to  his  father  Zacharias 
the  priest,  had  said  that  the  son  who  was  to  be  bom 
"  should  go  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias ;"  and  Zacharias,  instructed  by  the 
temporary  dumbness,  which  had  been  the  punishment  of 
his  unbelief,  to  repose  entire  confidence  in  the  words  of 
the  angel,  said,  after  John  was  bora,  <*  Thou,  child,  shalt 
be  called  the  Prophet  of  the  Highest ;  for  thou  shalt  go 
before  the  fiice  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his  ways."*  When 
John  was  about  thirty,  *<  the  word  of  God  came  unto  him/* 
and  he  appeared,  according  to  the  destination  of  ancient 
prophecy  applied  to  him  at  his  birth,  "  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wildemess.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord."f  Although  personally  acquainted  with  Jesus, 
John  knew  not  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  till  taught  by 
these  words,  in  what  manner  he  was  to  be  distinguished 

*  Luke,  cb.  i»  .     ^  Luke  m*  ^--^ 
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from  others :  '*  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  de- 
scending and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  hap- 
tiaeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost"*  Soon  after  this  revelation 
was  made  to  John,  Jesus  came  with  the  multitude  to 
be  baptized  of  John,  who  preached  the  baptism  of  rel^ent- 
ance ;  and  as  he  went  up  out  of  the  water,  the  beliveiii 
were  op<ii2cd,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  descended,  eithtar*  in 
the  shape  of  a  dove,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  a  dove  de* 
scends,  and  lighted  upon  him.  **  And  lo,  a  voice  from 
heaven,  saying,  Thin  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased."  Instantly  John  recognised  Jesus  as  the 
Person  to  whom  he  was  sent  to  bear  witness.  Having 
seen,  he  "  bare  record,  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God,"  and 
pointed  out  Jesus  as  such  to  the  Jews.f 

It  appears  impossible  to  me  that  any  persoir,  who,  to  all 
the  circumstances  that  had  conspired  to  raise  the  highest 
expectations  concerning  Jesus,  joins  the  solemnity  and 
splendour  of  that  appearance  by  which  he  is  made  known 
to  John,  his  forerunner,  can  interpret  the  words  uttered  by 
the  voice  from  heaven  in  an  inferior  metaphorical  sense, 
or  can  give  them  ^ny  other  than  that  exalted  import  which 
they  naturally  bear,  and  which  is  suggested  by  the  use  of 
them  in  ancient  prophecy.     This  opinion  founded  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  two  critical 
remarks  which  deserve  attention.     The  one  is,  that,  by  all 
the  three  Evangelists  who  record  them,  the  article  is  pre- 
fixed both  to  th(j  substantive  and  the  adjective.  Matt.  iii.  17, 
obrog  sffrtv  6   wo;  fiov  6   aya^Tjroc ;    the  most  discriminat- 
ing mode  of  expression  that  could  be  employed,  as  if  to 
separate  Jesus  from  every  other  who  at  any  time  had  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  lead  back 
the  thoughts  of  the  hearers  to  the  prophecies  in  which  the 
Messiah  had  been  announced  under  that  name.     This  is 
that  Son  of  mine  who  is  the  beloved.     The  other  critical 
remark  is,  that  all  the  three  Evangelists  use  the  verb  of 
the  second  clause,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,  in  the  first 
aorist,  tv  oJ  fu6ox?j(ra.    Now,  although  we  often  render  the 
Greek  aorist  by  the  English  present,  yet  this  can  be  done 
with  propriety  only  when  the  proposition  is  equally  true 
whether  it  be  stated  in  the  present,  in  the  past,  or  in  the 

•  John  i.  33.  f  Matt.  iii.  16,  17.         John  i.  84. 
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luture  time.  Tug  fuv  rajv  pavkutv  simi^iiai  oTjyog  ^e»6g 
drnXuasv,  It  matters  nothing  to  the  truth  or  significancy 
of  this  proposition,  in  what  time  you  translate  dttKuas ;  for 
a-flhort  space  of  time  has  dissolved  the  connexions  of  the 
wicked  in  past  ages,  .does  dissolve  them  in  our  days,  and 
will  dissolve  them  in  the  days  of  our  posterity.  This 
force  of  the  Greek  indefinite  tense  is  preserved  in  English 
by  introducing  the  adverb  always.  A  short  space  of  time 
always  dissolves  the  connexions  of  the  wicked.*  And 
thus  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language  requires  us  not 
only  to  consider  the  name.  Son  of  God,  as  applied  in  a  pe- 
euHar  sense  to  Jesus,  but  also  to  refer  to  the  expression 
nsed  at  his  baptism  that  intercourse  which  had  subsist- 
ed between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  before  this  name  was 
announced  to  men. 

This  voice  from  heaven,  which  John  hecurd,  appeared  to 
hfuwe  conveyed  to  his  mind  the  most  exalted  apprehen- 
sions of  that  Person  whom  it  marked  out  to  him.  For  the 
words  in  which  he  afterwards  speaks  of  Jesus  correspond 
to  the  third  opinion  concerning  his  person,  rather  than  to 
the  second.  *<  He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all. 
And  what  he  hath  seen  and  heard,  that  he  testifieth.  The 
Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  his 
faand."f  We  cannot  say  that  the  full  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression was  known  to  the  apostles,  and  that  they  could  not 
consider  a  man,  to  whom  such  a  name  had  been  given  in 
such  a  manner,  as  merely  a  man  whom  God  had  sent. 
And  yet,  when  we  find  them  introducing  at  difierent  times 
into  declarations  of  their  £uth,  this  expression.  Thou  art 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
referred  to  the  voice  heard  at  his  baptism.  There  is  one 
place  in  John's  Gospel,  where  our  Lord  appears  to  found 
an  argument  for  his  divine  mission  upon  this  voice.  John 
V.  37,  38.  He  had  spoken  of  the  Witness  which  he  re- 
ceived from  John,  and  of  the  works  that  he  did,  which 
hare  witness  that  the  Father  had  sent  him  :  and  he  adds, 
according  to  our  translation,  '^  And  the  Father  himself, 
which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  witness  of  me.  Ye  have 
neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen  his  shape.  And 

•  Dalzd's  Coll.  Grseca  Majora,  Notse  in  Herod.  19,  0.  Ed.  1808 
t  John  iii.  81,  S2,  S5. 
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ye  liave  not  his  word  abiding  in  you ;  for  whom  he  hath 
Bent,  him  ye  believe  not."  A  different  translation  of  these 
verses,  which  had  been  suggested  by  others,  and  which 
always  appeared  to  me  probable,  is  adopted  and  ably  de* 
fended  by  Dr.  CampbelL  His  translation  is,  '<  Nay,  the 
Father  who  sent  me,  hath  himself  attested  me.  Did  ye 
never  hear  his  voice,  or  see  his  form  ?  Or  have  ye  forgot- 
ten his  declaration,  that  ye  believe  not  him  whom  he  hath 
commissioned  ?"  The  reader  will  observe,  says  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, in  a  note,  that  the  two  clauses,  which  are  rendered  in 
the  English  Bible  as  declarations,  are  in  this  version  trans- 
lated as  questions.  The  difference  in  the  original  is  only 
in  the  pointing.  That  they  ought  to  be  so  read,  we  need 
not,  in  my  opinion,  stronger  evidence,  than  that  they  throw 
much  light  upon  the  whole  passage,  which  read  in  the 
common  way  is  both  dark  and  ill-connected. — Our  Lord 
here  refers  them  to  the  testimony  given  of  him  at  his  bap- 
tism ;  and,  when  you  read  the  two  clauses  as  questions, 
all  the  chief  circumstances  attending  that  memorable  tes- 
timony are  exactly  pointed  out.  Have  ye  never  heard 
his  voice,  ^uvn  tx  ruv  ou^vuv,  nor  seen  his  form — ^the 
ffufiartxov  si^g,  in  which  Luke  says  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scended? And  have  ye  not  his  declaration  abiding  in 
you,  rov  \oyovy  the  words  which  were  spoken  at  that 
time  ? 

There  appears  to  me  very  strong  internal  evidence  for 
the  correction  proposed  by  Dr.  Campbell,  according  to 
which  our  Lord  here  refers  to  the  Xoyo(,  the  words  ut- 
tered at  his  baptism,  as  his  warrant  for  calling  himself  the 
Son  of  God.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  takes  that  name 
to  himself  in  an  eminent  sense,  both  in  his  discourses  with 
his  disciples,  with  Nicodemus,  a  master  in  Israel,  with  the 
people  of  the  Jews,  and  at  his  trial,  when,  being  asked  by 
the  High  Priest,  "  Art  thou  the  Son  of  God  ?"  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was :  a  confession  which,  according  to  the 
sense  affixed  to  the  question  by  those  who  put  it,  was  di- 
rect blasphemy.  "  What  need  we  any  further  witnesses," 
said  the  High  Priest :  "  ye  have  heard  the  blasphemy." 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  although  our  Lord  seems  to  de- 
light in  calling  the  Almighty,  when  he  is  speaking  of  him 
to  the  disciples,  your  Father,  your  heavenly  Father,  a  gra- 
cious name  most  suitable  to  the  discoveries  of  his  religion; 
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and  although,  hi  the  prayer  which  he  taught  them  to  use, 
the  address  is,  *<  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  yet  he 
never  uses  the  expression  our  Father  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  include  himself  with  them.  All  his  discourse  implies 
that  Grod  is  his  Father,  in  a  sense  diifereiit  from  that  in 
which  he  is  the  Father  of  all  mankind ;  and  the  form  of 
his  expression  in  one  place  seems  chosen  to  mark  the  dis« 
tinction,  John  xx.  17,  "  Go  tell  my  brethren,  I  ascend  unto 
my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God,  and  your 
God."  Indeed  the  strongest  proofs  'of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  that  are  found  in  his  own  words,  arise  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  connexion  between  his 
Father  and  him,  "  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of 
my  Father;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father: 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."*  Here  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  are  held  forth  as  alike  incomprehensible 
to  mortals.  "  What  things  soever  the  Father  doeth,  these 
doeth  the  Son  likewise."  f  Here  is  an  exact  likeness  in 
their  works.  Eyw  xa/  o  'Trar^  sv  sojagv,  "  I  and  the  Fa- 
ther are  one."  if  The  argument  arising  from  the  two  last 
passages  becomes  much  stronger  than  it  appears  at  the 
first  hearing  them,  when  you  attend  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  declarations  were  made.  In  the  fifth  chapter 
of  John,  our  Lord,  being  accused  of  breaking  the  Sabbath, 
because  upon  that  day  he  made  a  man  whole,  makes  this 
apology,  V.  17  :  'O  ^arjj^  fiov  scag  a§ri  epya^sTui,  xcf/yw  sfya- 
tfi/Mu,  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  i,  e.  My 
Father,  who  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  the  work  of  cre- 
ation, never  rests  from  the  work  of  preserving  and  blessing 
his  creatures;  and  I,  after  his  example,  do  works  of  mercy 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  Jews  were  offended  with  this 
saying,  because  they  conceived  it  to  imply  that  Jesus  called 
God  srars^  /d/ov,  which  means  much  more  than  our  trans- 
lation has  expressed,  "  said  that  God  was  his  Father."  Ibiov 
Tars^  means  his  Tather,  in  a  sense  appropriated  to  him. 
Idiog  ia  opposed  to  xomg.  And  I  call  him  tdiog  ^ar?}^,  who  is 
not  the  Father  of  others  as  well  as  of  me,  but  who  is  the 
Father  of  me  only.  From  his  calling  God  peculiarly  his 
Father,  they  inferred  that  he  made  himself  equal  with 

•  Matth.  xL  27.  f  John  v.  19.  t  John  ^  30. 
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God ;  and  therefore  they  sought  to  kill  him.  Attemptii 
have  been  made  to  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the 
18th  verse.  But  they  appear  to  me  so  forced  that  I  will 
not  recite  them.  Wliat  the  verse  conveys  to  every  plaio 
reader  is  this,  that  the  Jews,  although  they  looked  up  to 
God  as  the  father  of  their  nation,  conudered  it  as  blas- 
phemy in  any  individual  to  call  God  in  a  peculiar  manner 
his  Father,  because  this  was  putting  in  a  claim  to  that 
title,  the  Son  of  God,  which  seems  to  imply  a  sameness  or 
equality  of  nature  with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  which 
they  were  taught  by  their  Scriptures  to  regard  with  the 
highest  reverence.  But  our  Lord,  instead  of  giving  such 
an  explication  of  his  w^ords  as  might  exculpate  him  from 
this  charge  of  blasphemy,  subjoins  in  his  answer  other  ex- 
pressions which  appear  to  be  a  direct  assertion  of  that 
equality  with  God,  which  the  Jews  conceived  to  be  implied 
in  his  calling  God  peculiarly  his  Father.  He  says,  "  What 
things  soever  the  Father  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son 
likewise,"  assuming  the  omnipotence  of  God.  He  says, 
"  The  Father  showeth  the  Son  all  things  that  himself 
doeth,"  making  his  knowledge  commensurate  with  the 
works  of  Cfod.  He  says,  "  The  Son  quickeneth  whom  he 
will.  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given 
to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  It  is  acknowledged  in 
all  thes(>  expre>»sions,  that  whatsoever  the  Son  has  is  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  Father;  and  this  is  implied  in 
th(i  very  name  tho  Son  of  God.  But  if  this  communica- 
tion ho  not  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  as  to  imply  an  equality 
with  (xod,  a  sani(»n(^ss  of  nature  and  perfections,  there  is 
not  only  an  unwarrantable  pr(?sumption  in  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  but  in  tlie  circumstances  in  which  they  were  ut- 
tered there  is  an  (Kjuivocation  inconsistent  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  an  honc^st  man. 

This  argument  is  confirmed  by  attending  to  a  similar 
passage  in  the  10th  chapter  of  John.  Our  Lord,  speaking 
of  that  assurance  of  eternal  life  which  his  religion  conveys 
to  his  disciples,  says,  x.  29,  30,  "  They  shall  never  perish. 
My  Father  which  gave  them  nie  is  greater  than  all ;  and 
none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I 
and  my  Father  are  one.  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones 
to  stone  him."  And  they  assign,  as  the  reason  for  so  do- 
ing, the  very  same  which  John  had  mentioned  in  the  fifth 
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chapter :  "  We  stone  thee  for  blasphemy,  because  that 
thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God."     Our  Lord's  an- 
swer is,  "  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said,  ye  are  gods  ? 
If  he  called  them  gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came, 
and  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken,  t.  e.  if  the  language 
of  Scripture  be  unexceptionable,  say  ye  of  him  whom  the 
Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,  thou  bias- 
phemest,  because  I  said  I  am  the  Son  of  God  ?  "     These 
words  are  quoted,  in  support  of  their  opinion,  by  those  who 
held  that  our  Saviour  is  called  the  Son  of  God  purely  up- 
on account  of  the  commission  which  he  received.     But  the 
force  of  the  argument,  and  the  consistency  of  the  discourse, 
require  us  to  af&x  a  much  higher  meaning  to  that  expres- 
sion.    Our  Lord  is  reasoning  a  fortiori.     He  vindicates 
himself  from  the  charge  of  blasphemy  in  calling  himself  the 
Son  of  God,  because  even  those  who  hold  civil  offices  upon 
earth  are  called  in  Scripture  gods.      But  that  he  might 
not  appear  to  put  himself  upon  a  level  with  them,  and  to 
retract  his  former  assertion,  '^  I  and  the  Father  are  one," 
he  not  only  calls  himself  "  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanc- 
tified and  sent  into  the  world,"  which  implies  that  he  had 
a  being,  and  that  God  was  his  Father  before  he  was  sent ; 
but  he  subjoins,  "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father  be- 
lieve me  not.     But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  be- 
lieve the  works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the 
Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him  ;"  expressions  which  appear 
to  be  equivalent  to  his  former  assertion,  "  I  and  the  Father 
are  one,"  and  which  were  certainly  understood  by  the 
Jews  in  that  sense ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  had  uttered  them, 
<<  they  sought  again  to  take  him."  .  The  full  argument  of 
our  Lord  is,  that  the  union  between  the  Father  and  him 
gives  him  a  much  better  title  to  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God  than  any  office  can  give  men  to  the  name  gods :  and 
thus  at  the  very  time  that  he  shelters  himself  from  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  under  this  Scripture  expression,  he 
intimates  repeatedly,  in  the  hearing  of  those  who  accused 
him  of  blasphemy  for  what  he  said,  the  superior  dignity  of 
his  person. 

As  our  Lord,  in  this  emphatical  manner,  took  to  himself 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  there  is  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  which  he  guards  those  with  whom  he  conversed 
against  supposing  that  his  being  called  the  Soil  q^  Y^^nS.^ 
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implied  a  sameness  of  nature,  or  an  equality  in  point  of 
dignity  with  his  earthly  progenitor.  **  While  the  Phari- 
sees were  gathered  together,  Jesus  asked  them,  What  think 
ye  of  Christ  ?  Whose  son  is  he  ?  They  say  unto  him, 
the  son  of  David.  He  saith  unto  them.  How  then  doth 
David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying.  The  Lord  said  unto 
my  Lord,  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  ene- 
mies thy  footstool.  If  David  then  call  him  Lord,  how  is 
he  his  son  ?  And  no  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a 
word."*  It  is  known  to  those  who  have  read  Psalm  ex. 
in  the  original,  that  although  the  Septuagint  version  be 
uviv  6  Ki^e^o^  rtf)  Kv^itfi  ficu,  and  our  English  translation  be, 
"  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord  ;"  yet  the  word  in  the  no- 
minative is  different  from  that  which  is  in  the  dative.  The 
nominative  is  Jehovah,  the  inconmiunicable  name  of  God 
expressing  his  necessary  existence.  The  dative  is  Adonait 
a  word  expressing  dominion  or  sovereignty.  It  admits, 
therefore,  of  being  construed  with  a  possessive  pronoun,  my 
Lord ;  and  it  may  denote  different  kinds  and  degrees  oi 
dominion.  The  difficulty,  then,  is  not  what  our  translation 
might  suggest,  that  the  same  name  Lord  is  applied  to  the 
Messiah  as  to  the  Supreme  Being.  But  it  lies  here.  Da- 
vid, a  Sovereign  Prince,  who  had  no  earthly  superior,  who 
was  taught  by  the  promise  of  God  to  consider  the  Messiah 
as  his  descendant,  yet,  many  ages  before  the  Messiah  was 
bom,  calls  him  "  my  Lord  ;"  an  expression  which  is  a  di- 
rect acknowledgment  of  his  inferiority  to  his  own  descend- 
ant, and  which  implies  that  the  Messiah  existed  in  a  supe- 
rior nature  before  he  descended  from  him.  Our  Lord 
draws  the  attention  of  the  Pharisees  to  this  difficulty  in 
their  own  Scriptures,  which  they  seem  to  have  overlooked, 
and  which  they  were  unable  to  solve.  He  could  not  solve 
it  without  unfolding  to  them  what  he  chose  at  present  only 
obscurely  to  intimate.  But  he  leaves  it  with  them  as  a 
proof  drawn  from  an  authority  which  they  did  not  ques- 
tion, that,  if  they  considered  the  Messiah  as  of  no  higher 
extraction  than  a  son  of  David,  thev  were  mistaken. 

The  whole  conduct  of  our  Lord  tended  to  confirm  thr 
Impression  arising  from  this  manner  in  which  he  spake  oi 
himself.     Amidst  all  the  simplicity,  the  humility,  and  cod- 

*  Matth.  xni.  41—46. 
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clescension  of  his  life,  there  was  an  unaffected  dignity  uni- 
formly supported  in  his  words  and  actions,  which  mark 
him,  to  an  unprejudiced  observer,  as  more  than  man.     He 
discovered,  upon  many  occasions,  that  knowledge  of  the 
secret  workings  of  the  heart,  and  that  acquaintance  with 
transactions  the  most  retired  from  the  eyes  of  men,  which 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  divine  omniscience.     And 
you  cannot  suppose,  that  repeated  displays  of  this  omni- 
science would  be  overlooked  by  those  who  were  continu- 
ally with  him,  when  you  observe  the  effect  which  one  in- 
stance produced ;  John  i.  47,  *<  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  com- 
ing to  him,  and  saith  of  him,  behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile.     Nathanael  saith,  whence  knowest  thou 
me  ?     Jesus  answered,  before   that  Philip  called  thee, 
when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee ;"  referring 
probably  to  some  act  of  secret  devotion,  or  of  private  be- 
neficence.    Nathanael  finding  that  this  stranger  knew  a 
transaction  which  no  eye  had  seen,  and  no  ear  had  heard 
from  him,  immediately  exclaims,  <<  Rabbi,  thou  art  the 
Son  of  God ;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."     In  our  Lord's 
miracles  there  was  an  ease  and  readiness  which  showed 
that  he  exerted  inherent  powers,  and  a  command  over  na- 
ture which  indicates  its  Lord.     Upon  some  occasions  he 
chose,  for  the  instruction  of  the  spectators,  to  direct  their 
attention  to  his  Father,  from  whom  he  acknowledged  that 
he  received  all  power ;   but  at  other  times,  he  healed  dis- 
eases, or  raised  the  dead  by  a  word.     **  I  will,  be  thou 
dean."     **  Young  man,"  speaking  to  him  that  was  dead, 
'^  I  say  unto  thee,  arise."     He  taught  men  to  infer  from  all 
his  works,  the  union  between  his  Father  and  him  :  and  he 
interprets  one  of  his  miracles  as  a  direct  proof  of  his  hav- 
ing power  to  do  what  belongs  to  God  alone.     Mark  ii. 
Knowing,  probably,  that  the  sick  of  the  palsy  who  was 
brought  to  him  was  humbled  by  disease,  and  prepared  to 
receive  with  contrition  the  Lord's  Christ,  he  said  to  him, 
"  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee."     The  scribes,  who  were 
sitting  by,  reasoned  in  their  hearts,  *^  Why  doth  this  man 
thus  speak  blasphemies  ?     Who  can  foi^ve  sins  but  God 
only  ?"     He  discerned  their  reasonings,  and  he  answered 
them  by  saying,  "  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say,  thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee,  or  to  say,  arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed  and  ^ 
walk  ?"    The  same  divine  power  which  would  have  rea*  ^ 
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dered  the  one  of  theBO  sayings,  when  pronounced  by  me^ 
effectual,  entitles  me  to  use  the  other :  "  And  therefore, 
that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise."  Here,  then, 
Jesus  takes  to  himself  a  right  to  forgive  sins ;  that  prero- 
•gative  which  the  scribes,  both  by  reason,  and  by  express 
declarations  of  their  own  Scriptures,  were  taught  to  consi- 
der as  belonging  exclusively  to  God. 

Such  are  the  proofs  of  the  superior  nature  of  Jesus, 
which  were  laid  before  the  world  during  his  abode  upon 
earth.     The  ablest  critics  on  the  New  Testament  have 
not  agreed  as  to  the  inference  which  the  apostles  drew 
from  these  proofs,  whether  a  belief  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
accompanied  their  belief  of  his  being  the  Messiah.     The 
question  appears  to  me  problematical,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  New  Testament  contains  sufficient  evidence  to  de- 
cide the  point     But  it  is  not  of  great  importance.     I  ob- 
served, that  the  intimations  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord, 
given  during  his  life,  were  purposely  obscure ;  and  the 
apostles  brought  with  them  such  prejudices,  and  met  witb 
such  disappointment  in  their  expectations,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  they  did  not  reason  from  these  intimations  a> 
they  might  have  done.     But  there  is  recorded  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Gospel  of  John  a  declaration  made  by  one 
of  the  apostles,  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  of  his  hav- 
ing then  attained  the  knowledge  of  that  doctrine,  which 
all  these  intimations  seem  intended  to  prepare  them  for  re- 
ceiving.    Thomas,  after  his  scruples  were  removed,  an- 
swered and  said  to  Jesus,  John  xx.  28,  o  Kv^tog  /xok,  xa/  6  Qio; 
/MOV  ;    a  conjunction  of  words    probably  from    Ps.  xxxv. 
23,  "  Awake  to  my  judgment,  my  God,  and  my  Lord.' 
The  Socinians  consider  the  words  of  Thomas  as  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise  upon  seeing  Jesus  alive,  or  of  gratitude 
to  God  who  had  raised  him  :  My  God  and  my  Lord  hath 
done  this.     But  you  will  observe,  it  is  expressly  said  that 
these  words  are  addressed  to  Jesus,  as  an  answer  to  what 
he  had  spoken,  a^gx^/^jj  xat  h'ttiv  avT(fj ;  and  our  Lord  in  his 
reply,  considers  them  as  a  confession  of  Thomas's  faith : 
"  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed  :  Blessed 
are  they  that   have  not   seen,   and   yet  have  believed." 
Either,  therefore,  the  nominative  is  here  as  in  many  other 
places,  equivalent  to  tVv^  vocatwe,  or  the  ellipsis  is  to  he 
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tsupplied  by  si  ffv.  It  is  so  natural  to  interpret  these  words 
as  a  declaration  of  Thomas's  believing  Jesus  to  be  his  God, 
that  if  our  Lord  had  wished  them  not  to  be  so  understood, 
the  ambiguity  required  a  correction  from  him.  But  by 
accepting  this  declaration,  and  pronouncing  his  blessing 
upon  those  who,  without  the  same  evidence  of  sense, 
should  make  the  same  declaration,  he  approves  of  what 
Thomas  had  said,  according  to  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
words,  and  teaches  his  followers  in  succeeding  ages,  to  ac- 
knowledge him  not  only  as  their  Master  or  Lord,  but  as 
their  God- 
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The  confession  made  by  the  apostle  Thomas  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  introduction  to  those  plain  assertions  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus,  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  after  the  ascension  of  their  Master :  and  the  words 
of  that  confession  direct  us  to  attend,  in  the  first  place,  to 
those  passages  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  called  God.  But, 
before  we  begin  to  examine  them  particularly,  it  is  proper 
to  advert  to  a  difficulty  attending  the  argument  that  is 
founded  upon  them. 


SECTION  I. 


If  the  name,  God,  were  in  Scripture  appropriated  exclusive- 
ly to  the  Supreme  Being,  those  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  which  it  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  would  afford  an 
unequivocal  proof  that  he  is  not  a  creatfire.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  although  God,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  that 
word,  is  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  there  is  a  loose  or 
figurative  sense  in  which  the  use  of  it  is  very  much  extended. 
Admiration,  which  delights  in  magnifying  its  objects,  has 
often  prompted  men  to  speak  of  their  fellow-creatures  in 
language  to  which  no  mortal  is  entitled.  The  expression 
in  Homer,  i<fodsog  (pojg,  we  have  copied  in  the  epithets  god- 
like and  divine.  By  frequent  use  and  by  the  progress  oi 
science  these  epithets  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  figures 
of  speech.  But  they  were  originally  dictated  by  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  most  observable  in  ruder  states  of  society, 
a  proneness  to  conaidex  «\\  viYvq  ^Ss<!«\^\  ^xsvuient  qualities 
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or  extraordinary  powers,  as  raised  above  the  condition  of 
liuman  nature.  The  supposed  existence  of  many  of  the 
'  heathen  gods  may  be  traced  to  this  principle.  The  pro- 
tectors and  benefactors  of  their  country,  who  had  been  ad* 
mired  during  their  life,  were  adored  after  their  death,  t.  e. 
were  enrolled  amongst  those  higher  orders  of  being,  to 
whom  it  was  conceived  they  had  always  been  assimilated. 
Nay,  there  were  instances  in  which  the  extravagance  of 
flattery,  and  the  excess  of  vanity  which  that  flattery  nou- 
rished, conspired  in  ascribing  to  a  mortal,  even  while  he 
remained  upon  earth,  the  name  and  honours  of  a  god. 
The  Scriptures,  which  must  speak  according  to  the  senti- 
ments and  usages  of  those  who  are  addressed,  have  adopt- 
ed, in  numberless  places,  this  popular  extension  of  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  first  commandment  is, 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me,  as  if  any  other 
could  exist.  The  name,  gods,  is  uniformly  given  in 
the  ()I<1  'IcHlanient  to  those  fictitious  objects  of  wor- 
ship before  which  the  nations  bowed:  and  the  apostle 
Paul,  1  Cor.  viii.  5,  at  the  very  time  that  he  says,  "An 
idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  there  is  none  other  God 
but  one,"  adds,  "  Though  there  be  that  are  called  gods, 
«vhether  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  as  there  be  gods  many." 
The  Hebrew  word  for  gods  is  applied  to  the  angels  "  who 
jexcel  in  strength,"  and  who  dwell  in  heaven.*  To  rulers, 
because  they  are  exalted  above  their  subjects,  it  is  said, 
*'  Ye  are  gods,"f  The  belly  of  the  sensualists,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  which  they  are  devoted,  is  called  their  god  4  and 
the  Almighty  himself  says  to  Moses,  Exod.  vii.  i,  "  See, 
I  have  made  thee  a  God  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy  bro- 
ther shall  be  thy  prophet,"  L  e.  the  king  shall  be  as- 
tonished at  the  displays  of  thy  power  ;  and  the  or- 
ders which  thou  shalt  issue  to  him  shall  be  delivered  by 
the  mouth  of  Aaron,  who  shall  thus  be  thy  prophet  to 
Pharaoh. 

This  extended  figurative  use  of  the  name  of  God  has 
suggested,  to  those  who  hold  Jesus  to  be  an  exalted  crea- 
ture, the  following  system,  which  I  give  in  the  words  of 
the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Spirit,  p.  89.  ■*<  As  the  self- 
existent  cause,  of  whom  are  ail  things^  can  alone  be  pro- 
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perly  called  God,  when  this  tide  is  given  in  the  Scriptures 
to  any  other  being  but  the  Father,  we  are  to  understand  it 
only  as  expressive  of  some  god-like  power  which  hath  been 
given  or  communicated  to  that  being  by  God  the  Father. 
In. this  sense  the  application  may  be  attributed  to  the  Son, 
because,  when  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  was  given  to 
him,  he  was  made  a  god  to  those  beings  over  whom  that 
power  was  given."  This  system  is  supported  by  a  remark 
borrowed  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  adopted  by  Dr. 
Clarke.  "  God,"  says  Sir  Isaac,  "  is  a  relative  term,  which 
has  reference  to  subjects ;  and  the  word  deity  denotes  the 
dominion  of  God  over  subjects :"  and  again,  *<  we  wor- 
ship and  adore  God  on  account  of  his  dominion.**  In  like 
manner.  Dr.  Clarke,  having  laid  it  down  as  the  25th  pro- 
position in  his  scripture-doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  *^  The 
reason  why  the  Son,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  sometimes 
styled  God,  is  not  upon  account  of  his  metaphysical  sub- 
stance, how  divine  soever,  but  of  his  relative  attributes  and 
divine  authority,  communicated  to  him  from 'the  Father 
over  us" — supports  the  proposition  in  the  notes  by  the 
following  reason — "  The  word  God,  when  spoken  of  the 
Father  himself,  is  never  intended  in  Scripture  to  express 
philosophically  his  abstract  metaphysical  attributes,  but  to 
raise  in  us  a  notion  of  his  attributes  relative  to  us,  his  su- 
preme dominion,  authority,  power,  justice,  goodness,"  &c. 
However  profound  the  respect  is  which  every  one,  .who 
has  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  science,  must  entertain  for 
the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  you  will  probably  find  rea- 
son to  think,  when  you  examine  his  writings  upon  subjects 
not  capable  of  strict  demonstration,  that  in  them,  accord- 
ing to- the  expression  used  by  Bishop  Horsley,  the  editor 
of  his  mathematical  works,  the  great  Newton  went  out 
like  a  common  man.  It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Water- 
land,  in  his  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity,  and  by  Dr. 
Randolph,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  that  the  name 
God,  when  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
involves  in  it  the  notion  of  the  excellence  of  his  nature,  his 
wisdom,  power,  eternity,  and  all-sufficiency.  I  need  not 
mention  any  other  scripture-proof  of  this,  than  that  deci- 
sive passage  in  Psalm  xc. — "  Before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  even  from  everUstiw^  lo  evetlastm^^  thou  art  God." 
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Dr.  Waterland  observes,  that  although  dominion  enters 
into  the  notion  of  God,  yet  it  is  the  excellence  of  the  di- 
Wne  nature  manifested  to  us  in  his  works,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  adoration,  and  the  foundation  of  his  dominion 
over  us:  so  that  the  whole  idea  of  God  is  that  of  an  eter- 
nal, unchangeable,  almighty  Ruler  and  Protector.  "  If," 
says  Dr-  Randolph,  p.  77,  "  God  be  only  a  relative  term, 
which  has  reference  to  subjects,  it  follows  that  when  there 
were  no  subjects,  there  was  no  God ;  and,  consequently, 
either  the  creatures  must  have  been  some  of  them  eternal, 
3r  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  there  was  no  God. 
Again,  as  the  creatures  are  none  of  them  necessarily  ex- 
istent, it  will  follow  that  God  himself  does  not  exist  neces- 
sarily ;  and  if  we  suppose  God  to  annihilate  all  creatures, 
de  would  thereby  annihilate  his  own  deity,  and  cease  to 
be  God." 

Although  thb  reasoning  should  satisfy  you  that  the 
MTord  God  is  not  merely  a  relative  term,  but  that,  in  its 
proper  sense,  it  implies  a  transcendent  and  independent 
jxcellence  of  nature,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  per- 
oeive  that  as  it  does  imply  dominion  founded  upon  this 
excellence  of  nature  it  may  be  used  relatively.  My  God, 
is  that  being  whose  infinite  perfections  are  employed  in  my 
protection,  and  are  an  object  of  trust  and  submission  to 
Be.  You  will  perceive,  also,  from  this  account  of  its  true 
aeaning,  how  it  may  be  applied  in  a  loose  figurative  sense 
o  those  who  resemble  the  Supreme  Being  in  any  part  of 
he  whole  idea  annexed  to  the  word ;  who  have  either  at- 
suned  any  measure  of  the  excellence  of  his  nature,  or  who 
re  intrusted  by  him  with  the  exercise  of  any  portion  of 
lis  universal  dominion. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  much  circum- 
pection  is  necessary  in  drawing  an  argument  for  the  di- 
inity  of  Jesus  from  those  passages  in  which  he  is  styled 
jod  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  argument  is  necessa- 
ily  inconclusive.  There  is  hardly  any  word  which  is  not 
•Qcasionally  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  loose  and  figura- 
ive.  It  is  one  of  the  offices  of  sound  criticism  to  judge 
vhether"  we  are  to  interpret  words  and  phrases  more  or 
ess  strictly ;  and  every  accurate  composition  furnishes 
tome  discriminating  circumstances  which  guide  us  in 
naking  this  judgment   No  person  can  be  led  into  so  gross 
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a  mistake  as  to  think  Moses  truly  a  god,  when  the  Al- 
mighty says  to  him, — '*  See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to 
Pharaoh  ;'*  or  civil  magistrates  truly  partakers  of  a  divine 
nature,  when  we  read,  "  I  said  ye  are  gods  ;  but  ye  shall 
die  like  men  ;"  or  the  angels,  however  exalted  above  men, 
really  like  to  God,  when  we  read  a  command  given  them 
to  worship  another  being ;  or  the  idols,  before  whom  the 
nations  bowed,  worthy  of  trust,  when  the  prophets,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  call  them  gods,  say  they  are  vanity, 
t||e  work  of  errors,  and  have  no  power  to  do  good  or  evil. 
ilt:piay  be  expected,  from  the  analogy  of  these  instances, 
4k&t  if  this  name  be  given  in  an  improper  figurative  sense 
to  any  other  person,  more  especially  if  it  be  often  so  given, 
we  shall,  in  some  way,  be  effectually  guarded  against 
mistake.      The  preservative,   indeed,   it   has   been  said, 
against  applying  the  term  God  in  the  highest  sense  to  that 
person  who  is  often  called  God,  is  to  be  found  in  those 
general  declarations  of  Scripture  that  there  is  but  one  God: 
*'  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."   "  There 
is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God."     But  a  little  attention 
will  satisfy  you  that  this  preservative  is  not  sufficient ;  for 
the  very  person  who  is  often  called  God  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, says,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one ;"  and  this  de- 
claration, taken  in  conjunction  with  the  expressions  of  the 
Divine  unity,  has  appeared  to  many  pious  Christians,  and 
to  many  of  the  most  able  and  inquisitive  men  in  all  ages, 
to  teach  this  system,  that  although  there  be  but  one  God, 
the  Person  to  whom  that  name  is  often  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  is,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  God.    The 
general  preservative  being  thus  insufficient  to  guard  against 
mistake,  if  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  does  not  belong 
to  that  Person,  there  was  much  occasion  for  some  marks 
of  inferiority  in  the  manner  of  its  being  applied  to  him 
which  might  suggest  a  lower  sense.     But  if,  instead  of 
meeting  with  such  marks,  we  meet  with  circumstances  in 
the  manner  of  his  being  called  God,  which  imply  that  the 
word,  in  tlie  strict  and  most  exalted  sense,  belongs  to  him ; 
and  if  the  interpretation  which  we  are  thus  led  to  give  to 
the  name  correspond  with  other  scripture-proofs  of  the 
Divinity  of  the  Person  to  whom  it  is  applied,  we  cannot 
avoid  concluding,  that  the  Scriptures,   by  calling  Jesus 
Christ  God,  meaal  to  l^^Oci  xx&  ^^V^\&  ^^« 
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Let  your  examination  of  the  texts  which  are  commonly 
alleged  for  this  purpose  be  scrupulous  and  suspicious^ 
Every  point  of  importance  ought  to  be  carefully  examined; 
and  it  is  the  great  advantage  which  accrues  from  diversity 
of  opinion,  that  you  are  both  guarded  against  that  supine 
indolence  with  which  assent  is  yielded  to  points  in  which 
men  are  generally  agreed,  and  that  you  are  furnished  with 
the  best  means  of  attaining  the  truth,  by  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  opposing  to  one  another  the  arguments  which 
very  able  men  have  adduced  upon  eitlier  side.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  barely  enumerate  the  texts  in  which  Jesus 
is  plainly  called  God,  but  I  shall  endeavour,  in  canvassing 
their  meaning,  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  that  kind  of  scrip- 
ture-criticism, without  the  continued  exercise  of  which  you 
can  neither  arrive  at  certainty,  nor  give  a  good  reason  of 
your  own  opinions  upon  any  of  the  disputed  questions  of 
theology. 

1.  The  first  text  is  contained  in  that  passage  at  the  \^- 
^nning  of  John's  Gospel,  which  has  already  been  fully  ex- 
plained. The  whole  passage  was  then  vindicated,  from 
the  Sabellian  interpretation,  by  showing  that  6  Xo^o;  is  a 
distinct  person  from  the  Father,  the  same  who  is  called  in 
the  17th  verse  Jesus  Christ  It  was  observed  that  in  the 
second  clause  of  the  first  verse,  6  Xoyo j  ^v  'jr^og  ro¥  0sov,  the 
word  0so$  occurs  in  the  highest  sense ;  and  that,  as  the 
form  of  the  apostle's  expression  is  to  make  the  last  word 
of  one  clause  the  first  word  of  the  succeeding,  nothing 
but  a  purpose  to  mislead  could  have  induced  him,  without 
any  warning,  to  apply  the  name  God  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  clause,  if  he  had  meant  it  to  be  un- 
derstood there  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  he 
had  used  it  at  the  end  of  the  second.  It  was  observed, 
further,  that  the  want  of  the  article  makes  no  essential 
difference,  both  because  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage requires  that  the  article  should  be  prefixed  to  the . 
subject  rather  than  to  the  predicate  of  a  proposition  ;  and 
also,  because  Bscg,  without  the  article,  in  the  following 
'verses  of  this  chapter,  and  in  many  other  places,  is  used  in 
the  highest  sense.  I  have  only  to  add  to  these  observa- 
tions, that  0so;  cannot  be  understood  here  merely  as  a  re- 
lative term,  because  it  is  not  said  0so^  s/svsro  6  Xo/o;,  tiio 
word  became^  or  was  made  God  after  t\i^  ^otV^  ^^&  ^^^^ 
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ated ;  but  Qtog  r,v  6  Xoyof,  the  word  was  God  in  the  begin- 
uhig,  i.  e,  before  he  proceeded  to  make  any  thing,  when 
there  were  no  creatures  and  no  subjects.  Even  Dr. 
Clarke,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  paraphrase  this  expression 
thus :  "  Partaker  of  divine  power  and  glory  with  and  from 
the  Father,  not  only  before  he  was  made  ilesh,  or  became 
man,  but  also  before  the  world  was."  Now,  if  the  manner 
in  which  the  name  God  is  here  given  to  «Jesus  implies  that 
the  excellencies  of  the  Divine  nature  belonged  to  him  in 
the  beginning  when  no  creatures  existed,  and  if  there  is 
no  limitation  of  the  degree  in  which  he  then  possessed 
these  excellencies,  we  seem  warranted,  by  fair  construction 
of  the  apostle's  words,  to  infer  from  his  being  called  God 
that  he  is  God. 

2.  The  second  passage  is  Acts  xx.  28.  U^e^sn  o/v 
savTotg,  xa/  ^avr/  T(fj  iroifivK^^  ev  (fj  vfiag  re  Unufia  roaymiQin 
imaxo^ovg,  co//Aa/vg/i'  rriv  gxxX»j(r/ay  rou  Qtou,  7}v  ^s^ts<7roir}ffaTO  ha 
rov  tbwv  a/fiarog.  The  nominative  to  Vi^nwoiyisarOy  which  is 
not  expressed  in  the  Greek,  and  is  supplied  in  our  transla- 
tion by  the  pronoun  he,  must  be  taken  from  the  nearest 
substantive,  &sov.  There  is  no  other  noun  in  the  whole 
verse  which  admits  of  being  made  the  nominative.  But 
Qeog  cannot  here  mean  the  Father;  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gosj)el  is,  that  we  are  redeemed  or  purchased  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  an  action  appropriated  to  him  in 
all  the  descriptions  of  the  method  of  our  salvation.  He 
took  a  body  that  he  might  shed  his  blood  for  us ;  and  the 
phrase  idiov  a//Aa,  the  blood  which  was  proper,  peculiar  to 
him,  is  used  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  there 
opposed  to  a//xa  aXKor^iov,  Heb.  ix.  12,  ^b,  to  show  that  it 
was  truly  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  of  no  other  person,  that 
was  shed.  The  nominative  to  ^i^/g-rro/^jtfaro,  therefore, 
whatever  the  word  be,  must  mean  Jesus  Christ ;  and  con- 
sequently in  this  place  he  is  called  God. 

But  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  do  not  agree  in  reading  06ou.  Grotius  con- 
jectures that  the  original  reading  was  X^/trrou,  abbreviated 
into  X6U,  and  that  out  of  Xov  came  ©ou,  for  0goy.  But 
this  conjecture  is  unsupported  by  any  authority.  Mr. 
Mill,  who,  in  his  most  valuable  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, has  collected  the  various  readings,  and  mentioned 
the  autliorities  by  'wYivcYv  evex^  oiv^  o^  l£em  is  supported, 
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informs  us  that  some  read  xu^/ou ;  others  xu^tov  xa/  0sou ; 
others^  0fcou.  Mr.  Mill,  who  had  access  to  judge  of  all  the 
manuscripts,  versions,  and  quotations  in  favour  of  each  of 
the  three,  has  no  difficulty  in  preferring  0£ou  as  the  best 
supported.  Griesbach,  the  latest  editor  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, prefers  xu^/oy,  and  says  it  is  supported  by  the  best 
and  most  ancient  manuscripts,  by  the  most  ancient  ver- 
sions, and  by  the  fathers.  There  is  not  any  reason,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  for  giving  up  our  reading,  sxxXriaia 
0Eou;  it  is  a  very  common  conjunction  of  words  in  the 
New. Testament,  and  God's  purchasing  the  church  with 
his  own  blood,  is  an  expression  fully  justified  by  the  per- 
fect union  between  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ. 
At  the  same  time,  as  xu^iou  appears  to  be  a  very  ancient 
reading,  which  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Irenaeus,  in  the  second  century,  the  present  reading,  how- 
ever probable,  cannot  be  certainly  known  to  have  been 
that  which  proceeded  from  the  apostle ;  and  no  man  who 
is  guided  purely  by  the  love  of  truth,  would  choose  to 
rest  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  upon  such  questionable 
ground. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  next  passage,  Rom.  ix.  5,  there  is 
no  difficulty  of  this  kind.  Upon  the  authority  of  Mill,  I 
say  that  all  the  manuscripts,  and  all  the  ancient  versions 
support  the  present  reading ;  and  Griesbach  does  not  pro- 
pose any  various  reading.  It  is  quoted  by  the  fathers 
both  before  and  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  as  a  clear  proof 
that  Christ  is  God.  And  there  does  not  appear  the  least 
ground  for  thinking  that  the  text  was  ever  read  in  any 
other  manner.  We  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  argue  from 
the  words  as  they  now  stand ;  and  the  only  question  is, 
what  is  the  true  interpretation  of  them?  Dr.  Clarke  says, 
that  the  Greek  words,  being  of  ambiguous  construction, 
admit  of  three  different  renderings ;  and  I  choose  to  quote 
him,  because  he  expresses  accurately  and  concisely  what 
others  have  spread  out  more  loosely..  "  They  may  signify 
either,  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came : 
God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever.  Amen :  or.  Of 
whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over 
all ;  God  be  blessed  for  ever,  Amen ;  or,  Of  whom,  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all  God 
blessed  for  ever,  Amen."     He  admits  that  the  third  ren- 
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dabkg  if  the  moet  obtiont.  Bat  he  indinei  to  pieiar  to 
t  either  the  flnt  or  aeooBd,  for  these  two  reaaont.'  1. 
EvXoTiirH  is  eppfied  in  Seriptore  to  God  the  Father,  ud 
ieems  to  have  been  nsed  bjr  the  Jewi  as  his  proper  name; 
for  the  High  Priest  said  to  Jesus  on  his  trid,  2»  ii  4  Xm^ 
ncfivkgroiu  wikoynnu.^  8,  i  wv  evuTWf  8m(  waa  genenuly 
nndentoodtobe  a  title  so  peenliar  to  Ood  the  Fadier;that 
it  eoaM  not  be  applied  to  the  Son,  irithont  danger  of  SabeOi* 
anism,  t.  &  of  confounding  the  penxm  of  the  Father  and  Boil 
Th^  are  Dr.  Clarke's  reasmis  for  preferring  either  of  Ate 
two  flnrt  renderings  to  the  third.  But  yon  will  obeerve 
the  present  craestion  is,  whether  these  two  titles  are  here 
applied  to  Cnrist  It  is  not  an  answer  to  this  qveation  ts 
say  that  they  are  commonly  applied  to  the  Father.  Fcnt  ji 
Is  possible,  and  there  may  be  verv  good  reasons  for  so 
doing,  that  names  and  titles  which  are  generally  a|ipn>> 
priated  to  the  Father,  shonld,  in  some  pfai^es,  be  given  to 
the  Son.  We  may  learn  from  sach  oceaskxml  apf^ea- 
tions  that  the  two  persons  are  eqiMd,and  yet  by  attendiiig 
to  the  dlserimipating  marks  wliich  the  Soriptares  ftmnsh, 
we  may  be  preserVed  from  the  danger  of  contbunding  tiien. 

It  remains,  then,  to  be  examined,  whether  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  words  warrants,  or  seems  t3  require,  that  these 
titles  be,  in  this  place,  applied  to  Christ.  In  order  to  judge 
of  this,  it  will  be  of  use  to  attend  to  the  four  following  ob- 
servations:— 

1.  The  first  observation  respects  the  clause  vo.  xocr 
0*0^X0.  The  apostle,  having  expressed  in  the  preceding 
verse  the  wannest  aifecdon  for  the  Israelites,  his  country- 
,men,  tm  (fuyytmvfjiAt)  xara  0ft|xa,  enumerates  in  the  4th 
verse  many  privileges  which  distinguished  his  nation  from 
-every  other ;  and  he  proceeds  in  his  enumeration  at  the 
beginning  of  the  5th,  w  o/  *iettrtp^  <<  Whosa  are  the  Fa- 
thers," t.  e.  Who  are  descended  from  the  patriarchs,  those 
venerable  names  that  are  found  in  Jewish  history,  s^  My » 
Xparog,  <<  and  frt)m  whom  is  descended  the  Christ."  The 
apostle  adds  a  limiting  clause,  ro  xara  ca^o^  secundum  id 
quod  pertinet  ad  camem,  which  implies  that  there  were 
circumstances  pertaining  to  the  Christ,  in  respect  of  which 
he  did  not  descend  from  the  Israelites.    Had  the  sentence 
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ended  here,  this  clause  would  have  been  a  warning  to  the 
reader  that  the  Christ  waft  not  xara  ^avra  f§  auratv ;  and 
the  reader  would  have  been  left  to  supply,  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  derived  from  other  sources,  what 
the  respects  are  in  which  the  Christ  did  not  descend  from 
the  Israelites. 

2.  But  you  will  observe,  that  the  sentence  does  not  ap- 
pear to  end  with  this  limiting  clause,  because  the  form  of 
the  subsequent  clause  refers  it  to  X^icro^.  6  mis  &  relative 
expression,  which  carries  you  back  to  the  preceding  nomi- 
native. This  kind  of  reference  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language.  And  it  is  used  by  this 
^aostle,  2  Cor.  xi.  31,  where  the  form  of  expression  is  ver^' 
similar. 

3.  You  will  observe  that  by  thus  referring  the  last 
clause  to  X^itfrcg  you  obtain  an  antithesis  to  ro  xara  (fa^xa, 
and  you  discover  the  reason  why  the  apostle  introduced 
that  restricting  clause,  viz.  that  the  same  person,  who  in 
one  respect  was  descended  from  the  Israelites,  was  also  God 
over  all,  and  in  that  respect  certainly  was  not  of  human. 
extraction.    It  is  a  most  satisfying  coincidence,  that  the 
connexion  of  the  two  clauses,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  one 
strictly  grammatical,  furnishes  that  very  information  con- 
cerning the  person  mentioned,  which,  without  this  con- 
nexion, you  would  be  obliged  to  derive  from  other  sources 
of  knowledge.     And  it  is  usual  with  the  apostle,  in  some 
such  manner  as  this,  to  complete  the  description  of  this 
person.     Rom.  i.  3,  4,  the  same  person  is  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  descendant  of  David.     He  was  visibly  the  descend- 
ant oi  David,  by  the  manner  of  his  birth :  He  was  demon- 
strated to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  that  attestation  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  gave  to  his  claim  when  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead ;  and  thus,  in  that  passage,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  apostle 
himself  frimishes  the  antithesis  to  the  restricting  clause, 
xara  tfa^xau 

4.  Observe  that  the  complete  description,  which  the 
apostle,  according  to  his  manner  in  other  places,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  expectation  raised  by  the  limiting  clause, 
here  gives  of  X^tirog  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  die  gene- 
ral scope  of  his  discourse  in  this  place.  He  wishes  to 
magnify  the  honours  of  his  nation ;  he  has  enumerated 
many  of  their  privileges ;  and  he  concludea  by  cravtLui% 
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all  of  them  with  the  mention  of  this,  that  he  who  is  God 
over  all,  when  he  assumed  the  human  fonn,  took  a  body 
from  the  seed  of  IsraeL 

These  four  observations  seem  to  constitute  a  strong  in- 
ternal evidence  in  favour  of  the  received  translation ;  and 
this  evidence  is  confirmed,  when  you  attend  to  the  conse- 
quences which  result  from  adopting  either  of  the  other  two 
renderings.     If  you  put  a  point  at  xora  (Rx^o,  yon   ob- 
tain the  tirst ;  ^^  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came :  God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever, — Amen." 
By  this  rendering,  the  information  concerning  X^itftog  is 
incomplete.     There  is  introduced  most  abruptly  a  doxo- 
logy  to  God  the  Father ;  and  the  form  of  expression  in 
this  doxology  is  not  classical.     For  6  uv  being  a  relative 
expression,  which  leads  you  back  to  a  preceding  word,  the 
participle  m  is  redundant  and  improper,  if  a  succeeding 
word,  &tog,  be  the  nominative  that  agrees  with  it.     If  yon 
put  a  point  at  varrcuv,  you  obtain  what  Dr.  Clarke  calls 
the  second  rendering;    "  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the 
flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all :  God  be  blessed  for 
ever.     Amen."     By  this  rendering,  the  information  con- 
cerning X^ioTog  is  more  complete,  and  wv  is  referred  to  a 
preceding  nominative.     But  still  there  is  the  abrupt  intro- 
duction of  a  doxology  to  a  Person  who  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  clause  ;  and  there  is  a  barrenness 
in  the  word  0fog,  which  in  this  situation  requires  to  be 
clothed  with  an  article,  o  Qsog  sv>jyy7}Tog,     It  is  further  to 
be  added,  that  the  earliest  Christian  writers  who  quote  this 
passage  appear,  by  the  course  of  the  argument,  to  under- 
stand it  as  a  plain  declaration  that  Christ  is  God  over  all, 
blessed  for  ever.     It  is  so   rendered  in  the  most  ancient 
versions,  and  the  possibility  of  another  interpretation  was 
not  suggested  till  the  sixteenth  century.     If  the  apostle, 
then,  did  not  mean  to  give  these  titles  to  Jesus,  he  employs 
a  form  of  expression,   in  which  the  natural  grammatical 
construction    of  the    words  misled    the  whole   Christian 
church  for  1500  years.     If  he  did  mean   to  give  them  to 
Christ,  then  not  only  is  this  Person  called  God,  but  the 
name  has  such  accompaniments  that  it  must  be  understood 
in  its  most  exalted  sense.     It  is  not  said  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed God  to  a  particular  district,  but  in  the  most  abso- 
lute  terms  that  he  is  God.    *  O  m  vk\  *K^\rm  0go^^  as  it  is 
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said  of  God  the  Father,  £ph.  iv.  6,  06o^  xa/  irarri^  crav- 
Tuvy  6  i^i  ffttvrwy.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  title  lytkor/Tfrpg, 
which  is  used  in  the  New  TestamcDt  as  the  name  of  the 
Most  High,  and  which  was  employed  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  the  Jews  in  their  adoration  of  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, 1  Chron.  xxix.  10,  EuXo^Tjr^;  s/,  Kt<^/6,  o  0sos  l0]^9j>. 
We  can  place  no  reliance  upon  the  language  of  Scripture, 
if  there  be  an  inferiority  of  nature  in  a  Being  thus  de- 
signed. And  the  very  purpose  of  the  expressions  here 
used  seems  to  be,  to  teach  us  that  every  notion  which  can 
be  conceived  to  be  implied  under  the  name  God  belongs 
to  this  Person  as  well  as  to  the  Father. 

4.  1  Tim.  iii.  16. — There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  reading  of  one  word  in  this  veree.  Two  of 
the  most  ancient  versions  of  the  Greek  Testament  render 
the  verse  as  if  0Mf  were  not  there.  One  Greek  MS.  has 
6  in  place  of  0sog;  another  has  og.  It  has  hitherto  been 
conjectured  that  0so(  is  an  interpolation  made  by  some 
zealous  Christian,  who  wished  to  add  this  verse  to  the 
other  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  But  you  will 
observe,  that,  if  the  word  be  6,  the  neuter  of  the  relative, 
the  antecedent  is  /ibt/tfnj^/ov,  t.  e.  the  Gospel ;  in  which  case, 
the  sense  of  several  of  the  clauses  will  be  forced  and  un- 
natural. The  Gospel,  **  manifested  in  the  flesh,  seen  of 
angels,  received  up  into  glory."  If  the  word  be  hg,  either 
the  masculine  of  the  relative,  or  the  pronoun  of  the  third 
person,  it  is  not  manifest  who  is  meant.  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom,  by  this  reading,  all  the  clauses  are  referred,  had 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse ;  and  it  is  not 
according  to  the  manner  of  a  perspicuous  or  grammatical 
writer,  to  oblige  his  readers  to  educe  an  antecedent  to  6^, 
out  of  the  amount  of  the  preceding  clause  /otsya  gtfr/  ro 
rr^g  eutfs^siag  fwffrrj^iov.  There  is,  thus,  interaal  evidence 
that  some  suJ3stantive  noun,  marking  the  person  spoken  of, 
is  the  nominative  to  the  succession  of  verbs ;  and  all  the 
Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  two  men- 
tioned above,  concur  in  reading  0sog  as  the  nominative. 
It  is  true  that  we  do  not  find  this  verse  formerly  quoted  in 
the  Arian  controversy  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
go  that  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  judging  by  early 
quotations  what  was  the  original  reading.  But  besides 
the  authority  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  NIS^.  'm  snxv^wN. 
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of  the  word  0sog,  there  is  this  further  evidence  for  lie 
genuineness  of  that  reading,  that  if  Bsog  he  the  nomina- 
tive, we  can  give  an  easy  explication  of  every  one  of  the 
clauses  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  analogy  of  focts^  and 
the  language  of  the  most  ancient  writers. 

Having  mentioned  the  M SS.  of  the  New  Testament,  I 
shall  notice,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  the  state  of  the  con- 
troverted word  in  the  Alexandrian,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  of  these  MSS.  There  has  been  some 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  age  of  this  manuscript.  Bnt 
there  appears  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  written 
in  the  fourth  century,  not  long  after  the  Council  of  Nice, 
by  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian  lady.  It  was  carried  from 
Alexandria  to  Constantinople.  It  was  given  by  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  to  Charles  I.  of  England.  It  is 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  a  fac  simik, 
i.e,  an  edition  in  which  the  form  of  the  letter  is  an  exact 
representation  of  the  original,  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Woide.  To  understand  his  description  of  the  controvert- 
ed word,  it  should  be  known  that  abbreviations  of  such 
words  as  frequently  occur  being  common  in  the  ancient 
MSS.  there  was  written,  instead  of  0goj,  the  Greek  capi- 
tal 0  and  (T,  with  a  line  above  the  two  lettei'^,  as  a  mark  of 
the  abbreviation.  Mr.  Woide  says,  "  While  I  am  writing, 
and  looking  at  this  place,  which  has  been  often  too  impru- 
dently touched  by  the  finger,  I  can  hardly  distinguish  any 
thing  but  the  short  line  of  abbreviation,  the  point  in  the 
middle  of  the  0  now  become  faint,  and  some  small  remains 
of  the  circle  round  the  point."  Bishop  Walton,  who  pub- 
lished a  Polyglott  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  who  has 
collected  the  various  readings  with  great  industry  and  fide- 
lity, and  who  has  mentioned  the  change  upon  this  word  in 
another  MS.  appears,  by  expressing  no  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  reading  of0go$in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  to  have 
found  it  there  in  his  time.  Bishop  Pearson,  the  very 
learned  author  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  says, 
that  all  the  transverse  line  was  even  then  so  faint,  that 
at  first  he  thought  the  word  was  6c,  yet,  upon  a  narrower 
inspection,  he  saw  marks  which  satisfied  him,  that  there 
had  been  such  a  line  ;  and  Mr.  Woide  says,  that,  on  first 
inspecting  the  manuscript,  he  agreed  in  opinion  with  Mill, 
aJthough,  as  the  (d  \a  ivovf  «\Hio§\.  VtvO\^  ^^^<;.ed^  he  can- 
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not  affirm  the  same  from  the  present  state  of  the  MS. 
From  this  induction  of  particulars,  it  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  most  learned  men  who  have  examined  this 
jsubject,  that  Bsog  is  the  genuine  reading  of  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  coeval  with  the  MS.  itself.  They  think  that 
the  reading  6g  arose  from  the  faintness  of  the  transverse 
line,  and  that  6g  was  changed  into  6,  because  the  neuter 
antecedent  fiwftni^m  did  not  admit  of  a  masculine  relative. 
I  observe  that  Griesbach  prefers  the  reading  og,  and  has 
introduced  it  into  the  text :  but  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  of 
former  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  supported,  as  they 
say,  both  by  the  Alexandrian,  and  by  other  very  ancient 
MSS. ;  and  you  will  observe,  that  if  0go(  be  the  genuine 
reading  in  this  passage,  it  affords  an  instance  not  only  of 
the  name  being  applied  to  Jesus,  but  of  its  being  applied 
to  him,  when  it  is  the  subject  not  the  predicate  of  a  pro- 
position. This  is  an  advantage  in  the  argument  for  the 
divinity  of  Jesus,  because  those  who  contend  that  he  is 
called  God  only  in  an  inferior  sense  of  that  word,  affirm 
that  the  word  may  be  predicated  of  him,  but  that  when  it 
is  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  it  is  always  the  name  of 
the  Father.  Dr.  Clarke's  1 1th  Proposition  is,  "  The  Scrip- 
tore,  when  it  mentions  God  absolutely  and  by  way  of 
eminence,  always  means  the  Person  of  the  Father,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  proposition."  The  reason 
of  the  rale  is,  that  when  the  word  is  predicated  of  Jesus, 
we  are  taught  by  this  very  circumstance,  that  it  is  predi- 
cated of  a  Person  different  from  the  Supreme  Being,  to 
give  it  certain  limitations ;  but  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  it  is  of  necessity  stated  absolutely,  without 
any  sign  of  limitation.  This  would  be  the  reason,  if  the 
Scriptures  did  make  such  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  this 
word*  But  here  is  an-  instance  in  direct  opposition  to  Dr. 
Clarke's  rule,  where  the  Father  cannot  be  meant,  because 
he  was  never  manifested  in  the  flesh,  where  the  person 
meant  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  is  stated  as  the  subject  of 
the  propositions  affirmed  concerning  this  person.  Dr. 
Clarke,  indeed,  aware  probably  that  the  present  reading 
cannot  upon  any  sufficient  grounds  be  rejected,  says  that 
it  is,  in  reality,  of  no  importance ;  for  the  sense  is  evident, 
that  that  person  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  whom  John, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel,  styles  Q«o;,    l&ul\.Vo&  \& 
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giving  up  his  own  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the 
predicate  of  a  proposition.  For,  in  John,  &tos  was  the 
predicate  ;  here  08O(  is  the  subject :  and,  therefore,  either 
the  distinction  wliich  he  made  in  his  11th  Proposition  is 
of  no  importance,  or  something  more  decisive  with  regard 
to  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  is  contained  in  this  passage 
of  Timothy  than  in  the  beginning  of  John's  Gospel. 

5.  1  John  V.  20.     In  some  manuscripts  and  versions, 
^^fov  is  inserted  afler  aXr,divov  in  this  verse.     This  is  of  no 
importance  to  the  sense.     But  there  is  a  controversy  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  last  clause;  and  that  you 
may  judge  wliether  it  is  most  natural  to  refer  it  to  the  Fa- 
ther, or  to  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  I  shall  give  two  interpreta- 
tions of  it,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Randolph. 
Dr.  Clarke's  is,  ^<  Tiie  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  has  en- 
lightened  the  eyes  of  our  understanding,  that  we  may 
know  the  true  God  ;  and  we  are  in  that  true  God  by  or 
through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.     This  God,  whom  the  Son 
has  given  us  an  understanding  to  know,  is  the  true  Grod, 
and  to  be  in  him  by  his  Son  is  eternal  life.     This  iis  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  the  way  to  eternal  life."  Dr. 
Randolph's  is,  This  Jesus  Christ,. who  hath  "given  us  an 
understanding  to  know  him  that  is  true,  is  the  true  God 
and  eternal  life."     By  this  interpretation,  ovrog  is  referred 
to  the  antecedent  immediately  preceding,  which  is  also 
the  principal  subject  of  the  whole  verse ;  the  tautology 
which   Dr.  Clarke's  paraphrase  fixes   upon  the   apostle, 
"  The  true  God  is  the  true  (jod,"  is  avoided  ;  the  strongest 
reason  is  given  for  our  being  in  the  true  God   by  Jesus 
Christ,  that  ho  himself  is  the  true  God,  and  so  cannot 
mislead  us :  and,  lastly,   no  more  is  affirmed  concerning 
Jesus  Christ  than  may  be  gathered  from  other  places  of 
John's  writings.     He  is  elsewhere  called  life.*     "  Eternal 
lifts"  it  is  said,  "  is  in  the  Son."f     He  is  called  God ;  he 
is  called  6  aXr,dmg.-\,     And  if  John  meant  to  teach  us  that 
he  who  is  call(Ml  (Jod  is  truly  God,  it  was  most   natural 
for  Jiim  to  join  this  adjective  to  the  substantive  when 
speaking  of  the  Son,   in  the  same  manner  as  when  speak- 
ing of  tlie  Father.     This  text  was  urged  in  the  Council  of 
Nice  against  the  Arians ;   and  they  did  not  deny  that 

•  1  John  i.  ^2.         -V  ^  5^^^  ^*  ^^-         t  ^v.  ui.  7,  14. 
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Jesus  Christ  is  here  called  the  true  God ;  but  contented 
themselves  with  saying,  that  if  he  was  truly  made  God,  he 
is  the  true  God ;  an  evasion  which,  joined  to  many  others, 
produced  the  insertion  of  the  term  ofjmuffios  in  the  ortho- 
dox creeds,  as  a  term  necessarily  implying  that  the  Son 
had  not  been  made  God,  but  is  essentially  God. 


SECTION  11. 


To  those  passages  in  which  the  name  of  God  is  given  to 
Jesus  Christ,  there  naturally  succeed  those  which  ascribe 
to  him  attributes  that  constitute  the  character  of  the  be- 
ing to  whom  that  name  belongs. 

The  passages  in  which  all  power  is  ascribed  to  Jesus 
are  innumerable;  and  they  are  various   and   strong   in 
point  of  expression.     But  to  the  argument  for  his  divinity 
that  is  derived  from  the  extent  of  his  power,  it  is  opposed 
by  the  Arian  system,  that  the  Almighty  is  the  sole  foun- 
tain of  all  the  power  that  is  exerted  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, that  we  behold  various  measures  of  power  commu- 
nicated to  the  creatures  with  whom  we  converse,  that  the 
purposes  of  the  divine  government  may  require  that  a 
degree,  infinitely  beyond  any  which  we  behold,  or  which 
we  can  conceive,  may  be  imparted  to  that  being  by  whom 
God  made,  by  whom  he  saves,  and  by  whom  he  is  to 
judge  the  world ;  but  that  as  all  the  power  in  heaven  and 
in  earth  which  is  given  to  Jesus  Christ  was  derived  from 
God,  it  redounds  to  the  honour  of  Him  from  whom  it 
proceeds,  and  does  not,  in  fair  argument,  prove  the  divi- 
nity of  him  by  whom  it  is  received.     This  argument  will 
appear  to  many  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  power  of  Jesus.     They 
will  think  it  not  likely  that,  if  Jesus  were  a  creature,  any 
exertions  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  would  be  de- 
scribed in  language  by  which  they  are  assimilated,  both  in 
the  greatness  and  in  the  facility  of  them,  to  those  of  the  Crea- 
tor. But  as  this  language  may  not  make  the  same  impression 
upon  every  mind,  and  as  it  was  acknowledged  by  Jesus, 
and  is  ofben  said  by  his  apostles,  that  he  received  ^ 
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power  from  God,  we  require,  in  arguing  from  the  attri- 
butes of  Jesus  to  hb  divinity,  some  attributes  which  do 
not  admit  of  the  same  communication  as  power  does,  some 
which  respect  rather  the  manner  of  his  being,  than  the 
extent  of  his  exertions. 

You  may  attend,  first,  to  the  time  of  his  being.    If 
Jesus  is  the  Creator  of  all,  it  follows  that  he  existed  before 
any  of  those  measures  of  time  which  are  deduced  from  the 
motion  or  succession  of  created  objects.     In  this  sense 
the  Arians  allow  eternity  to  Jesus,  saying  that  he  was  be- 
gotten ^^  ^avTMv  atumv.     But  the  Scriptures  do  not  admit 
of  any  equivocation  with  regard  to  this  attribute  of  Jesus, 
because  the  very  same  terms  in  which  the  eternity  of  Grod 
is  described  are  applied  to  him  ;  so  that  if  the  Scriptures 
are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  neither 
do  they  prove  the  eternity  of  the  Father.     The  ancients, 
all  of  whom  applied  the  description  of  wisdom  in  Proverbs 
viii.  to  that  person  whom  John  calls  Xo^o;,  argued  from  the 
similarity  between  Psalm  xc.  2,  '^  Before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth,  thou  art  God ;"  and  a  part  of  that 
chapter,  "  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  begin- 
ning, or  ever  the  earth  was."     If  we  consider  that  Christ 
b  only  a  beautiful  personification  of  wisdom,  we  shall  not 
admit  the  force  of  this  argument     But  there  are  plain  de- 
clarations to  the  same  purpose  in  the  book  of  the  Revela- 
lation.     And  you  will  observe  the  reason  why  in  that 
book  they  become  plain.     In  the  conversations  with  the 
apostles  which  the  Gospels  record,  Jesus  purposely  ob- 
scured his  divinity,  because  he  was  with  them  in  the  hu- 
man form.     But  when  Stephen,  before  his  martyrdom, 
"  looked  up  stedfastly  to  heaven,  he  saw  the  glory  of  (jod, 
and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God."     When 
Jesus  appeared  to  Paul  after  his  ascension,  "  there  was  at 
mid-day  a  light  from  heaven  above  the  brightness  of  the 
sun ;"  and  out  of  that  light  the  Lord  spake  to  Paul,  say- 
ing, "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest.**     In  both  in- 
stances, it  was  the  full  effulgence  of  the  Shechinah,  which 
every  Jew  regarded  as  the  visible  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence.     In  like  manner,  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation, 
Jesus  speaks  to  his  servant  John  from  heaven  in  his  Veri- 
fied state.     In  the  description  of  the  person  whom  John 
saw,  the  most  splendid  objects  in  nature  are  brought  tor 
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gether  to  convey  some  conception  of  his  mftjesty.  The 
brightness  of  the  sun  is  the  image  of  his  countenance ; 
his  eyes  are  like  a  flame  of  fire ;  in  his  hand  he  wields 
seven  stars ;  and  when  he  speaks,  it  is  not  the  weak  sound 
of  man's  voice ;  it  is  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  loud, 
continued,  and  impetuous.  The  manner  in  which  Jesus 
speaks  of  himself.  Rev.  i.  7,  8,  corresponds  most  properly 
to  this  description  of  his  Miyesty.  It  has'  been  doubted 
whether  the  person  speaking  in  the  8th  verse  is  the  Father 
or  the  Son.  But  you  will  find  when  you  consider  the 
whole  passage,  that  by  applying  this  verse  to  the  Father 
there  is  a  most  abrupt  change  of  person ;  whereas  the  con- 
text leads  us  to  consider  Jesus  Christ,  the  person  who  is 
described  in  the  7th  verse,  and  who  begins  to  speak  to 
John  at  the  11th,  as  giving  this  account  of  himself  in 
the  8th. 

The  only  reason  for  not  following  the  direction  of  the 
context,  in  applying  this  8th  verse  to  Jesus  Christ,  is  that 
the  two  last  titles  here  introduced  are  considered  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  Father.  But  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  this 
reason  proceeds  upon  a  mistake.  'O  ow,  xa/  6  9}v,  xo/  6  i^ofisHtgy 
is  indeed  used  in  the  4th  verse,  as  the  distinguishing 
chara<iter  of  the  Father.  But  it  is  known  by  the  learned 
that  the  amount  of  these  words  is  the  full  exposition  of  the 
name  Jehovah.  Now  we  found,  by  comparing  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  many  places  in  which  the  name  Je- 
hovah is  given  to  Jesus ;  and  our  Lord  seems  to  take  it 
to  himself  by  the  peculiarity  of  that  expression,  John  viii. 
58,  ff*^*  AQ^outfAyivea^oUfHOt  ryu  ijm,  but  tyu  u/uu,  ncunox^roy^, 
a  word  expressing  the  most  exalted  power  and  the  most 
universal  dominion,  the  sovereign  and  proprietor  of  all,  is 
used  occasi<mally  by  the  Septuagint  as  the  translation  of 
the  same  Hebrew  phrase  which  they  elsewhere  render, 
Lord  of  Hosts,  xu^iog  bwafum.  But  there  are  many  places 
in  the  CHd  Testament,  where  that  Hebrew  phrase  is  ap- 
plied to  the  angel  of  the  covenant ;  and  we  learned  from 
John  xii.  41,  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  which 
Isaiah  saw  was  the  glory  of  Christ.  The  application  then 
of  the  two  last  titles  to  Jesus  does  not  alR>rd  any  reason 
for  transferring  the  whole  verse  from  the  Son  to  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  the  two  first  titles  are  elsewhere  assumed  by 
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the  Son  as  his.*  "  I  am  the  first  and  the  last"  "  I  am 
A  and  n,  the  beginning  and  the  end,"  But  these  are  the 
very  descriptions  which  the  Father  gives  of  his  eternity. 
Isaiah  xliv.  6,  "I  am  the  first;  and  I  am  the  last;  and 
beside  me  there  is  no  God."  Isaiah  xliii.  10,  ^'  Before 
me  was  there  no  God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  af^er 
me ;"  titles  which,  both  by  their  natural  import,  and  by 
their  being  consecrated  as  the  description  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther, imply  that  a  being  to  whom  they  are  applied  had  uo 
beginning,  and  shall  have  no  end. 

As  the  existence  of  Jesus  is  thus  afiirmed  to  be  with- 
out beginning,  so  the  Scriptures  declare  that  it  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  change.  An  unchangeable  existence  is  the 
character  of  Him  "  who  is,  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come." 
And  the  same  thing,  which  is  clearly  implied  in  this  name, 
is  directly  expressed  in  that  part  of  Psalm  cii.  which  we 
found  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  first  chapter  ap- 
plying to  Jesus.  "  Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  fail 
not :  *'  and  to  this  corresponds  another  expression,  Heh. 
xiii.  8,  Jriaoug  X^ttfrog  y^g  tuu  fffifis^v  6  aurog,  xou  eig  rovg  ouwag. 
For  although  the  Arians  understand  these  words  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  un- 
changeable, yet  it  is  plain  that  this  is  a  figurative  sense  of 
the  words ;  that,  according  to  the  literal  interpretation, 
they  teach  that  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  in 
all  times,  past,  present,  and  future ;  that  this  literal  mean- 
ing is  the  only  sense  which  the  words  in  the  first  chapter 
will  bear ;  and  that  the  unchangeableness  of  his  person  is 
the  surest  foundation  of  the  unchangeableness  of  his  doc- 
trine. It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  who  attends  to  these 
things  to  believe  that  the  apostle,  in  commending  the 
steadfastness  with  which  Christians  ought  to  adhere  to  the 
faith,  would  choose  to  introduce  an  expression  which  so 
naturally  leads  his  hearers  to  ascribe  immutability  to  the 
author  of  that  faith,  if  Jesus  was  not  truly  exempt  fix)m 
all  the  vicissitudes  that  are  inseparable  from  created 
beings. 

An  existence  thus  without  beginning,  and  continued  in 
all  times  without  change,  is  represented  also  as  extended 
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through  all  space.    While  it  is  the  essential  condition  of  a 
creature  to  inhabit  the  spot  assigned  him,  or  to  change 
his  habitation  according  to  the  will  of  his  Creator,  and 
thus  to  be  only  in  one  place  at  one  time,  Jesus  says  of 
himself,  John  iii.  13, 6  ex  rov  ou^vw  xaraQa^g,  6  wog  rou  {x^»mmv 
0  uv  rv  r^  su^vfft :  -words  which,  according  to  tlieir  most  na- 
tural exposition,  imply  that  he  who  came  down  from  hea- 
ven is  in  heaven.     He  promises,  Matth.  xviii.  20,  o6  ya§  ii(ft 
duo  ti  T^et^  (f[imfyfi»ewi  eig  ro  sfMv  ovojfta,  sxs/  ufM  ev  fi*s<n^  aurwv.    He 
had  said  that  his  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  in  all  the 
world.     The  fact  has  corresponded  to  the  prophecy.    Yet 
here  is  his  promise,  that  in  every  place  where  his  disciples 
are  assembled,  there  he  is ;  and  in  like  manner  he  said  to 
his  apostles,  when  he  was  just  about  to  ascend,  Matt. 
^Exviii.  20,  ihoMj  tyu  fjA^  v/muv  nfii  leacng  rag  fifii^g,  ecag  rrig  (fijv- 
Tskuag  TOD  atcavog.    It  cannot  be  said  by  any  one  who  under- 
stands the  terms  which  he  uses,  that  omnipresence,  like 
power,  may  be  communicated  to  a  being  who,  in  some 
former  period  of  his  existence,  did  not  possess  it.     But 
even  this  assertion  is  precluded  by  the  Scriptures,  which 
ascribe  this  essential  attribute  to  Jesus  from  the  begin- 
ning, ra  leavra  ev  aOr^  (fuvstfrfixs ;  words  which  imply  that 
his  existence,  since  the  creation,  is  co-extended  with  his 
works. 

This  extended  existence  is  connected  with  the  conti- 
nued exercise  of  the  most  perfect  intelligence.  The  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  most  exalted  spirits  must  be  limit- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  bounds  of  the  space  which  they 
inhabit.  At  least  their  knowledge  of  any  thing  beyond 
that  space  cannot  be  immediate,  but  must  be  communi- 
cated to  them  by  other  beings,  or  acquired  by  investiga- 
tion. But  of  Jesus  Christ  it  is  said,  that  he  knoweth  all 
things  ;  that  he  knows  that  God  who  is  incomprehensible 
to  man ;  that  he  knows  what  is  in  man.*  His  knowledge 
extends  to  that  region  which  is  removed  from  the  eyes  of 
mortals,  and  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  which  the 
Almighty  reserves  to  himself  as  his  prerogative.  "  Thou, 
even  thou  only,"  says  Solomon,  1  Kings  viii.  89,  "  know- 
est  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men."  "  I  the  Lord," 
says  the  Almighty,  Jer.  xvii.  10,  "  search  the  heart,  I  try 

•  Matt.  ad.  27.     John  ii.  «i4,  ^. 
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the  reins/*  But  Jesus,  who,  while  he  was  upon  earth, 
had  discovered  in  numberless  instances  his  knowledge  of 
the  heart,  claims,  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  this  di- 
vine prerogative  as  his  own,  Rev.  ii.  23,  ^'  All  the  church- 
es shall  know,  or/  vyut  ufM  6  s^uvwy  ys^^^  xcts  xa^dmi," — 
And  there  is  a  description  of  6  Xo^o^  rou  0mu,  Heb.  iv.  12, 
13,  which  all  the  ancients  apply  to  Christ  the  Word,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  the  Word  is  ^'  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents,  of  the  heart :  and  that  there  is  no 
creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight.** 

Thus  we  find  the  Scriptures  ascribing  to  Jesus  an  ex- 
istence without  beginning,  without  change,  without  limi- 
tation, and  connected,  in  the  whole  extent  of  space  which 
it  fills,  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  perfect  intelligence. 
,  These  are  the  essential  attributes  of  Deity.  Meastures  of 
power  may  be  communicated ;  degrees  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  may  be  imparted  to  created  spirits  :  but  our  coa- 
ceptions  of  God  are  confounded,  and  we  lose  sight  of  every 
circumstance  by  which  he  is  characterized,  if  such  a  man- 
ner of  existence  as  we  have  now  described  be  common  to 
him  and  any  creature.  When  we  recollect  that  the  per- 
son to  whom  this  manner  of  existence  is  ascribed  is  the 
Creator  of  the  world  ;  that  by  him  all  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Deity  and  the  human  race  has  been  carried  on 
from  the  beginning ;  that  in  the  Old  Testament  he  often 
bears  the  incommunicable  name  Jehovah,  and  that  in  the 
New  Testament  he  is  called  God,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  word  :  when  we  lay  together  these  things,  which  are 
the  premises  that  have  been  established,  the  conclusion 
appears  to  be  c-ear.  The  Scriptures  mean  to  teach  us 
that  this  person  is  God  :  and  this  conclusion  will  be  con- 
firmed when  we  find  that  in  Scripture  he  is  worshipped  as 
God. 


SECTION  III. 


This  remaining  ground  of  argument  upon  the  subject  of 
our  Saviour  s  divinity  it  is  proper  that  I  should  state 
fully,  on  account  of  the  different  opinions  to  which  it  has 
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given  occasion,  and  the  extent  of  some  of  the  discussions 
in  which  the  different  opinions  have  been  supported. 

It  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  reason  that  worship,  which 
is  the  humblest  expression  of  entire  veneration,  and  of  a 
sense  of  dependence,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  It  was  the  character  of  heathen  idolatry 
that  even  those,  who  believed  in  one  Being  far  exalted  in 
power  and  dignity  above  every  other,  gave  to  inferior 
deities  testimonies  of  respect  and  submission  the  same  in 
kind  with  those  which  he  received.  It  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  law  of  Moses  to  form  a  people,  who,  instead  of 
going  after  other  gods,  and  bowing  down  before  them, 
should  confine  their  worship  to  the  one  Lord,  the  God  of 
Israel. — Hence  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  abound 
with  descriptions  of  the  vanity  of  idols  :  the  Almighty  is 
there  known  by  the  name  Jealous,  claiming  worship  as 
his  incommunicable  right ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  in- 
stitution is  thus  expressed  by  Isaiah  xlii.  8 :  "  I  am  the 
Lord,  that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to 
another."  This  spirit  of  the  law  seems  to  be  incorporated 
•into  the  Gospel,  since  our  Lord,  upon  being  tempted  by 
the  devil  to  worship  him,  says,  "  Get  thee  hence,  Satan  ; 
for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."*  And,  upon  being  ask- 
ed, Which  is  the  first  commandment  of  all  ?  f  he  began 
his  answer  thus  :  "  The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is, 
Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord." 

Upon  a  comparison  of  these  quotations,  it  seems  to  be 
obvious  that  our  Lord  meant  to  exclude  every  other  being 
firom  a  competition  with  the  Lord  God,  either  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  or  in  that  expression  of  those  affections, 
which  is  commonly  called  worship.  Yet  the  Apostle  to 
the  Hebrews,  i.  6,  applies  to  Jesus  Christ  these  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  "let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him." 
Our  Lord  says,  John  v.  23,  "  that  all  men  should  honour 
the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father  ; "  words  which 
may  imply  an  equality  in  the  degree,  and  a  sameness  in 
the  expressions  of  honour.  The  Apostle  to  the  Philippi- 
ans  ii.  10,  says,  "  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow."     During  our  Lord's  intercourse  with  his 

•  Matt  iv.  10.  t  Mark  xii.  29. 
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apostles,  the  astonishment  excited  in  their  breast  by  some 
of  his  works  produced  expressions  of  reverence,  which 
implied  at  least  a  momentary  apprehension  of  his  divine 
character ;  and  as  he  was  carried  up  from  them  into  hea- 
ven, "  they  worshipped  him."  ♦  The  last  words  of  the 
martyr  Stephen  were,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit 
Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  f 

The  Epistles  contain  many  petitions  which  are  directly 
addressed  to  Jesus,  and  in  which  his  name  is  conjoined 
with  that  of  God  the  Father.  In  the  book  of  the  Revela- 
tion Jesus  receives  the  adoration  of  all  the  host  of  heaven. 
The  twenty-four  elders,  who  fell  down  before  him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne,  fell  down  before  the  Lamb  also ;  and 
John  heard  every  creature  in  heaven  saying,  "  Blessing 
and  glory  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever."J 

The  Christian  church,  following  these  examples  in 
Scripture,  introduces  the  name  of  Jesus  into  the  earliest 
doxologies  that  are  recorded.  Me^  ou  (foi  dc^A^  xcu  r^  cvyi(f> 
'TviVfMCrt,  and  Zo/  do^a,  xai  r(f)  (fu)  ircudi  IfjifWf  xat  rtf)  ayt(f)vm- 
/Mccr/f  are  forms  found  in  the  writings  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
one  of  the  apostolical  fathers  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer  of  Poly  carp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  which  is  preserved  in 
a  letter  from  the  church  of  Smyrna,  giving  an  account  of  his 
sufferings  in  the  second  century,  runs  thus :  Itjcou  X^iffrov 
ro-j  aycczriTcv  dou  rraibog'  5/  ou  6oi  ffvv  avrtfj  sv  'rvevfJLari  ayiuj  ^^a 
zuf  vjv,  xa/  iig  rovg  /rnXkovrag  aiuvag.  A/nriv,  These  doxolo- 
gies of  Clemens  and  Polycarp  were  not  peculiar  to  them, 
but  were  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  church  in  their 
days ;  and  from  this  venerable  authority  is  derived  that 
form  of  words  which  appears  to  have  been  used  through 
all  the  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  and  is  often  repeated 
in  the  English  liturgy,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Pather,  and  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost." 

This  account  of  the  early  doxologies  is  confirmed  by 
Pliny,  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  when,  speaking  of  the  Christians,  he  says, 
"  Affirmabant  banc  fuisse  summam  vel  culpae  suae, 
vel  erroris,  quod  essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  con- 
venire  ;  carmenque  Christo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invi- 

•  Luke  xxiv.  5^*  -^  XcX%  VC\.  b^,^^.  +  Rev.  v.  13. 
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cem.'**  And  Eusebius  appears  to  be  describing  this  carmeny 
or  <<  the  psahns,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,"  of  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  speaks,  £pL  y.  19,  when  he  says  in  the 
fourth  century,  4'0(X/£iO/  xa/  oibou  aJbiKfm  otfra^Tn  wro  neiftrm 
y^afucau^  rov  Xo^ov  rou  Osou,  rov  X^/tfrov  vfitvovift  ^ioXo/ouvrs(.f 

Although  the  Christians,  in  the  earliest  times,  honoured 
the  memory  of  martyrs  by  meeting  at  the  places  where 
iJiey  had  suffered,  by  celebrating  the  anniversary  days  of 
their  martyrdom,  and  by  recommending  the  imitation  of 
their  example,  they  distinguished  most  scrupulously  the 
lionours  which  they  paid  to  mortals  from  the  worship 
which  is  due  to  God.  For  their  principle,  as  it  is  express- 
ed at  a  later  period  by  Origen,  was  this,  '^  God  only  is  to 
be  worshipped :  other  beings  may  be  rifMjg  a^ia  ou  fiiv 
xou  9rgQ^wri<Kug  xo/  as^tffjiiou"  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  distinction,  the  two  verbs  nr^odTLMmv  and  ^Qsff6ou  are 
iised  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the  second  century  to  ex- 
press the  homage  which  belongs  to  the  Son  and  the  Spirit, 
as  well  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  Father.  When  the 
Christians  were  charged  with  atheism,  because  they  did 
not  worship  idols,  Justin  Martyr  answered,  '^  We  acknow- 
ledge that  we  are  atheists  in  respect  of  those  who  are  com- 
monly called  gods,  but  not  in  respect  of  the  true  God,  the 
Father  of  all ;  both  him,  and  the  Son  who  came  from  him, 
and  the  prophetical  Spirit,  ctQofiteQa  tuu  'jr^o<txvvovfLiVy  Xoycfj  xai 
ctXnhicf  Ti/A(avTBg"1f. 

The  particulars  which  I  have  mentioned  may  suffice  as 
ft  specimen  of  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  I  do  not  propose  to  entangle  myself  in  that 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  particular  pas- 
sages, which  Dr.  Priestley's  hasty  and  superficial  History 
of  Early  Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ  has  occasioned. 
It  appears  to  me  that  his  inaccuracy  has  been  completely 
exposed  by  his  able  and  learned  antagonists,  and  that  the 
more  carefully  any  one  examines  the  records  which  are 
preserved  in  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  he  will  be  the 
more  frilly  satisfied  of  the  following  points :  that  although 
a  few  individuals  had  begun,  even  then,  to  disseminate 
other  opinions  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  yet  the 

•  Plin.  Epist.  Lib.  X.  97. 
t  Eus.  Hist  Ecc.  Lib.  Y.  cap.  28. 
!  j:  Apol.  Prima,  p.  11. 
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great  body  of  the  Christian  church  considered  him  as  en- 
titled to  receive  the  same  worship  with  the  Father,  and 
were  accustomed,  in  different  parts  of  their  public  services 
of  devotion,  to  ascribe  this  worship  to  him  ;  that  his  title 
to  this  worship  was  in  their  minds  connected  with  the  di- 
vinity of  his  nature ;  and  that  the  principle  upon  which 
their  practice  rested  was  the  same  which  is  expressed  in 
the  fourth  century  by  Cyril,  who,  when  the  Christians 
were  accused  by  the  Emperor  Julian  of  worshipping,  like 
the  Heathen,  a  dead  man,  thus  answered :  '^  We  do  not 
make  a  god  of  a  man,  but  we  worship  him  who  is  essen- 
tially God,  and  on  that  account  is  fit  to  be  worshipped."* 
•  This  being  the  principle  upon  which  the  Christian 
church  from  the  earliest  times  had  worshipped  our  Sa- 
viour, when  the  Arians,  in  the  fourth  century,  avowedly 
taught  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  creature,  and  yet  joined  witii 
other  Christians  in  worshipping  him,  Athanasius,  and  all 
those  writers  who  held  the  received  opinion  concerning 
his  Person,  charged  them  with  idolatry,  the  same  in  kind 
as  that  which  was  practised  among  the  heathen.  Their 
argument  was  this.  Heathen  idolatry  did  not  consist  in 
ascribing  the  same  dignity  and  rank  to  all  the  multiplicity 
of  gods  who  wero  worshipped  ;  for  the  cosmogony  of  the 
philosophers,  which  always  exhibited  some  theory  of  the 
gods  as  a  branch  of  the  system  of  nature,  generally  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  supposition  of  there  being  6/5  aygyvjjros, 
'/Ml  'jToWoi  yBvv7}Toi ;  and  the  popular  traditionary  theology 
of  the  poets  and  the  vulgar  exalted  the  Father  of  gods  and 
men  far  above  the  other  objects  of  worship.  But  heathen 
idolatry  consisted  in  this,  that  the  same  kind  of  worship 
was  paid  to  deities  who  were  acknowledged  to  be  inferior 
and  produced,  as  to  that  Being  who  was  called  supreme; 
and  that  men,  proceeding  gradually  in  this  prostitution  of 
that  which  belongs  exclusively  to  one  unoriginate  Intelli- 
gence, came  to  worship  animals  which  had  their  birth  up- 
on earth,  and  even  inanimate  objects,  which,  however 
splendid  or  useful,  are  confessedly  the  workmanship  of 
some  mind.  This  is  the  very  account  of  the  idolatry  of 
the  heathen  which  the  Apostle  Paul  gives,  Rom.  i.  25, 
when  he   says,  EffeQaff^riaav  xas  iXar^iuffav  rp  xriffn  'jrcc^a  to\> 
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KTiaaunu ;  not  as  in  our  translation,  "  worshipped  and 
served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator ;"  but,  '<  by  the 
side  of  the  Creator,  along  with  him."  But  these  words,  in 
which  the  apostle  most  accurately  describes  the  practice  of 
the  heathen,  may  be  literally  applied  to  the  Arians.  For 
in  their  zeal  to  maintain  the  honour  of  God  the  Father, 
they  had  represented  him  as  having,  by  an  act  of  his  will, 
produced  out  of  nothing  that  glorious  being  who  is  called 
the  Son,  and  after  having  thus  separated  the  Son  from  the 
Father,  as  far  as  a  creature  is  necessarily  separated  from 
the  Creator,  they  worshipped  this  creature,  sXarosvffav  rri 
KTiffu  cnz^  ro9  xTtttavra.  It  is  true  that  the  heathen  wor- 
shipped many  created  beings  in  conjunction  with  one  su-  * 
{jreme,  whereas  the  Arians  only  worshipped  one :  but  this 
circumstance  did  not  constitute  any  essential  difference 
between  them.  The  principle  upon  which  the  Arians 
worshipped  Christ  was  so  far  from  being  repugnant  to  the 
worship  of  other  created  beings,  that  it  naturally  led  to 
this  extension  of  worship.  For,  as  Athanasius  reasons,  if 
Christ  is  worshipped  on  account  of  the  superior  eminence 
of  his  glory,  it  follows  that  every  inferior  being  ought  to 
worship  its  superior ;  aXX*  oux  sariv  outm^  TCTiffjUMri  ya§  xriff/JM 
o'jT^otfK'j  vg/,  otXXa  KTitrfia  Qiov.* 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  Athanasius  and  the  writers 
of  his  day,  when  they  accused  the  Arians  of  idolatry,  for 
worshipping  a  being  whom  they  considered  as  a  creature. 
The  answer  which  was  then  made  to  the  charge  is  not  ex- 
tant, for  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Arians  are 
lost.  But  if  we  may  judge  of  their  answer  from  the  re- 
plies of  their  adversaries,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
with  that  which  is  found  in  the  writings  of  those  who  in 
later  times  have  held  their  opinions. 

The  modern  Arians  attempt  to  vindicate  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  idolatry  by  making  a  distinction  between 
the  worship  which  they  pay  to  God  the  Father,  and  that 
which  they  pay  to  the  Son :  the  former  they  call  supreme 
divine  worship,  the  latter,  inferior  religious  worship.  You 
will  find  amongst  the  tracts  of  Mr.  Thomas  Emlyn,  a  sin- 
cere and  zealous  assertor  of  Arian  principles  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  treatise,  entitled,  A  Vin- 

.  *  Athan.  Orat.  II.  ^^ 
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dioation  of  the  woreliip  of  the  Lord  Jesus  on  Unitarian 
principles.  The  plan  of  the  treatise  is  to  show,  that  su-^ 
preme  divine  worship  is,  in  Scripture,  neither  given  nor 
required  to  be  given  to  Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  inferior  k-> 
ligious  worship  of  him,  which  the  Scriptures  allow  and 
command,  does  not  intrench  upon  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  God ;  and  that  as  this  mark  of  honour  to  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  which  the  Scriptures  expressly  warrant,  cannot 
be  called  will-worship,  so  it  does  not.  afford  any  sanction 
to  Pagan  or  Popish  idolatry.  A  distinction  of  the  same 
kind  is  the  subject  of  several  of  those  propositions  in  which 
Dr.  Clarke  sets  forth  what  he  calls  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  and  this  is  his  manner  of  stating  it.  **  Su- 
preme honour  or  worship  is  due  to  the  person  of  the  Fa- 
ther singly ;  and  all  prayers  and  praises  ought  primarily 
or  ultimately  to  be  directed  to  the  person  of  the  Father: 
the  honour  which  the  Scriptures  direct  to  be  paid  to  the 
Son  is  upon  account  of  his  actions  and  attributes  relative 
to  us,  in  accomplishing  the  dispensation  of  God  towards 
mankind,  and  must  always  be  understood  as  redounding 
ultimately  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

The  Roman  Catholics  employ  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween supreme  and  inferior  worship,  in  vindication  of  their 
worshipping  angels,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  departed  saints. 
They  have  marked  the  distinction  by  Xar^g/a,  and  douXudy 
two  words  which  were  used  promiscuously  in  ancient 
times,  but  which  are  carefully  separated  in  the  Church  of 
Home ;  the  first  being  employed  to  express  that  worship 
which  belongs  to  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  all ;  the  second,  to  express  that  inferior  wor- 
ship which  it  appears  to  them  lawful  and  fit  to  yield  to 
beings  created  by  God.  They  admit,  that  the  practice  of 
the  heathen  deserves  the  severest  condemnation,  because 
it  was  uh(tiko>jx.T^ita,  i,  e,  idololatria,  giving  the  highest  wor- 
ship to  idols ;  but  they  contend  that  no  part  of  their  prac- 
tice deserves  the  name  of  idolatry,  because  it  is  only  doiAiia 
which  they  pay  to  any  of  the  creatures  whom  they  worship. 

It  is  of  no  importance  in  the  present  argument  to  in- 
vestigate at  what  period  of  the  Christian  church  the  dis- 
tinction of  these  two  words  was  invented.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  distinction  was  unknown  to  the  apostle  Paul ;  for, 
speaking  of  the  hea\^e\i)  \i^  «ji.^^  m  ^ixft^loAe^  €Xar§gy<ray  ni 
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xrMtf  mtffn  rof  xrtfavra;^  in  another,  »dwjiKBv$an  roig  /JUfi 
•fum  mnfi  Sfo/^.f  Athanasius,  and  the  writers  of  his  day, 
a]^>ear  to  have  followed  the  Scripture  in  the  promiscuous 
use  of  the  two  words ;  and  the  whole  train  of  reasoning 
which  they  employ  against  the  Arians  shows  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  tluit  distinction  betwixt  supreme  and  in- 
ferior worship,  which  the  two  words  have  been  employed 
to  mark*  The  fallacy  of  the  distinction  has  been  fully 
exposed  by  the  learned  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  in  several 
places  of  his  works,  and  particularly  in  his  Discourse 
concerning  the  Nature  of  Idolatry.  It  is  touched  upon 
occasionally  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  in  his  valuable  work,  en- 
titled The  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe  ;  and  it  is 
stated  at  great  length  and  with  much  perspicuity,  by  Dr. 
Waterland,  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  by  the  other 
writers  whom  the  revival  of  the  Arian  controversy  in  the 
last  century  has  called  forth  in  defence  of  the  ancient  &dth 
of  the  church. 

The  arguments,  opposed  by  the  Athanasian  writers  to 
the  answers  by  which  the  Arians  endeavour  to  exculpate 
themselves  from  the  charge  of  idolatry,  may  thus  be  stated 
in  few  words.  There  is  no  intimation  in  Scripture  of 
any  distinction  between  supreme  or  ultimate,  and  infe- 
rior or  relative  worship.  On  the  other  hand, worship, 
which  is  the  expression  of  that  veneration  and  that  sub- 
mission of  soul  which  are  due  to  God,  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  consisting  of  certain  outward  acts,  such 
as  adoration,  prayer,  offering  sacrifice,  burning  sacri- 
fice, burning  incense,  and  making  vows  ;  all  which  acts 
are  clearly  discriminated  from  expressions  of  the  respect 
due  to  creatures.  Instead  of  allowing  these  acts  of  wor- 
ship to  be  performed  to  creatures  upon  this  provision  that 
they  ultimately  tend  to  his  glory,  the  Almighty  hath  cho- 
sen to  guard  the  honour  of  his  great  name,  by  claiming 
them  as  exclusively  his  own ;  and  we  are  not  left  to  dis-> 
tinguish  an  act  of  worship  performed  to  a  creature,  from 
the  same  act  performed  to  the  Creator,  by  the  difference 
of  intention,  the  different  degrees  of  esteem  which  accom- 
pany the  act ;  but  we  are  required  to  follow  the  precise 
rule  laid  down  in  Scripture,  according  to  which  the  wor- 

•  Rom.  i.  25.  t  Gal.  \\.  %. 
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ship  of  a  creature  never  can  agree  with  the  worship  of  the 
Creator,  but  is  directly  opposite  to  it,  being  an  invasion  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  character 
which  Paul  gives  of  the  heathen,  is,  idwkiwiart  m^  fjon  putu 
oMtti  Sfo/^;  and  Christians,  says  one  Father,  return  to 
heathenism,  nj  xrnni  m^MtvacrXf xo»rc;  rov  ^xxKi  0foi'.  ^  Either^ 
therefore,"  say8  another,  *<  let  the  Arians  cease  to  worship 
him  whom  they  call  a  creature,  or  cease  to  call  him  a  crea- 
ture whom  they  worship,  lest,  under  the  name  of  worship, 
they  be  found  to  commit  sacrilege." 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  argument  upon  both  sides  io 
the  Arian  controversy,  with  regard  to  the  worship  of 
Christ.  I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  form 
which  this  subject  has  assumed  in  the  Socinian  contro- 
versy. 

When  Socinus,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
revived  that  opinion  which  had  been  broached  by  a  few 
individuals  in  the  first  century,  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
man,  he  did  not  so  far  depart  from  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  to  deny  that  Christ  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped.    But  having  represented  the  title  of  Christ  to 
worship,  as  founded  upon  that  universal  dominion  with 
whicli  he  was  invested  after  his  resurrection,  Socinus  en- 
deavoured to  show,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  Scripture 
of  our  Saviour's  being  worshij)ped  prior  to  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  all  the  instances  of  worship  paid  to  him 
posterior  to  that  period  have  a  reference  to  the  glory  and 
power  to  which  he  was  then  exalted  in  consequence  of  the 
actions  which  he  had  done  upon  earth  ;  and  he  maintain- 
ed that,  independently  of  any  positive  precept,  the   king- 
dom which  our  Lord  received,  and  the  authority  which 
he  continues  to  exercise  in  relation  to  us,  create  an  obli- 
gation upon  Christians  to  worship  him.     Several  of  those, 
who  held  the  same  opinion  with  Socinus  concerning  tlie 
person  of  Christ,  did  not  agree  with  him  in  this  speculation. 
They  contended  that  if  Christ  be  merely  a  man  he  never 
can  be  entitled  to  ^uy  other  kind  of  honour  than  that 
which  is  due  to  human  excellence,  and  that  no  degree  of 
exaltation  is  a  sufficient  warrant  to  his  disciples  for  as- 
cribing to  him  that  worship  which  belongs  to  God.     So- 
cinus did  not  perceive  or  did  not  choose  to  admit  that  this 
was  a   consequence  w\\\cVi  ttowed  from  his   principles. 
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There  k  extant  in  his  works  a  dispute  between  him  and 
Franciseus  Davides,  upon  this  subject  The  dispute  end- 
ed, like  most  others,  without  changing  the  opinion  of 
either  of  the  parties ;  Socinus  continued  to  inveigh  against 
those  who  refused  to  worship  Christ;  and  he  gave  his 
cfMisent  that  Franciseus  Davides  should  be  suspended  from 
his  public  ministry,  merely  for  his  teaching  that  Christ 
ought  not  to  be  worshipped. 

But  there  is  so  manifest  a  repugnancy  between  the  wor- 
ship of  Christ  and  the  pure  principles  of  Socinianism,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  authority  to  preserve  this  branch 
of  the  practice  of  Socinus  amongst  those  who  received  and 
followed  out  his  system.  Accordingly  Dr  Priestley,  Mr. 
Lindsey,  and  all  the  Socinians  of  the  last  century,  who  call 
themselves  Unitarians,  have  openly  disclaimed  the  worship 
of  Christ.  While  they  profess  the  highest  veneration  for 
the  name  of  Socinus,  they  consider  his  zeal  for  defending 
the  worship  of  Christ  as  either  an  accommodation  to  esta- 
blished opinion,  which  he  judged  prudent  at  the  first  in- 
troduction of  h|s  system,  or  as  a  degree  of  prejudice  and 
weakness  of  which  even  his  mind  was  unable  to  divest  it- 
self: and  they  remove  what  they  call  an  imperfection 
which  adhered  to  the  first  sketch  of  the  Socinian  doctrine, 
by  avowing  as  their  principle,  that  religious  worship  is  to 
be  ofi*ered  to  one  God  the  Father  only,  as  his  incommuni- 
cable honour  and  prerogative.  Their  chief  objections 
tp  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  amount  to  this, 
that  it  contains  prayers  addressed  to  JeSus  Christ ;  and 
their  practice  in  their  meetings  is  to  avoid  every  form  of 
words  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  is  an  object  of  worship. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  modem  Unitarians  vindi- 
cate this  practice,  appear  to  derive  considerable  advantage 
firom  the  difierent  acceptations  of  'jr^o(fxvvt(a,  the  word  which, 
both  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
translated  worship.  It  sometimes  marks  adoration,  and 
sometimes  nothing  more  than  that  prostration  of  the  body 
which  was  common  in  eastern  countries  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  a  superior.  It  is  used  in  this  last  sense  by  Hero- 
dotus,* and  even  in  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  1  Chron. 
xxix.  20,  we  read,  "  that  all  the  congregation  bowed  down 

^  Herod.  Polym.  133. 
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their  heads,  and  worshipped  the  Lord  and  the  king,"  u  €• 
they  bowed  their  bodies  in  testimony  of  reverence  both 
for  the  God  and  for  the  king  of  Israel.  Nay,  in  one  of  our 
Lord's  parables^  Matt  xviii.  26,  it  is  said,  that  the  servant 
falling  down  before  bb  Master,  <<  «^tfexuvw  awrt^i.*^  But  the 
advantage  which  the  Unitarians  derive  from  this  ambiguous 
use  of  the  Greek  word  is  more  apparent  than  real.  For 
besides  that  circumstances  will  almost  always  clearly  indi- 
cate whether  the  action  marked  by  ^^odXi/vso)  expresses,  in 
that  duse,  religious  homage,  or  merely  the  highest  degree 
of  civil  respect,  we  derive  our  warrant  for  worshipping 
Christ  not  simply  from  the  application  of  that  word,  but 
from  a  variety  of  acts  which,  although  they  are  by  no 
means  implied  in  the  literal  sense  of  v^%mi(ay  go  to  make 
up  the  general  notion  of  worship,  and  in  which  there  is 
nothing  equivocal.  We  say  that  there  are  in  Scripture 
many  instances  of  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer,  being 
addressed  to  Jesus,  all  of  which  imply  a  conviction  in  the 
worshippers  that  his  knowledge  and  power  are  not  limit- 
ed, and  that  he  is  everywhere  present :  and  from  these 
instances,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  command  to  hen- 
our  him  even  as  we  honour  the  Father,*  and  with  the  re- 
velation of  the  glory  of  his  character,  and  his  relation  to 
us,  we  infer  that  it  is  not  only  lawful  but  proper  for  Chris- 
tians to  worship  him. 

The  Unitarians  endeavour  to  invalidate  this  conclusion 
])y  a  laboured  attempt  to  explain  the  Scriptures  in  a  con- 
sistency with  their  own  system.  They  say,  that  the 
thanksgivings  which  we  quote  are  mere  effusions  of  grati- 
tude ;  that  the  prayers  are  only  wishes ;  that  the  invoca- 
tion of  Stephen  in  the  book  of  Acts  and  the  doxologies  in 
the  book  of  the  Revelation  were  addressed  to  Jesus  when 
he  was  present,  and  do  not  warrant  us  to  pray  to  him  or 
praise  him  when  he  is  absent.  It  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  detail  of  their  criticisms.  But  if  you  take  the  in- 
stances of  worship  being  paid  to  Jesus,  which  Dr.  Clarke 
lias  very  fairly  collected  in  his  Scripture-Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  read  at  the  same  time  the  commentaries  up- 
on these  texts,  which  Mr.  Lindsey  has  inserted  in  the  se- 
quel to  his  Apology,  and  in  a  separate  dissertation  upon 
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this  subject,  you  will  have  an  excellent  specimen  of  that 
kind  of  Scripture-criticism  which  the  Socinians  are  often 
obliged  to  employ  in  defence  of  different  parts  of  their 
system,  and  which,  in  giving  a  sense  of  Scripture  far  from 
being  obvious,  requires  such  an  expense  of  ingenuity  as 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof 
that  their  opinions  are  not  founded  in  Scripture. 

The  controversy  between  the  Athanasians,  the  Arians, 
and  the  Socinians,  upon  the  points  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  may  be  thus  shortly  stated.  The  Athanasian 
syllogism  is,  none  but  God  ought  to  be  worshipped :  Je- 
sus Christ  is  worshipped  in  Scripture  ;  therefore  he  is  God. 
The  Arian  syllogism  is,  supreme  worship  is  due  to  God, 
but  inferior  worship  may  be  paid  to  a  creature :  It  is  only 
inferior  worship  that  is  paid  to  Jesus  Christ  in  Scripture ; 
therefore,  although  he  be  worshipped,  he  is  a  creature. 
The  Socinian  syllogism  is,  none  but  God  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped :  Christ  is  not  God  ;  therefore  all  the  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  seem  to  ascribe  worship  to  him,  are  to 
be  explained  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  consistent  with  this 
conclusion.  The  Socinians  adopt  the  major  proposition 
of  the  Athanasian  syllogism,  that  Christ  is  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped.    The  Arians  deny  it. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Arians  attempt  to  evade  the 
force  of  the  major  proposition  is  by  a  distinction  which, 
we  say,  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Socinians  attempt  to  evade  the  force  of  the 
minor  proposition  is  by  a  kind  of  criticism  which,  we  say, 
does  violence  to  Scripture.  If  it  shall  appear  to  you,  up- 
on examining  the  subject,  that  we  are  right  in  saying  so, 
you  will  be  struck  with  the  simplicity  and  consistency  of 
the  Athanasian  system.  According  to  that  system,  the 
Scriptures  having  ascribed  to  Jesus  the  names,  the  attri- 
butes, and  the  actions  of  God,  and  having  expressly  de- 
clared that  he  is  God,  give  us  a  practical  proof  that  those, 
whom  the  Spirit  guided  into  all  truth,  considered  him  as 
God,  by  their  paying  him  that  worship  which  the  Scrip- 
tures declare  to  be  the  incommunicable  prerogative  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Here  is  a  chain  of  argument  in  which 
nothing  appears  to  be  wanting.  All  the  parts  of  it  hang 
together,  and  support  one  another.  It  produced  a  con- 
viction of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  iiitbeismv^^Qi^Xjkft'sfe 
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to  whom  it  was  first  proposed ;  and  the  antfaoritj  of  ex- 
ample,  the  respect  which  it  is  natoral  for  us  to  pay  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  were  placed  in  a  most  favourable 
situation  forjudging,  is  thus  superinduced  to  warrant  that 
conclusion  which  the  declarations  of  Scripture  appear 
to  us  to  establish,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  essentidly 
God. 


\ 
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It  is  one  part  of  the  third  opinion  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  that  he  is  truly  God.  But  the  whole  history  of 
his  life  exhibits  him  as  a  man ;  and  the  constant  language 
of  Scripture  upon  this  head,  which  has  led  the  Socinians 
to  consider  him  as  merely  a  man,  is  the  ground  of  the 
other  part  of  the  third  opinion  concerning  his  person,  that 
he  is  not  only  truly  God,  but  also  truly  man. 

The  proofs  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  found  in  the 
Scriptures  are  obvious  to  the  plainest  understanding ;  and 
whatever  difficulties  may  occur  to  those  who  attempt  to 
speculate  upon  the  subject,  the  opinion  itself  has  been  ge- 
nerally held  in  the  Christian  church.  Although  Jesus 
upon  some  occasions  assumes  this  exalted  title,  ''  the  Son 
of  God,"  he  generally  calls  himself  by  a  name  most  signi- 
ficant of  his  humanity,  "  the  Son  of  Man."  We  found  by 
an  analysis  of  the  beginning  of  John*s  Gospel,  that  <*  the 
Word,"  who  "  in  the  beginning  was  with  God,  and  was 
God,"  is  called  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  read  elsewhere  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  was  "wearied  with  his  journey,"* 
that "  he  was  hungry,"  f  that "  he  ate  and  drank,"  J  that  his 
soul  was  "exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death," §  that 
"  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he 
rose  from  the  grave."  || 

These  propositions,  so  opposite  to  one  another,  imply  a 
corresponding  difference  of  nature  in  the  person  concern- 
ing whom  all  of  them  are  affirmed.  There  is  an  illusion 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  if  he  who  made  the  worlds, 
and  he  who  "  was  an  hungered,"  is  not  the  same  person  ; 
and  yet  we  have  seen  that  he  who  made  the  worlds  was 
God,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  who  was  an  hungered 

•  John  iv.  6.  f  Mark  xi.  12.  t  ^^^^  ^^'  1*^ 

$  Matthi  xzvL  38.        ||  John  xix.  xx. 
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was  man.  The  inference  thus  clearly  drawn,  from  laying 
different  passages  together,  is  confirmed  by  an  examina- 
tion of  those  places  which  present  in  one  view  the  divine 
and  the  human  nature  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  three  following. 

John  i.  14.  Kat  6  Xo/o^  <fo^^  syiwro.  The  Socinians,  in 
conformity  to  their  interpretation  of  the  first  part  of  the 
chapter,  imderstand  this  phrase  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  the  reason  or  wisdom  of  God  resided  in  the  man 
Jesus  Christ,  and  might  thus  figuratively  be  said  to  have 
become  flesh.  But  all  those,  both  Athanasians  and  An- 
ans,  who  consider  Xoyog  in  the  first  verse  as  denoting  a 
person,  must  understand  what  is  here  said  of  him  as  mean- 
ing, ''  this  person  became  flesh,  or  was  incarnate."  And 
all  that  is  said  of  the  >joyog  in  the  former  verse  may  be 
applied  to  the  person  who,  at  a  certain  time,  became 
flesh. 

PhiL  ii.  6,  7,  8.  The  apostle  is  recommending  to  Chris- 
tians humility  from  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  '<  Let 
this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  or- 
der to  explain  what  mind  was  in  Christ,  or  what  degree 
of  humility  he  exhibited,  the  apostle  describes  two  differ- 
ent states  of  Christ,  one  which  he  resigned,  and  another 
to  which  he  submitted ;  and  his  humility  consisted  in  de- 
scending from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  first  state  is  ex- 
pressed by  this  phrase,  6g  iv  f/^o^<pr^  (e>io\j  vrra^y^cov.  The  So- 
cinians,  who  do  not  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  ever  was  in 
any  state  more  dignified  than  that  of  a  man,  have  no  other 
mode  of  explaining  this  phrase,  but  by  applying  it  to  those 
extraordinary  displays  of  divine  wisdom  and  power  whicli 
Jesus  exjiibited  upon  earth,  and  by  which  he  who  was 
merely  a  man,  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  to  be 
God.  But  this  interpretation,  besides  that  it  is  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  import  of  the  phrase,  inverts  the 
order,  and  impairs  the  force  of  the  whole  passage.  It  re- 
presents the  /!Ji*o§<pr}  0fcOL>  as  posterior  to  the  xgkW(r/g,  and  the 
humility  of  Christ  as  consisting  purely  in  this,  that  he  did 
not  employ  his  extraordinary  powers  in  preserving  his 
life.  Whereas  the  fio§<pr)  0gou  appears  intended  by  the 
apostle  to  represent  a  state  prior  to  the  xgvwtr/g,  by  which 
means  the  whole  of  Christ*s  appearance  upon  earth  be- 
comes an  example  of  humility. 
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T^e  Arians,  who  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  often  appeared 
under  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  person,  and  by  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  employ  these  appearances  to  explain  this 
phrase,  **  Who,  being  before  his  incarnation  in  the  form  of 
God,  appeared  during  his  life  in  the  form  of  a  man."  The 
Athanasians,  who  believe  that  Jesus  is  essentially  God, 
understand  by  fiofpri  0sou  ,  not  a  character  which  he  occa- 
sionally personated,  but  those  glories  of  the  divine  nature 
which  from  eternity  belonged  to  him,  which,  in  reference 
to  the  phrase  used  in  the  4th  verse,  may  be  called  ra  saurou, 
and  which  correspond  to  the  concluding  clause  of  the  6th 
verse,  ro  uvai  tffa  0s^.  Whether  the  Arian  or  Athanasian 
interpretation  of  fM^<pfi  &£ou,  be  adopted,  Jesus  Christ  did 
display  great  humility  in  becoming  a  man.  But  the 
Arians  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  their  system  with  the 
second  clause  of  the  6th  verse.  They  cannot  adopt  our 
translation,  "thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,"  because  that  clearly  implies  that  he  was  once  equal 
with  God,  and  that  he  considered  this  equality  as  his 
right,  which  he  was  not  under  any  obligation  to  resign. 
They  translate  the  clause,  therefore,  thus,  "  He  did  not 
look  upon  the  being  honoured  equally  with  God,  as  a 
prize  to  be  snatched,  eagerly  laid  hold  of.  He  did  not 
covet  it."  Dr.  Clarke  has  defended  this  translation  with  the. 
ability  of  a  scholar ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  as  far  as  a^^aytim 
fiyriffaro  is  concerned,  with  success.  For  whether  we 
consider  these  two  words  in  themselves,  or  compare  the 
few  places  of  other  authors  where  they  occur,  it  appears 
more  natural  to  render  them,  "  thought  it  a  prey  of  which 
he  was  eager  or  tenacious,"  than  "  thought  it  a  robbery." 
But  if  you  read  the  perspicuous  able  commentary  which 
Bishop  Sherlock  has  given  in  the  first  three  parts  of  his 
discourse  on  this  text,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  discourses,  you  will  perceive  that,  although 
the  Arians  are  delivered  from  that  direct  contradiction  to 
their  system  which  the  translation  in  our  Bible  bears,  yet 
even  their  own  translation  does  not  give  any  essential  sup- 
port to  their  system.  For  to  nvai  ttra  08^  refers  to  the  same 
thing  with  fJi^pri  086u,  and,  being  set  in  opposition  to  the 
appearance  of  a  creature  which  Christ  assumed,  implies 
an  essential  equality  with  God.  But  if  he  had  no  right 
to  this  equality,  it  is  a  strange  instance  of  humility  iXk 
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Christ,  that  he  had  not  the  presumption  to  lay  hold  of  it 
Whereas  if  he  had  a  right,  his  not  eagerly  retaining  it, 
but  laying  aside  the  appearance  of  it,  was  the  greatest 
humility.  So  that  the  apostle's  ailment  turns  upon  the 
right  of  Christ  to  be  like  God ;  and  the  only  difference 
created  by  the  two  translations  is  this — accoiding  to  our 
translation,  the  last  clause  of  the  6th  rerse  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  description  of  the  prior  state  of  Christ :  acc(»d- 
ing  to  Dr.  Clarke  s,  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  description 
of  his  humiliation.  You  will  perceire  the  course  of  the 
apostle's  argument  in  the  following  paraphrase :  "  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  before  he  appeared  upon  earth,  waa  in  the 
form  of  God,  u  e.  possessed  all  the  glories  of  the  divine 
nature,  was  not  tenacious  of  this  equality  with  God,  did  not 
consider  it  as  a  thing  to  be  eagerly  grasped,  but  emptied 
himself.  He  could  not  cease  to  be  God,  but  he  divested 
himself  of  those  glories  which  constitute  the  form  of  God, 
having  taken  the  form  of  a  servant.  Had  he  appeared  as 
an  angel>  this  would  have  been  taking,  in  respect  of  God, 
the  form  of  a  servant ;  and  therefore  it  is  added  as  the 
specific  description  of  that  form  of  a  servant  which  he  took, 
having  become  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  although  he 
retained  the  nature  of  God,  yet,  as  to  outward  appearance 
or  fashion,  being  found  by  those  who  sought  to  take  away 
his  life,  such  as  man  is,  he  humbled  himself  so  far,  that, 
when  he  had  power  to  retain  his  life,  he  surrendered  it, 
and  submitted  to  an  ignominious  death/' 

By  this  natural  iiiterpretation,  the  succession  of  propo- 
sitions contained  in  this  passage  teaches  us  that  the  same 
person  who  was  God  became  man ;  and  since  he  who  was 
once  God  must  be  always  God,  the  nature  of  God  being 
unchangeable,  it  follows  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  both 
God  and  man. 

The  same  thing  is  intimated  less  clearly,  but  with  a 
little  attention  it  will  appear  not  less  exclusively,  in  the 
third  passage,  Heb.  ii.  14,  16.  The  apostle  is  giving  a 
reason  why  the  Captain  of  Salvation  took  part  of  flesh  and 
blood.  The  reason  is,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power 
to  die,  because  his  death  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  our 
deliverance  from  death.  But  as  nobody  thinks  of  giving  a 
reason  why  a  man  should  be  a  man,  the  apostle's  giving  a 
reason  why  Christ  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood  implies 
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that  this  was  not  the  necessary  condition  of  his  being,  but 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  choice ;  and  therefore  it  follows  not 
only  that  he  existed  before  he  made  the  choice,  but  that 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  different  choice,  t.  e.  that 
he  existed  in  a  state  which  admitted  of  his  choosing 
a  more  splendid  appearance,  had  he  so  inclined.  That 
this  state  was  superior  to  the  condition  of  angels,  is  made 
plain  by  the  16th  verse,  the  most  literal  and  proper  ren- 
dering of  which  is,  ''  For  truly  he  lays  not  hold  of  angels, 
but  he  lays  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,''  o^v,  upon  ac- 
count of  his  making  which  choice,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  in  all  things  be  made  like  his  brethren.  Now, 
whether  ^  laying  hold  of  angels"  implies,  as  the  Socinians 
are  fond  of  interpreting  the  phrase,  <'  helping  angels," 
because  they  do  not  suppose  that  Christ  had  it  in  his 
power  to  be  like  an  angel :  or  whether  it  means,  accord- 
ing to  our  translation,  laying  hold  of  them,  so  as  to  assume 
their  nature  and  form,  the  phrase  is  very  improper,  un- 
less the  Being  to  whom  it  is  applied  was  so  far  superior  to 
angels,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  pass  by  them  or  not, 
to  lay  hold  of  them  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  And  this  Be- 
ing, who,  in  his  antecedent  state  of  existence  was  superior 
to  angels,  it  is  here  said,  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  men ;  and  because  he  was 
thus  made  in  ail  things  like  them,  they  are  called  his 
brethren. 

11  le  review  of  these  three  passages  suggests  the  whole 
of  the  argument  upon  this  subject,  which  may  be  thus 
stated  in  a  few  words.  The  names,  the  characters,  the 
actions,  and  the  honours  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Jesus 
Christ :  the  affections,  the  infirmities,  and  the  sufferings  of 
man  are  also  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ ;  therefore  in  him 
the  divine  and  human  natures  were  united,  or  the  same 
Person  is  both  God  and  man. 

It  would  seem  that  this  inference  should  be  admitted 
by  all  those  who  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  plain  declara- 
tions of  Scripture :  and,  had  Christians  rested  in  this  in- 
ference, there  could  not  have  been  much  variety  of  opi- 
nion upon  the  subject.  But  when  men  began  to  speculate 
concerning  the  manner  of  that  union  which  the  Scriptures 
teach  us  to  believe,  they  soon  went  &r  beyond  the  mea- 
sure of  information  which  the  Scriptures  afford.     They 
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multiplied  words  without  having  dear  ideas ;  their  meati- 
iDg  being,  in  this  way,  never  perfectly  apprehended  by 
themselves  was  readily  misunderstood  by  others ;  and  the 
controversies  upon  this  point,  which,  at  the  beginning, 
involved  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  de- 
generated at  last  into  a  verbal  dispute,  conducted  with 
much  acrimony  in  the  mere  jargon  of  meti^hysics. 

Those  sects  who  considered  Jesus  as  merely  a  man, 
whatever  was  the  date  of  their  existence,  or  whatever  were 
the  numbers  that  embraced  their  tenets,  escaped  by  the 
simplicity  of  their  system  from  this  controversy.  But  the 
great  body  of  Christians,  who  learned  from  Scripture  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man,  differed  widely  in  their 
speculations  as  to  the  manner  of  reconciling  the  opposite 
descriptions  of  his  Person ;  and,  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  dispute  was  of  much  importance,  because  it 
turned  upon  the  reality  of  the  two  natures,  or  the  per- 
manency of  their  union. 

In  the  history  of  this  controversy  our  attention  is  first 
engaged  by  the  opinion  of  the  Gnostics.  All  the  Gnos- 
tics agreed  in  considering  the  Christ  as  an  emanation  from 
the  Supreme  Mind,  an  ^Eon  of  the  highest  order  sent  from 
the  Pleroma,  L  e*  the  space  inhabited  by  those  spirits  who 
had  emanated  from  the  Supreme  Mind,  to  deliver  the  hu- 
man race.  But  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  sys- 
tem was  the  inherent  and  incorrigible  depravity  of  matter, 
all  of  them  agreed  also  in  thinking  it  impossible  that  so 
exalted  a  spirit  was  truly  and  permanently  united  to  a 
gross  material  substance.  Some  of  them,  therefore,  sup- 
posed that  Jesus,  although  made  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
was  not  really  a  man  ;  that  the  body  which  the  Jews  saw 
was  either  a  phantasm  that  played  upon  their  senses,  or,  if 
it  had  a  real  existence,  was  a  spiritual  substance,  not  formed 
of  the  same  corruptible  materials  with  our  bodies,  standing 
in  no  need  of  those  supplies  which  it  seemed  to  receive, 
and  incapable  of  those  sufferings  which  it  seemed  to  en- 
dure. Those  Gnostics,  who  considered  Jesus  as  a  man 
only  in  appearance,  are  known  by  the  name  Aoxijrcu. 
Other  Gnostics,  who  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
mere  phantasm  of  a  body  with  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 
followed  the  more  substantial  system  of  Cerinthus,  who 
held  that  Jesus  oi  ^^2.^^\)cl  \)^&  ^  \svaja  born  like  other 
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Aien,  and  not  distkiguished  from  his  countrymen^  till  he 
was  thirty  years  of  i^e,  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  in- 
nocence of  his  life  ;  that  when  he  came  to  John  to  be  bap- 
tized, that  exalted  iEon  called  the  Christ  descended  upon 
him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  a 
dove  descends,  and  continued  to  inhabit  his  body  during 
tiie  period  of  his  ministry ;  that  the  person  called  Jesus 
Christ  Was  a  man,  all  whose  actions  were  directed  by  the 
iEon  who  dwelt  within  him,  but  that  when  he  was  deliver- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  the  Christ  returned  to  the 
Pleroma,  and  Jesus  was  left  to  suffer  and  to  die. 

It  is  a  tradition  derived  from  the  earliest  Christian 
writers,  that  the  Apostle  John  lived  to  witness  both  these 
branches  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  and  that  he  wrote  his  Gos- 
pel and  his  Epistles  on  purpose  to  correct  their  errors ; 
and  this  tradition  is  very  much  confirmed  by  our  observ- 
ing that  by  means  of  the  continual  reference  which  his 
writings  bear  to  the  tenets  that  were  then  spreading 
among  Christians,  we  are  able  to  derive  from  them  the 
clearest  proofs  both  of  the. divinity  and  of  the  humanity  of 
our  Saviour.  Thus,  in  his  Gospel,  as  he  begins  with  de- 
claring "  the  word  was  God,*'  so  he  says  at  the  I4th  verse, 
"  the  word  was  made  flesh :"  and  in  his  1st  Epistle,  v. 
20,  as  he  says  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  This  is  the  true  God,"  so 
he  bears  his  testimony  both  against  the  Cerinthians,  who  se- 
parated Jesus  from  the  Christ,  (ii.  22,)  and  against  the  Do- 
cetae,  who  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  truly  a  man.  (iv. 
2,  3.)  The  phrase  used  in  the  last  of  these  passages, 
*'  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,"  furnishes  an  argu- 
ment which  Dr.  Horsley  has  urged  with  his  wonted  acute- 
ness  against  the  modem  Unitarians.  The  argument  is 
this:  Unless  the  words  "  in  the  flesh"  are  mere  exple-^ 
lives,  they  limit  the  words  "  is  come  "  to  some  particular 
manner  of  coming.  This  limitation  either  is  nugatory,  or 
it  presumes  a  possibility  of  other  ways  of  coming.  But  it 
was  not  possible  for  a  mere  man  to  come  otherwise  than 
in  the  flesh ;  therefoi*e  Jesus  Christ  is  more  than  man. 
And  thus  in  this  proposition  <<  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,"  the  denial  of  which  John  makes  a  mark  of  Anti- 
christ, there  is  an  allusion  both  to  the  divinity  and  to  the 
kicamation  of  our  Saviour. 

While  the  general  principles  of  the  Gnostics  lad  IW^ 
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to  deny  the  reality  of  Christ*3  body,  it  is  the  character  of 
that  system  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Apollina- 
rian,  to  ascribe  to  our  Saviour  a  true  body,  but  not  a  hu- 
man soul.    We  have  reason  to  -  believe  that  the  ancient 
Arians,  who  held  Christ  to  be  the  most  exalted  spirit  that 
had  proceeded  from  God,  considered  this  spirit  as  per- 
forming the  functions  of  a  human  soul  in  the  body  which 
it  assumed,  so  that,  as  in  all  mere  men,  there  is  the  union 
of  a  body  with  a  human  soul,  there  was  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  union  of  a  body  with  an  angelical  spirit 
Apollinaris  did  not  hold  .the  distinguishing  tenet  of  Anus. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Athanasius,  himself  an  able  and  zeal- 
ous assertor  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.     But  he  conceived 
that  the  most  natural  way  of  explaining  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God  was  to  consider  the  Godhead  as  supply- 
ing the  place  of  a  soul,  and  the  body  which  the  Godhead 
animated,  as  in  all  respects  like  the  bodies  of  other  men ; 
and  as  this  system  appeared  to  degrade  the  Godhead,  by 
subjecting  it  to  all  the  sensations  of  a  human  soul,  Apol- 
linaris endeavoured  to  obviate  the  objection  arising  from 
this  degradation,  by  recurring  to  a  distinction  well  known 
in  the  ancient   Greek  philosophy ;  a  distinction   between 
'^vX'^i  ^^^  sensitive  soul  which  man  has  in  common  with 
the  other  animals,  and  vovg,  the  rational  soul  by  which  he 
is  raised  above  them.     Apollinaris  held  that  Christ  as- 
sumed, together  with  a  body,  the  •<i^v^yj,  or  principle  of 
animal  life ;  but  that  he  did  not  assume  the  vovg,  the  prin- 
ciple of  thought  and  reason,  because  all  the  offices  which 
belong  to  this  higher  power  were  in  him  performed  by  the 
Godhead. 

The  modern  Arians,  who,  in  the  last  century,  have  re- 
vived the  ancient  tenet,  that  Christ  the  Word  is  an  exalted 
angel,  incline  to  adopt  the  Apollinarian  system.  It  ap- 
pears to  them  superfluous  to  place  the  spirit  of  an  angel 
and  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  the  same  body ;  and  they  say, 
that  the  easiest  explication  of  this  phrase,  "  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,"  that  which  preserves  the  most  proper  unity 
of  person,  and  renders  Jesus  Christ,  strictly  speaking,  one 
intelligent  agent,  is  this,  that  the  spirit  of  the  angel,  who 
is  called  the  Word,  inhabited  and  animated  a  human  body. 
The  modem  Arians  defend  this  Apollinarian  system  by  the 
following  arguments.    As  the  body  is  the  only  part  of  hu- 
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man  nature  which  we  perceive,  and  as  we  are  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  manner  of  the  union  between  body  and  mind, 
the  name  man  is  properly  applied  to  every  being  which 
possesses  a  human  body,  performing  its  functions  under  the. 
guidance  of  a  spirit,  whatever  the  origin  or  rank  of  that 
spirit  be :  and,  accordingly,  those  inhabitants  of  heaven 
who  appeared  frequently  under  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  angels  who  appeared  at  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  are 
called  men,  because  they  had  the  appearance  of  men,  al- 
though it  was  never  supposed  that  they  had  a  human  soul. 
The  Scriptures  speak  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  of  his 
being  made  flesh,  of  his  taking  part  of  flesh  and  blood  : 
they  never  speak  of  his  taking  a  soul ;  and  all  the  phrases, 
in  which  the  soul  and  spirit  of  Christ  are  mentioned,  do 
not  denote  diflerent  parts  of  the  same  person,  but  are  He- 
brew idioms  which  mean  nothing  more  than  Christ  him- 
self. 

The  answers  to  these  arguments  of  the  modern  Arians 
which  readily  occur  are  the  following :  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  not  truly  a  man,  unless  he  assumed  that  kind  of  spirit 
which  is  characteristical  of  the  human  species ;  that  man 
is  what  he  is  by  his  mind  more  than  by  his  body ;  and 
that  if  our  Lord  stooped  to  the  external  form,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  disdain  to  connect  himself  with  the 
spiritual  inhabitant ;  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the 
transient  appearances  of  angels  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
the  permanent  complete  humanity  manifested  in  the  words, 
the  actions,  and  the  suflerings  of  him  who  '*  dwelt  among" 
men ;  and  that  the  expressions  of  Scripture  referring  to 
the  soul  of  Christ  are  so  many,  and  repeated  in  such  a  va- 
riety of  forms,  that  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  Jesus  is 
enigmatical  and  illusory,  unless  he  was  truly  a  man  in  re- 
spect of  his  soul  as  well  as  in  respect  of  his  body. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  our  habits  and  modes  of 
thinking  suggest,  and  which  the  Athanasians  and  Socini- 
ans  of  our  days  conspire  in  opposing  to  the  Apollinarian 
system.  But  there  is  another  argument  which  was  con- 
sidered in  ancient  times  as  a  more  effectual  refutation  of 
the  Apollinarian  system  than  any  that  I  have  mentioned. 
It  was  universally  believed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  that  there  is  a  place  for  departed  spirits, 
where  the  souls  of  the  righteous  rest  in  joy  and  hope,  al- 
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though  they  «re  not  put  in  possession  of  the  complete  hap" 
piness  of  heaven,  until  they  are  reunited  to  their  bodies  at 
the  last  day.  This  place  was  called  Hades,  hell,  a  word 
which,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  denoted  originally  not  a 
state  of  punishment,  but  merely  the  habitation  of  departed 
spirits,  as  the  grave  is  the  receptacle  of  the  body.  Of  this 
place  David  was  supposed  to  speak  in  Psalm  xvi.  *^  For 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither  wilt  thou  suf* 
fer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption ;"  and,  as  the  Apostle 
Peter  expressly  applies  these  words  to  Jesus,  Acts  ii.  31, 
when  he  says,  <^  David,  seeing  this  before,  spake  of  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  nei- 
ther did  his  flesh  see  corruption,''  it  was  believed  on  this 
authority,  that  when  the  body  of  Christ  was  committed  to 
the  grave,  his  soul  went  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits, 
and  remained  there  till  his  resurrection.  But  if  the  soul 
of  Christ  went  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  it  follows 
that  he  had  a  complete  human  soul,  and  was  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  respect  of  his  body,  made  like  his  bre- 
thren. For  the  -vj/u;^??,  the  sensitive  soul  of  animals,  does 
not  enter  that  place  :  the  Godhead  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  confined  there ;  and  therefore  it  could  be  no- 
thing but  the  vou^,  the  reasoning  soul,  which  the  Apol- 
linarian  system  denied  to  Christ,  that  ^v^aited,  in  the  same 
place  with  other  souls,  the  resurrection  of  his  body. 

When  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  second  of  those  which  are  called  gene- 
ral councils,  condemned  the  opinion  of  Apollinaris,  they 
declared  that  they  considered  Christ  as  being  ovre  a-^vy^^oi, 
ours  avovvy  and  that  they  did  not  hold  aTsXri  rriv  rrjg  capxa; 
oixovQfiiaVf  Le.  that  they  believed  him  to  be  truly  and  com- 
pletely a  man.  The  church  did  not  long  rest  in  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  truth  which  the  Scriptures  seem  to 
teach  upon  this  subject,  but  soon  began  to  speculate  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  this  complete  human  nature 
is  united  with  the  Godhead,  and  from  their  speculations 
upon  this  incomprehensible  point  there  arose  different 
sects,  whose  peculiar  tenets  are  still  retained  in  some  parts 
of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  the  business  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  to  trace  the  origin  and  the  progress  of  these 
sects.  I  shall  content  myself  with  marking  their  distin- 
guishing opinions,  atid,  viv?>\fe^d  o^  attempting  to  follow 
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them  through  the  labyrinth  of  metaphysics,  in  which  they 
contended  with  one  another,  I  shall  barely  suggest  the  ge- 
neral views  upon  which  the  different  opinions  proceeded. 

Nestorius,  who  had  been  taught  to  distinguish  accu- 
rately between  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ,  was 
offended  with  some  expressions  commonly  used  by  Chris- 
tians in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  which  seemed 
to  destroy  that  distinction,  and  particularly  with  their 
calling  the  virgin  Mary  ^soroxog,  as  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  Godhead  to  be  born.  His  zeal  provoked  opposition ; 
in  the  eagerness  of  controversy  he  was  led  to  use  unguard- 
ed expressions ;  and  he  was  condemned  by  the  third  of 
the  general  councils,  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in  the  year 
431.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  opinions  of  Nes- 
torius,  if  he  had  been  allowed  by  his  adversaries  fairly  to 
explain  them,  would  have  appeared  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  established  by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  that 
Christ  is  one  person,  in  whom  two  natures  were  most 
closely  united.  But  whatever  was  the  extent  of  the  error 
of  Nestorius,  from  him  is  derived  that  system  concerning 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  which  is  held  by  a  large  body 
of  Christians  in  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  other  regions  of  the 
east,  and  which  is  known  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  west  by  the  name  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Nestorians  is  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  as- 
scribing  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  the  weakness  of  huma- 
nity ;  and  therefore  they  distinguish  between  Christ,  and 
God  who  dwelt  in  Christ  as  in  a  temple.  They  say  that 
from  the  moment  of  the  virgin's  conception  there  com- 
menced an  intimate  and  indissoluble  union  between  Christ 
and  God,  that  these  two  persons  presented  in  Jesus  Christ 
one  v^oifojiroVf  or  aspect,  but  that  the  union  between  them  is 
merely  an  union  of  will  and  affection,  such  in  kind  as  that 
which  subsists  between  two  friends,  although  much  closer 
in  degree. 

Opposite  to  the  Nestorian  opinion  is  the  Eutychian, 
which  derives  its  name  from  Eutyches,  an  abbot  of  Con- 
stantinople, who,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  in 
his  zeal  to  avoid  the  errors  of  Nestorius,  was  carried  to 
he  other  extreme.  Those  who  did  not  hold  the  Nestorian 
opinions  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  '*  one  in- 
4tamate  nature"  of  Christ    But  Eu^ches  used  this  phrase 
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in  sock  a  maimer  as  to  appoir  to  teadi  tlMtthe 
tore  of  Christ  was  absortied  in  the  dirine,  and  that 
body  had  no  real  eiistenee.  This  0|Mnioa  vas  eondemned 
in  the  vear  451,  by  the  eouncil  of  Chakedon,  the  fiMirtfa 
general  eouncil*  which  dedared*  aafthe  finth  ofthecalhoUc 
churchy  that  Christ  is  one  penon ;  that  in  this  unity  of 
person  there  are  two  natures,  the  dhrine  and  the  human; 
and  that  there  is  no  change,  or  mixture,  or  confusion  of 
these  two  natures,  but  that  each  retains  its  distinguishing 
properties.  The  decree  of  Chalcedon  waa  not  uniTenaUy 
submitted  to*  But  many  of  the  successors  of  Eutyches^ 
wishing  to  avoid  the  palpable  absurdity  which  was  ascribed 
to  him,  of  supposing  that  one  nature  was  absorbed  by  an- 
other, and  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  that  unity 
which  the  Nestorians  divided,  dedared  their  fisuth  to  be, 
tliat  in  Christ  there  is  one  nature,  but  that  this  nature  is 
twofold  or  compounded. 

From  this  tenet,  the  meaning  of  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  explain,  the  successois  of  Eutyches  derive  the  name  of 
Monophysites ;  and  from  Jacob  Baradaeus,  who  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  was  a*  zealous  and  successful  preacher  of 
tli(^  system  of  the  Monophysites,  they  are  more  conmionly 
known  by  the  name  of  Jacobites.  The  Monophysites  or 
Jacobites  are  found  chiefly  near  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ; 
they  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  Nestorians  ;  and  al- 
tliough  they  profess  to  have  corrected  the  errors  which 
were  supposed  to  adhere  to  the  Eutychian  heresy,  they 
may  be  considered  as  having  formed  their  peculiar  opi- 
nions upon  the  general  principles  of  that  system. 

The  Monothelites,  an  ancient  sect,  of  whom  a  remnant 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Libanus,  disclaim 
any  connexion  with  Eutyches,  and  agree  with  the  Catho- 
lics in  ascribing  two  natures  to  Christ ;  but  they  have  re- 
r:eived  their  name  from  their  conceiving  that  Christ,  be- 
ing one  Person,  can  have  only  one  will :  whereas  the  Ca- 
tholics, considering  both  natures  as  complete,  think  it  es- 
sential to  each  to  have  a  will,  and  say  that  every  inconve- 
nience, which  can  be  supposed  to  arise  from  two  wills  in 
one  person,  is  removed  by  the  perfect  harmony  between 
that  will  which  belongs  to  the  divine,  and  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 

Ojily  one  circumstance  remains  to  be  stated,  in  order  to 
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"complete  the  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  concern- 
ingUie  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  what  is  call'^ 
ed  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Saviour ;  by  which  is 
meant  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  formed,  not  in 
the  ordinary  method  of  generation,  but  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  evidence  upon  which  this  article  of  the  Christian 
faith  rests  is  found  in  Matt.  i.  18 — ^23,  Imd  in  the  more 
particular  narration  which  Luke  has  given  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  GrospeL  If  we  admit  this  evidence  of  the 
fact,  we  can  discern  the  emphatical  meaning  of  the  appel- 
lation given  to  the  Saviour,  when  he  is  called  the  seed  of 
the  woman.  Gen.  iii.  15  ;  we  can  perceive  the  meaning  of 
a  phrase  which  Luke  has  introduced  into  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus,  Luke  iii.  23,  and  of  which  otherwise  it  is  not  possi- 
Ue  to  give  a  good  account ;  uv,  ug  evo^^ero,  vkg  lea(ffi(p  ;  and 
we  can  discover  a  peculiar  significancy  in  the  expression 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Gal.  iv.  4,  "  God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman." 

Some  sects  of  early  Christians,  whose  principles  did  not 
allow  them  to  admit  the  miraculous  conception,  got  rid  of 
this  article  of  the  Christian  &ith  by  rejecting  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  only  Gospel  which  they 
received ;  and  Dr.  Priestley  has  spent  half  a  volume  in  at- 
tempting to  show  that  this  doctrine  may  be  false,  although 
it  is  delivered  by  two  Evangelists.    Upon  those  who  be- 
lieve the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  Scripture,  his  ar- 
gument will  make  no  impression,  and  as  these  are  the  two 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  my  course  proceeds,  I 
will  not,  at  this  stage  of  our  progress,  spend  any  time  in 
combating  the  reasons  which  Dr.  Priestley  presumes  to  op- 
pose to  the  authority  of  Scripture.    The  miraculous  con- 
ception, the  last  article,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  which  Dr. 
Priestley  has  struck  out  of  his  scanty  creed,  has  been  the 
uniform  faith  of  the  Christian  church :  it  is  the  foundation 
of  several  questions  concerning  Mary,  more  curious  than 
useful,  which  have  been  eagerly  discussed ;  and  it  is  im- 
plied in  those  honours  which,  from  the  beginning,  have 
been  paid  to  her,  and  which,  in  th^  church  of  Rome,  have 
degenerated  into  idolatry.     The  conception  of  Jesus  is  the 
point  firom  which  we  date  the  union  between,  bia  divvo.^ 
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and  human  nature ;  and*  this  conception  being  miracnloir^ 
the  existence  of  the  Person  in  whom  they  are  united  wa» 
not  physically  derived  from  Adam.  But,  as  Dr.  Horsley 
speaiLs  in  his  sermon  on  the  incarnation,  union  with  the 
uncreated  Word  is  the  very  principle  of  personality  and 
individual  existence  in  the  Son  of  Mary.  According  to 
this  view  of  the  matter,  the  miraculous  conception  gives  a 
completeness  and  consistency  to  the  revelation  concerning 
Jesus  Christ.  Not  only  is  he  the  Son  of  God,  but,  as  the 
Son  of  man,  he  is  exalted  above  his  brethren,  while  he  is 
made  like  them.  He  is  preserved  from  the  contamination 
adhering  to  the  race  whose  nature  he  assumed ;  and  when 
the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
was  made  flesh,  the  intercourse  which,  as  man,  he  had 
with  God  is  distinguished,  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind, 
from  that  which  any  prophet  ever  enjoyed,  and  is  infinite- 
ly more  intimate,  because  it  did  not  consist  in  communi- 
cations occasionally  made  to  him,  but  arose  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  human  nature  had  its  existence. 

Afler  the  fact  is  admitted,  that  the  divine  and  human 
natures  were  united  in  Jesus  Christ,  all  speculations  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  the  fact  are  vague  and  unsatisfy- 
ing ;  all  disputes  upon  this  point  instantly  degenerate  into 
a  mere  verbal  controversy,  in  which  the  terms  of  human 
scionce  are  applied  to  a  subject  M'hich  is  infinitely  exalted 
above  them,  and  words  are  multiplied  very  far  beyond  the 
number  and  clearness  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  those 
who  use  them.  There  are  no  disputes,  even  in  scholastic 
theology,  which  are  more  frivolous,  and  none  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  appear  more  uninteresting, 
than  those  that  respect  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation ; 
and  there  is  a  danger  that  you  may  from  thence  conceive 
a  prejudice  against  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  itself. 
I  mean,  therefore,  to  lay  aside  all  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ferent opinions,  and  to  take  hold  of  that  simple  proposition 
which  the  Scriptures  declare,  that  I  may  show  you  the 
rank  which  it  holds  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity — the 
consequences  which  flow  from  it — and  the  influence  which 
it  sheds  over  other  articles  of  our  faith. 

We  have  learned  from  Scripture  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
truly  God :  we  have  learned  from  Scripture  that  he  i» 
truly  man ;  and  therefore  it  is  unquestionably  the  doctrine 
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of  Scripture  that  he  is  both  God  and  man.  This  union  of 
the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man  in  his  person,  is 
called  by  divines  the  H3rpostatical  or  Personal  Union,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion,  and  upon  which  the  mind  soon  wanders  when  it  be- 
gins to  speculate ;  but  which,  with  those  who  rest  in  the 
declarations  of  Scripture,  is  understood  to  mean  that  the 
same  person  is  both  Grod  and  man. 

Since  Jesus  Christ  is  both  God  and  man,  it  follows  that 
each  nature  in  him  is  complete,  and  that  the  two  are  dis- 
tinct from  one  another.  If  the  divine  nature  were  incom- 
plete, he  would  not  be  God ;  if  the  human  nature  were  in- 
complete, he  would  not  be  man ;  and  if  the  two  natures 
were  confounded,  he  would  neither  be  truly  God,  taor 
truly  man,  but  something  arising  out  of  the  composition. 
In  tiiis  respect  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  of  a  man  is 
a  very  inadequate  representation  of  the  hypostatical 
union.  Neither  the  soul  nor  the  body  is  by  itself  com- 
plete. The  soul  without  the  body  has  no  instrument  of 
its  operations :  the  body  without  the  soul  is  destitute  of 
the  principle  of  life ;  the  two  are  only  different  parts  of 
one  complex  nature.  But  Jesus  Christ  was  God  before  he 
became  man ;  and  there  was  nothing  deficient  in  his  hu- 
Bumity ;  so  that  the  hypostatical  union  is  the  union  of 
two  distinct  natures,  each  of  which  is  entire. 

The  hypostatical  union,  thus  understood,  is  the  key 
which  opens  to  us  a  great  part  of  the  phraseology  of 
^Scripture  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  God ;  He  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  man ; 
and  things  peculiar  to  each  nature  are  affirmed  concerning 
him,  not  as  if  he  possessed  one  nature  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  ether,  but  because,  possessing  both,  the  characters  of 
each  may  with  equal  propriety  be  ascribed  to  him.  This 
is  known  in  the  Greek  theological  writers  by  the  name  of 
avrtiooig  i^ttfAotrw^  which  the  Latins  have  translated  com' 
municaiio  proprietatum^  the  communieatioa  of  the  pro- 
perties. Ton  will  not  understand  them  to  mean  by  this, 
phrase,  that  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  divine  nature  was 
eonununieated  to  the  human,  or  vice  versd  ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  Deity  can  share  in  the  weakness  of  hu- 
manity, and  it  is  impossible  that  humanity  could  be  exalt- 
ed to  a  participation  of  any  of  the  essential  perfectiQii&  <^£ 
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the  Godhead.  AlUiongh,  therefore,  the  Word  ftUs  heaven 
and  earthy  because  by  him  all  things  consist,  yet,  as  it  is 
of  the  very  nature  of  body  to  occupy  a  certain  portion  of 
space,  the  body  of  Christ,  without  losing  that  nRture  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  cannot,  by  union  with  the 
Word,  become  omnipresent,  but  during  our  Lord's  minis- 
try was  upon  earth,  forty  days  after  his  resurrection  as- 
cended, t.  e.  was  transferred  by  a  local  moticm  from  earth 
to  heaven,  and  is  now  in  heaven. — I  have  choeen  this  ex- 
ample, because  the  Lutheran  church,  in  attempting  to  ex- 
plain the  words  used  by  our  Lord  in  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  supper^  '<  This  is  my  body,"  have  conceived  that 
ubiquity  is  derived  to  the  body  of  Christ  fh>m  its  connex- 
ion with  the  Xo/o^. 

This  error  our  church  justly  condemns.  Each  nature 
we  conceive  to  retain  its  own  properties,  and  there  is  said 
to  be  a  communication  of  properties  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause the  properties  of  botii  natures  are  ascribed  to  the 
same  person,  in  so  much,  that  even  when  Jesus  Christ  de- 
rives his  name  from  his  divine  nature,  as  when  he  is  called 
the  Son  of  God,  things  peculiar  to  the  human  nature  are 
affirmed  of  him.  **  Christ,  in  the  work  of  mediation,  act- 
eth  according  to  both  natures,  by  each  nature  doing  that 
which  is  proper  to  itself.  Yet,  by  reason  of  the  unity  of 
the  person,  that  which  is  proper  to  one  nature  is  sometimes^ 
in  Scripture  attributed  to  the  person  denominated  by  the 
other  nature."* 

Thus,  when  we  read  of  the  "  church  of  God  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood," — "  that  God  laid 
down  his  life  for  us," — "  that  the  Lord  of  glory  was  cruci- 
fied,"— we  do  not,  from  such  expressions,  infer  that  God 
could  suffer :  but,  taking  the  passages  from  which  we  had 
inferred  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ  as  a  guide,  we 
consider  these  expressions  as  only  transferring,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  closeness  of  that  union,  to  him  who  is  call- 
ed God,  because  he  is  God,  the  actions  and  passions  which 
belong  to  him  because  he  is  man.  In  like  manner,  when 
we  read  that  all  things  were  made  by  the  Word,  we  do 
not  suppose  that  they  were  made  by  the  Word  after  he 
became  flesh ;  and  when  our  Lord  says,  '<  the  Son  of  man 

*  Confession  of  Faith,  viii.  7. 
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Kath  power  to  forgive  sins,**  we  recollect  that  the  Person 
who  claims  this  high  and  incommunicable  prerogative  of 
the  Deity  is  the  Word  who  *'  in  the  beginning  was  with 
God,  and  was  Grod ;"  and  the  truth  of  the  proposition  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  least  impaired  by  his  conde- 
scencUng  to  remind  us,  at  the  very  time  when  he  claims 
this  prerogative,  that  he  is  also  the  Son  of  man. 

This  mode  of  speaking,  so  frequent  in  Scripture,  by 
which  the  properties  of  both  God  and  man  are  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  properties  of  God  even  when  he  is  called 
man,  and  the  properties  of  man  even  when  he  is  called 
God,  has  given  occasion  to  one  distinction  which  is  used 
by  the  ancient  theological  writers,  and  to  another  which  is 
used  by  the  modem.     Neither  distinction  is  expressed  in 
the  words  of  Scripture :  but  both  are  warranted  by  the 
authority  of  Scripture ;  and  both  are  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  to   explain  several  passages   concerning 
Jesus  Christ,  which,  without  attending  to  such  distinctions, 
appear  to  contradict  the  analogy  of  faith.     The  ancient 
distinction   is  thus   explained  by  Bishop  Bull,*  whose 
words  I  shall  nearly  translate.    '<  The  whole  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ  was  divided  by  the  ancient  doctors  of  the 
church  into  two  parts,  which  they  called  ^eokvyta  and 
rnxovofjua.    By  ^eoKoyta  they  meant  every  thing  that  related 
to  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour ;  his  being  the  Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  ages,  and  the  world's 
being  made  by  him.     By  oixovofua  they  meant  his  incarna- 
tion, and  every  thing  that  he  did  in  the  flesh  to  procure 
the  salvation  of  mankind.    Our  God  Jesus  Christ,  says 
Ignatius,  was  bom  by  Mary  xar  oixovofitav  0gou.  Christians, 
says  Justin,  acknowledge  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  who  was 
before  the  morning  star,  and  condescended  to  be  made  flesh 
hfob  but  rrig  oixovofiiag  ravrrig  the  serpent  might  be  destroyed. 
We  believe,  says  Irenaeus,  in  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  by  whom  are  all  things,  xo/  stg  rag  oixovofiaag  aurov, 
by  which  the  Son  of  God  became  man."     These  three 
primitive  writers,  all  of  whom  lived  before  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  led  the  way  to  their  successors  in  the 
use  of  the  word  otxovo/iiia ;  and  the  ancient  mode  of  ex- 
plaining those  passages  which  seemed  to  be  inconsistent 

*  Judicium  Ecc.  Oath.  cap.  v*  p-  45. 
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with  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  was  to  refer  them  to  the 

otTUivofiia^ 

The  same  thing  is  meant  by  the  modem  distinctioD^ 
according  to  which  some  things  are  said  to  be  spoken  of 
our  Saviour  in  his  human  nature,  and  others  in  bis  divine. 
It  is  allowed  that  the  words  divine  and  human  nature  of 
Christ  are  not  found  in  Scripture.  But  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  he  is  there  spoken  of  sometimes  as  God  and 
sometimes  as  man,  and  that  some  propositions  which 
would  i^pear  to  be  false,  if  he  were  only  God,  and  others 
which  would  appear  to  be  false,  if  he  were  only  man,  are 
affirmed  concerning  him  who  is  both  God  and  man.  We 
conceive,  therefore,  that  the  Scriptures,  although  they  do 
not  use  the  words,  afford  us  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
modern  distinction :  and  we  learn,  from  numberless  in- 
stances in  which  the  distinction  is  clearly  implied,  to  ex- 
ercise our  judgment  in  interpreting  those  passages  which 
have  some  degree  of  obscurity,  according  to  either  the 
divine  or  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  as  may  best  pre- 
serve the  analogy  of  faith. 

I  shall  give  you  a  specimen  of  this  use  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  distinctions,  by  applying  them  to  the  expli- 
cation of  passages  respecting  the  three  following  subjects, 
the  humiliation  of  Jesus,  his  exaltation,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  that  kingdom  which  is  said  to  have  been  given 
him. 

1.  The  ancient  and  modern  distinction,  suggested  by  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
is  of  use  to  explain  the  descriptions  that  are  given  of  his 
humiliation.  It  is  said  that  "  Christ  came  down  from 
heaven ;"  that  he  who  "  was  rich  became  poor  ;"  that  "  he 
was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels;"  that  gx^vwffsv  gaurov, 
which  we  render  "  made  himself  of  no  reputation,"  but 
which  properly  means  emptied  himself  of  that  which  he  had. 
Now  it  has  been  asked  with  triumph  by  those  who  deny 
the  original  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  person,  how  a  God 
could  leave  heaven ;  how  it  is  consistent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  desert  his 
station,  and  confine  himself  for  thirty  years  within  a  hu- 
man body ;  and  how  his  place  was  supplied  during  this 
temporary  relinquishment  of  the  care  of  all  things  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is  derived  from  the  distinction 
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of  which  we  are  speaking,  t.  e.  the  expressions  now  quoted 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  otxovo/jkta.  They  do  not  imply 
any  change  upon  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  which  by 
l>eing  divine  is  incapable  of  change ;  they  do  not  mean 
that  the  powers  of  the  Grodhead  were  impaired  or  suspend- 
ed, but  only  that  the  exercise  of  them  was  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  mortals,  and  that  the  form  of  God,  which 
Jesus  had  before  the  worlds  were  made,  was  veiled  by  the 
humanity  which  he  assumed.  For,  as  Eusebius  speaks, 
(see  BttU,  275,)  ^  he  was  not  so  entangled  with  the  chains 
t)f  flesh  as  to  be  confined  to  that  place  where  his  body 
was,  and  restrained  from  being  in  any  other;  but  at  the 
very  time  when  he  dwelt  with  men,  he  filled  all  things,  he 
was  with  the  Father,  and  he  took  care  of  all  things  which 
are  in  heaven  and  which  are  in  earth/'  And  idl  this  is 
but  a  commentary  upon  these  words  of  our  Lord,  John 
iii.  13,  <<  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he 
that  came  down  firom  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which 
is  in  heaven ;"  who  is  in  heaven  at  the  very  time  when  the 
body  with  which  he  has  united  himself  is  upon  earth.  The 
-same  distinction  suggests  the  proper  interpretation  of 
those  phrases  in  which  our  Lord  speaks  of  himself  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  the  servant 
of  GeA,  **  As  the  Father  gave  me  conunandment,  even 
«o  I  do.  As  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these 
things.  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  who  sent  me/**  The  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  v.  7, 
^,  speaks  still  more  strongly.  Now  if  we  knew  nothing 
more  of  Jesus  than  these  passages  contain,  we  could  not 
hofttate  to  admit  all  that  inferiority  to  tl^  Supreme  Be- 
ing which  the  Arians  or  even  the  Socinians  teach.  But  if 
we  recollect  that  the  attributes  and  names  of  God  are 
^bewhere  aj^lied  to  him,  then  according  to  the  rules  of 
«ound  criticism,  which  teach  us  to  adopt  that  interpreta- 
tion by  which  an  author  is  made  consistent  vidth  himself, 
we  must  refer  the  passages  containing  that  strong  lan- 
guage to  the  oiMvo/MOj  and  consider  them  as  spoken  of  the 
man  Jesus  Christ,  who  at  his  incarnation  became  the  mi- 
nister of  his  Fathers  will,  who,  as  man,  prayed  and  gave 
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thanks  to  his  God,  and  whose  human  nature  admitted  of 
learning,  and  suffering,  and  strong  crying,  and  fear. 

In  the  same  manner  we  are  accustomed  to  explain  that 
remarkable  expression  of  our  Lord,  Mark  ziiL  32 :  ^  Of 
that  day  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels,  neither  the 
Son,  but  the  Father."  The  Son  of  God  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  the  day  of  judgment.  For  we  read,  that  in  him 
**  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;" 
that  "  the  Father  showetb  the  Son  all  things  that  himself 
doeth  ;*  that  **  no  man  knoweth  the  Father,  save  the  SoskJ"* 
We  are  obliged  therefore  to  have  recourse  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ: 
and  as  the  expression,  Luke  ii.  52,  ^\  Jesus  increased  in 
wisdom  and  stature,"  unquestionably  means  that  the  hu- 
man soul  which  animated  his  body  improved  as  his  body 
grew,  although  the  Xo/o;  united  to  the  soul  knew  all 
things  from  the  beginning,  so  here  the  Son,  considered  as 
the  Son  of  man,  by  which  name  our  Lord  had  spoken  of 
himself  at  the  26th  verse,  is  said  to  be  ignorant  of  that 
which  the  Son  of  God  certainly  knew. 

2.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  same  distinction  to  explain 
what  is  said  in  Scripture  concerning  the  exaltation  of 
Jesus.  You  read  in  numberless  places  of  a  dominion  be- 
ing given  to  Jesus,  of  his  receiving  power  from  the  Fa- 
ther, of  his  overcoming  and  entering  into  his  glory.  You 
find  the  connexion  between  his  sufferings  and  his  exalta- 
tion stated  explicitly,  Heb.  ii.  9,  and  Phil.  ii.  8,  9,  10; 
and  the  words  of  our  Lord,  John  v.  26,  27,  appear  to  be  to 
the  same  purpose.  The  inference  obviously  drawn  from 
such  passages  is  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  received  from  God 
the  Father  a  recompense  for  his  obedience  and  sufferings 
in  procuring  our  salvation ;  that  this  recompense  was  not 
only  the  highest  honour  and  felicity  conferred  on  himself, 
but  also  a  sovereignty  over  those  whom  he  had  redeemed: 
and  that  thus  by  his  recompense  there  is  derived  to  him 
from  God  a  right  to  the  worship  and  service  of  the  human 
race. 

It  is  so  agreeable  to  our  natural  sense  of  justice,  that 
eminent  virtue  should  be  crowned  with  an  illustriouB  re- 

*  Col.  ii.  3.  John  y.  20.  Matth.  xi.  27. 
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ward ;  it  is  so  flattering  to  our  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature,  to  behold  a  man  raised  by  the  excellence  of 
his  character  to  the  government  of  the  universe,  that  this 
inference  constitutes  by  much  the  most  pleasing  part  of 
the  Socinian  system :  and  as  it  may  be  stated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  that  doctrine 
which  you  profess  to  teach,  you  will  find  that  you  cannot 
introduce  into  your  sermons  a  more  popular  topic  of  ex- 
hortation, and  of  encouragement  to  persevering  exertion  in 
the  discharge  of  our  duty. 

But  pleasing  and  useful  as  this  view  of  the  exaltation  of 
Jesus  is,  it  plainly  does  not  contain  the  whole  account  of 
the  matter,  for  the  following  reasons : — 1.  Some  of  the 
very  passages  which  speak  of  a  recompense  being  given 
to  Jesus,  had  declared,  a  little  before,  the  original  dignity 
of  his  person.  He  had  been  styled  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory ;"  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  '^  he  who  was  in  the  form  of 
God;"  and  he  had  said  of  himself,  John  v.  19,  "What 
things  soever  the  Father  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son 
likewise."  2.  Many  passages  of  Scripture,  by  declaring 
that  Jesus  Christ  created  all  things,  teach  us  that  before 
he  obeyed  or  sufiered  in  the  flesh  he  possessed  a  clear 
title  to  universal  dominion.  And,  3.  This  original  dignity 
of  person,  and  this  most  ancient  title  to  dominion,  are  of 
such  a  kind  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  receive  any 
accession.  He  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God 
could  not  by  any  new  state  be  rendered  more  glorious  or 
more  happy;  and  no  gift  or  subsequent  appointment 
could  constitute  a  more  perfect  right,  or  a  more  complete 
subjection  of  all  things  to  Jesus  Christ,  than  that  which 
arose  from  his  being  the  Word  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  and  by  whom  they  consist. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  manifest  that,  if  we  consider 
Christ  only  as  the  Son  of  God,  his  exaltation  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  his  original  title  to  dominion  was 
published  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  universally 
rec<^ised,  and  that  to  this  original  title  to  dominion  there 
was  superadded  the  newtitle  of  Redeemer  of  the  world.  But 
this  is  not  a  full  explication  of  all  the  places  in  which  his  ex- 
altation is  spoken  of;  for  the  passages  quoted  from  the 
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Hebrews,  the  Phiiif^ians,  and  from  Jolin»  lead  ns  to  at- 
tend, in  the  very  appointment  of  this  dominion,  to  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God.  The  dominion  is  said  to  be 
given  him  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man — for  the  suffer- 
ing of  death, — because  he  humbled  himself;  and  we  are 
thus  obliged,  in  explaining  that  dominion,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  ancient  and  modem  distinction  which  we 
are  now  applying.  It  is  part  of  the  oixomtfjua^  which  the 
Scriptures  teach,  that,  as  the  Son  of  God,  when  he  was 
made  flesh,  veiled  bis  glory,  so  after  his  resurrection,  the 
flesh  which  he  had  assum^  was  exalted  to  partake  of  that 
glory.  All  that  from  the  beginning  had  appertained  to 
the  Son  of  Grod  is  now  decla^red  to  belong  to  that  person 
who  is  both  God  and  man :  and  he  is  invested  with  the 
oflice  of  Ruler  and  Judge,  in  the  execution  of  which  he 
completes  that  work  which  he  began  when  he  was  made 
flesh.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  respect  of  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ,  which  does  not  admit  of  a  recompense,  but  in 
respect  of  his  human  nature,  that  his  exaltation  is  stated 
under  the  notion  of  a  reward :  the  scandal  attending  his 
humiliation  is  thereby  completely  removed :  and  the  de- 
claration of  his  appointment  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  provision  which  God  hath  made,  that,  not- 
withstanding his  humiliation,  <<  all  men  should  honour  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father." 

3.  By  the  same  distinction  we  are  enabled  to  account 
for  what  is  said  in  Scripture  concerning  the  termination 
of  the  dominion  given  to  Christ.  The  words  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  upon  this  subject,  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25,  28,  cannot 
mean  that  the  dominion  of  Christ,  which  is  founded  on 
his  having  created  all  things,  shall  come  to  an  end  ;  for 
this  must  continue  as  long  as  any  creature  exists  ;  neither 
can  they  mean  that  the  gratitude  and  worship  of  those 
whom  he  redeemed  by  his  blood,  and  that  right  to  their 
obedience  which  arises  from  his  interposition,  shall  ever 
cease ;  for  this  is  an  obligation  which  must  co-exist  with 
the  souls  of  the  redeemed.  Accordingly,  John  heard 
every  creature  in  heaven  and  in  earth  saying,  "  Blessing, 
and  honour,  and  glorj-,  and  power  be  unto  Him  that  sit- 
teth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and 
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ever:'**  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  represented,  both  in 
the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testamefit,  as  everlasting.  The 
meaning,  therefore,  of  the  words  of  the  Apostle  must  be, 
that  the  office  with  which  the  Son  of  Man  was  invested, 
in  order  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  purposes  of  his  incar- 
nation, which  divines  are  accustomed  to  call  his  mediato- 
rial kingdom,  shall  cease  when  these  purposes  are  accom- 
plished. His  authority  to  execute  judgment  must  expire, 
after  the  quick  and  the  dead  have  received  according  to 
their  works ;  and  he  can  no  longer  rule  in  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  after  they  are  all  put  under  his  feet.  Every 
thing  which  the  ancient  theological  writers  meant  by 
oiiMWfua  will  then  be  concluded :  and  although  the  Son  of 
God  never  can  lay  aside  his  relation  to  those  whom  by 
that  economy  he  hath  brought  to  his  Father,  yet  the 
offices  implied  under  the  character  of  Mediator,  which 
had  a  reference  to  their  preparation  for  heaven,  can  have 
no  place  amongst  the  glorified  saints,  but  God  shall  be  all 
in  ail,  and  the  Son  shdl  reign  in  the  glory  which  he  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 

In  this  manner,  from  the  union  between  the  divine  and 
human  natures  of  Christ,  and  the  communication  of  the 
properties  of  the  two  natures,  we  are  able  to  deduce  an 
explication  of  several  passages  of  Scripture  which  would 
otherwise  appear  unintelligible.  There  is  one  other  use 
of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  incarnation,  which  is  clearly 
stated  in  Scripture,  and  with  which  I  close  all  that  relates 
particularly  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  by  the  union  of  two  natures  in  one  person  that 
Christ  is  qualified  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He 
became  man,  that  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to 
those  whom  he  was  sent  to  instruct,  he  might  teach  them 
the  nature  and  the  will  of  God ;  that  his  life  might  be 
their  example ;  that  by  being  once  compassed  with  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature  he  might  give  them  assurance 
of  his  fellow-feeling ;  that  by  suffering  on  the  cross  he 
might  make  atonement  for  their  sins ;  and  that  in  his  re- 
wcurd  they  might  behold  the  earnest  and  the  pattern  of 
theirs. 

But  had  Jesus  been  only  man,  or  had  he  been  one  of 
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the  spirits  that  surrouDd  the  throne  of  God»  he  could  not 
have  accomplished  the  work  which  he  undertook :  for  the 
whole  obedience  of  every  creature  being  due  to  the  Crea- 
tor, no  part  of  that  obedience  can  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  other  creatures,  so  as  to  supply  the  defects  of  their  ser- 
vice, or  to  rescue  them  from  the  punishment  which  they 
deserve.  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  reveal,  that  he  who  ap- 
peared upon  earth  as  man  is  also  God,  and,  as  God,  was 
mighty  to  save ;  and  by  this  revelation  they  teach  us  that 
the  merit  of  our  Lord's  obedience,  and  the  efficacy  of  his 
interposition,  depend  upon  the  hypostatical  union.* 

All  modem  sects  of  Christians  agree  in  admitting  that 
the  greatest  benefits  arise  to  us  from  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  being  man ;  but  the  Arians  and  Socinians  contend 
earnestly  that  his  sufferings  do  not  derive  any  value  from 
his  being  God;  and  their  reasoning  is  specious.  You 
say,  they  argue,  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  for  the 
sins  of  men,  is  both  God  and  man.  You  must  either  say 
that  God  suffered,  or  that  he  did  not  suffer ;  if  you  say 
that  God  suffered,  you  do  indeed  affix  an  infinite  value  to 
the  sufferings,  but  you  affirm  that  the  Godhead  is  capable 
of  suffering,  which  is  both  impious  and  absurd  :  if  you  say 
that  God  did  not  suffer,  then,  although  the  person  that 
suffered  had  both  a  divine  and  a  human  nature,  the  suffer- 
ings were  merely  those  of  a  man,  for,  according  to  your 
own  system,  the  two  natures  are  distinct,  and  the  divine 
is  impassible. 

In  answer  to  this  method  of  arguing,  we  admit  that  the 
Godhead  cannot  suffer,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain 
the  kind  of  support  which  the  human  nature  derived  un- 
der its  sufferings  from  the  divine,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  were  united.  But  from  the  uniform  language  of 
Scripture,  which  magnifies  the  love  of  God  in  giving  his 
only  begotten  Son,  which  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  preciousness  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  represents 
him  as  coming  in  the  body  that  was  prepared  for  him,  to 
do  that  which  sacrifice  and  burnt-offering  could  not  do — 
from  all  this  we  infer  that  there  was  a  value,  a  merit,  in 
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the  sufferings  of  this  person,  superior  to  that  which  be- 
longed to  the  sufferings  of  any  other :  and  as  the  same 
Scriptures  intimate  in  numberless  places  the  strictest 
union  between  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ,  by 
applying  to  him  promiscuously  the  actions  which  belong' 
to  each  nature,  we  hold  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
separate  in  our  imagination  this  peculiar  value  which 
they  affix  to  his  sufferings,  from  the  peculiar  dignity  of  his 
person. 

The  hypostatical  imion,  then,  is  the  comer-stone  of  our 
religion.  We  are  too  much  accustomed,  in  all  our  re- 
searches, to  perceive  that  things  are  united,  without  being 
able  to  investigate  the  bond  which  unites  them,  to  feel  any 
degree  of  surprise  that  we  cannot  answer  all  the  questions 
which  ingenious  men  have  proposed  upon  this  subject : 
but  we  can  clearly  discern,  in  those  purposes  of  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God  which  the  Scriptures  declare,- 
the  reason  why  they  have  dwelt  so  largely  upon  his  divi- 
nity ;  and  if  we  are  careful  to  take  into  our  view  the  whole 
of  that  description  which  they  give  of  the  person  by  whom, 
the  remedy  in  the  Gospel  was  brought ;  if,  in  our  specula- 
tions concerning  him,  we  neither  lose  sight  of  the  two 
parts  which  are  clearly  revealed,  nor  forget  what  we  can- 
not comprehend,  that  union  between  the  two  parts  which 
is  necessarily  implied  in  the  revelation  of  them,  we  shall 
perceive,  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  a  completeness, 
and  a  suitableness  to  the  design  of  his  coming,  which  of 
themselves  create  a  strong  presumption  that  we  have 
rightly  interpreted  the  Scriptures. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  SPIRIT. 

I  HAVE  now  given  a  view  of  the  different  opinions  that 
have  been  held  concerning  that  Person,  by  whom  the  re- 
medy offered  in  the  Gospel  was  brought  to  the  world. 
But  there  is  also  revealed  to  us  another  Person,  by  whom 
that  remedy  is  applied,  who  is  known  in  Scripture  by  the 
name  of  the  Spirit,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
whom  our  Lord,  in  different  places  of  that  long  dboourse 
which  John  has  recorded  in  chap.  xiv.  xv.  and  xvL  of  his 
Gospel,  calls  va^xKrirog,  When  you  read  John  xv.  26, 
you  cannot  avoid  considering  6  'rofaxkrirog  as  the  same 
with  ro  'rrviufJMy  and  as  a  person  distinct  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  Tla^axXriTog  is  derived  from  ^a^axaXsw,  the 
precise  meaning  of  which  is,  "  standing  by  the  side  of  a 
person  I  call  upon  him  to  do  something,''  and  which  is 
commonly  translated,  "  I  comfort  or  encourage."  Hence 
the  word  cra^xXjjro^  is  rendered  in  our  Bibles  the  Com- 
forter ;  but  if  you  attend  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, you  will  perceive  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
formed  from  the  verb,  suggests  as  the  more  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  noun  advocatus,  advocate,  "  one  who,  be- 
ing called  in,  stands  by  the  side  of  others  to  assist  them." 

Of  the  offices  of  this  Person  I  shall  have  to  speak,  when 
I  proceed  in  the  progress  of  my  plan  to  the  application  of 
the  remedy.  At  present  I  have  only  to  state  the  informa- 
tion which  the  Scriptures  afford,  and  the  different  opinions 
to  which  that  information  has  given  rise,  concerning  the 
character  of  this  Person.  The  subject  lies  within  a  much 
narrower  compass  than  that  which  I  have  just  finished. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  collected,  in  his  Scripture-Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in 
which  the  Spirit  is  mentioned.  They  are  very  numerous; 
they  have  been  differently  interpreted ;  and  corresponding 
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to  this  difference  of  interpretation  is  the  variety  of  opi* 
nions  which  have  been  held  concerning  this  Person.  The 
simplest  method  in  which  I  can  state  the  progress  of  these 
opinions,  is  to  begin  with  directing  your  attention  to  the 
form  of  baptism  taught  by  our  Lord,  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
Baptism  or  washing  is  found  in  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  all  nations.  Among  the  heathen,  the  initiated  after 
having  been  instructed  in  certain  hidden  doctrines  and 
awful  rites,  were  baptized  into  these  mysteries.  The  Is- 
raelites are  said  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  2,  to  have 
been  baptized  into  Moses,  at  the  time  when  they  followed 
him  as  the  servant  of  God,  sent  to  lead  them  through  the 
Red  Sea. 

Proselytes  to  the  law  of  Moses  from  other  nations  were 
received  by  baptism  ;  and  all  the  people  who  went  out  to 
hear  John,  the  forerunner  of  Jesus,  were  baptized  by  him 
into  the  baptism  of  repentance.  In  accommodation  to  this 
general  practice,  Jesus,  having  employed  his  apostles  to 
baptize  those  who  came  to  him  during  his  ministry,  sent 
them  forth,  after  his  ascension,  to  make  disciples  of  all  na- 
tions by  baptizing  them.  But,  in  order  to  render  baptism 
a  distinguishing  rite,  by  which  his  followers  might  be  se- 
parated from  the  followers  of  any  other  teacher  who  chose 
to  baptize,  he  added  these  words,  "  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  earliest  Christian  writers  inform  us  that  this  solemn 
form  of  expression  was  uniformly  employed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  Apostle  Peter  said  to  those  who  were  converted  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  38,  "  Repent  and  be  bap- 
tized every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ;"  and 
that,  in  different  places  of  the  book  of  Acts,  it  is  sai(l  that 
persons  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  and 
from  hence  those  who  deny  the  argument,  which  I  am 
about  to  draw  from  the  form  of  baptism,  have  inferred 
that,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  this  form  was  not  rigor- 
ously observed.  But  a  little  attention  will  satisfy  you  that 
the  inference  does  not  follow,  because  there  is  internal  evi- 
dence from  the  New  Testament  itself,  that  when  the  his- 
torimi  says  persons  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  JesuSy  he  means  they  were  baptized  according  to  the 
form  prescribed  by  Jesus.     Thus  the  question  put  by 
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Paul,  Acts  xix.  2,  3«  shows  that  he  did  not  suppose  it  poa- 
sible  for  any  person  who  administered  Christian  baptism 
to  omit  the  mention  of  the  H0I7  Ghost ;  and  even  after 
this  question,  the  historian,  when  he  informs  us  that  the 
disciples  were  baptized,  is  not  solicitous  to  repeat  the 
whole  form,  but  says  in  his  usual  manner.  Acts  xix.  5, 
'<  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."  There  is  another  question  put  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  i.  13,  which  shows  us  in  what  li^ 
he  viewed  the  form  of  baptism.  The  question  implies  his 
considering  the  form  of  bi^ytism  as  so  sacred,  that  the  in- 
troducing the  name  of  a  teacher  into  it  was  the  same 
thing  as  introducing  a  new  master  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  New  Testament  contrary 
to  the  clear  information  which  we  derive  from  the  succes- 
sion of  Christian  writers,  who  agree  in  declaring  that  the 
form  of  baptism  originally  prescribed  by  Jesus  was  from 
the  beginning  observed  upon  every  occasion.  At  a  time 
when  Christianity  was  not  the  established  religion  of  the 
state,  but  was  spreading  rapidly  through  the  Roman  em- 
pire, many  were  daily  baptized  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  other  religions,  and  bap* 
tism  was  their  initiation  into  the  faith  of  Christ.  In  order 
to  prepare  them  for  this  solemn  act,  they  received  instruc- 
tion  for  many  days  in  the  principal  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  particularly  in  the  knowledge  of  tjie  three  Per- 
sons into  whose  name  they  were  to  be  baptized,  and  they 
were  required  at  their  baptism  to  declare  that  they  believ- 
ed what  they  had  been  taught.  The  practice  of  connect- 
ing instruction  with  the  administration  of  baptism  rests 
upon  apostolical  authority ;  ♦  and  upon  this  was  probably 
founded  the  following  practice,  which  we  learn  from  early 
writers  to  have  been  universal.  Those  who  were  to  be 
baptized  underwent  a  preparation,  during  which  they 
were  called,  in  the  Greek  church,  xarrj^ovfiivoi ;  in  the  La- 
tin church,  competentes,  Karrj^ovfiBvoi  is  derived  from  xo- 
rrix^ciif  a  compound  of  xara  and  J7%sw,  sono^  which  implies 
that  they  were  instructed  vivd  voce  by  catechists,  whose 
business  it  was  to  deliver  to  them  in  the  most  femihar 

•  Acts  \m.  ^5— ^.    Bftm.  x.  10.    1  Pet  iii.  21 
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manner  the  rudiments  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ:  Campe- 
ieniesy  competitors,  or  candidates,  implies  that  they  were 
seeking  together  the  honour  of  being  initiated  into  Chris- 
tianity. When  the  catechumens  or  competentes  were 
judged  to  have  attained  a  sufficient  measure  of  knowledge, 
they  were  brought  to  the  baptismal  font,  and  immediately 
before  their  baptism  two  things  were  required  of  them. 
The  one  was  called  arwctEtg  rou  'Saravoy  segregatio  a  Su" 
tana ;  the  other,  ffwra^ig  trong  X^(rro»,  aggregatio  ad  Chris-' 
turn.  By  the  one  they  renounced,  in  a  form  of  words  that 
was  prescribed  to  them,  the  devil,  his  works,  his  worship, 
and  all  his  pomp,  i,  e,  they  professed  their  resolution  to 
forsake  both  vice  and  idolatry :  by  the  other,  they  declar- 
ed their  faith  in  those  articles  in  which  they  had  been  in- 
structed. The  most  ancient  method  of  declaring  this  faith 
was  taken  from  the  form  of  baptism.  The  person  to  be 
baptized  said,  «  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost"  By  these  words  he  professed  that  his 
faith  embraced  that  whole  name  into  which  he  was  to  be 
baptized ;  and  the  creeds,  which  came  to  be  used  in  differ- 
ent churches,  appear  to  have  been  only  enlargements  of 
this  original  declaration,  the  substance  of  which  was  re- 
tained in  all  of  them,  but  was  extended  or  explained  by 
insertions  which  were  meant  to  oppose  errors  in  doctrine 
as  they  sprang  up,  and  which  consequently  varied  in  every 
church  according  to  the  nature  of  the  errors  that  prevailed 
there,  and  the  light  in  which  these  errors  were  viewed. 
Every  church  required  its  catechumens  to  repeat  its  own 
ereed  before  they  were  baptized,  so  that  the  repetition  of 
the  creed  was  a  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  catechu- 
mens, that  their  faith  in  the  name  into  which  they  were 
to  be  baptized  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  church  from 
which  they  were  to  receive  baptism. 

It  appears  by  this  deduction  that  faith  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  a  branch  of  the  rudiments  of  Christianity,  de- 
rived from  that  form  by  which  our  Lord  appointed  disci- 
ples to  be  initiated  into  his  religion  :  and  in  this  form  you 
observe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conjoined  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  in  such  a  manner  as  obviously  to  imply  that 
be  is  a  person  of  equal  rank  with  them.  When  you  recol- 
lect the  exalted  conceptions  which  the  Gospel  gives  of  the 
Father,  and  the  full  revelation  which  it  has  made  of  the 
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dignity  of  the  Son ;  when  yon  lecoUect  that  there  is  aa- 
thority  in  the  New  Testament  for  worshipping  the  Son  as 
well  as  the  Father ;  and  when  you  consider  fiurther  that  the 
persons  idio  professed  their  fiuth  in  the  Father,  S<hi,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  did  at  the  very  same  time  renounce  the  worship  ojf 
idols,  you  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  an  unaccountaUe 
ambiguity  in  the  expression  prescribed  by  our  Lord ;  nay 
that  the  form  used  upon  his  authority  has  a  necessary 
tendency  to  lead  Christians  into  the  practice  of  idolatry 
which  they  then  renounced,  unless  the  Holy  Ghost  be, 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  an  object  of  worship.  This 
clear  inference  from  the  form  of  baptism  was  probably  con- 
firmed in  the  earliest  ages  by  its  being  observed,  that,  be- 
sides all  those  places  of  the  New  Testament  which  teach 
us  to  reverence  the  Spirit,  there  is  one  passage  where  the 
Apostle  Paul  has  joined  the  three  Persons  together  in  such 
a  manner  as  seems  intended  to  convey  to  his  readers  a 
conception  of  the  equality  of  their  rank.*  ^*  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  conmiuii- 
ion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  alL" 

Upon  these  authorities  the  Christian  church,  from  the 
very  beginning,  worshipped  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  is 
clear  evidence  of  this  fact,  in  a  passage  from  Justin  Mar- 
tyr,f  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  quote  as  the  best 
voucher  of  the  opinions  and  the  practices  of  early  times. 
The  succession  of  Christian  writers  from  Justin  say  the 
same  thing,  and  the  Spirit  is  conjoined  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  in  the  most  ancient  doxologies.  But  it  was  a 
principle  with  the  first  Christians,  rov  Seof  fiovov  hit  cr^erxj- 
^uv.  The  worship  of  any  creature  was  in  their  eyes  idol- 
atry ;  and  therefore  their  worshipping  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
expressing  by  their  practice  the  same  inference  which  they 
draw  in  their  writings  from  the  form  of  baptism,  viz.  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person  of  the  same  rank  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son. 

If  this  uniform  testimony  of  the  Christian  writers  could 

•  2  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

Iffyra  hfAXs  recur  a,  x*t  ro*  ruv  etXXatv  WafAtvtiv  xtu  %\ofJtMUfi,ifHf    ayttut 
ayytXuv    itr^arav,  ^nvfia  rt   ro    trctpnrixov  triQofitid»   km    ir(0^*v.»ufttfy 

T^oyv  xxi  aktihta.  nfiuvrtf.     See  Bull.  Def.  70. 
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be  supposed  to  require  any  support,  we  might  quote  a 
dialogue  entitled  Philopatris,  commonly  ascribed  to  Lucian, 
and  certainly  written  either  by  him,  or  by  some  contem- 
porary of  his,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
The  author  means  to  give  a  ludicrous  representation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  catechumens  were  instructed, 
and  amongst  other  circumstances,  he  introduces  the 
following.*  The  scholar  asks  by  whom  he  should 
swear,  and  the  Christian  instructor  answers  in  words  which 
imply  that  the  Christians,  in  the  days  of  Lucian,  were  ac- 
customed to  swear  by  all  the  three  Persons  mentioned. 
But  as  swearing  by  a  person  is  one  of  those  honours 
which  are  most  properly  called  divine,  Lucian  infers  from 
this  part  of  the  practice  of  the  Christians,  that  in  their 
estimation  every  one][  of  the  three  Persons  was  Ziug  xou 
Bioc ;  and  thus  his  testimony  comes  to  be  a  voucher  of 
both  the  opinions  and  the  practice  of  the  great  body  of 
Christians  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Ghost 

During  the  first  three  centuries,  there  was  not  any  parti- 
cular controversy  upon  this  subject,  except  that  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  system  of  the  Gnostics.  The  numerous 
sects  that  come  under  this  description,  who  corrupted  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel  by  a  mixture  of  the  tenets  of 
oriental  philosophy,  held  both  Christ  and  the  Spirit  to  be 
^ons,  emanations  firom  the  Supreme  Mind.  But  as  they 
denied  the  divine  original  of  the  books  of  Moses,  they  said 
that  the  Spirit,  which  had  inspired  him  and  the  prophets, 
was  not  that  exalted  ^on  whom  God  sent  forth  after 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  but  an  JEon  very  much  inferior, 
and  removed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Supreme  Being. 
It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  belief  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  that  the  same  Spirit  who  was  afterwards  sent 
to  the  apostles  had  operated  in  the  saints  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  the  character  uniformly  given  of  the  Spirit  by 
Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  the  other  primitive  writers, 
was  in  such  words  as  these  :  ro  w^rirtxov  irviu/jM-^ro  hia  rw 
wgtfnrm  xsx9}^u;^o;  rag  uxovofiiag  0sou.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  oppose  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  there  came  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  creed  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  honoured  throughout  the  east  as  the  mother  of  all  the 

•  See BuU,  Def.  K  N.  73,  and  Jud  32.. 
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rhurches,  in  addiUon  to  the  original  words,  *<  I  believe  vi 
ro  dynif  ^ntufuty"  the  following,  ^  ro  ««^axXj|roy,  to  XoLkifiiu 
dta  rm  v^o^niK*  We  know  that  Cyril,  who  was  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century,  wrote  an  exposition  of 
the  creed  of  which  these  words  are  a  part ;  and  we  learn 
from  his  writings,  that  this  creed  was  explained  to  the  cate- 
chumens in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  were 
required  to  repeat  it  before  they  received  baptism. 

Here  the  matter  rested  till  sd^r  the  time  of  the  Arian 
controversy.  As  Arius  held  the  Son  to  be  the  most  ex- 
cellent creature  of  God,  by  whom  all  others  were  created, 
the  Spirit  was  necessarily  ranked  by  him  amongst  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Son :  and  accordingly  the  ancient  writers 
who  have  left  an  account  of  the  heresy  of  Arius,  say  that 
he  made  the  Spirit  xrtif/jM  xnefiaroi,  the  creature  of  a  crea- 
ture. But  as  his  attacks  were  chiefly  directed  against  the 
divinity  of  the  Son,  and  as  his  opinions  concerning  the  Spi- 
rit were  only  an  inference  from  the  leading  principles  of 
his  system,  they  did  not  draw  any  particular  attention  in 
the  council  of  Nice.  This  first  general  council,  which  met 
A.D.  325,  published  the  creed,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Nicene  creed,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  er- 
rors of  Arius.  Accordingly,  there  are  added  in  this  creed 
to  the  second  article  of  the  ancient  creeds,  that  concern- 
ing the  Son,  several  clauses  which  were  meant  to  declare 
the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  his  consubstantiality  ^vith  the 
Father ;  but  the  third  article,  that  concerning  the  Spirit,  is 
continued  in  the  same  simple  mode  of  ex])ression  which 
had  been  originally  suggested  by  the  tbrni  of  baptism  xow 
£/f  TO  TrjiVfjjU  ro  aytov. 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  Macedonius,  who 
held  a  particular  modification  of  the  Arian  system  con- 
cerning the  Son,  following  out  the  principles  of  that  sys- 
tem, openly  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit,  and  was  the 
founder  of  a  sect,  known  in  those  times  by  the  name 
UvsvfjLarofjLa'^oL  Macedonius  is  said  by  some  to  have  de- 
nied that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person  distinct  from  the  Fa- 
ther, and  to  have  considered  what  the  Scriptures  call  the 
Spirit  as  only  a  divine  energy  diffused  throughout  the 
creation.  According  to  others,  he  held  the  Spirit  to  be  a 
creature,  the  servant  of  the  Most  High  God.  We  are  not 
acquainted  Yfilli  tUe  detail  of  his  opinions.    We  only  know 
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in  general,  that  he  did  not  admit,  what  in  his  time  had 
been  generally  received  in  the  Christian  church,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  person  of  the  same  divine  nature  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  and  we  have  the  clearest  evidence 
that  the  opinion  of  Macedonius  appeared  to  the  church 
to  be  an  innovation  in  the  ancient  faith.  For  as  the  first 
general  council,  the  council  of  Nice,  had,  A.  D.  325,  con- 
demned the  opinions  of  Arius  with  regard  to  the  Son, 
so  the  second  general  council,  the  council  of  Constantino- 
ple, A.  D.  381,  condemned  the  opinions  of  Macedonius 
with  regard  to  the  Spirit.  The  council  of  Nice  testified 
their  disapprobation  of  the  opinions  of  Arius,  and  guarded 
those  who  should  be  received  into  the  Christian  church 
against  his  errors,  by  the  additions  which  they  made  to  the 
second  article  of  the  ancient  creeds ;  and  the  council  of 
Constantinople  in  like  manner  entered  their  testimony 
against  the  errors  of  Macedonius  by  the  following  change 
upon  that  creed  which  had  been  used  in  the  church  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  same  in  sub- 
stance with  that  used  throughout  the  Christian  world. 
The  third  article  of  the  ancient  creed  had  run  thus,  stg  to 
ayiov  flTgu/cta,  to  'jra^axXriTOv,  to  XaX^jtfav  dta  tuv  fjr^o^TW.  In- 
stead of  TO  flra^axXr^rov,  which  might  be  conceived  to  convey 
a  notice  of  inferiority  and  ministration  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  council  of  Constantinople  introduced  the  foUowing  ex- 
pressions :  Ka/  Hi  TO  ^vivfia  to  ay/ov,  to  xv^iov  to  f^eto^oiovVf 
TO  £x  TO'j  crar^o;  i7(/jro^i\)OfLivov,  to  <fvv  iraT^i  xou  v}(f)  'jr^oexvvovfjitsvov 
xat  ovvdo^al^ofieyov,  to  \aXr,<focv  dta  tmy  nr^o^riTOiy, 

The  expressions  inserted  instead  of  to  'jroL^axkriTov  were 
intended  to  declare,  what  the  natural  import  of  the  words 
very  strongly  conveys,  that  majesty  of  character  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  equality  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
in  worship  and  glory,  which  those  who  are  admitted  to 
Christian  baptism  after  being  catechumens  had  been  taught, 
in  the  application  of  the  original  form,  to  believe,  and 
which  it. does  not  appear  that  the  great  body  of  the  church, 
till  the  time  of  Macedonius,  had  ever  thought  of  ques- 
tioning. 

When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  opinions  concerning  the 
Son,  much  bolder  than  those  which  had  been  held  by 
Arius,  or  any  of  hb  followers,  were  avowed  and  published 
by  Socinus,  it  was  not  possible  that  he  could  acquiesce  in. 
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the  received  creed  concerning  the  Spirit :  and  the  opinion 
which  he  adopted  upon  this  subject  was  the  same  with 
that  refined  system  which  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to 
Macedonius.  Socinus  did  not  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
a  creature ;  he  said  that  it  is  the  power  and  energy  of  God 
sent  from  heaven  to  men  ;  that  by  its  being  given  without 
measure,  as  the  Scriptures  speidi,  to  Jesus  Christ,  this 
great  Prophet  was  sanctified,  and  led,  and  raised  above  all 
the  other  messengers  of  heaven ;  that  by  the  extraordinary 
measure  in  which  it  was  given  to  his  apostles  they  were 
qualified  for  executing  their  commission ;  and  that  it  is 
still  communicated  in  such  manner  and  such  degree  as  is 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  sanctification  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus. 

This  is  the  system  of  the  modem  Socinians,  which 
Lardner  has  brought  forward  in  some  pieces  that  are  pub- 
lished in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes  of  his  works,  and 
which  is  found  often  recurring  in  the  writings  of  Priestley 
and  Lindsey.  The  arguments  upon  which  this  system 
rests  are  of  the  following  kind.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
reconcile  with  this  system  all  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  seem  to  imply  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  distiDct 
person  :  it  is  said  that  the  Spirit  of  God  sometimes  denotes 
the  power  or  wisdom  of  God,  as  they  are  communicated 
to  men,  L  e,  spiritual  gifts  ;  that  it  is  sometimes  merely  a 
circumlocution  for  God  himself;  and  that  when  the  Spirit 
of  God  appears  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  person,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  figure  of  speech,  the  same  kind  of 
prosopopoeia  by  which  it  is  said  that  charity  is  kind  and 
envieth  not — that  sin  deceives  and  slays  us — and  that  the 
law  speaks.  It  is  allowed  that  the  figure  is  variously  usejf 
in  different  places  :  but  it  is  alleged,  that,  by  a  moderate 
exercise  of  critical  sagacity,  all  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  mentioned,  may 
be  explained  without  our  being  obliged  to  suppose  that  a 
person  is  denoted  by  that  expression. 

This  is  the  Socinian  mode  of  arguing  with  regard  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Upon  the  other  side,  it  is  argued  by  Bishop 
Pearson,  who  has  treated  the  subject  very  fully  and  dis- 
tnictly  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Creed ;  by  Dr.  Barrow,  in 
one  of  his  Sermons  on  the  Creed ;  by  Bishop  Burnet,  on 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  by  others,  that  numberless 
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actions  and  operations  which  unavoidably  convey  the  idea 
of  a  person  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost — that  there 
are  many  places  in  which  neither  prosopopoeia  nor  any 
other  figure  of  speech  can  account  for  this  manner  of 
speaking — and  that  the  attributes,  and  names,  and  descrip- 
tion of  this  person,  are  such  as  clearly  imply  that  he  is  no 
creature,  but  truly  God. 

The  subject,  it  may  be  seen,  from  this  general  account 
of  the  argument  upon  both  sides,  runs  out  into  a  long  de- 
tail of  minute  criticism.  Without  attempting  to  enter  in- 
to this,  I  will  only  suggest  four  general  observations,  which 
it  is  proper  to  carry  along  with  you  when  you  examine 
those  passages  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  fairly  collected  in  his 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  upon  which  the 
other  writers  argue. 

1.  In  many  places  of  Scripture  "  the  Spirit  of  God  " 
may  be  a  circumlocution  for  God  himself,  or  for  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God,  Thus  when  we  read,  "  whither  shall 
I  go  from  thy  Spirit,  and  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  pre- 
sence ?" — "  they  vexed  his  holy  Spirit," — "  by  his  Spirit 
he  hath  garnished  the  heavens  ;"  or  when  Jesus  says,  "  if 
I  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;"  in  another  Gospel  it  is,  "  if  I  by 
the  finger  of  God  cast  out  devils,"  it  is  not  more  reason- 
able to  infer  from  these  expressions  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  a  person  distinct  from  God,  than  it  would  be  to  suppose 
that,  when  we  speak  of  the  spirit  of  a  man,  we  mean  a 
person  distinct  from  the  man  himself.  You  will  not  think 
that  because  the  circumlocution,  for  which  the  Socinians 
contend,  does  not  give  the  true  explication  of  all  the  pas- 
sages to  which  they  wish  to  apply  it,  there  is  no  instance 
of  its  being  used  in  Scripture :  and  you  will  always  carry 
along  with  you  this  general  rale  of  Scripture  criticism,  that 
it  is  most  unbecoming  those,  who  profess  to  derive  all 
their  knowledge  of  theology  from  the  Scriptures,  to  strain 
texts  in  order  to  make  them  appear  to  support  particular 
doctrines,  and  that  there  never  can  be  any  danger  to 
truth,  in  adopting  that  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  is 
the  most  natural  and  rational. 

2,  There  are  many  passages  in  which  "  the  Spirit  of 
God"  means  gifts  or  powers  communicated  to  men,  and 
from  which  we  are  not  warranted  to  infer  that  there  is  a 
person  wiio  is  the  fountain  and  distributer  of  these  gifts^' 
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So  we  read  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  ''the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him,"  when  nothing  more  is  necessarily 
implied  under  the  expression,  than  that  the  person  spokea 
of  was  endowed  wiUi  an  extraordinary  degree  of  skill, 
or  might,  or  wisdom.  So  the  promises  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you,"  were 
fulfilled  under  the  New  Testament  by  what  are  there  call- 
ed ''  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  in  reference  to  which 
we  read,  '*  that  Christians  received  the  Holy  Ghost,"— 
''  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  them," — ''  that  they 
were  filled  with  the  Spirit."  Neither  the  words  of  the  pro- 
mise, nor  the  words  that  relate  the  fulfilment  of  it,  suggest 
the  personality  of  the  Spirit ;  and  if  we  knew  nothing  more 
than  what  such  passages  suggest,  the  Socinian  system  up- 
on this  subject  would  exhaust  the  meaning  of  Scripture, 
and  the  Spirit  would  appear  to  be  merely  a  virtue  or 
energy  proceeding  from  God. 

3.  But  my  third  observation  is,  that  if  there  are  passages 
in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  clearly  and  unequivo(»illy  de- 
scribed as  a  person,  then,  however  numerous  the  passages 
may  be  in  which  "  the  Spirit  of  God"  appears  to  be  a 
phrase  meaning  gifts  and  powers  communicated  to  men, 
this  does  not  in  tlie  least  invalidate  the  evidence  of  the 
personality  of  the  Spirit,  because  it  is  a  most  natural  and 
intelligible  figure  to  express  the  gifts  and  powers  by  the 
name  of  that  person  who  is  represented  as  the  distributer 
of  them.  The  true  method,  then,  of  stating  the  question 
upon  this  subject  between  the  Socinians  and  other  Chris- 
tians, is  not,  whether  it  be  possible  to  interpret  a  great 
number  of  passages  that  speak  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  distinct  Per- 
son to  whom  this  name  is  given,  but  whether  there  are  not 
some  passages  by  which  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  may 
be  clearly  ascertained. 

There  are  two  passages  of  this  last  kind  to  which  I 
would  direct  your  attention.  The  first  is  the  long  dis- 
course of  our  Lord,  in  chap.  xiv.  xv.  and  xvi.  of  Johu's 
Gospel,  where,  in  promising  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  apostles, 
he  describes  him  as  a  person  who  was  to  be  sent  and  to 
come,  who  hears,  and  speaks,  and  reproves,  and  instructs ; 
as  a  person  different  from  Jesus,  because  he  was  to  come 
afler  Jesus  departed,  because  he  was  to  be  sent  by  Christ, 
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and  to  receive  of  Christ,  and  to  glorify  Christ ;  as  a  person 
different  from  the  Father,  because  he  was  to  be  sent  by  the 
Father,  and  because  he  was  not  to  speak  of  himself,  but  to 
speak  what  he  should  hear.  The  second  passage  is  a  dis- 
course of  the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  xiL  1 — 13,  where  the 
apostle,  in  speaking  of  the  diversities  of  spiritual  gifts,  re- 
presents theia  as  under  the  administration  of  one  Spirit. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  words  which  can  mark  more 
strongly  than  the  11th  verse  does,  that  there  is  a  Person 
who  is  the  author  of  all  ^iritual  gifts,  and  who  distributes 
them  according  to  his  discretion. 

You  will  meet,  in  the  collection  of  texts  upon  this  sub- 
ject, with  many  other  passages  which  show  that  the  apostles 
considered  the  Spirit  as  a  person :  and  to  the  inference 
obviously  suggested  by  all  these  passages  you  are  to  add 
this  general  consideration,  that  as  the  prosopopoeia,  to 
which  the  Socinians  have  recourse  in  order  to  evade  the 
evidence  of  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  appears  to  be 
forced  and  unnatural,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  long  dis- 
course recorded  by  John,  so  the  supposition  of  any  such 
prosopopoeia  being  there  intended  is  rendered  incredible 
by  our  Lord's  introducing,  aft;er  that  discourse,  the  Holy 
Ghost  into  the  form  of  baptism,  and  thus  conjoining  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  he  had  described  as  a  person,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  who  are  certainly  known  to  be  per- 
sons.    There  is,  in  all  this,  a  continued  train  of  argument, 
so  much  fitted  to  impress  our  minds  with  a  conviction  of 
the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  that,  if  the  Socinian  system 
on  this  subject  be  true,  it  will  be  hard  to  fix  upon  any  in- 
ference from  the  language  of  Scripture  in  which  our  minds 
may  safely  acquiesce. 

4.  My  fourth  observation  is,  that,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  be 
a  person,  it  follows  of  course  that  he  is  Grod.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  Spirit  is  anywhere  in  Scripture  directly  called 
Grod :  and  although  the  writers  on  this  subject  have  re- 
peatedly said  that  this  name  is  given  him  by  implication, 
because.  Acts  v.  3,  4,  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost  is  stated  as 
the  same  with  lying  to  God ;  and  our  bodies  are  called, 
1  Cor.  vi.  19,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  1  Cor.  iii. 
16,  the  temple  of  God,  yet  I  would  not  rest  so  important 
an  article  of  faith  upon  this  kind  of  verbal  criticism.  The 
cfear  proof  of  the  divioily  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ma.^  \sl  \ik^ 
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opiDioD  be  thus  shortly  stated.  Since  all  spiritual  gifts  are 
represented  as  being  placed  under  the  administration  oi' 
tbis  person  ;  since  blasphemy  against  him  is  declared  to  be 
an  unpardonable  sin ;  since  our  Lord  commands  Chris- 
tians to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  this  person  as  well  as 
into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  since  the 
apostle  Paul  prays  or  wishes'  for  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  for  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  love  of  God,  it  is  plain  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to 
lionour  and  worship  this  person  as  we  honour  the  Father 
and  the  Son  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  he  bore 
to  these  two  persons  the  relation  of  a  creature  to  the  Crea- 
tor, we  should  be  in  this  manner  led  to  consider  all  the 
three  as  of  the  same  nature. 

So  much  force  is  there  in  this  argument,  that  the  sup- 
position of  the  Spirit's  being  a  creature  has  long  been 
abandoned.  It  has  not  even  that  support  which  the  Soci- 
iiian  opinion  concerning  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  derive 
from  the  expressions  relating  to  his  humanity.  The  Spirit 
is  nowhere  spoken  of  in  those  humble  terms  which  belong 
to  the  man  Christ  Jesus :  and  they  who  are  not  disposed 
to  admit  his  divinity,  finding  no  warrant  for  affixing  to  him 
any  lower  character,  are  obliged  to  deny  his  existence,  by 
resolving  all  that  is  said  of  him  into  a  figure  of  speech. 

Your  business,  therefore,  in  studying  the  controversy 
concerning  the  Spirit,  is  to  examine  whether  this  figure  of 
speech,  which  is  natural  in  some  passages,  can  be  admitted 
as  the  explication  of  all ;  or  whether  the  impropriety  of 
attempting  to  introduce  it  into  some  places  where  the  Spi- 
rit is  described  be  not  so  glaring,  as  to  leave  a  conviction 
upon  the  mind  of  every  candid  inquirer,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures reveal  to  us  a  third  peraon,  whose  agency  is  exerted 
in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  Gospel :  and  if  your 
minds  are  satisfied  of  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  you 
have  next  to  examine  whether  the  descriptions  of  this  per- 
son, being  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  that  inferiority 
of  character  which  belongs  to  a  creature,  do  not  lead  you 
to  consider  him  as  truly  and  properly  God. 
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From  the  information  which  is  given  us  concerning  the 
two  persons  whom  the  Gospel  reveals,  it  appears  to  follow 
that  both  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  truly  and  essen- 
tially God.  But  this  communication  of  the  attributes,  the 
names,  and  the  honours  which  belong  to  God  the  Father, 
implies  that  these  two  persons  have  an  intimate  connexion 
with  him,  and  with  one  another :  and  we  are  thus  led,  after 
considering  the  two  persons  singly,  to  attend  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  united  with  the  Father.  For  when  rea- 
son is  able  to  deduce  from  Scripture  that  there  are  three 
persons,  each  of  whom  is  God,  that  curiosity,  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  exercise  of  our  powers,  renders  her 
jsolicitous  to  investigate  the  connexion  that  subsists  amongst 
the  three  :  and  it  is  not  till  after  she  has  made  many  un- 
successful attempts,  that  she  is  forced  to  acquiesce  in  a 
consciousness  of  her  inability  to  form  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  subject. 

I  am  now  therefore  to  subjoin,  to  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  view  of  the  opinions 
that  have  been  held  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  united  with  the  Father  ;  a  subject  which  is  known  in 
theology  by  the  name  of  the  Doctrijie  of  the  Trinity.  In 
stating  these  opinions,  I  shall  not  recite  a  great  deal  that 
I  have  read  without  being  able  to  penetrate  its  meaning ; 
nor  shall  I  attempt  to  go  minutely  through  all  the  shades 
of  difference  that  may  be  traced  ;  but  I  shall  produce  the 
fruit  which  I  gathered  from  a  wearisome  perusal  of  many 
authors,  by  marking  the  great  outlines  of  the  three  systems 
upon  this  subject,  which  stand  forth  moat  cleaxl^  d\%\.\XL- 
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guished  from  one  another.  I  shall  gire  them  the  names 
of  the  Sabellian,  the  Arian,  and  the  Catholic  systems.  1 
call  the  third  the  Catholic  system,  because  it  is  the  opinion 
concerning  the  Trinity  which  has  generally  obtained  in 
the  Christian  Church. 


SECTION  I. 


The  pointy  from  which  a  simple  distinct  expositioB  of 
opinions  concerning  the  Trinity  sets  out,  is  Uiat  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  natural  religion,  the  unity  of  God. 
Although  the  heathens  multiplied  gods,  yet,  eren  in  their 
popular  mythology,  a  wide  distinction  was  made  between 
the  subordinate  deities  and  that  Supreme  Being  firom  whom 
tliey  were  derived,  and  by  whom  they  were  controlled; 
and  the  more  enlightened  that  the  mind  of  any  philosopher 
became,  he  rose  the  nearer  to  an  apprehension  of  the  divine 
unity.  Our  notions  of  the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature 
involve  the  idea  of  unity ;  and  that  nice  analogy  of  parts, 
which  a  skilful  observer  discovers  in  the  works  of  nature 
and  Providence,  is  an  experimental  confirmation  of  all  the 
reasonings  upon  which  this  idea  is  founded.  The  law  of 
Moses,  which  separated  the  Jews  from  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  the  nations,  declares  that  there  is  none  other  be- 
sides him,  and  asserts  his  unity  in  these  words,  Deut.  vi. 
4,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  Our 
Saviour,  Mark  xii.  32,  adopts  the  unity  of  God  as  the 
principle  of  the  first  and  great  commandment  of  his  reli- 
gion. In  another  place,  Mark  x.  18,  he  disclaims  the  ap- 
pellation of  good,  saying,  "  there  is  none  good  but  one, 
that  is  God."  The  divine  unity  is  asserted  in  the  strongest 
terms  by  his  apostles,  "  To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the 
only  wise  God,  who  only  hath  immortality."*  It  is  said, 
that  those  who  were  converted  "  turned  to  God  from  idols 
to  serve  the  living  and  true  God  ;''f  and  we  cannot  read 
the  New  Testament  without  being  strongly  impressed  with 
this  truth,  that  the  supposition  of  a  number  of  gods,  which 
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philosophy  and  Judaism  discard,  is  most  repugnant  to  the 
perfect  revelation  made  by  Him  who  came  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  to  declare  God  to  man. 

If  there  be  truth  in  this  first  principle  of  natural  religion, 
80  earnestly  inculcated  by  the  general  strain  of  the  New 
Testament,  then  the  Father,  the  Son,  imd  the  Holy  Ghost 
cannot  be  three  Gods,  but  there  must  be  a  sense  in  which 
these  three  Persons  are  one  God.    Our  Lord  has  been 
generally  understood  tp  intimate  that  there  is  such  a  sense, 
when  he  says,  John  x.  88,  ^  I  and  my  Father  are  one ;" 
and  his  apostle  says  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  all  the 
three,  1  John  v.  7.    It  is  proper,  however,  that  you  should 
be  aware  of  the  objections  that  have  been  ftiade  to  this  ap- 
plication of  these  two  texts.    With  regard  to  the  first,  it 
has  been  said  that  the  words  of  our  Lord  do  not  n^essa- 
rily  imply  that  unity  of  which  we  aj*e  q>eaking,  and  that, 
whether  we  consider  the  context,  or  the  similar  expres- 
sions which  he  uses  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John^ 
his  words  may  mean  no  more  than  this,  I  and  my  Father 
are  one  in  purpose,  t.  e.  his  power,  which  none  can  resist, 
is  always  exerted  in  carrying  into  efieet  my  gracious  de- 
sighs  towards  my  disciples.    With  regard  to  the  second 
text,  it  has  been  said  that  the  whole  verse  is  an  interpola- 
tion, because  it  is  wanting  in  many  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  because  it  is  not  quoted  by  any  Christian  father  who 
wrote  in  Greek  before  the  Council  of  Nice.    The  ai:^then- 
ticity  of  this  verse  is  certainly  problematical,  for  very  able 
judges  have  formed  difierent  ojpinions  eonceniing  it.   Mill, 
the  ciBlebrated  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  after  stating  at  great  length  the 
fu^ments  upon  both  sides,  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that 
the  verse  is  genuine.     But  Griesbach,  the  latest  editor  of 
the  New  Testament,  after  a  long  investigation,  declares  in 
the  most  decided  manner  that  the  strongest  testimonies 
and  arguments  are  against  this  verse ;  and  that,  if  it  is  ad- 
mitted upon  the  slight  grounds  which  have  been  alleged 
in  defence  of  it,  Tesctus  Novi  Testament  universus  plane 
incertus  esset  atque  dubius.    This  was  also  the  opinion  of 
Person,  the  late  celebrated  Greek  Professor  in  England, 
and  of  Herbert  Marsh,  the  Editor  of  Michaelis.    I  must 
accede  to  such  authorities— -and  I  have  further  to  say,  that 
even  although  we  should  admit  this  verse,  we  cannot  po- 
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sitively  affirm  that  k  teaches  an  unity  of  nature  in  three 
persons ;  for  it  may  mean  nothing  more  than  an  agree- 
ment in  that  record,  which  all  the  three  are  there  said  to 
bear. 

It  is  not,  then,  upon  this  controverted  verse  in  John's 
Epistle,  nor  upon  the  probability,  however  strong,  that  the 
eniphatical  words  of  our  Lord,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one," 
mean  something  more  than  an  unity  of  purpose,  that  the 
unity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ought 
to  be  rested ;  but  it  is  upon  the  following  clear  induction. 
The  Scriptures,  in  conformity  with  right  reason,  declare 
that  there  is  one  God :  at  the  same  time,  they  lead  us  to 
consider  every  one  of  the  three  Persons  as  truly  God,  But 
the  one  of  these  propositions  must  be  employed  to  qualify 
the  other ;  and  therefore  there  certainly  is  some  sense  in 
which  these  three  persons  are  one  God.  This  induction 
is  confirmed  by  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  never  speaks  of  three  Gods,  but  uniformly  mentions 
these  three  persons  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  an 
union  of  counsel  and  operation  infinitely  more  perfect  than 
any  which  we  behold. 

The  force  of  the  induction  which  I  have  now  stated  has 
been  felt  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  The  earliest  Christian 
writers,  who  paid  the  same  honours  to  the  Son  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  to  the  Father,  declared  their  abhorrence 
of  polytheism,  and  considered  themselves  as  woi^hippers 
of  the  one  true  God.  In  the  second  century  the  word 
TP/ac,  tnniias,  was  imported  from  the  Platonic  school,  to 
express  the  union  of  the  three  persons;  and  the  whole  suc- 
cession of  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers,  althougli  their  illustra- 
tions are  not  always  the  most  pertinent,  discover  by  innu- 
merable passages  that  they  worshipped  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  constituting  what  Tertullian 
calls,  in  the  second  century,  Triniias  imius  divinitatis,  anil 
Cyprian,  in  the  third,  Adunata  trinitas^  and  Athanasius,  in 
the  fourth,  abiaiozrog  rp/ag. 
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SECTION   II. 


I 

The  first  attempt,  in  the  way  of  speculation,  to  reconcile 
with  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  what  Christians  had  learnt 
to  call  the  Trinity,  was  made  in  the  second  century  by 
Praxeas,  and  was  continued,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  by  Noetus,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  by  Sabellius. 
— ^Theremay  be  some  shades  of  difference  in  the  opinions 
of  these  three  men :  but  as  the  leading  parts  of  their  sys- 
tem were  the  same,  the  names  of  Praxeas  and  Noetus 
came  to  be  lost  in  the  name  of  Sabellius,  and  the  points 
common  to  all  the  three  constitute  that  system  of  the  Tri- 
nity which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sabellianism.  Ac- 
cording to  this  system,  God  is  one  Person,  who,  at  his 
pleasure,  presents  to  mortals  the  different  aspects  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  In  respect  of  his  creating  and  pre- 
serving all  things,  he  is  the  Father ;  in  respect  of  what  he 
did  as  the  Redeemer  of  men,  he  is  the  Son  ;  and  in  respect 
of  those  influences  which  he  exerts  in  their  sanctification, 
he  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  accounts  which  ancient 
writers  give  of  the  opinions  of  Sabellius  lead  us  to  think 
that  he  considered  the  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  as  merely  nominal,  calling  God  r^iuvvfjifog.  But 
several  circumstances,  collected  by  the  acute  and  indus- 
trious Mosheim,  render  it  probable  that  Sabellius  con- 
ceived a  ray  or  portion  emitted  from  the  divine  substance 
to  have  been  joined  to  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to 
form  the  Son  ;  so  that  his  opinion  concerning  the  Person 
of  Christ  coincided  with  that  of  the  Gnostics,  who  consid- 
ered Jesus  Christ  as  a  man  to  whom  an  emanation  of  the 
Supreme  Mind  was  united,  and  with  that  of  the  modern 
Socinians,  who  consider  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  as 
dwelling  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  But  even  after  this  re- 
finement upon  the  opinions  of  Praxeas  and  Noetus,  God 
continued  to  be  stated  in  this  system  as  one  person,  who 
assumes  different  names  from  the  different  aspects,  which 
himself  or  a  part  of  himself  presents :  and  the  true  charac- 
ter of  Sabellianism  is  this,  that  it  deatroy^  \h^  ^\%\l\\\.OC\^\^ 
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of  persons  which  the  Scriptures  teach,  confounding  the 
sender  with  the  person  sent,  him  that  begat  with  him  that 
is  begotten,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  Father,  from 
whom  he  is  said  to  proceed.  Tertullian  who  wrote  against 
Praxeas  in  the  second  century,  and  the  writers  of  the  third 
who  opposed  Sabellius,  urge  with  great  strength  of  argu- 
ment the  various  passages  in  which  this  distinction  is  ex- 
pressed or  implied :  and  that  they  might  place  in  the  most 
odious  light  the  doctrine  by  which  it  was  confounded^  they 
gave  to  Sabellius  and  his  followers  the  name  of  Patropas- 
sians,  meaning  to  represent  it  as  a  consequence  of  their 
doctrine,  that  the  God  and  Father  of  all  had  endured  those 
sufferings  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ 

Sabellianism  preserves  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the 
unity  of  God  ;  and  on  this  account  it  may  appear  to  be 
the  most  philosophical  scheme  of  the  Trinity.  But  iostt- 
perable  objections  to  it  arise  front  the  language  and  views 
introduced  into  the  New  Testament.  Those  who  wrote 
after  this  system  was  first  published  were  so  sensible  of 
the  force  of  these  objections,  that  they  discover  an  extreme 
solicitude  to  express  clearly  the  distinction  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  They  were  sometimes  led  by  this 
solicitude  into  modes  of  speaking,  which  have  been  repre- 
sented as  inconsistent  with  a  belief  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Son :  and  the  great  controversy  which  was  agitated  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  fathers  concerning  the  person  of  the  Sod, 
took  its  rise  from  this  circumstance,  that  there  being  in 
their  times  some  who  denied  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour, 
and  others  who  denied  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
(jodhead,  these  fathers  wrote  against  both,  and,  from  their 
zeal  for  the  truth,  or  from  the  eagerness  of  controversy, 
used  expressions  in  attacking  the  one  of  those  heresies, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  expressions  used 
against  the  opposite  heresy. 

The  language  employed  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers 
in  condemning  Sabellianism  encouraged  Arius,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  to  avoid  every  appear- 
ance of  confounding  the  person  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
by  broaching  an  opinion  which  his  contemporaries  repre- 
sent as  an  innovation,  till  that  time  unheard  of.  He  said 
that  the  Son  was  a  creature  who  had  no  existence  till  he 
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was  made  by  God  out  of  nothing — ^that  his  being  begotten 
means  nothing  more  than  his  being  made  by  the  will  of 
the  Father — and  that  this  peculiar  term  is  applied  to  him> 
because  he  was  made  before  all  other  creatures,  that  he 
might  be  the  instrument  of  the  Almighty  in  creating 
them.  By  this  system  Arius  steered  clear  of  Sabellianism, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  preserved  the  unity  of  God.  For 
Jesus  Chrtet,  according  to  him,  is  in  reality  a  creature, 
and  only  called  Grod  upon  account  of>lhe  offices  in  which 
he  was  employed,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  with  which 
he  was  invested  by  the  Father  Almighty.  To  Arius, 
therefore,  there  was  but  one  God,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  word :  but  as  he  admitted  that  Jesus  Christ,  a  differ- 
ent person  from  the  Father,  was  also  God,  because  he  was 
constituted  God,  his  opinion  must  be  stated  as  one  of  the 
aneient  systems  of  the  Trinity. 

I  have  formerly  explained,^  at  great  length,  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  opinion  of  Anus  coiiceming  the  Son  was 
rejected  by  the  Christian  church.  At  present  I  have  to 
advert  to  the  meaning  of  those  terms  in  which  the  council 
of  Nice,  A.  D.  925^  expressed,  their  condemnation  of  this 
opinion.  The  council,  who  knew  the  sense  in  which 
Arius  applied  the  words  God,  and  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  to  Jesus  Christ,  wished  to  frame  such  a  creed  as  could 
not  be  repeated  by  those  who  held  the  Arian  opinions : 
and  with  this  view  they  made  a  large  addition  to  the  second 
article  of  the  ancient  creed,  and  annexed  to  the  creed  a 
condemnatory  clause.f 

*  Book  iii.  ch.  I. 

-|-  Keu  tis  m  Inb  Ker^iay  l«f«vtif  X^i^'rav,  r«y  vitfv  r«»  Ofaf,  ytrn^tvra  i» 
T§9  w»r^»f  /MM^iMf,  TBurwrn  t%  ^nt  tvetat  rov  9'»T^§tti.  Btsv  t»  Btou,  ^vg 

T^  9tvr^  ^'  th  ret  itavra  lyitira.  ».  r,  X,  raug  2i  Xiyovrua  n*  ^ert,  art 
ov»  ify,  »eu  ir^iv  ytfyti^tifou,  ov»  nVf  »m  in  i|  »v»  oyrttt  tyinrSf  n  i^  irt^»s 
vit§^retffttts  n  9V^iets  (p»ff»»9Tecf  Uf^i,  fi  irtarn,  n  r^tirravf  n  aXXoit^ 
TOf  V99  vUf  rov  0i«Vf  TevT«vf  avetit/MiTil^u  n  »Mf»Xi%n  mu  u^oaroXtzfi 
tKzXwrteu  The  second  clause  is  thus  translated  by  the  church  of 
England,  lin  that  creed  which  they  call  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  which 
forms  p<urt  of  the  communion  service.  "  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  the  only  beg;otten  Son  of  Grod,  begotten  of  his  Father  before 
all  worlps,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God, 
begotten  not  made,  being  of  one  sulmtance  with  the  Father,  by 
whom  all^things  were  made,*'  &c.  &c.  The  anathematizing  clause  is 
not  adopted  lyy  the  Church  of  EngUmd. 
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The  word,  in  this  addition,  which  requires  the  most  paiv 
ticular  attention,  upon  account  of  its  frequent  use  in  the 
controversy  concerning  the  Trinity,  is  ofAoontCiog*    It  is  com- 
])ouuded  of  o/m;,  idemj  and  ouer/o,  substantia  ;  denoting  that 
which  is  of  tlie  same  substance  or  essence  with  another. 
It  had  been  used  by  classical  Greek  writers  in  this  sense. 
So  Aristotle  says,  o/cwoixr/a  vavra,  atsr^tx..    It  had  been  ap- 
plied. *  by  Christian  writers  long  before  the  council  of 
Nice,  in  the  very  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  coun- 
cil :  and  it  only  expresses  the  amount  of  those  images 
which  had  been  employed  by  the  succession  of  writers 
from  the  earliest  times,  to  mark  the  relation  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  one  of  the  most  common  and  signi- 
ficant of  which  is  introduced  into  the  creed  itself  ^»g  sx 
(puiTcg.    Aja  a  derived  light  is  the  same  in  nature  with  the 
original  light  at  which  it  was  kindled,  so,  whatever  be  the 
meaning  of  <pui  when  applied  to  the  Father,  the  word  must 
have   the   same  meaning  when  the  Son  is  called  (pu;  ex 
(pwroQ, 

There  is  a  circumstance  respecting  the  ancient  use  of 
the  M  ord  o/ioou(ftog,  which  it  is  proper  to  state,  because  it 
creates  some  embarrassment,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
satire  and  ridicule.  This  word,  which  the  council  of  Nice 
introduced  into  their  creed,  had  been  prohibited  by  a 
council  which  met  sixty  years  before  at  Antioch ;  and  this 
inconsistency  between  two  early  councils  has  been  stated 
in  a  light  very  unfavourable  to  the  uniformity  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  But  the  true  account  of  the  matter  appears  to 
be  this.  At  the  time  of  the  council  at  Antioch,  the  eoii- 
trovcTsy  was  with  the  Sabellians,  who  denied  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Tlie  Sa- 
bellians, employing  every  method  to  fix  an  odium  upon 
the  doctrine  generally  held  concerning  the  Son,  rcpresen- 
to(\  the  word  o/Moouaiog,  which  Christians  often  used,  as  im- 
j;lying  that  there  was  a  substance  anterior  to  the  Father 
nnd  the  Son,  of  which  each  received  a  part.  The  council 
of  Antioch  judged  that  the  easiest  way  of  repelling  this  at- 
tack of  the  Sabellians,  was  by  laying  aside  the  use  oi 
ofj^oouffio; :  and  although  they  did  not  mean  to  acknowledge 
that  those  who  had  used  the  word  held  tlie  doctrine  said 

*  Bull,  D.  F.  N.  28. 
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by  the  Sabellians  to  be  couched  under  it,  they  effectually 
disowned  that  doctrine,  by  recommending  that  other  terms 
should  be  employed  for  expressing  the  Catholic  opinion. 
At  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice  Sabellianism  was  less 
an  object  of  attention.     The  impossibility  of  reconciling 
that  system  with  the  language  of  Scripture  had  been  com- 
pletely exposed ;  the  sense  of  the  church  with  regard  to 
the  distinction  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  had  been  pre- 
cisely expressed ;  there  was  little  danger  of  any  misappre- 
hension of  terms  upon  this  subject ;  and  a  new  adversary, 
who  held  opinions  directly  opposite  to  those  of  Sabellius, 
but  whose  system  was  conceived  to  be  not  less  inconsis- 
tent with  Scripture,  by  agreeing  with  the  church  in  the 
expression  which  had  been  introduced  into  former  creeds 
concerning  the  Son,  seemed  to  demand  some  unequivocal 
declaration  of  the  common  faith.     The  council  of  Nice, 
therefore,  whose  faith  we  have  the  best  reason  for  thinking 
was  the  same  with  that  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  revived 
the  word  ojumutftog,  not  in  the  Sabellian  sense,  upon  account 
of  which  the  council  of  Antioch  had  laid  it  aside,  but  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  had  been  used  by  more  ancient  wri- 
ters, and  in  which  it  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  gen- 
eral train  of  their  doctrine :  and  the  reason  of  the  coun- 
cil's adopting  this  particular  phrase  was  this,  that  no  other 
could  be  found  so  diametrically  opposite  to   the  Arian 
system.      For  although  the  Arians  might  call  Jesus  God, 
meaning  that  he  was  constituted  God,  and  might  say  that 
he  was  begotten  of  the  Father,  meaning  by  begotten  creat- 
ed, yet  as  they  held  that  he  was  made  e^  oux  ovreiiVf  they 
could  not  ssLy  that  he  was  sx  rrig  ovSiag  'rar^g ;  and  as  they 
said  that  he  was  gx  rrig  hn^g  ouer/a;,  being  a  creature  in  re- 
spect of  the   Creator,  they  could  not  say  that  he  was 
o/j^oouffiog.   Eusebius,  the  patron  of  the  Arians,  declared  in  a 
letter  to  the  council  of  Nice,  that  this  word  was  incompa- 
tible with  their  tenets ;  and  for  this  very  reason  we  are 
told  it  was  adopted  by  the  council,  that  according  to  an 
expression   of  Ambrose,  which  has  been  often  quoted, 
*'  with  the  sword  which  the  heresy  itself  had  drawn  from 
the  scabbard,  they  might  cut  off  the  head  of  the  monster." 
Whether  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have 
avoided  a  term  which  a  great  body  of  Christians  declared 
they  could  not  use,  and  to  have  introduced  into  the  creed 
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only  thoie  genend  Scriptare  phrtMrf  in  wUch  the  Atiom 
were  nmdy  to  jom  with  the  CathoUoSy  is  a  point  to  be  de- 
cided by  some  of  the  graeral  prinoiples  of  chnrch  governs 
ment.    At  present,  in  explaining  the  terms  that  ha^e  been 
introdnced  into  the  eontroveny  conoeming  the  Trinitj, 
we  have  only  to  observe,  that  an  iTeision  to  the  wofk 
ifUMu^ng  is  the  msA  which  distingnishes  all  those  whohoU 
any  modification  of  the  Arian  systemL    Some  of  the  §A 
lowers  of  Arius,  wishing  to  SToid  the  harshness  of  jcailing 
so  exalted  a  Being  a  creatore,  saidtluit  the  Son  was  difie^ 
ent  from  all  other  creatures,  but  still  they  were  obliged  by 
their  principles  to  say  that  he  waBouopMoe  ry  ^wr^.  Othen 
who  reoeiyed  the  name  of  Semi-Arians,  sabstituted  i/Mmh 
0»o(inplaceof  ^(tioMAMtf,  t.e.  they  admitted  that  the  Sonwai 
not  only  unlike  all  other  creatures,  but  that  he  was  like 
the  FaUier,  hairing  this  peculiar  prrrikge  granted  to  him, 
to  have  a  substance  in  all  things  simikr  to  that  of  God 
The  Semi-Arians  spoke  in  the  Ughest  terms  of  the  digni- 
ty of  the  Son ;  and  it  was  not  easy  for  those  who  approach- 
ed so'  near  to  one  another  as  the  Catholics  and  they  did, 
to  preserve,  upon  an  incomprehensible  subject,  a  marked 
difference  in  tiieir  writings.    But  the  Semi-Arians  never 
admitted  the  word  bfMMo^tog  into  their  creeds,  because  it  im- 
plied more  than  they  believed.     They  believed  that  the 
Father  had  granted  to  the  Son  a  similarity  to  himself;  but 
bfjmvctag  implies  that  there  is  an  essential  sameness  of  na- 
ture between  them. 

We  are  thus  led,  by  the  explication  of  this  discriminat- 
ing term,  to  what  I  called  the  third  or  Catholic  System  of 
the  Trinity,  which  may  be  shortly  expressed  in  words  of 
common  use  with  the  Ancient  Church,  fuct  ooma  xour^; 
vwotftouft/g,  or,  g/^  0fiog  6v  rpm  vm&r(K.Ci(n. 


SECTION  III. 


The  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word  itvotfr^tfti  was  not  per* 
fectly  ascertained  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
By  some  it  was  considered  as  denoting  the  being  or  sub- 
sistence of  a  thing,  wad  «o  «a  «(\uivalent  to  outfia :  by  others 
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it  wa$  understood  to  mean  that  which  has  a  subsistence, 
the  thing  subsisting)  a  person.  It  s^ypears  to  be  used  in 
the  first  sense  by  &e  council  of  Nice,  when  in  one  part  of 
the  anathematizing  clause  they  condemn  those  who  said 
that  the  Son  t^  sn^  wffiag  fi  l^^tMutntf^i  tiveu ;  and  accord- 
ing to  this  sense  the  council  of  Sardis,  in  the  fourth  en-« 
tury,  declared  fuav  i/wx/  v^ocratftt  r«u  ^atfog  xat  tw  vtou  tuu 
fwayiov  iTfiMfiarog.  Had  the  council  meant  by  uorMToMr/^ 
a  person,  their  decree  would  have  been  pure  Sabellianism. 
Some  alarm  was  spread  through  the  church  when  the  de- 
cree, was  first  published,  from  an  apprehension  that  this 
might  be  the  meaning  of  it.  But  when  the  matter  came 
to  be  investigated,  it  was  found  that,  as  the  council  of 
Sardis  understood  vireeratfti  in  the  first  sense,  and  those, 
who  said  r^tg  stmt  v'lmframtgy  understood  it  in  the  second, 
the  meaning  of  both  was  precisely  the  same;  and  after 
this  explication,  it  was  generally  uiMlerstood  that  ovffia 
should  denote  the  being  or  essence  of  a  thing,  irtroetottrig 
the  person  subsisting.  In  this  sense  the  last  word  had 
been  used  by  the  Platonic  school  and  by  many  of  the 
Christian  writers,  before  the  council  of  Nice.  It  is  ex- 
plained in  the  ancient  Greek  lexicons  by  nswif^w^  and  it 
was  rendered  by  the  Latins  persovuh  &  living  intelligent 
agent. 

The  third  system,  then,  was  distinguished  from  Sabel- 
lianism by  admitting  r^ig  vrntfratfttg ;  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  being  considered  as  one 
person  manifesting  himself  in  various  ways,  were  stated 
as  three  persons,  each  of  whom  has  a  permanent  distinct 
subsistence. .  It  was  distinguished  from  Arianism  by 
ascribing  to  all  the  three  persons  fjua  awsia,.  And  as 
Athanasius  speaks,  ro  fisv  futstv  ^>jm  rtig  ^lorrifra^  to  de  rag 
rm  r^mv  tBioTTirag.  Those  who  held  this  system  would 
not,  with  the  Arians,  call  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Irg- 
^vfftoi,  because  this  conveyed  the  idea  of  separation  and 
inferiority,  such  an  essential  difierence  as  there  is  between 
the  nature  of  the  creature  and  that  of  the  Creator.  Nei- 
ther did  they  adopt  the  words  ravroou(fioi  and  fuovmxstot^  be- 
cause these  might  seem  to  fovour  the  Sabellian  confUsion 
of  persons.  But  they  said  the  three  persons  were  o/uoou- 
eioiy  of  one  substance.  Jesus  Christ,  said  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  is  hfimv^ng  fifitv  xora  rn^  af^^wxt/rv^roiy  tm  o^uAMvtk^ 
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rrar^t  xara  njv  ^torrira:  an  expression  which  leads  us  to 
conceive  the  meaning  of  the  church  in  those  days  to  have 
been,  that  as  all  men  partake  of  the  same  human  nature, 
ifo  tlie  divine  nature  was  common  to  the  three  persons. 

But  it  will  occur  to  you  that  three  persons  having  a  di^ 
tinct  subsistence,  and  having  the  same  divine  nature,  are 
in  reality  three  Gods ;  that  the  most  perfect  agreement  in 
purpose,  and  the  most  invariable  consent  in  operation,  do 
by  no  means  correspond  to  that  unity  of  God,  which  is  a 
first  principle  of  natural  religion  ;  and  that  if  those  who 
held  the  third  opinion  had  reason  to  accuse  the  Arians  of 
paganism  and  idolatry  for  worshipping  a  supreme  and  an 
inferior  God,  the  Arians  had  reason  to  accuse  them  in 
turn  of  polytheism  for  believing  in  three  Gods.     Accord- 
ingly, the  names  which  Mr.  Gibbon  gives  to  the  three  dis- 
tinct systems  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Trinity, 
which  he  professes  to  delineate  in  the  second  volume,  of 
his  History,  are  these,  Arianism,  Trithcism,  Sabellianism ; 
and  the  charge  which  is  commonly  brought  against  Atha- 
uasians,  the  name  given  to  those  who  hold  the  third  or 
Catholic  opinion,  is  that  they  are  Tritheists.    It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Athanasius  and  liis  followers  uniformly  dis- 
claimed tritheism, — and  that  while  they  asserted  the  equa- 
lity of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  Father,  by 
saying  that  the  divine  nature  was  common  to  all  the  three, 
they  maintained  at  the  same  time,  that  the  three  persons 
were  united  in  a  manner  perfectly   different   from   that 
union  which  subsists  amongst  individuals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies.    In  order,  therefore,  to  do  justice  to  the  Catholie 
system,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  manner  in  which  those 
who  hold  this  system  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  divine 
unity  with  the  subsistence  of  the  three  persons.     What  I 
have  read  of  their  writings  upon  this  subject,  appears  to 
me  reducible  to  two  heads.     1.  That  the  Father  is:,  in 
their  language,  the  fountain  of  deity,  the  principle  and 
origin  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.     2.  That  the  three 
persons  are  inseparably  joined  together. 

1.  The  Father  is  the  fountain  of  deity,  rrrr/ri  ^iorr,To;. 
They  called  the  Father  a^^r),  not  in  the  common  sense 
of  that  word,  the  beginning,  as  if  the  Father  existed 
before  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  the  philoso- 
j^hical  sense  of  the  word,  the  principle  from  whicli  another 
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arises.  In  this  sense  he  was  called  apot^o^-— ayevwjro^ — 
curia  y/ou.  It  was  said  to  be  implied  in  the  very  name  of 
Father  that  he  was  airia,  xai  a^'/vi  rou  s^  avrov  yiwr^Qiv- 
rog ;  and  the  difference  of  the  three  persons  was  conceived 
to  consist  in  this,  that  the  Father  was  avamos  i  and  that 
both  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  a/r/aro/. 

Upon  this  principle  the  ancient  Catholics  grounded 
the  unity  of  God.  They  did  not  conceive  that  there 
were  three  unoriginated  beings,  but  that  there  was  fna 
a^7i  ^iorriTog,  and  that  the  Father,  by  being  the  a^%»j,  is  the 
evMffig.  God,  they  said,  is  one,  because  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  are  referred  stg  ev  amov.  On  this  account  they  held, 
that,  although  there  are  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  /ubovag 
^soTTiTog  abicugiTog* 

Different  names  were  employed  to  express  the  manner 
of  causation  with  regard  to  the  two  persons  who  were  con- 
sidered as  ouTtarou    It  was  said  of  the  one  that  he  was  be- 
gotten, of  the  other  that  he  proceeded.    The  generation  of 
the  one  was  suggested  by  his  being  called  in  Scripture  uiag 
Tov   0go'j — fiovoyevfig  wa^a  <jraT^og,      The  procession  of  the 
other  was  suggested  partly  by  his  being  called  ^rvsu/^a,  a 
crviUy  spiro,  1  send  forth  breath ;  and  partly  by  our  Lord's 
saying  in  one  place,  John  xv.  26,  ro  'jnisu/ia  rrig  oKrikiagy  6 
cra^a  rou  *jrar^og  ijcvo^sutTou,     But  although  generation  be 
applied  to  the  Son,  we  must  be  sensible  that  the  manner 
in  which  he  derived  his  origin  from  the  Father  cannot 
bear  any  analogy  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  ;  and 
that  all  attempts  to  explain  the  manner  of  this  derivation 
must  be  in  the  highest  degree  presumptuous  and  unprofit- 
able.    The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  word  of 
more  general  signification,  and  does  not  convey  any  pre- 
cise idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  Person  is  derived. 
It  is  appropriated  to  Him,  because  the  Scripture  nowhere 
says  of  him  that  he  is  begotten  of  the  Father.     But  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  form  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  procession  and  generation,  the  two  terms 
which  are  stated  as  the  idtoTtireg  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  both  denote  the  communication  of  the  divine  es- 
sence from  the  Father ;  and  all  the  attempts  of  ancient  and 
of  modern  writers,  to  discriminate  the  modes  in  which  the 
communication  may  be  made,  consist  of  words  without 
meaning. 


MS  teenin  ov  fn^  nntnrt* 

Ahlioiigh  thOM  who  hdd  the  third  syrtem  of  the  Trinifj 
maintained  the  nnitr  of  the  Godhead,  bj  saying  that  tbe 
Son  and  the  Holj  Ghoat  wefe  derived  from  the  FaAer, 
they  are  not  to  be  nnderstood  as  meaning  that  the  extstH 
ence  of  iheae  two  Feraona  had  a  bqrinnin^  or  that  fla 
Father,  after  exiating  for  aome  time  dbn^  bWjtight  Ihek 
into  being  by  an  aot  of  his  wiU,  and  iibjMutbd  to  diem 
andi  powten  aa  he  elioae.  Thia  u  the  Anali  creed'^  hitt 
it  cannot  be  deceived  by  those  who  hold  ifug  inn^tximt  m 
pwf  iudkf ;  for  the  divine  nafcor^  being  iheraaHe  of  chaage^ 
cannot  be  extended  to  tliree  Persona  aiflet' having  been  pck 
collar  to  one;andiftiie  beingof  twooftlieaeBenKMnhaS 
been  precarions,  eommunicated  to  them  at  it  certain  tittfe 
by  the  will  of  another,  both  of  them  woald  want  eteni^ 
and  immutability,  two  of  the  esSebtial  properties -of  the  di- 
vine nature. 

The  Athanasians,  therefore,  in  consistencv  with  ik 
leading  principles  of  their  system,  consider^  me  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  having  always  existed  widi  tike  Fatber; 
and  they  iUustrated  their  meaning  by  saying  that  as  Bglit 
cannot  exist  without  efi^ilgence,  nor  the  sun'witiioat  emit- 
ting his  rays,  nor  the  mind  without  reason — so  the  Father 
never  existed  without  the  Son  and  the  Spirit. 

The  Son  was  vkg  oTdtog  ajdiou  9rtt7|o$-— aiv  ifuvaidiog  xau  ry 
xuf/y  irveu/iaTi.*  And  in  the  confession  of  faith  of  Gre- 
gory, an  illustrious  writer  of  the  third  century,  after  a  de- 
scription of  the  three  Persons,  it  is  added,  r^tag  nXtm  ^n 
xai  oLidiOTfiri  tccu  QatfiXttcf  firi  /As^^o/tevij. 

The  same  general  reasoning  applies  to  the  necessary 
and  eternal  co-existence  of  both  the  ourtartu  with  the 
amog.  But  as  the  dignity  of  the  person  of  the  Son  was 
much  more  an  object  of  attention  and  controversy  in  the 
early  ages,  than  that  of  the  Spirit,  most  of  the  images,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  language  employed  on  this  sub- 
ject, refer  particularly  to  him.  One  of  the  images,  proba- 
bly suggested  by  the  Apostle  John's  often  calling  the  Son 
Xo/og,  arose  from  the  meaning  of  that  word.  It  was  said 
by  the  Platonic  fathers,  that  "  God  being  an  eternal  intel- 
ligence from  the  beginning  had  the  Xoyog  in  himself,  being 
eternally  rational;*'  and  hence  they  often  called  Jesus  Christ 

•  Bull,  D.  F.  N.  199. 
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^670^  tudios  «ttf]^;.  I  shall  illustrate  this  principle  by  the 
words  of  Bishop  Horsley,  who  concurs  in  it  with  the  an- 
cient Platonists.  '^  The  personal  subsistence  of  a  divine  Xo^ 
70s  is  implied  in  the  veiy  idea  of  a  God.  The  argument 
rests  on  a  principle  which  was  common  to  all  the  Pla* 
tonic  fkthers,  and  seems  to  be  founded  on  Scripture,  that 
the  existence  of  the  Son  flows  necessarily  from  the  divine 
intellect  exerted  on  itself;  from  the  Father's  contemplation 
of  his  own  perfections.  For  as  the  Father  ever  was,  his 
perfections  have  for  ever  been,  and  his  intellect  hath  been 
ever  active.  But  perfections  which  have  ever  been,  the 
ever^active  intellect  must  ever  have  contemplated;  and 
the  contemplation  which  hath  ever  been  must  ever  have 
been  accompanied  with  its  just  effect,  the  personal  exist- 
ence of  the  Son."  * 

This  method  of  illustrating  the  necessary  co-existence 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  which  has  passed  from  the 
Platonic  fathers  of  the  second  century  through  a  succes- 
sion of  Athanasian  writers  to  the  present  time,  does  cer- 
tainly convey  to  ordinary  readers  an  idea  that  the  Son  is 
merely  an  attribute  of  the  Father,  the  reason  of  God ;  and, 
accordingly,  Dr.  Priestley  and  others  have  represented 
the  earlier  writers  who  called  the  Son  X070;,  as  speaking  a 
Sabellian  language ;  and  they  say  that  it  was  to  avoid 
the  Sabellianism  implied  in  the  use  of  this  word,  that  the 
Arians  made  a  distinction  between  the  Xo/o^,  which  always 
was  with  God,  L  e.  his  own  reason,  and  the  Xo/og,  by  whom 
he  made  the  world,  t.  e.  the  person  whom  he  created  to  be 
the  instrument  of  making  other  things.  The  former  is 
Xo^og  tvhiakrog,  ratio  insitay  reason.  The  latter  is  Xo/og 
iF^opxoii  roHo  prokUa,  speech,  reason,  brought  forth  in 
words.  The  Son,  said  Arius,  might  be  compared  to  the 
latter,  in  order  to  express  that  he  proceeded  immediately 
from  God,  but  he  cannot  be  compared  to  the  former, 
which  means  only  an  attribute  of  the  Deity.  This  was  a 
distinction,  by  which  Arius  wished  not  only  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  Sabellianism,  but  also  to  evade  the  argu- 
ment for  the  necessary  and  eternal  co-existence  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father,  drawn  from  his  being  called  Xttyog 
Btou,    It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  analogy  between  the 

*  Horaley's  Tracts,  p.  61.  dd  edit. 
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relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Xd/o^,  and  the  relation  of 
every  man*s  mind  to  its  own  thoughts,  which  the  eariy 
writers  laid  hold  of  as  furnishing  an  argument  for  the 
eternal  co-existence  of  the  Son,  was  pursued  too  far  by 
some  of  them,  and  that  the  obscurity  and  inconsLstency 
which  always  flow  from  an  abuse  of  images  was  the  con- 
sequence. At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  the  very 
same  writers,  who  make  the  most  firequent  use  of  this 
image,  far  from  conceiving  the  X070;  to  be  an  attribute  of 
the  Father,  speak  of  the  Son  as  a  distinct  person,  and  as 
«*temal ;  it  has  been  made  probable  by  Bishop  Bull,  that, 
when  they  spoke  of  >^o$  etdtadirogj  they  meant  a  person, 
the  offspring  of  the  divine  mind,  who,  having  been  from 
eternity  with  the  Father,  became  before  the  creation  X0705 
^^ootxo: ;  and  we  know  that  Athanasius,  probably  aware 
of  the  abuse  of  this  image,  does  not  approve  of  applpng 
either  /jt/o^  ahtadiroi  or  "Ktiyog  cr^o^ijcog  as  a  description  of 
the  Son,  but  calls  him  uiog  auronXr,;, 

The  distinction,  which  the  ancient  Catholic  writers  up- 
on the  Trinity  made  between  >jor/og  svctahrog  and  >Jiyoi 
cc^^o^txoij  is  connected  with  a  circumstance  which  has  con- 
tributed verj'  much  to  this  apparent  embarrassment  and 
contradictiou  in  what  they  say  of  the  person  of  the  Son. 
Tlie  circumstance  is  tliis,"^  that  the  generation  of  the  Son 
has  with  them  different  meanings,  according  as  it  respects 
the  divine  nature  of  this  person,  or  his  exertions  towards 
the  creatures.  The  generation  of  the  Son  properly  means 
the  manner  in  which  the  divine  essence  was  from  all  eter- 
nity communicated  to  him.  In  respect  of  this,  he  is  styled 
in  Scripture  /xcvoyivr.i  rra^a  'rar^og;  and,  in  the  Nicene 
freed,  Gcog  sk  Qsov;  and,  in  reference  to  this,  Athana- 
ijius  fays,  Qsog  au  m  an  rov  v'/ov  crarrj^  ctfr/.  But  the  ancients 
often  speak  of  a  generation  of  tlie  Son  which  took  place  at 
a  particular  time,  immediately  before  the  creation  of  the 
world.  By  this  they  mean,  not  the  beginning  of  his  exis- 
tence, but  the  display  of  his  powers  in  the  production  of 
external  objects.  In  reference  to  this,  Athanasius  ex- 
plains the  expression  which  Paul  applies  to  the  Son,  cr^oro- 
roy.og  '7affr,g  xriffeug,  begotten  before  all  creation ;  not  that 
he  then  began  to  be,  for  he  had  existed  as  a  distinct 
person  from  all  eternity,  but  he  had  remained  with  the 
Father  without  exerting  his  powers  upon  external  objects, 
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and  at  the  creation  came  forth  from  the  Father.  This, 
therefore,  was  properly  named  flr^ogXgu<r/g— cr^oCoX»j,  prola- 
tio,  the  projection  of  his  energies  ;  and  the  ancient  writers, 
who  gate  it  the  name  of  generation,  never  conceived  that 
this  coming  forth  to  act  was  the  beginning  of  the  Son's  ex- 
istence. But  the  Arians,  laying  hold  of  this  improper  ex- 
pression, and  sheltering  their  opinion  concerning  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Son  under  what  the  ancients  had  said  of  his 
figurative  generation,  declared  it  to  be  an  article  of  their 
£9iith,  that  the  Son  did  not  exist  before  he  was  begotten. 
The  declaration  appears  to  carry  intrinsic  evidence  of  its 
own  truth.  Yet  the  council  of  Nice  condemned  those  who 
say  of  the  Son  ^g/v  ysvv7i6rivai  oux  tjv  ;  a  part  of  the  ana- 
thematizing clause,  of  which  we  could  not  make  sense,  if 
we  did  not  know  that  the  ancient  writers,  who  say  that 
the  Son  was  begotten  when  he  came  forth  to  create,  un- 
derstood by  this  expression  merely  a  figurative  generation, 
not  the  beginning  of  his  existence  but  the  exertion  of  his 
powers,  and  that  they  believed  that  before  this  ^^osksvffig  o 
Xoy^og,  as  John  speaks,  tjv  'jr^og  rov  0gov. 

There  is  yet  a  third  generation  of  which  the  ancients 
speak,  when  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh."  This  genera- 
tion is  part  of  that  oixovofita  which  the  Scriptures  reveal, 
and  there  is  much  better  authority  for  applying  the  word 
generation  in  this  sense  than  in  the  former.  For  the  angel 
said  to  Mary,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, — 
therefore,  also,  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."* 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said,  that  neither  the 
T^Xsvoig  of  the  Son,  nor  his  incarnation,  has  any  connex- 
ion with  the  manner  of  his  being.  They  were  only  what 
the  ancients  called  ^vyxaraQaffstgy  acts  of  condescension  in 
a  person  who  had  a  complete  existence.  But  in  this  view 
they  serve  to  illustrate  the  first  principle  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking.  For,  by  being  acts  of  condescension,  they 
imply  that  subordination  in  the  Son  which  results  from 
the  Father's  being  the  folmdation  of  deity.  There  cannot 
be  degrees  of  perfection  in  the  godhead,  a  greater  and  a 
less  divinity ;  and,  if  the  Son  be  o/ioovffiog  ^ar^/,  he  must 
possess  all  the  essential  perfections  of  deity.    But  he  is,  in 

•  Luke  i.  95. 
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this  respect,  less  than  the  Father,  that  he  hath  received 
from  him.  He  is  auroko^,  a  word  of  frequent  use  among 
the  ancient  writers  of  the  Trinity,  if  the  word  be  under- 
stood to  mean  ipse  DeuSy  very  God,  but  he  is  not  ecuro^ 
if  the  word  be  understood  to  mean  Deus  a  se  ip»o;  for,  in 
this  sense,  the  Father  alone  b  aitroAtog^  while  the  Scm  is 
^ioi  fx  ^sou.  When  Jesus  therefore  says,  ^^  my  Father 
is  greater  than  I,"  although,  upon  the  principleB  of  the 
third  system,  he  cannot  mean  any  difference  of  nature,  iie 
may  mean  that  pre-eminence  of  the  Father  which  is  ne- 
cessarily implied  in  his  being  aytm^ngi  a  pre-eminence 
which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  admit  of  any  act  of  conde- 
scension in  the  Father,  of  his  receiving  a  commission,  or 
being  appointed  to  hold  an  office ;  whereas  there  is  a  ma- 
nifest congruity  in  the  Son,  who  derived  his  nature  from 
the  Father,  being  employed  to  exert  the  perfections  of  the 
Godhead  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  particular  purpose. 
Hence,  as  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  Father  s  giving  him  a 
commission,  of  his  being  sent  by  God,  of  his  coming  to  do 
the  will  of  God,  so  those  ancient  writers,  who  represent  the 
Son  as  equal  to  the  Father,  speak  of  him  at  the  same  time 
as  ayyeXogy  v^tjPiTng  02oi> ;  and  the  fitness  of  that  oiMvcfuOt 
which  he  undertook  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  results 
from  the  essential  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 
In  like  manner,  the  Spirit  who  "  proceedeth  from  the 
Father"  is,  upon  that  account,  subordinate  to  the  Father. 
Hence,  in  numberless  places  of  Scripture,  he  is  both  call- 
ed the  Spirit  of  God,  and  is  said  to  be  sent  by  the  Father. 
But  the  Scriptures  intimate  also  a  subordination  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  Son,  for  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Je- 
sus says,  in  the  discourse  formerly  quoted  from  John's 
Gospel,  "  I  will  send  him — He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  he 
shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  to  you."*  It  is 
not  indeed  anywhere  said  in  Scripture,  that  the  Spirit 
proceedeth  from  the  Son,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  when  they  condemned  the 
errors  of  Macedonius,  introduced  amongst  the  exalted 
titles  which  they  applied  to  the  Spirit,  this  designation, 
taken  literally  from  Scripture,  ro  gx  rou  'xctr^g  txTro^svofum* 
In  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  a  controversy  whether 
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the  Spirit,  not  in  respect  of  occasional  mission,  for  none 
could  deny  what  the  Scriptures  say,  that  the  Spirit  is  sent 
by  the  Son,  but,  in  respect  of  his  nature,  proceeds  from 
the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.    Most  of  the  Greek 
fi&thers,  while  they  acknowledged  the  personality  and  di- 
vinity of  the  Spirit,  would  not  adopt  an  expression  con- 
oeming  him,  which  appeared  to  them  improper,  because  it 
is  unscriptural,  and  preserved  the  language  of  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  ro  'mufiM  6  sx  rou  ^ar^^  f  xTo^sMra/.     But 
the  Latin  &thers  argued  in  this  manner.   Since  the  Spirit, 
who  is  called  in  Scripture  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  called  also 
the  Spirit  of  his  Son ;  and  since  the  Spirit,  who  is  sent  by 
the  Father,  is  also  said  to  be  sent  by  the  Son,  it  follows 
that  there  is  the  same  subordination  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
Son  as  to  the  Father.    But  the  subordination  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  Father  is  grounded  upon  his  proceeding  from  the 
Father,  and  his  being  subordinate  to  the  Son  must  have 
the  same  foundation,  i.  e.  as  the  divine  nature  was  commu- 
nicated by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  so  it  was  communicated 
by  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  the  Holy  Ghost 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  reasoning  the  Latin  fietthers 
made  an  addition  to  the  creed  of  Constantinople,  and  in- 
stead of  simply  translating  the  clause  used  in  that  creed, 
<^  qiii  a  Patre  procedity"  they  said,  ^^  qtd  a  PcUre  JUioque 
prooediU'*    The  Greek  churches,  who  did  not  admit  the 
truth  of  that  which  was  added,  were  enraged  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  Latin  churches  in  making  an  addition,  up- 
on account  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  to  a  creed  which  had 
been  composed  by  a  general  council,  and  had  been  de- 
clared to  be  unchangeable ;  and  a  contention  for  authority 
thus  mingling  itself,  as  has  often  happened  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  with  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  word  ^^Jilioque" 
came  to  be  an  ostensible  ground  of  that  schism  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  began  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  continues  till  this  day.      The    reformed 
churches,  without  vindicating  the  Latin  church,  or  assert- 
ing its  right  to  make  the  addition,  acquiesce  in  the  reason- 
ing upon  which  its  opinion  was  founded,  and  say  with  it 
that  tibe  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son. 

I  have  now  stated  the  full  amount  of  the  first  principle,, 
by  which  I  said  those  who  hold  the  third  qc  Ca^olic  ««iv 
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tem  of  the  Trinity  endeavour  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
God.  They  do  not  believe  in  three  unoriginated  beings, 
co-ordinate  and  independent.  But  they  believe  in  three 
persons,  from  the  first  of  whom  the  second  and  third  did, 
from  all  eternity,  derive  the  nature  and  perfections  of  the 
(j(Klhead ;  and,  upon  this  communication  of  the  substance 
of  the  Father  to  the  Son,  and  the  substance  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  ground  that  gradual 
subordination,  which,  with  an  entire  sameness  of  nature, 
constitutes  the  most  perfect  consent  and  co-operation  of 
the  three  persons. 

But  after  we  have  admitted  all  that  is  implied  in  this 
first  principle,  the  third  system  of  the  Trinity  appears  to 
fall  very  short  of  those  conceptions  of  the  unity  of  God 
which  reason  and  Scripture  teach  us  to  form.  We  must 
therefore  take  into  view  the  second  principle. 

2.  It  may  be  thus  expressed  ;  the  three  persons  are  in- 
separably joined  together.  So  necessary  and  indissoluble 
is  this  connexion,  that  as  the  Father  never  existed  without 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  so  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  were  not 
i>ej)arate(l  from  him  by  being  produced  out  of  his  sub- 
stance. Every  idea  of  section,  and  division,  and  interval, 
which  is  suggested  to  us  by  material  objects  and  by  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species,  is  to  be  laid  aside  when  we 
raise  our  concc'j)tions  to  that  distinction  of  persons  under 
wliich  the  Deity  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scripture.  We 
are  to  attempt  to  conceive  that  this  distinction  does  not 
dissolve  the  continuity  of  nature, — that  while  every  one 
of  the  three  persons  has  his  distinct  subsistence,  they  are 
never  fis/u^s^iffjULivoif  ri  ^i\oi  a?.X?jXwy,  aXK*  iv  aXhriXoig  affvy^uratg 

'i'iiere  were  two  phrases  which  the  ancient  Catholics 
oniployed  to  mark  this  idea.  In  order  to  show  that 
tliey  (lid  not  consider  the  Son  as  sent  forth  from  the  Fa- 
ther, as  our  children  are  sent  forth  to  have  an  existence 
separated  from  their  parents,  they  called  his  generation 
an  interior,  not  an  external  production,  meaning  that  he 
remained  in  the  Father,  from  whom  he  was  produced; 
and,  in  order  to  mark  the  indissoluble  connexion  of  all 
the  three  persons,  they  used  the  word  Ts^i^Montrig  or  g^wie- 
i'X^i^^'^y  ctrcum-incessh,  which  is  thus  defined,  "  that 
union  by  "which  one  being  exists  in  another,  not  only  by 
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a  participatioa  of  nature,  but  by  the  most  intimate  pre>- 
seace  with  k,  so  that,  although  the  two  beings  are  dis^ 
tinct,  they  dwell  in  and  penetrate  one  another."  They 
ccmsidered  both  these  phrases  as  warranted  by  such  ex- 
pressions in  Scripture  ^is  the  following,  John  x.  38,  <^  That 
ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me  and  i 
in  him  ;"  and,  John  xiv.  10,  <'  The  Father  that  dwelletk 
in  me,  he  doeth  the  works."  And  they  considered  this  in<- 
dwelliag  of  the  persons  in  one  another  as  compJeting  the 
«nity  of  God. 

If,  upon  this  subject,  they  sometimes  speak  unimtelligi^ 
'%ly,  and  at  other  times  approach  to  the  language  of  SabeK 
iianism,  the  apology  is  to  be  found  in  their  own  confession, 
sthat  the  manner  of  the  divine  existence  h  above  the  com>- 
prehension  of  man,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  reconcile  a 
fundamental  truth  of  natural  religion  with  the  discoveries 
■of  revelation. 

I  cannot  better  <iUustrate  the  third  or  Catholic  system 
'which  I  have  now  delineated,  than  by  giving  an  account 
of  what  is  called  the  Platonic  Trinity.    I  do  not  mean 
4:he  Trinity  held  by  Plato  himself;  for,  although  it  has 
been  said  that  this  philosopher  anticipated  the  reveladoa 
of  three  persons  in  the  godhead,  and  that  his  philosophy 
prepared  the  world  for  receiving  this  incomprehensible 
truth,  yet  the  passages  relating  to  this  subject,  which 
I  either  found  in  his  works,  when  I  read  them,  or  which 
I  have,  since  that  time,  seen  e:irtracted  from  him,  are  fl# 
few  in  number,  so  sliort,  and  so  obscuire,  that  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  for  any  person,  who  had  not  much  previouiK 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  draw  that  concluc^a  from 
them,  which  they  have  sometimes  been  brought  to  «stfr- 
blish.     It  has  been  said,  indeed,  diat  the  Trinity  of  pen- 
sons  in  the  Deil^  was  a  secret  doctrine  of  Plato,  which, 
although  couched  ia  his  writings  under  dark  words,  was 
plainly  taught  to  those  disciples  who  wei«  able  to  recei'V^ 
it.    I  know  not  upon  what  evidence  this  is  said ;  bat  sup* 
posing  it  to  be  true,  k  must  be  allowed  that  this  seercit 
doctrine  was  not  pablished  to  the  world  tiU  the  second  or 
third  century  of  the  Chri^aa  era,  when  the  Platonic 
school,  following  out  the  sublime  views  of  the  divine  «a^ 
ture  g^ven  by  their  master,  which  in  some  points  toitfeH^ 
poaded  with  the  Christian  revelation^  and  "thogtftolyaa  «»- 
VOL.  I,  2  b 
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lightened  by  acquaiDtanee  with  the  Gospel,  'which  ther 
could  not  fail  to  acquire  while  it  was  spreading  over  the 
Roman  empire,  and  was  embraced  by  many  Platonists, 
brought  forward  in  the  language  of  Plato  a  scheme  very 
much  resembling  what  I  called  the  third  system  of  the 
Trinity, 

The  following  is  a  short  view  of  this  scheme,  in  the 
words  of  Bishop  Horsley,  who  writes  like  one  deeply  read 
in  ancient  philosophy,  and  whose  acknowledged  eminence 
as  a  man  of  science  procures  credit  for  his  account  of  the 
opinions  of  other  men.  Dr.  Priestley  having  asserted  in 
one  of  his  publications,  that  it  was  never  imagined  that 
the  three  component  members  of  the  Platonic  Trinity 
were  efther  equal  to  each  other,  or  were,  strictly  speaking, 
one,  his  zealous  and  able  antagonist  ascribes  this  assertion 
to  an  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  Platonism,  and 
opposes  to  it  the  following  account  of  these  principles, 
which  I  gather  from  different  parts  of  his  13th  letter  to 
Dr.  Priestley.  The  three  principles  in  the  Deity  are  n 
aya$o¥f  goodness,  pdu;,  intelligence,  "^iiX"^  vitality.  These 
three,  strictly  speaking,  are  more  one,  than  any  thing  in 
nature  of  which  unity  may  be  predicted.  No  one  of  them 
can  be  supposed  without  the  other  two.  The  second  and 
third  being,  the  first  is  necessarily  supposed ;  and  the  first 
being,  the  second  and  third  must  come  forth.  All  the 
three  were  included  by  the  Platonists  in  the  divine  nature, 
the  TO  ^g/ov ;  a  notion  implying  the  same  equality  which  the 
Christian  Fathers  maintained.  To  the  first  ^principle  they 
ascribed  an  activity  of  a  very  peculiar  kind — such  as  might 
be  consistent  with  an  undisturbed  immutability.  He  acts 
fismv  sv  havTov  ri&st,  by  a  simple  indivisible  unvaried  energy ; 
which,  as  it  cannot  be  broken  into  a  multitude  of  distinct 
acts,  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  variety  of  external  things ; 
on  which,  therefore,  the  first  God  acts  not,  either  to  create 
or  to  preserve  them,  otherwise  than  through  the  two  sub- 
ordinate principles.  But  eternal  activity  was  supposed  to 
he  the  consequence  of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity ;  and 
from  this  eternal  activity  flowed,  by  necessary  consequence, 
the  existence  of  intellect,  and  the  vital  principle,  in  which 
alone  the  divine  nature  is  active  upon  external  things. 
According  to  this  system  too  the  world  was  supposed  to 
be  eternal,  because  it  w^s  eouceived  that  the  goodness  of 
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the  Deity  could  not  suffer  that  to  be  delayed  which,  be- 
cause he  hath  done  it,  appears  fit  to  be  done.  But  the 
world  was  supposed  to  be  eternal,  not  by  its  own  nature, 
but  by  the  choice  of  a  free  agent  who  might  have  willed  the 
contrary;  whereas  intellect  and  the  vital  principle  have  been 
eternal  by  necessity,  as  branches  of  the  divinity;  and,  there^ 
Tore,  when  the  converted  Ptatonists,  upon  the  authority  of 
revelation,  discarded  the  notion  of  the  world's  eternity, 
they  did  not  find  themselves' obKged  to  discard  with  it  the 
eternity  of  the  voui,  which  they  considered  as  equivalent 
to  the  Christian  Xoyoj,  because  that  was  an  eternity  of 
-quite  another  kind. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  Platonic  Trinity  given  by  Dr* 
Horsley ;  and  in  perfect  conformity  to  this  is  the  confess 
sion  of  his  faith  in  the  Christian  Trinity,  which  his  13th 
and  15th  letters  to  Dr.  Priestley  contain,  and  which  form 
the  most  useful  recapitulation  that  1  can  give  of  what  has 
i)een  said  upon  the  Catholic  system.  "  I  hold,"  says  Dr. 
Horsley,  "  that  the  Father's  faculties  are  not  exerted  on 
external  things,  otherwise  than  through  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  that  the  Scriptures,  by  discovering  a  trinity, 
teach  clearly  that  the  metaphysical  unity  of  the  divine 
nature  is  not  an  unity  of  persons,  but  that  they  do  not 
teach  such  a  separation  and  independence  of  these  per- 
sons as  amounts  to  tritheism.  I  maintain  that  the  three 
persons  are  one  being — one  hy  mutual  relation,  indissolu- 
ble connexion,  and  gradual  subordination  ;  so  strictly  one, 
that  any  individual  thing  in  the  whole  world  of  matter 
and  of  spirit  presents  but  a  faint  shadow  of  their  unity. 
I  maintain  that  each  person  by  himself  is  God,  becaust; 
each  possesses  fully  every  attribute  of  the  divine  nature. 
But  I  maintain  that  these  three  Persons  are  all  included 
in  the  very  idea  of  God.  I  maintain  the  equality  of  the 
three  Persons  in  all  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  their  equality  in  rank  and  authority  with  respect  to 
all  created  things,  whatever  relations  or  differences  may 
subsist  between  themselves.  Differences  there  must  be^ 
lest  we  confound  the  persons,  which  was  the  error  of  Sa- 
bellius.  But  the  differences  can  only  consist  in  the  per- 
sonal properties,  lest  we  divide  the  substance,  and  make  a 
plurality  of  independent  gods." 
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SECTION  IV. 


The  third  or  Catholic  system  of  the  Trinity  is  the  declared 
f^ith  of  both  the  established  churches  of  Great  Britain. 
The  first  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land contains  this  clause :  '^  And  in  the  unity  of  this  God- 
head there  be  three  persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and 
eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost"  And 
the  creed  called  the  Creed  of  Athanasius,  because  it  de- 
livers with  great  Alness  of  expression  that  doctrine  of 
which  he  was  the  distinguished  champion,  is  appointed  to 
be  read  upon  certain  days,  as  the  most  explicit  declaratiop 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  equally  removed  from  the 
Sabellian  and  the  Arian  systems.  The  words  in  the  se- 
cond chapter  of  our  Confession  of  Faith  are  nearly  the 
same  with  those  of  the  first  article  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. "  In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  be  three  per- 
sons, of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity ;  God  the  Fa- 
ther, God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Fa- 
ther is  of  none,  neither  begotten  nor  proceeding ;  the  Son 
is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father ;  the  Holy  Ghost  eter- 
nally proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son."  And  this 
doctrine  is  accounted  by  our  church  so  essential,  that  it  is 
introduced  into  the  catechism  which  they  recommend  for 
the  instruction  of  young  persons  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

In  Scotland  there  were  few  publications  during  the 
course  of  the  last  century  that  particularly  respected  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  from  the  force 
of  early  instruction,  acquiesce,  perhaps  without  much  spe- 
culation or  inquiry,  in  the  Catholic  system.  But  in  Eng- 
land many  writers  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
have  drawn  a  large  share  of  the  public  attention,  and  have 
produced  a  considerable  degree  of  agitation  in  the  minds 
of  Christians,  by  the  theories  which  they  have  offered,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  trinity  of  persons  with  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead.    A  particular  account  of  these  theories 
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would  lead  into  a  very  perplexed  and  tedious  detail,  and 
is  in  reality  of  no -use,  because  all  of  them  approach  to  (me 
or  other  of  the  three  systems  that  have  been  mentioned. 
By  assuming  a  new  name  they  may  seem  to  keep  clear  of 
the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  their  parent 
system ;  but  when  they  are  narrowly  canvassed,  they  are 
always  found  to  be  resolvable  into  the  same  principles, 
and  they  must  be  tried  upon  the  same  grounds. 

Although  for  these  reasons  I  shall  not  recite  the  names 
of  all  who  have  held  some  particular  opinion  about  the 
Trinity,  or  attempt  to  discriminate  their  tenets,  there  is 
one  exception  which  I.  cannot  avoid  making.  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  is  so  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  abi- 
lities as  a  general  scholar,'  and  for  the  excellence  and  use-* 
fulness  both  of  his  sermons  and  of  his  discourses  on  the 
evidence  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  his  theory  of 
the  Trinity  is  a  work  executed  with  such  labour  and  skill, 
and  the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  occasion  was  carried 
on  with  such  eagerness  at  the  time,  and  is  still  referred  to 
in  so  many  theological  treatises,  that  there  would  be  an 
essential  defect  in  this  view  of  opinions  concerning  the 
Trinity,  if  no  particular  notice  were  taken  of  his  system. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  entitled  his  book.  The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  The  first  part  is  a  collection  and  ex- 
plication of  all  the  texts  in  the  New  Testament  relating  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  collection  is  a  complete 
and  a  fair  one ;  his  explication  of  some  of  the  texts  does^ 
not  agree  with  the  interpretation  most  generall}'^  received ; 
but  he  defends  his  criticisms  like  a  scholar  and  an  acute 
reasoner ;  and  upon  this  collection  of  texts  and  his  expli- 
cation of  them,  is  founded  the  second  part,  in  which  what 
he  accounts  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  set  forth  at 
large  in  fifty-five  distinct  {urc^ositions.  He  accomp£mie& 
these  propositions  with  references  to  the  particular  texts 
which  support  them,  and  often  both  with  illustrations  of 
his  own,  and  with  citations  from  ancient  and  modem 
writers ;  his  object  being  to  show  that  the  doctrine  which 
he  professes  to  ground  upon  the  Scriptures  is  also  agreea- 
ble to  the  sentiments  of  the  succession  of  ecclesiastical 
writers.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  not  the  same  fair- 
ness in  his  citations,  as  in  the  collection  of  teits.  He  not 
only  omits  those  passages  which  are  unfavourable  to  his 
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own  Opinion,  but  be  often  leaye?  out  parts  of  tbe  sentences 
whicb  be  quotes,  and  he  gives  them  in  so  detached  a  fonn, 
that  they  sometimes  appear  to  speak  a  meaning  perfectly 
different  from  that  which  a  reader,  who  has  an  opportunii- 
ty  of  comparing  them  with  the  context,  perceives  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  author.  Ilis  book,  therefore,  is  by  no  means 
a  safe  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  be  instructed  in  the  sen- 
timents of  the  ancient  church  with  regard  to  the  Trinity. 
But  to  those  who  have  derived  that  knowledge  from  other 
less  exceptionable  authority,  or  who  read  his  book  merely 
irom  a  desire  to  know  what  Dr.  Clarke  himself  thought,  it 
presents  the  following  consistent  and  intelligible  scheme, 
which  I  give  as  the  amount  of  the  fifty-five  propositions 
that  constitute  the  second  part  of  his  book. 

There  is  one  living  intelligent  agent  or  person,  who 
alone  is  self-existent,  the  author  of  all  being  and  the  origin 
of  all  power,  who  is  supreme  over  all.  With  this  first  Su- 
preme Cause  and  Father  of  all,  there  have  existed  from  the 
beginning  a  second  divine  person,  who  is  his  Word  or  Son, 
and  a  third  divine  person,  who  is  his  Spirit ;  and  these 
three  are  distinguished  in  Scripture  by  their  personal  cha- 
racters. When  the  Scriptures  mention  the  one  God,  the 
only  God,  or  God  by  way  of  eminence,  they  always  mean 
the  Person  of  the  Father.  The  Son  derived  his  being  and 
all  his  attributes  from  the  Father,  and  therefore  he  is  not 
the  self-existent  substance.  But  as  the  Scriptures  have 
uot  declared  the  metaphysical  manner  of  this  derivation, 
they  are  worthy  of  censure  who  affirm  that  the  Son  was 
made  out  of  nothing ;  and,  as  the  Scriptures  never  make 
jiny  lismitatioH  of  time  in  declaring  the  Son's  derivation 
irom  the  Father,  they  are  also  worthy  of  censure  who  say 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not.  The  Son 
derived  his  being  from  the  Father,  not  by  mere  necessity 
of  nature,  but  by  an  act  of  the  Father's  incomprehensible 
power  and  will.  In  like  manner,  the  Spirit,  without  any 
limitation  of  time,  derived  his  being  from  the  Father., 
The  Son  is  sometimes  called  God,  not  on  account  of 
his  metaphysical  nature,  how  divine  soever,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  relative  attributes  and  divine  authority  com- 
municated to  him  from  the  Father  over  us.  To  the  Son 
are  ascribed  all  communicable  divine  powers,  t.  e,  all 
powers  which  include  not  the  independence  and  supreme 
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authority  by  which  the  God  and  Father  of  all  is  distin- 
guished ;  for  in  this  the  Son  is  evidently  subordinate  to 
the  Father,  that  he  derived  his  being,  attributes,  and  power 
•from  the  Father.  Every  action  of  the  Son  is  only  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Father's  power  communicated  to  him,  and 
the  reason  why  the  Scriptures,  cdthough  they  style  the  Fa- 
ther God^  and  also  style  the  Son  God,  yet  at  the  same 
time  always  declare  there  is  but  one  God,  is,  because  there 
being  in  the  monarchy  of  the  .universe  but  one  authority, 
original  in  the  Father,  derivative  in  the  Son,  therefore  the 
one  God,  absolutely  speaking,  always  signifies  him  in 
whom  the  power  and  authority  are  original  and  underived. 
In  like  manner,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whatever  his  metaphysi- 
cal nature  be,  and  whatever  divine  power  or  dignity  be 
ascribed  to  him,  is  evidently  subordinate  to  the  Father ; 
and,  in  Scripture,  he  is  also  represented  as  subordinate  to 
the  Son,  both  by  nature  and  by  the  will  of  the  Father. 
And  thus  all  authority  and  power  are  original  in  the  Father, 
and  from  him  derived  to  the  Son,  and  exercised  according 
to  the  will  of  the  Father,  by  the  operation  of  the  Son,  and 
by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit. 

This  system  was  regarded  at  its  first  appearance  as  he- 
retical. A  prosecution  was  commenced  against  the  au- 
thor by  the  lower  house  of  Convocation  in  England ;  and 
he  was  attacked  by  many  divines,  at  the  head  of  whom  is 
Dr.  Waterland.  After  reading  a  great  part  of  what  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  antagonists,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  difierence  between  them  may  be  stated 
within  a  narrow  compass.  Dr.  Clarke  avoids  the  most  of- 
fensive expressions  used  by  the  Arians.  Instead  of  call- 
ing Christ  a  creature,  or  limiting  the  beginning  of  his  ex- 
istence, he  says  '<  that  the  Son  was  eternally  begotten  by 
the  will  of  the  Father."  But  the  word  eternally  in  this 
sentence  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  Son  was  be^ 
gotten  before  all  ages,  before  those  measures  of  time  which 
the  succession  of  created  objects  furnishes,  in  the  incom- 
prehensible duration  of  the  Father's  eternity :  and  the 
phrase  <^  by  the  will  of  the  Father,"  implies  that  the  Fa- 
ther might  not  have  produced  the  Son,  or  that  he  might 
have  produced  him  at  any  other  time  as  well  as  at  the 
time  when  he  did ;  so  that  however  great  the  powers  are 
which  the  Father  hath  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  the 
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Son,  he  is  not  easentially  God,  but  there  are,  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  existence,  a  mutability  and  a  dependence  incon- 
sistent with  our  ideas  of  the  Divine  Nature.  The  opinioD 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  therefore,  is  in  reality  that  of  the  Semi-Ari- 
ans,  who  were  called  Homoiousians,  because  they  exalted 
Christ  above  the  rank  of  creatures,  and  held  that,  not  by 
necessity  of  nature,  but  by  special  privilege,  he  was  like  to 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  third  syst^D, 
eternity  in  its  proper  sense,  and  necessaiy  existence,  are 
ascribed  to  tlie  Son.  All  the  attributes  of  the  godhead  are 
conceived  to  belong  to  him  by  nature,  and  it  is  not  sap- 
posed  possible  that  he  could  be  other  than  that  which  he 
is.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  opponents  agree  that  the  Son  is 
not  self-existent ;  for  both  account  the  Father  the  fountain 
uf  deity.  But  Dr.  Clarke  thinks,  that,  since  the  Son  is 
not  self^xistent,  he  does  not  exist  necessarily,  while  his 
opponents  affirm,  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Father,  and 
according  to  his  will,  yet  by  necessity  of  nature,  the  Son 
derived  his  being  from  the  Father.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his 
op])onents  agree  that  the  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father; 
but  the  subordination  of  Dr.  Clarke  implies  an  essential 
inferiority  of  nature,  while  his  opponents  do  not  admit  of 
any  difference  in  point  of  duration  or  dignity,  and  under- 
stand the  word  subordination  as  respecting  merely  order. 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  opponents  agree  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  three  distinct  persons, 
to  every  one  of  whom  the  name  God  is  applied :  but  Dr. 
Clarke  considers  that  name  as  belonging  in  its  highest 
sense  to  the  Father,  and  only  in  an  inferior  sense  to  the 
other  two,  and  thus  maintains  the  unity  of  the  godhead 
upon  the  same  principle  with  the  Arian  system,  while  his 
u})]>onents,  making  no  distinction  between  the  word  God 
wlien  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  Father,  and  the  same 
word  when  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  Son,  and  inferring, 
from  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  it  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  Spirit,  have  recourse  to  the  principles  which  were 
stated  under  the  third  system,  for  maintaining  the  unity  of 
three  persons,  each  of  whom  is  truly  God. 

In  stating  this  unity,  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Clarke  ad- 
hered to  the  word  which  had  been  used  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  saying  that  the  three  persons  were  o/i&oouAo/,  con-sub- 
!:»tantial,  which  is  gendered,  both  in  the  JBngUsh  Articles 
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and  in  our  Confearion  of  Faith,  **  of  one  sufostanee."  It 
did  not  escape  the  acuteness  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that  the  phrase 
is  ambiguous.  ^  One  substance  "  may  mean  one  numeri- 
cal substance,  i.«.  a  substance  which  is  one  in  number,  in- 
dividual ;  or  one  generical  substance,  t.  e.  the  same  in 
kind,  that  which  belongs  to  all  of  one  kind,  as  Aristotle 
said  all  the  stars  are  i/iMiwncu  On  account  of  this  ambi- 
guity, Dr.  Clarke  required  his  opponents  to  declare  in 
what  sense  they  understood  the  word ;  and  by  a  succes- 
t»ion  of  writers,  who  followed  his  steps,  and  wished  to  ex- 
pose the  third  system  as  untenable,  the  following  dilemma 
is  often  stated.  ^  If  you  mean,  by  con-substantial,  that 
the  three  persons  are  of  the  same  individual  substance,  you 
destroy  their  personality ;  for  three  persons,  of  whom  each 
has  not  his  own  distinct  substance,  but  who  are  in  one 
substance,  are  only  different  modifications  or  manners  of 
being,  so  that  your  Trinity  becomes  nominal  and  ideal, 
and  in  your  zesd  for  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  you  recur 
to  Sabellianism.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean  by 
con-substantial,  that  the  three  persons  are  of  the  same  ge- 
neriosd  substance,  then  you  destroy  their  unity ;  for  three 
persons,  having  the  same  substance  in  kind,  have  each 
of  them  his  own  substance,  and  are,  in  reality,  three 
beings." 

This  dilemma,  like  many  others  which  appear  to  be  in- 
extricable, is  m^«ly  captious.  For  the  ancients,  who  seem 
to  have  undeistood  hftMontm^  as  marking  a  generical  iden- 
tity of  substance,  declare  that  they  consider  the  three  per- 
sons as  not  separated  from  one  another  like  three  indi- 
vidoals  of  the  same  species,  but  as  united  in  a  manner 
more  perfect  than  we  are  able  to  conceive ;  uid  the  mo- 
dems, many  -of  whom  seem  to  understand  con-substantial 
as  marking  a  numerical  identity  of  substance,  declare  that 
they  consider  each  of  the  three  persons  as  having  a  dis- 
tinct subsistence,  and  the  divine  substance  as  in  this  re- 
spect essentially  distinguished  from  every  thing  material, 
that  without  diminution  or  division  it  extends  to  three 
persons.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  arising  from  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  word  con-substantial,  with  which  those  who 
hold  the  Catholic  system  have  been  so  c^n  pressed,  is 
only  a  proof  that  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  apply  the  terms 
of  human  science  to  the  manner  of  the  divine  existence, 


aol  ID  any  degree  iimreaie  tlie  etock^oiir  irtnee. 

We  ere  thue  hnrasiit  beek^  after  reifae«iiig.a  mvkiifieilgr 
of  lypiiiioney  to  the  niw  aanple  poritione  wludi  .eonatitiite 
llie  whole  amoant  of  the  knowledge  that  Seriptnre  hn 
given  ue  eoncetning  the  TanHj»aDd  which  nuiy  be  thu 
briefly  stated.  The  Seriptorae,  while  thegr  decftue  the 
fcndainental  troth  of  natoial  religion^  that  God  is  vae, 
reveal  two  persons^  each  of  whom»  with  the  Father,  we  tie 
led  to  oonnder  as  God»  and  aseribe  to  all  the  three  dit- 
tinetpenonal  ptoperties.  It  is  impossible  that  the  three 
ean  be  one  in  tiie  same  sense  in  which  they  ^WB^tiiree:  end 
therefine  it  lbllow%  by  neoessaiy  iaiorenoe^  that  thenivty 
ofGodisnotannnityofpenKMs;  bat  it  does  not  fcttow, 
that  it  may  not  be  an  nnity  of  «  mote  intimato  kind  then 
aisy -which  we  behokL  An  unity  of  cona«it  and  wffl 
neither  cprresponds  to  the  copdiia«ms  of  roasei^  nor  is  by 
any  means  adeqnato  to  a  great,  part  of  the.  haignage  of 
Sonptore,  for  both  oonenr  in  leading  ns^toanppoiw.an  un- 
ity of  natora.  Whether  thesobstanee  comnrtm  ito  thethree 
persons  be  speeiflcafly  or  nummeally  thoisame^  Is  m  ques* 
tion,  the/dlseusBioiiibf  which  caon^  adTance-  our  know- 
ledge, b^nmse  neitSeii  .of  the  teniiB  is  applicable  to  the 
subject ;  and*  dfter  all  our  researches  and  reading,  we  shall 
Hud  ourselves  just  where  we  began,  incapable  of  perceiviDg 
the  manner  in  which  the  three  persons  partake  of  the  same 
divine  nature.  But  we  are  very  shallow  philosophers  in- 
deed, if  we  consider  this  as  any  reason  for  believing  that 
they  do  not  partake  of  it ;  for  we  are  by  much  too  ignorant 
of  the  manner  of  the  divine  existence  to  be  warranted  to 
say  that  the  distinction  of  persons  is  an  infringement  of 
the  Divine  unity.  <^  It  is  strange  boldness  in  men,*'  says 
Bishop  Stillingfleet,  (iii.  352,)  <<  to  talk  of  contradictions 
in  things  above  their  reach.  Hath  not  God  reveftled  to  us 
that  he  created  all  things  ;  and  is  it  not  reasonable  for  us 
to  believe  this,  unless  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it  ?  Hath  not  (xod  plainly  revealed  that  there 
shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  And  must  we  think 
it  unreasonable  to  believe  it,  till  we  are  able  to  compre- 
hend all  the  changes  of  the  particles  of  matter  from  the 
creation  to  the  general  resurrection?  If  nothing  is  to  be 
believed  but  what  may  be  comprehended,  the  very  being  of 
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God  must  be  rejected,  luid  all  his  unsearehable  perfections. 
If  we  believe  the  attributes^  of  God  to  be  infinite,  how  can 
we  comprehend  them  ?  We  are  strangely  puzzled  in  plain 
ordinary,  finite  things ;  but  it  is  madness  to  pretend  to  com- 
prehend what  is  infinite  ;  and  yet,  if  the  perfections  of  God 
be  not  infinite,  they  cannot  belong  to  him.  Let  those,  who 
presume  to  say  that  there  is  a  contradiction  in  the  Trinity, 
try  their  imaginations  about  God*s  eternity,  not  merely  how 
he  should  be  from  himself,  but  how  God  should  co-exist  with 
all  the  differences  of  limes,  and  yet  there  be  no  succession 
in  his  own  being ;  and  they  will  perhaps  concur  with  me  in 
thinking  that  there  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Trinity  than  there  is  of  eternity.  For  three  to 
be  one  is  a  contradiction  in  numbers ;  but  whether  an  in- 
finite nature  can  communicate  itself  to  three  different  sub- 
stances, without  such  a  division  as  is  among  created 
beings,  must  not  be  determined  by  bare  numbers,  but  by 
the  absolute  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature  i  which  must 
be  owned  to  be  above  our  comprehension." 

Since  then  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  Father,  the  Son^ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one,  and  since  the  unity  of  three 
persons  who  partake  of  the  same  divine  nature  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  an  unity  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  more  we  can  abstract  from  every  idea  of 
inequality,  division,  and  separation,  provided  we  preserve 
the  distinction  of  person^s,  our  conceptions  approach  the 
nearer  to  the  truth.  But  since  the  manner  of  the  Divine 
existence  is  confessedly  above  our  comprehension,  and 
since  no  words  or  images  that  we  can  employ  are  found  ta 
corre^ond  to  the  unity  of  these  three  persons,  there  are 
two  inferences  or  advices  that  present  themselves  upon 
this  subject,  which  I  shall  just  mention  in  taking  leave  of  it. 

The  first  inference  is,  that  men  of  peculation  ought  to 
exercise  mutual  forbearance  if  they  difier  from  one  anothec 
in  their  attempts  to  explain  that  which  all  acknowledge  to 
be  inexplicable.  It  is  vain  to  think  of  confining  the  human 
mind  to  those  researches  in  which  she  may  easily  attain 
some  certain  conclusion.  She  loves  to  soar  and  to  roam, 
and  she  gathers  much  wisdom  from  her  own  most  adven^ 
turous  flights ;  but  this  lesson  surely  should  not  be  one  of 
the  last,  that  those  who  presume  to  expatiate  in  the  sub^ 
lime  regions,  where  the  light  of  human  science  becomes 
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dim  9ad  vnctrtelBy  seed  Mt  be  wtfptfiwd  to  tteet  iridi 
■Miy  wftBtevn.  Evtry  sober  ittqjlunry  wbo  fludft  that,, 
after  all  bi»  anretdgKtioMi»  Ae  vnioB  of  flie  Atw  penonf 
in  the  Godbeed  reaaine  to  biai  JBtdved  lb  lapenBlnble 
iuAmeM^  wi&  jvdge  witb  eewkrar  of  Ab  ettcmpbinedeby 
odwr  men  to  obtain  a  iointion  of  tbe  ^Hftttdlaea  which 
proecnted  tibemadvea  to  their  Mindi;  atod  be  will  aol 
raadily  snmxMe  that  they  doubt  of  tiw  Aid,  aMoa^ 
thej  may  dmbr  from  him  in  the  maimer  ^  eipbining  & 
iust 

*  The  leoond  ininenoe  or  adyioe  ia»  that  m  jim  cannot 
eipeet  to  give  the  boify  of  the  peofde  dear  ideaa  of  the 
manner  in  iriuidi  the  three  perKMia  are  nnifed»  it  may  be 
better  in  diaoonrnn^  to  thenv  to  aroid  any  partionlar  di»- 
enmion  of  ttis  anbjeet;  and  to  feUow  hem^  as  in  ewerj 
odier  instanee^  the  pattern  of  teaohingset  in  ^  New  Tea* 
tament.  Onr  Lord  and  liis  Aposties  do  ttot  propose  any 
aMtqdiysieal  eiqplieation  of  the  nnity  of  the  Divine  natme. 
Bnt  diey  amome  it,  and  deoiare  it'as  a  fimdameiitai  tmth; 
ami  they  never  insfaniate  that  it  Is  in  the  sfludlest  d^pree 
inflfrittgwl  by  the  rerelatkm  which  tliey  give  of  the  mree 
persons.  After  this  example^  I  advise  yon  never  to  per- 
plex the  minds  of  the  people  with  different  theories  of  the 
THnity,  and  never  to  suggest  that  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
nature  is  a  questionable  point ;  but,  without  professing  to 
explain  how  the  three  persons  are  united,  to  place  before 
your  hearers,  as  you  have  occasion,  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  of  the  Father, 
and  thus  to  preserve  upon  their  minds  what  the  Scrip- 
tures have  revealed,  and  what  upon  that  account  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  importance  for  them  to  learn,  the  dignity  of  the 
second  and  third  persons,  their  relation  to  us,  and  their 
power  to  execute  the  gracious  offices  necessary  for  our 
salvation.  These  essential  points  of  Christian'  instruction, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  im- 
press upon  the  people,  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  leading  into  the 
Sabellian,  the  Arian,  or  the  Tritheistic  scheme  of  the 
Trinity ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  adhere,  as  we  ought  al- 
ways to  do,  to  the  pure  revelation  of  Scripture  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  three  persons,  we  have  no  occasion  to  expose 
to  the  people  the  defects  of  these  schemes ;  and  we  may 
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reserve  to  ourselves  all  tke  speculations  about  the  manner 
in  which  the  three  persons  are  united. 

I  conclude  this  specimen  of  the  variety  of  opinions,  and 
of  the  kind  of  language  which  you  may  expect  to  find  in 
ancient  and  modern  writers  upon  the  Trinity,  with  men- 
tioning the  books  from  which  I  have  derived  most  assist- 
ance. 

The  best  writer  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  system  of  the 
Trinity  is  Bishop  Bull.     His  works  are  published  in  a 
large  folio  volume,  more  than  half  of  which  is  filled  with 
the  three  following  treatises :  Defensio  Fidei  Nicenae — 
Judicium  Ecclesiae   Catholicse — Primitiva  et  Apostolica 
Traditio.    All  the  three  respect  the  Trinity,  and  are  often 
quoted  by  succeeding  writers,  who  borrow  the  greatest 
part  of  their  matter  from  this  very  teamed  and  able  divine. 
His  principal  work  is,  Defensio  Fidei  Nicenae,  which  con- 
sists of  four  parts.     1.  The  v^v'Jta^^ig,  pre-existence  of  the 
Son — 2,  TO  ojtjmvtftoVf  consubstantisdity  of  the  Son— 3.  ro 
<fuvaidtov,  his  eternal  co-existence  with  the  Father,    4.  His 
subordination  to  the  Father.     Bishop  Pearson,  in  his  Ex- 
position of  the  Creed,  gives  the  same  view  of  the  Trinity 
with  Bishop  Bull ;  which  is  the  true  Athanasian  scheme  ; 
and  he  states  it  as  he  states  every  other  point  in  theology 
of  which  he  treats,  with  clearness,  with  sound  judgment, 
and  with  much  leamiug.     Dr.  Cudworth,  in  that  magazine 
of  learning,  which  he  calls  the  Intellectual  System,  gives 
a  full  view  of  the  Christian  and  the  Platonic  Trinity.     If 
you  consult,  when  you  read  him,  the  ingenious  and  learned 
notes  which  Mosheim  has  added  to  his  Latin  edition  of 
Cudworth,  you  will  be  preserved  from  some  errors,  and 
your  views  of  the  subjects  treated  will  be  much  enlighten- 
ed and  improved.     When  you  come  down  to  the  last 
century.  Dr.  Clarke's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
the  first  book  which  will  engage  your  attention.     As  a 
collection  of  texts  upon  the  subject  it  is  most  useful ;  as  a 
view  of  the  opinions  of  tiie  ancient  church  it  is  to  be  read, 
for  the  reasons  which  I  mentioned,  with  suspicion ;  and  as 
the  argument  of  a  very  able  and  acute  man,  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  seems  to  have  been  near  his  heart,  it  is  proper 
that  you  should  read  at  the  same  time  what  was  said  by 
kis  opponents.    There  are  two  books  by  Dr.  Waterland. 


■» 
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The  one.  Sermons  in  Defeqee  of  die  Divinity  of  Jesis 
Clirist;  the  other,  A  YindioaHon  of  Chrises  DiTinitf. 
And  there  is  an  ezoeUent  book,  not  lo  oontrovmfelal  as 
Dr.  Wateriand't,  which  should  be  resd  by  evevy  stadent 
«f  divini^,  A  Vindicttion  of  the  Docstrine  of  the  Trinity, 
by  Dr.  Thonuui  Randolph.  Dr.  Randolph  Opposes  the 
principles  of  Dr.  Clarke.  But  he  writes  directly  in  aih- 
s^r  to  a  small  book  entitled.  An  Essay  ob  Spirit,  which 
presents  a  modification  of  llie  Arian  system.  You  will 
Dead  with  pleasure  a  rational  inteHigible  history  of  .^ian- 
ism,  which  Dr.  Jortin,  who  is  very  fiur  firom  having  any 
pkfljudioe  in  fikvoor  of  the  Catholic  system,  gives  in  tl^ 
4hird  volume  of  his  Eemaib  on  EcdesiastioarHistoiy.  I 
refbrred  fiyrmerly  to  Ben  MoAlecaf s  Apology  by  Taylor. 
You  will  find  many  able  attacks  upon  all  the  parts  of  the 
-Catholic  system,  in  tiie  works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Eodyn.— 
Mosheim,  in  his  valuable  work,  De  Rebus  Christianomm 
•ante  Christiaaum  Magnum,  gives  tlie  most  complete  in- 
fiirmation  as  to  Sabellianism,  and  the  other  early  systems 
of  the  Trinity ;  and  his  Church  Hirtory  joins  to  a  short 
uccount  of  all  the  variety  of  opinions  upon  this  subject, 
refereDces  to  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  them  more 
largely.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  introduced  into  his  second  vo- 
lume a  history  of  the  Arian  controversy,  in  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  delineate  the  three  systems  of  the  Trinity.  But 
it  displays  the  same  inveterate  prejudice  against  religion, 
and  the  same  constant  endeavour  to  turn  into  ridicule 
every  branch  of  that  subject,  which  disgrace  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  writings  of  this  illustrious  historian.  Some 
of  the  books  which  I  have  mentioned  will  prepare  you  for 
reading  this  part  of  Gibbon,  by  enabling  you  to  discern 
where  his  account  is  lame  or  unfair.  Lardner,  Priestley, 
Lindsey,  and  the  other  Socinians  of  later  times,  incline  to 
the  Sabellian  system,  and  employ  every  art  to  represent 
the  other  two  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  to  reason,  and  to 
the  opinions  of  the  primitive  church.  They  have  been 
Attacked  by  many  modem  writers.  But  you  will  need  no 
other  antidote  to  their  heresy  than  the  volume  of  tracts 
by  Bishop  Horsley,  a  formidable  antagonist,  whose  supe- 
riority in  argument  and  in  learning  gives  him  some  title 
to  use  that  tone  pf  disdain  which  pervades  the  volume. 
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It  consists  of  a  charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  Archdeaconry, 
exposing  the  errors  in  one  of  Dr.  Priestley's  publications ; 
of  letters  to  Dr.  Priestley,  occasioned  by  his  reply  to  the 
charge ;  of  a  sermon  on  the  incarnation,  and  of  supple- 
mental disquisitions. 

Of  other  writers  who  have  published  particular  schemes 
of  the  Trinity,  I  am  almost  entirely  ignorant.  From  the 
short  accounts  of  their  works  which  have  come  in  my 
way,  I  found  that  their  schemes  are  only  certain  modifi- 
cations of  the  first  or  the  third  systems,  by  which  ingeni- 
ous men  have  attempted  to  satisfy  their  own  minds,  or  to 
remove  the  objections  which  others  had  made ;  and  know- 
ing well  that,  afler  all  our  researches,  difficulties  must 
remain,  and  that  these  difficulties  furnish  no  argument 
against  the  truth,  I  thought  that  my  time  might  be  em- 
ployed more  profitably  than  by  labouring  to  fix  in  my 
mind  their  nice  discriminations,  which  it  might  be  difficult 
to  apprehend  and  impossible  to  retain. 
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